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habiti^Ibf- a'l^icted!^ the\wly^ur|[LW oi providii^ necessaries and 
accumulat* are unCk membersfof our republic, Jiecause they 

are incapa ie i^^relishing tl*^Jse enjoyments in which we have supposed 
its chief uiness to consisty'* ^ 

I'hcro V '4 then, nat’irally, the guefltion—citizen is 
to be a" ‘ >Jeraan,*’ 'a cultivator of refhxj::^^E3r^s, by whom is 
he to he fed, and clothed, and done for ? If much of oyr revenue. 
Tor instance, is to be derived ffom the public mines, who is to 
dirty his bands in working the mines? In short, who is to he 
the drudge of so universally refined a society ? An important 
question, which leads us to the antique relation between capital 
aud labour, as wo now call it. Who is to work and drudge for 
society ? Aristotle, providing, like a practical philosopher as he 
was, the theory for the tilings that arc, an^w'ors the question dis¬ 
tinctly and lucidly. 

“ They” (tlic men occupied with^providirg necessaries, says he in con¬ 
tinuation cd' the j)assagc justcite^l,) “ they are to be classed with things 
iu»ct'ssarY to the Commonwealth, but not to be ranked with its citizens. 
For the best and m(»8t perieet Coiiinionwealth must provide for the 
liappiucttS of all its rnembei’s, and a (w>mnio«wealth founded on virtue 
cannot provide fur the happiness of men who are but fc€bly touched by 
her charms. Such men, therefore, though nlccssary to a Commo»» 
wealth, are not parts of the Cominouwetjih, ^any more than food, 
tlioug!^u'cessary*lu an animal, is part of an amm^S^ or than thejusthi- 
nionis ^iployed in producing any work, are 'tlioimselves parts of that 
work.” * ^ 

In short, the iiidis^iensaVia^ ungentlemanly work is to bo 
eirectc<l l)y means of slm-ery, 

“Cities or Comnionweaiths are eoinposgd of families . . . ^ A family 
to be complete must consist of freemen and slaves.^t ^ 

Nor does he accept the mere fact ns such ; but ai^lies himself 
in a manly way to establish its justice both upon the “fcws of 
nations and the inferences of reasonV ~ 

• “(loverumeut and ^ibjyctipn,^'J^c argues*“arc thin^ usetiil and 
necessary; they prevail everywhere, iu animated as w^ as in brute 
iSatter; from ihrir first ori^tiy some nalures are formed to command^ 
and others to obey ;^ht5 Icinds of govenjinent and subjection varying 
with the of their objects, but all equally useful for their 

respective enjiisy and those kinds, the best and excellent, from 
winch the bes^apd most exc*^‘ll#!tt consequences result* ’ In every com¬ 
position whose parts ar* ha^onisAKl into any regular whole, tbaneoes- 
,«ity of government and "saojectiqpL e^id^ntly apjlhars, whethef this 

^ ♦ Aristotle, /Peptics,*’ b. iv. ch. 0. t ^ 
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^ iineie^ Political Econsm^^ 

wbde or systeln be eontmuoua animated or lifeless. Even 

in 1 b . . “In oomposimons endi^ed with life/it is the 

pro-vincecof ponmum^ err?' the prn^^ce of matter to obey. 

Man conMsts^of Sb\d and bodvXaW in' all en rigHtJy constitht^, the 
bwA cbmman^^ the body; altli(At^ soine^en are so depraved, 

that in them the body seems to commaij^^ the soul.' i3ut;. here the 
order of nature is perverted^’ .... “THie Same ohservationa apply 
to the variour'^’rBea of animals, &c., which are all of them benefited 
by their subjectiW-* because this is conducive to their 'safety. 

■ In the different sexes,\lsb, we see the male formed for government, and 
the fem:ile PSr submission” (Jiah !) ‘/ 'and a principle prevailing thus > 
universally in over^ region of nature, cannot but apply to an institu¬ 
tion so natural as is that of political society.” 

“Those men, therefore,” he continues, “those men, whose powers 
are chiefly confined to the body, and whose principal excellence con¬ 
sists in afibrding bodily service, those, I say, are naturally slaves, 
hecattse it is their interest to he so. They can obey reason, though 
they are unable to exercise it; and tliough different from tame 
animals, who are disciplined by means merely of their sensations and 
appetites, they perform nearly th^ same tasks, and become the property 
of other men, became their then safety requires it”* 

If it be objected, howover, that Greek slavery, as it actually 
existed, waff hot founded merely upon the principle of fitness; 
that prisoners of waf, for instance, and even captives of pirates, 
were sold into ^avery,—our philosopher agrees with the ohjcc- 
tioh, and condemns tifis practice, seeing that nothing can be 
truly just aKhich is j^on^stent with humanitythat success, in 
twar,«pften wickedly undertaken, cannot be a proof of justice^ and 
that^“it would be hard to make a slave rff one who is unfit for 
servitude,” or, stfil worse, of the “mprit” who is more fit 

to command^han to obey. And rising into* melody, as he goes 
on summing upc his argument, he insists “ that slavery adheres 
to t^e. ^iiaraptcr itself, is independent of accident, and that some 
are^eveiywlKTe slaves, and others, like the Helen of Theodectes, 
are every free—- 

* Sprung from the immortal gods, on either side, 

^, Who dares reproach me with the na^e of slave ?* 

^Sneh, in^ed,. seems to be the iifteiition of Nature^ who, a^. 
sba man from man,, and beasts from beast, wished like^ 

wkff ta generate illustrious descendants froln cllestrious ancestors; 
bnihare Nature ofteafails in'accomplisiung ber pQ»aSe>.'*t (sad to 
say !X Oft: tim’wl^cde, however, as the interval of qtraiity and capa* 
city betweeniGfeek^and Greek is rar^y so wide as lo^estsblisli the 
^extiemeff of born mster an^ boixTsIavp^ ba suggest that slaves 

- ..-...-. ^ . j- — ^.... 

^ Ibid. ch. 4. 

. V 


• AnsMtle^ “ Fdlitics,” b. L ch. 3. 




^ r The&py of Sh^ery^ . 19 ^ 

•'should he selected oaly ftt>m barbarians in ojjr .neighbour¬ 
hood, . ,7 ' V# *' 

lJere,^to revert 4 |^in r%r a u^^|h^o modem feftce, for 

ofio t})ih)4 is » phil^ophicMi ba^is ilr Aegro- slavery, after the .very 
hmvi of the ^ilon. Hickory BuoksKin, senator of the Southern 
States.” Ifer^of the, qualitiitiye interval between the white man and 
the black man iu America, there can bd no questisn^nd no mis¬ 
take. 'Pie Hon. Hickory Buckskin, Gorging injiiP^t line from 
Hengist and llorso, tire descendants of Odin a<l!3 Frigga, he surely 




“ Sprung from the immortal gods, on either side 


and IS not our black African brother the very type of the man of 
^‘strong body and servile mind?” Hero actually are ready 
to liand tlic natures formed t'o command and formed to obey, to be 
“ harmonized into a regular whole,” for tbe safety and benefit of 
all parties. And, taking Aristotle's standard of “nature and 
reason,” and allowing his maxim that every part is to he used and 
employed, “ not according to its own injerest and caprice, but in 
subserviency to the general good, and suitably to reason,” un¬ 
disturbed by some other luodcrii maxims, which do not claim to 
he Ibunded on “nature and reaso'u/* but on "Christianity* per- 
feci(Ml by “ humanilimanism,” of wliich Aristofie could not know; 
taking, we suy, Aristotle’s point of view, there were*hukone thing 
to be answered to the Hon. Hickory Bucksfeu, if he sliould elaffh" 
the Aristotelian^ philosophy in justifietdion pf his 'in^tituti^Q,' 
'J'his thing, namely, that Aristotle insisted ui^ojx justice betw^^eu 
ibe parties; Not only ihu^f tlie master he ^fit to command,* 
but the slave is to be undei;^ protection of and of tliat 
“ biU'inouized w^hole,* the Commonwealth, for whoift sake the 
inustcr is master and the slave slave. For one tilings indicating the 
spirit of the other thingi$, “ liberty ought to be the rjwaajfl^all 
slaves universally, who approve themselves worthy ^ obtaimag 
and capable of enjoying it. ’t Which w'ould at lo^ provide for 
the Uncle Toms, if such thei'o ho, other honour than that of melo¬ 
dramatic martyrdom. Until, therefore, the gentlemen^of the 
Southern States havej better studied this part of the Aristitelian 
syptom, wo* cannot allow tHerf tUdl^nefit of the Aristotelian tlreory. 
The elements for oommand,and obedience, for mutually beneficial 
combination of ta]#uts'of mind and talents §f biwly, do certainly 
co-exist in America, pointed put by “nature and reason' in a sin¬ 
gularly distinct manner. But tkj luirmonizing tembination iteelf, 
which, according to Aristotl§, must pay regani^to “strict ebinbi^ 
donee of interests,” so that “ thS^ advantage of tjie slave he sim a 


Aristotle, 


3foJ^ic8-7* b. iv, ch. 10. 


f Ibid, b. iv- ek 19.. 
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necessary result,’’* is altogetlier^^tiatedrbyilie exclusive conside- 
ration ,the ^supposed) interesift of one side only, the masters. 
Not only in the theory of Adstg^ hut 411 the actual practice of 
the'Gjeeks, iiot to speaks of tfte (9hristia^ of th^^dark a^esit' the 
refation of master and slave was strictlj^atched over by the State, 
and the rights of the latter—for he had cights-*wei^ 8 e\ 8 ured an^ 
guarded. t(uth, and '^singular as wml as snd to consider, 
amongst no nation of any perioi recorded in history, 

did there ever pre'^ a system of slavery ft exclusively founded 
upon econamicul considerations-rthat is considerations of the* 
dollar only and regarding the slave simply as the “ chattel" of 
his owner, a system that placed the slave in so lawless and un- 
human a condition, as that which exists at this dav in the land 
which invented the Rights of Man, and wliich constitutionally 
decreed “natural equality"'as the fundamental law of society! 

The Greek slave, when harslily treated hy his master, fpund a 
place of refuge in the “ Temple ofTheseus,” where no “ fugitive laws" 
could reach him; and there w'ere' legal provisions for his passing 
into the service of another master,* There were also many specific 
grounds which entitled him to demand his freedom. lie could 
hold a peafliui/i, a private property, atod had the chance of pur¬ 
chasing freedom by his savings. His actual treatment from liis 
master must also have been peculiarly considerate. We find 
Aristophanes ridiculing the pretensions of the Atlieniun slave 
population, as Fimcn docs those of the London cooks and 
flunkeys hired by the^ month;" and Demosthenes boasts, of 
the Gifeek “humanity of the law." “ What, in the name of the 
god^/* he exclaims— ^ 

“ What d^ youibhink ^ould be thrsentiment? of those nations from 
whom slaVes ^rc purchased into Greece, should Ihey be told that there 
Were certain Greeks, men so gentle and humane, that, notwithstanding 
the gypu^hulated injuri^ received from barbailans, and a natural here¬ 
ditary enmit 5 ' to their race, yet did not allow their countrymen to be 
ill-treated eve* in servitude, but had enacted a law expresdy prohihit^ 
ing imulU to alaves^ and .had punUhed the violators of this law 

bu death .^ ‘ . 

• * 

Wemave slipped unawares f^m the^^thfwry lo the practice of 
Greek slaveny. And a very extensive practice i,t was. h’or we 
mast remember that the free citizen aspired to he a “ gentleman,” 
and that, consequently, not pnly the husines^fcour hired fiers^ants, 
tuost mechanical, and even some intellectual trades (schooling, 
foi i^tenee) were’performed hy dayes. It is calculated that the 
city * of Athens J^ono, with its 30,01)0 free citiBons, numbered 




Aristotle, "Politios,” b, iil. clj. 'it. » 
t "Demoslh, advers. Mdcom,” p. 392 (quoUd il^ Gillies, ii. 33). 
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The hot of the Athenian Slave* 

300,000 slaves. TMy populawi all departmenlg of private or 
-public work or show. la the ields, in the manufactorr, in the 
nursery, in tho s<|^pol*clbm, id We^avy, in* the cifcus,* on the 
stagd),the‘“spfyaOT i[or «Kfe " was* t|ie inflispensable instrumfent, 
the “body‘sijpminanded■ by the “soul" of society. The poor 
oitizen. kepV* ms . slavey ti> -have his slujes mended and his dinner 
cooked; thaybe, occasionally, to lend^him for his busy 

neighbour and turn a^i honest penny, whilst poor citizen, 

was looking after public affairs, or public ^ews, in the forum. 
•The wealthy and showy, of efurse, kept large ‘ estdblishments’ 
of slaves for luxury and parade, to attend upon their persons and 
equipages: uupowdered flunkeys hired for longer than‘a season.’ 
Speculative citizens kept slave-establishments for hire, as a pro¬ 
fitable trade; and we find Xenophon proposing, as a “ financial 
measure,” such establishments to bo undertaken by the State on 
a grand scale. 

The lot of the Athenian slave, in general, was probably compa¬ 
ratively easy. And as there were “valves” provided for the escape 
of such as wero fit for something‘better, and manumission 
being frequent mid constant,‘one may presume that, on the whole, 
slavery, in its then form, was a system of “ servitude for life,” of 
persons who with us would all their lives li^ve been seiTunts for 
hire, with the freedom of bettering their lot, and ajso of rendering 
it worse. 'I’ho terms “slave” and “slawery,” as distinct from 
“ sei’vant ” and “ servitude," w-ere not kyown in the ancient world ; 


and onlv arose after tlie collision between the Tedtonio^and 

V* V 

Slavonic rncos, when th(j most frequent fate oS the latter guvs the'* 
name to tl)C thing, and SclavCy slave, hecamej^ill over J'Ui»ope, 
the designation of u^ierson sold into servitude. An^ as there is 
imioli in a name, there was probably amongst tho'imcieuts no 
greater repugnancy to^^the condition of slavery, tli^n th^ is wi£h 
us to that of servitude,’ Some were b*oru to it; it was as 

u fact, a decree of fate, an ordinary and legal condition of life, hke 
other conditions. Now and then, indeed, some idle hair-splitting 
philosopher, like Alcidamas the sclwlar of Gorgias, and specula¬ 
tive fellows,'^ to whom nothing that could jjot give a logicaJUinswer 
for itself* was’ sacrc(J, would, Wthat time of day already, nroach 
jfrccocious fanciful notions, that “ liberty was the' great law of 
naturethat “ all came ilee from the hand of God,*''&c,: specu¬ 
lations that btartfe the reader in tSc old books like ghosts of 
unborn things. But, except these rare unnotipeablo wlnsperings, 
the 'justied* of slavery w^ unquestioned. Human binther- 
hood * was stflluuprcach^ tlip .world; “sacrfcduess of humanity" 
was not yet acknowledged, o:^y sac^eduess cd’ citizenship: and 


♦ ‘Aristotle; ‘‘Politics,^* b. i. c. 3. 


S2 Ancient Political Economy. 

• > 

the slave vra^ not-a citizen. •No misgiving shadow thrown hy 
“ the. jde cast of thonght,” tterefore, galled the receiving or 
lendeijbg qf slave-ftervioe, is ^h merdy. , 

.*We have indicated the pr^lmble coniparatiw easiuhss of the lot 
of the Greelf slave. We will now add, with more dopisivenoss, that 
the most fetal results of the * system,’'as it devefo;^od itselC fell 
not on the but on tae master. Labour being the appointed 
task of blaves^^a^Mtrial work came to he considered as artes tUi- 
heralee, un&ee art^and degrading to a free citizen;—in a State 
whose wisePlawgiver (Solon, “ the^il-merohant”) had once ordered 
trades to be accounted honourable, and who had made idleness a 
punishable offence. 

Moral censurers of their country and time, of tho philosophic 
as well as the prophetic sort, are naturally exigent and exag¬ 
gerative; and there is at all times such a complicated action 
and reaction going on between the tendencies of a people 
and its institutions, that it ib ever impossible to assign to any 
particular cause its due proportion of influence; or, indeed, 
to guess even approximately how far an institution deteiioratcd 
the aharaoter of a people, or was •deteriorated by it. But when 
Plato describes the Athenianr population as "idle, greedy, in¬ 
triguant, and ever ^hanging,” we cannot help reasoning that the 
public opinion concerning artes illiberales must have had some 
..acting or reacting share in the causation of tho leading epithet 
aud root of all the rest. * Another “ acting and reacting ” element 
in *4116 stdte of things was that ideal aud anatoeratic view of tho 
aims and end of the State to which we^have already alluded, the 
fostering of gentlemau’^at all costs; and the consequent 
doctrines |s to tlie nature of manual labfonr preached by tho 
philosOpheA. “ Manual occupations,” says Xenophon,+ “ arc dis- 
nonouinble anil unworthy of a citizen; mqst of thorn disfigure f he 
boeija. xh^ oblige a man to ait in thi shade, or by the fire. 
They leav^ no.time, neither for the republic nor for friends.” 
And again, speaking of mechanics and manufacturers: “ What is 
ime to do wi^ people who mostly sit all day long, nailed to tlieir 
and whose prpdnce enervafbs the consumers, and only 
•causes us to spend .money?” Nature,” feays Plato,*!- “has of 
jltstAf^oade flbither shoemaker nor bladcsmith; such oooupaiicms 
;ie|pi>ade those who exermse them; vile meraenaries, whose trade 
ex^lttdes tbmn from poditieal rights.”—One ^aks of Benjamin 
the Jouruoymem printer; of Watt, the blacksmith; of 
Haax ftaidis) Shoemaker, ttud^hopoured (dfizen of Nuremberg, 
nbtaoig pato^Nv^M&e under por^ ^ a SuiSddy morning; las 
•he was 8ee% (ipith ^ veAembl^ beard flowing u;E^n the jBible^ 

- — ■ ■ .... ...» ..d. .. ® 
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t* on Laws " 


* Quoted in Staaqui, 1 
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before him; and prciftd of hie conditicm us xasster-Bhoemakcr, 
althougli a crowned poet and Meiatereimcf^: %ne ^thinks of 
such ae these, and oori]^ates '^e social recite of Qre^ genius 
with,tht)se,of Teutonic soKditj,'pot to#the disadvfcitage of.the 
latter, although gratefiil for both. ' ’ , ‘ 

“ As for merchants toid dealers," continues Plato, “ accustomed 
as flioy are 'to lying and cheating, they shall b^ sneered in this 
city as necessary evils only. The citizen who lgj[;erB liimself by 
kee]()ing a shop shall be prosecuted for *sncl^cr]me, and if found 
, guilty shall be imprisoned; ^t sort of trade is t(\be left only 
fiwf strangers,*' • &c. If these be only philosophical speculations 
of the idealizing, exigent Plato, we find, at the saane time, such 
concrete bases for them as, for instance, the Thcbean law, forbid¬ 
ding citizens who, "ftithin ten years, had been engaged in retail 
dealings, from being elected to the magistracy; or the custom of 
even the Carthaginians, the antique nation of shopkeepers, to 
choose their magistrates and rulers not from the mercantile class, 
but from the lauded proprietors, what we should call the squire¬ 
archy. Cicero, also, with Roman e^erienoes, writes, "What 
honour can come from keeping a shop ? smaU trade is a sordid 
thuig; little tradespeople »cau get nothing without lying.” Lot 
us also remember that Mercury, the god of trade, was equally the 
god of thieves and of liars. Piom all which we may conclude, 
that the ‘ morality of trade,' in those ancient communities, can¬ 
not have been of # liigh standard, Yef’before we congratulate 
ourselves ou §ur improved ways, and* how our shopljeepers are 
men eligible to the higliest magistracy, &c., it would be well to, 
hear in mind such pheuemena as " adulterations of food," and the 
like, and to ask ourselves whethei* wc are really so much better, 
or only so much leys candid ? ,» • 

Having noticed Plato’s complaints about th(\ trade-practices, 
we must not leave uumontioned hi”* remedial measure Tn his 
ideal Republic tradesmen are forbidden to have two pri^: or 
to take a less price for their ware than tliat asked at first. Neither 
shall they be allow'ed to praise their goods, or to use any em¬ 
phatic oath; but, in short, their language is to be “ yea, yea; 
^nay, nay,” This bon of the, philosophtSfs and of publicypinion 
Vgainst dealers” did n!ot bxtemd to commerce on t^e larger scale, 
what we call the wholesale trade. Neither, however, M com¬ 
merce receive, from* the pfailosophera at least, or from'the lawgiver, 
the sort of consideration ^d respect which modem nations, or 
some of thpm, pay to it as a weaRh-producing^power. Plato keeps 
vexy shy of,.w«alth-oreating Mmmerco throoghout. He compares 
gold and virtae to two wsighiib in a balance, one of which csimot' 
rise nnl^ tHp other is sinking. He ’Vould ndt have a eil^ placed 
too near the ^t it s^duld attnpt 'too much coidiaen]%. 
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attended by coiraptios of manners and endless litigations, making 
the, lawvfafn business flourish. " 

' ArisvOTle’s definition of eomme\'ce is same as that adopted by 
nrritefs On tBis subject down ^ this day. “ Cnmmeree,”*he,Bays, 
" produces npthing j but it exchanges ntid distributes, as conve- 


“ If we cultivate otkipinerce, it must be for accommodation only, not 
for gain; our citizens are not to degi^de themselves into brokers and, 
carriers, nor to squander away in the arts of luxury, that hibour which 
may be far more profitably as well as more honourably employed in 
the cultivation of the soil and in the production of necessaries; the 
occupation which is of all others the best adapted to the bulk of man¬ 
kind, tbe most favourable to the health of their minds and bodies, and 


therefore tbe best fitted to promote national prosperity. Our com¬ 
merce must be limited to the purpose of supplying our domestic wants; 
and in order to attain this purpose without endangering the merits of 
our domestic manners, wo may imitate the example of those cities and 
countries which have theiO) docks and harbours enclosed by walls .and 
fortifications, and separated at a due /iistance from the capital; thus 
permitting the importation of foreign bommoditics, but intercepting 
the contagion of foreign vices.”t 


The Bomans^ “ gnndets of com and of men,” were too inucli 
pngrossed with cultivating the earth, and w^th subduing and gO'* 
veming the world, to have much t« do with commerce. “ Martial 
yeomen,” the historiau ca’lls them; strong at the wielding of iron. 

I —aa sVord and as ^ploughshare. But a sea-faring life was not 
thei^ taste. Ev^n the sturdy Cato regre'tted ever to have gone 
by sea when he might have gone by land. «Solid, massive, pon¬ 
derous,- dot diifty or adroit, the Boman was best at home on toira 
fifrma: a bom lord of the ea/rth; with more of the nature of the 
rules^Vregiulator, than of* the factor and “merchant. “ Itis not 
defirahle,” ^d Cicero, "thatthe same people should ho at once 
the ruler and'factor of the world.” The Carthaginians disdained 
no source of industrious g^in. Amongst the Bomans many 
80 urce.=i.of gam were looked upon as “pursuits fit for •slaves only. 
The Carthaginians conquered upon ^q,st-lndia-Conip8ny piin# 
eiples: for trade-profits. Tb® Bomans conquered to rule and to 
tax; leaving the trade to whoever would have it. But they 
paved the world with roads; /jreated facility ani maintained safety 
of intercourse, from Loch-Lomond* to Libya and the Persian 
Gulf ; and tbe tracer followed in train of the legions and of 
regulated authority. They carri^ ^commodities,’“also, to and 
from the distant provinces st they planted the olive in Spain and in 


‘ «iPoUtics,” b. L ch. 5. + IM1^ iv. ch. 
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tJtoman Thrift. 

• V 

• 

Ganl; they brought fruit-trefea from Syria to the Westigju countries; 
and the Northern Barbarians acquired from the.Boman li^ionary 
a knowledge of the thrifty advantages of the kitcltpH-gar^en. 
Our cherries • and cabbages and hearts, 

are of Eoman ancestry, brought by Romans from thd conquered 
empirp of thejnighty Antibchus. That was a more lasting benefit 
to Britain than any left by the Carthagmian traden^ » 

The Romans were not a commercial people, woafay; but they 
were eminently a fAri/ty people, while Roman imue lasted-—some 
»econled six centuries, and one hnows not how many uftrecorded. 
Thrift was their economy; and may probably be reckoned as 
the main source of their later accumulated wealth, as well as in¬ 
timately connected with all that was- great in' their character. 
Thrift, which economizes means, makes things go farthest,-and 
uses and spends with a conscience, connects economy with morals, 
and stands a people in the stead of much economical science. 
Many of the names of the old Roman families have a thrifty 
rustic sound: Lentulus, Piso, Fabian, Porcm; lentils, peas, 
beans, pigs. The Roman general returned from his conquests to 
till his scanty patrimonial acres. “He is a bad Roman to whom 
ten acres do not suffice," said Curias Dentatus; d;he same whom 
the Samnite ambassadors, coming to bribe hina with gold, found 
dressing his supper of turnips, and without need of, gold. They 
were great economizers^ of time these thrifty, Romans;-did their 
reading over meals, or in the bath; ai^ lived to a great age. 
In Vespasian’s time they counted within the circuit of’a small 
district fifty-four men of the age of a hundred, forty between 
a hundred and ten and a hundred and forty, two^ast a hundfisd 
and fifty years each« Young Cato went to the snmll towns, 
to plead gratuitously * in the county courts, before •breakfast; 
and worked in his farm all day with his servants,%harii^ their' 
fare. We possess no Roman treatisdb on Political •EoCncsjay: 
hut the same Cato’s reported saying, “That^he had* only two 
ways of increasing his income, ^Lqbowr and Pa/simony,' or 
working and savingi” contains the ^ith of the matter. The 
sayings and doings of the sturdy Cato, a Jrue chip of the old 
hlcvck, though a homo noi?v^ ‘^^hout family pictures,’—Klus- 
trato indeed characteristically the economic phasis of^he Roman 
mau. “ A master of a family should love to sell, not to buy," 
he said. “ What a man has no need ofiis dear at a penny.” “It 
is better to have fields where the plough goqg, or cattle feed, 
than fine gardens and walks dt^t require mudh watering and 
sweeping.” .It*wA« his cus^m ^l3uy young slaves, young catlje,:; 
new implements, and to part with oldiones. He was his oWh- 
son’s sehoolmas^j^, and* tutor (not liking the boy's contact ■with’-, 
the 8hit;e-pedagogu^:. taught his son “^ammar;,.law,;’Wi^|, 
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necessary exercises." The ^mo hoieely, thrifty ways charac-' 
terize Jus p^lic life. While oat ia the wars, in. the interval of 
xailitary dj^ty, Msisis. his servant in cooking the dinner. 
During his ^vetttorship of Sardinia, it vr^' his custom to walk 
from town to town, attendea by one officer,Administering justice. 
Betuming from his glorious Spanish? campaign, l^e left his w;ar- 
horse behind iim {fwild Bim at a fair price, probably) to save the 
public tlxe eaufietm of ^he toansport. In one of his disputes with 
the moro expenskve Scipio, he observed that “ the expense was 
not the ^eatest evil, but tb» consequence of that oxpensei” 
This austere'man the Homan people elected Censor, Inspector 
that is, and Correotor, of public and also of private manners; in 
the execution of which office Ite opposed heavy sumptuaiy taxes 
to tile rising luxury of the rich. .A^d his countrymen inscribed 
the statue which was, at last, erected to him, not with his vic¬ 
tories, hut “ In honour of Cato the Censor, who, when the Roman 
Commonwealth was degenerating into licentiousness, by good 
discipline and wise institutions restored it." 

Plutarch calls him “,a gopd father, a good husband, an excel¬ 
lent economist." His economy,, and that of the Romans in 
general, was, a% we say, of thp natui’e of thrift ,- which connects 
economics with morals, and is the sonl of all good pohlical 
economy. ^ 

Curious to consider, the most thrifty people of antiquity and 
the most- commercial wore at deadly enmity, and after a world- 
renowned struggle, the'latter was supprosncd. .The longest purse 
did kot win in tijp end, in that case. The Carthaginians had tlio 
Iqt'gest stock of ready-money. But money and mercenaries wei’c 
no match for Homan ainows and hearts. ^Iconomioally .speaking, 
thrift fceurried it over commerce. • * 

* These “ Commercial ” Carthaginians, the naval caxriei’s of 
anijiqdii4y,,are indeed spoken of by anciVht wiiters with a certain 
sneer, as % people given up to the almighty dollar, in their aU- 
absorbing *paTsurf of buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market. Seen frqm this distance, however, and with 
Jftodem eyes, their merchant adventures, in those, remote times, 
‘ hav4 a touch of the* heroic, if mojt t;he sublime. They fetf;hed 
com fronri Sardinia, ale and wine from Sicily, cloth and woven 
goods from Malta, silver from Spam, tin*from England, amber 
item Germany. Their mariners made bcqnaintapce with the 
Atlantio, descried by one of their commanders (Himilcr)) as “ the 
open wn beyoiia the Pillars, whqr^ thick fog rest8»on the waters; 
' ihe ocean whieluroars around i^e laa^; the unbounded sea.”* ' 
‘ Nor were their advenljares by land ‘ in search of markets ’ less 
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daring. Their caravans travorseiJ the mysterious desert, the 
sandy ridge described by Herodotus ; “ the sandy ridge above 
wild>bea&t Tibya, btrotching fi-om Thebes of the Egy^ti^ to the 
PillaiB of Heroulds.” Here, attended by those nomadic tribes, 
who, unchanged as their camels, follow to this day the same path 
and .the sump trade, they* pursued their far toilsome journey of 
some two thousand miles over salt mountains, rare green oases, 
across wide-stretching endless sand-pl^ns, “wkwre suffocated 
birds point out the paths of the fiery simOon,*' stared at, at times, 
d)y some bewildered gigantic ostrich; all along, a glovfing heaven 
as of molten brass over head, and all around, unbroken, un¬ 
earthly stillness. Salt, slaves, dates, precious stones, gold-dust, 
then as now,’ wore the objects of the dangerous pilgnmage. 
Herodotus has described the route ; Heeron fias traced it by the 
accounts of the latest travellers. The Carthaginians have ceased 
to travel and to traffic thousands of years ago ; but in those 
African regions nothing is changed; the desert, the caravan, the 
slave, the gold-dust, at this day as in those days! 

The mercantile Carthaginians, if sneered at by philosophers on 
account of their low aims, realized on the other hand, it seems, 
comfortable earthly homes *for themselves. The appearance of 
tlieir co\mtry, as described by an eye-witness whose relation has 
come down to us, reminds one of modern Holland or England. 
Diodorus Siculns,'^ in his account of Agathpcles* oioilian expedi-, 
tion against Carthage, says — 

“ The territory through which Agathocles led his army after fheir 
landing, was covui'cd with gardens and laige plantations, everywhere 
intersected with canals by which they were plentifully watered.^ A 
continual succession lauded estates Was there-seen, adorned with 
elegant buildings, whkdi betrayed the opulence of their ovfiiers. These 
dwellings were furnished with everythu^ requisite fot the enjoyment 
of men; the proprietors**having aocumhlated immense stofife during 
the long peace. The lands were planted with vines, with palms, and 
many other fruit trees. On one side were meadows fillip with flocks 
and herds, and on the lower grounds ranged troops of brood mares. 
In. short, the^wholc prospect displayed ^he opulence of the inhabitants; 
the highest rnnks of tbe Carthaginians had j^Msessions here, ^d vied 
with one afiothor in pomp dnd’luxtfTy.” ^ 

Tbe Oarthaginiatis^ as is*well known, like the Greeks in general, 
were active noJonizdw, too; paying attention not to .the supply and 
demand of commodities only, but also of the producers and consu¬ 
mers of commoffities. “In liiiwnn.y," says Aristotle, “ Carthage pre¬ 
serves tile love of her pec^le.* .§be sends out continually colonies, 
ooBqmsed of her eirisnaa, into'the distriote around her, and by that 
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means makes^them men of prdiperty. ‘It is a proof,” he adds, “ of 
a mild 'mid intelligent government, that it assists the* poor by 
accustoming them* to labour." Colomzation conducted by the 
state as a public concdht, hud (something of t^e nature of a wise 
poor-law unfongst the Greeks. Pericles employed the superfluous 
population of Athens to found Greek? communities, and spread 
Greek civilization far ana near. “ These things ho did,” says 
Plutarch, tc^ear the .city of a useless multitude, who vrere very 
troublesome Vrhen they had nothing to do; to make provision 
for the mdkt necessitous ; and to keep the allies of Athens in 
awe, by placing colonies like so many garrisons in their neigh¬ 
bourhood." These colonies, in their intercourse with tlie mother 
countrj', receiving supplies of'manufactured commodities, and 
sending agriculturSl produce in return, were the great feeders of 
Grecian commerce. “ Since colonies were established beyond 
the sea," says Thucydides, “ several of the cities began to apply 
themselves to navigation and commerce; and the mutual inter¬ 
course kept up between the two afforded advantages to each 
party.” c 

The soil of the Athenian country, unfavourable to agriculture, 
could not feed the population with its own produce; and the 
importation of food became consequently a great object of com¬ 
merce and alsp of legislation. The importation of corn was fos¬ 
tered and‘invited by .every means. It was, for instance, a leading 
branch of b^ness wil^ the Athenian capitalists, to advimce 
money to-ship-owners for the duration of one voyage; and the 
law enacted, that no money he lent upon any outgoing vessel, 
unless part of ^ler return-cargo consisted in com or other provi¬ 
sions. Apother.Iaw provided that all inmorted com w'as to he 
broughl fiAt of all to the Athenian market. It was the people 
‘who made this law at Athens,-and the protection they devised 
waf»to'lict«for the interest! of the consumer, not of the producer 
or dealer. ‘ Figs, oil, and honey, staple articles of Athenian pro¬ 
duce, were also objects of legislative care. The exportation of 
figs, we are told, was prohibited; though some doubt it, or guess 
that it may have heei^ so during whr-tune only. At all events, 
the fvord sycophant (informer c^flgs, mean fellow seeking favf>ur 
and reward*by acting the spy) still exists to testify to some such 
relation. Oil, on the other hand, ‘was a staple article of expor¬ 
tation. Solon, and even Plato, to defray^travelliug expenses, 
are said to have Jaken cargoes of oil into Egypt; as Ephraim had 
done M old.’ Athens was also \ great place of art-manufactures, 
workSi by slaves, but the prqperly ,of pitizefts •(Demosthenes' 
father owned a manufaoter;^ of arms): Athenian hardware, arms, 
objects of dress, of furniture, of virtu, ajul whfit wo call “ fancy 
articles," wore much prized and sought after.v Athens in iliis, as 
in some other respects, was ^he Paris of antiquity, whither all tho 
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‘ world came to buy its fesKions.. Bjpoks alsfb^ we are told, “ Uglit 
literature"' mainly,-formed, eu itep^ of tbe Athenian expoBUtrade. 

The Pirmus, harbour and place of business .of Athens, throng 
with tj^ese -varmus 'lelements of. coinmeroe; was watched over by 
a strict police, Vy mawy regulations *for the.'protection of foreign 
merchants, fo|; the superyisiop of weiglite and measures, and the 
prompt administration'of justice. Xe^ophop proposed to esta¬ 
blish a prize for the ofScer of the harbou^ who should pronounce 
the most rapid and just decision of commercial causes.* Those 
mrcumstances, to which must Ae added the. resources of the 
Athenian silver-mines, and the renowned purity of the Athenian 
coin, which had procured for it, universal circulation, and which 
insured the foreign trader at all times a ready equivalent for his 
ware, to carry away with him, made the Pirsltis a busy market/ 
“All the finest produce of Sicily#of Italy, the Pontus and the 
Peloponnesus, Athens, by her empire of the sea, is. able to collect 
into one spot," writes Xenophon.f 

We spoke of tbe ^ood repute of the Athenian money.. What 
nation first used money ? That, indeed, jvas a great contribution 
to the art of political economy; as testified to even by one who 
cannot often be put into tlffe witness-box of this department of 
knov^edge. It is the Herr Professor Teufelsdrbekh himself, who 
exclaims:—• 

• 

A simple invention it was in the old-world*»(5razier—sick of lug¬ 
ging his slow ox about the country till hojgot it bartered for corn or 
ale—to take a piece bf leather, and thereon scratch or stamp Tihe ^nlfere 
figure of an ox (or Pecus) ; put it ih his pocket, aiid call it Pecu^, 
money. Yet hereby did barter grow sale ; the leatl^r money is rww 
golden or paper, qmd all piracies have been out-miracled; for there are 
Kothschilds and Engli^ national debts ;' and whoso ha£^ si:^ence is 
sovereign (to the length of sixpence) over all men/’ &C0X 

Homer never mentions money; wlueh leads one to dbnchide 
that in his time it was still uninvonted. According ty Herodotus 
it was the people of Lydin, the country of the ‘ rich Croesus,’ 
and rich in gold mines, who first coined money of pi'ecious metals. 
Xenophon, aHuding to that sJlme ** purity of the Athenian*c()in,” 
shews himself quite a Pdblite iji fii# preference of a full standard to 
a depreciated or paper currency; In most places,” hS says, “the 
merchant must take goods ifi exchange for those which he brings, 
because the money fias no credit in vther places'" (foreign ex¬ 
changes against it), “ whereas in Athen^, if he likes, he can make, 
up this bdantse in mbhey,^^ie^ is the most c&nvenient article * 
and easiest of dxc1i(an^.”§ % On the other h^nd, the * Birmingham 
Sohoor may cite for itself the high^aathority of Solon, who,^.to 
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" facilitate the liquidation of, dehts/v ordered the mines of 70 
drachma to h^ a legal tender of the nominal value of 100 drachms; 
an expedient which Plutarch adwrii^lj pronounoea to have been 
a '•* relief to‘the debtor^ivithoiJ^ iiyury to the CSfeditOr.!” * v 

The Cartkaginiaae, too} cunning traders as ^Oy were, antici¬ 
pated, though more legitimately, the dac^ne and^ipyste^ of t]|^e 
Pinninghana School in‘ the use of “ symholic money." * It was 
they who isauad leather ^mouey-~a circulating medium consisting 
of stamped, leather tokens; and the fiict tells, for one thing, of the 
existence w public credih of honest dealing, security and eontii 
nuity qf circumstances, and of a very advanced state of civilisation. 

Other Grecian countries, practising still more scientific methods, 
had a twofold currency, one for home uses, made of iron, and 
merely of symhoUo value; the other of precious metal, for pur¬ 
poses of exchange with foreign countries.* Plato, wlio defines 
money as' “ a symbol for the sake of exchange," adopts such a 
twofold currency in his ideal Republic. And the plan has been 
revived by soma of our currency doctors, who are no I’latos. 

Banking was a flourishing trade at AthensT Bankers received 
deposits" at call,” or upon interest, ^he usual rate being 1 per cent, 
par monsam. They, again, m^de advances at fiO per cent, or so 
interest pm: annum, to kaders, to “ generals ” setting out on ^pe- 
ditions; or atintere^t od to youngfashionables, who revenged 

.themselves on'the hatpd but indispensable " usurers” by railing at 
them on the Rialto, bankers, we are told, gave no receipts, tlie regu¬ 
lar .entries. in their books 'being accounted suificicot. Tout corrme 
chee hous. The ^mples also, whose sacred‘character mode thorn 
pi Jees of great |eourity, took people's spare money and valuables 
in safe keeping. The shrine of Apollo at Ji)elphos, respected by 
all Ordecet was a foxDou's ‘hank of depOEiit’ of that sort, and 
guarded immmse treasures " is its celliuns." , At times, in pressing 
emergofiey,t>the State mads use of these I'eserves by way of loans, 
which werd always paid back with religious fidelity. The law of 
debtor anddreditor was very severe at Athem, going to the length 
of eapital punishment in expeeme cases of firaudulmice. Demos¬ 
thenes, extols the " exceUeat protection " which the Athenian law 
ad'ordh to the credited: ** for^ (giys he," commerce proceeds i^ot 
iro|)k iha hmower, but from the* lender, without .whose assistance 
:^jTeeiael, no ci^t^„ no paseenger canid stir.” 

ai mhsple of ‘ Spactan” eceanmy and' financierfhip, a case, 
Artatotle. deserves mention. The Spartans, desiring 
to>a8si8^^^a<^ of Sanfoa, tl^iiir allies, with a loan, raised the 
' necea^HilBda'in tlmi manner^ a,‘general fast of twenty-four 
houiypi.yi[^d8H9b^hoth^ficr mm am beast; and the ‘capital’ 

kes Banded over tt> the necfisaitoaa borrowers. 
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• 

‘ We will now glance ai the'item o4 taxes and revenue. Taxes 
are one of the earliest facts of the s(^al science. When AlexAnder 
conquered Babylon, ha found there the existenoa of m^octrbi, an 
excise charge of 10 pt»r ceni on the value of^ve^y article entering 
the city. The Athenians had a regnlair and ittt(dligent*sy8tein of 
taxation. The,revenue was derived from public lands, mines, 
&c., winch were farmed out; from taxes Sn imports,>exports, and 
market-excises; from the tributes of resident aliens and fireed-raen ; 
from fines and confiscations ; from contributions assessed on 
citj/Ons according to their wealth, or expected from ■them as 
voluntary gifts to the state; and last, not least, from the pay¬ 
ments of tiibutoxy cities and states. The taxes were mostly 
fanned : let by anetim to the highest bidder. The contributions 
of the citissens, voluntary or forced, particularly in times of war, 
weighed heavily upon the rich, who had to fit out ships at their 
own expense, &c. The citizens at large measured with sharp 
critjcibia the liberality or parsimony shown by the wealthy on 
these occasions; so tiiat “ in such times it was almost better to 
be a poor tlian a rich man.’’* , 

Some of the taxes we read of show the early inventive ingenuity 
of Chancellors of the*Excheqfter; ni» at Ephesus, a tax on gar* 
meuls ornamented with gold; at Lycia, a tax onfadse hair; taxes 
on conjurors, quacks, &c. * 

Duties on imports, seem, on the whole, tv have been mode- 
rati*. At Athens, for instance, in Demosthenes’ time, corn, 
woollen garments, yessels of silver, &c., paid 2 per cent. At Bomie, 
under the Emperors, tne import duty on goods yas 6 per cent.*; 
witli the allowance of “ drawbacks” on re-exportai^on. Custos^- 
houso officers were evidently awkward peojde to deal witlj then as 
now : Qtiod qmd ^rofSaiua non cat pcWhat wa§ no*t pro- 
pci Ij declared got confiscated,” oozes out of Terenee? 

Bui we must not load^he reader, if %ny has followed as thus 
fur, with detaila at the end of our journey. Happy ii*we have 
succeeded in conveying to him some notion of t^ a^rit which 
pervaded those old arrangements and iijformed,those details. One 
concluding reflection, and yt& have done, lu comparing the 
poli|ico-econ.omioal theories, ai^ saagee of the ancient worid mith 
our own, we meet.with various diu'eieixceS' of digrea, * But clear 
differences of kind wo can oady' onmo two. ^Firat, the ration 
between capital aodd^our: riavery, namely, or servitude fbr 
life, instead of free labour, or contract by the weej^ or the mouth. 
Scboiidly, the different estiamte.fenned of the zftiture of labour 
and the character of the laboffirer*: sympathy and respect having 
now, in profession at least, takenllte ^lape ^ancient contumely. 
We have heard the Greigk phalosSphofs fastidious contmnpt fur 
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coarse labour and its bodyideforming affects. Our own latest' 
pbilosopberj on the contrary, enumerates amongst the “two men” 
he honours, “firet, the toil-worn ciniftsmau that, with earth- 
made impfements, laboriously^ conquers the ^orth, and'mqkes her 
man’s.”* «To o«rphilosopher the “hard, crooked hand,” “the 
rugged face,” bent back, and manred limbs are “ veperable“ for 
it is the faca of a maif living manlike," and in his “ duty,” “ bo 
out of it who may." 

Both these “ differences in kind" are traceable to tivo causes; 
neither o§ which were yet in operation amongst the ancients, but 
the combination of which lias given the modern world its distinc¬ 
tive. character: the Chn’stian religion and the Teutonic race. 

“ Christianity” has, in our day, become unfortunately a phrase 
that falls so glibly from trivial tongues, and is cuirently used as a 
garb for such a diversity of things (some of them very melancholy 
things), that men who recognise and respect its real historical 
significance become reluctant to pronounce the word at all. But 
we must note here that, beyond question, the Christian religion 
introduced a new elenysnt in the social relationship of man. It 
conferired a new sacredness on man—^not regardable henceforth as 
citiien cmly, but as 7nan and spn of ifian, whimi had manifold conse¬ 
quences. The infinitude with ivliich the human being got invested 
led, on one side, fo strange aberrations,—^witness the Inquisition 
and the theory cqpcerning heretics. On the other hand, il 
brought “emancipations,” and questionings as to the “ rights” of 
nvm over man, which still await their clear^scttlements. 

• The Teutoniq race, again, was a race of icorkcrs from the 
.b%inning. ' ^Hieir most popular “ god ” was the hard-fisted Thor, 
the friend of hinds and peasants; a very^dcraocratic god, whose 
sceptrb wfis a hammer, and his coming ‘glory n prophecy: “ The 
’ hammer shaH survive.” 

Under »uch auspices, ^^rvitude and Ifibour received new mean¬ 
ings and*a new standard of rights. Yet it will perchance be 
owned by the thoughtful at this time of day, that the longings of 
Christian “ infinitude,” wljich are apt to degenerate into senti- 
menl^al cants; and Teutonic indefatigability of work, which, under 
ciroumstances, leads‘to over-woi'k an^ mere-work (‘ Sp.mson tim¬ 
ing voluntai'ily the Philistine mill’)—it will be owned, we ^ay, 
that these two modern elements may be advantageously checked 
and moderated by the “.symmetrical” sfisjadard o£ tlm Greeks, 
and the courageous principle of their philosophers with regard to 
tbo ■ sigfit of everything to be greeted “ according to its own 
niture."' e 
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L Itefiort of the Committee appohUted hy the House of Commons 

to inquire into the Removal of the Courts of Lazv, 1812. 

S/ Report of the Second Committee apj^inted for ihe same 

posc. 1845. 

n'^HE liolcling of courts of law'yas, in the time of our^anccstors, 
X attended with great ceremony, hut without much convenionce. 
Little of the ceremony now remains—^much, indeed, in form, hut 
none in spirit. The Iiigh-sheriiF still meets the judges of assize 
at the limits of the county,—at least at the station on the railway 
nearest to the confines of his jurisdiction, llis posse comifaius 
consists of himself and his chaplain. It is still an anxious time 
for the sheriff,—fotfear his SAvord should get between his logs. In 
olden times when the judge arrived, the posse comitatiis consisted 
of the gentlemen of the county, who rode with the judge to the 
county tOAvn; and it will he romembci'el that it Avas one of the 
insults offered to the notoi^ous Jeffries, that the gentlemen of 
Somerset refused him this customary courtesy. Noav, the escort 
is converted into a carriage and four, with Servants to match. 
One high-sherifi* lias eA'cn attempted to change *tbis order of 
things, and AA'aited for the representative of the Queens justice 
in a street cab ; a disrespect for Avhicli life sheriff Avas fined in jhe 
sum of one hundred pounds. When arrived at the coftiUy- 
toAvn, the judges sIioay that they are judges hy presorviiig 
their gravity, whilst two trumpeters attempt a Avelcomo on their 
instruments A\'ith coasiderahle independence of oi:je ifnothei*. 
The escort is then joined by ten or twelve men in» the sheriff’s- 
livery, called javelin-r^n, and carrying enormon?^ pikes or 
lialberds. This gallant baud ahvays reminds us of tlic^ usurping 
king’s army at “the Surrey.*’ Wo believe tliey are Intended to 
represent the high-sheriff's retainers, called together to guard the 
Queens judges against all robbers," highAvaymen, and rebels, 
.rhey ai'c now neither very cevcinonial nor udfeful. Indeed tliek use 
ongc puzzled a distinguished *peef, who accordingly nvide impiiry 
of their purpose from the hiie Mr. Justice Maule. That learned 
judge, after^ short ^-Itoughtful pause, jreplied, “That lie was not 
aware that the javeliu-men were of any service, unless it was to 
help the judge to charge the ^rand jury.” Tfio ceremonial on 
circuit has indeed become a fArce, and a foolish expense; it 
might well he dispensed * with.* Neither in London have the 
ancient ceremonies of Justice fared much bettor.. The “ term” 
is still opened witji forms of ancient grandeur. The pro- 
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cession from Serjcant^s Inn, which ,ODCg held divided honours* 
with tjyit c/i' tbo Lord Mayhr, has long fallen into decay; the 
Chaneellor’s banquet has been'eonverjed into a breakfast at his 
awn house"; and the *soleinn mai’ch up Westminster Ilal^ to the 
Queen’s Ilencli is now represented by a short walk across a 
corner of the building,—the judges ^ind Vicc-Ohauceilors stand 
for a moment on the th&shold of the great door/and then mys¬ 
teriously disappear hy a side-door into the Excheejuer, very like 
the ghosts in the play bf Macbeth at a country theatre. 

But though the heads of law have allowed the anciept 
grandeur of ceremony to decline, they have religiously retained 
the accompanying inconveniences. An amusing instance of this 
occurred in the reign of James II. It is thus related by Kogcr 
North:— 

“ The Court answering to the name of Common Pleas was placed next 
the Hall-door, that suitors and their train migljt readily pass in and 
out. But the air of the great door, when the wind is in the North, 
is very cold, and if it might have been done, the Court had been moved 
a little into a warmer pl^e. It was once proposed to lot it through 
the wall to be carried upon arches into a back I'oom, which they call 
the Treasury. But the Chief Justice? Bridgman would not agree to 
it, as against Magna Charta, which says that the Common Pleas shall 
he held in certo loto, or in a certain place, with which the distance of 
an inch from that place is inconsistent, and all the pleas would he coram 
non judice. Although* at the same time others thought that the locus 
there means the mlla o^ly. So that the returns being copied West- 
m6n;gistenuin, the Court might sit even on the other side of the Al;hcy, 
aijd no solecism of jurisdiction happen. But yet that Ibrmal reason 
hindered a usefttl reform; which makes me think of Erasmus, who, 
having rqad somewhat of English law, said that the lawyers were 
doctisslmulh genus indoctissimorum hominum^ 

ThiScPpjyit of dislike to* alteration stiK* remains: it was only last 
year IhahAvitnesses intended to give evidence before the grand- 
jury were for the fii^t time sworn in a place separate from the 
court, although their being sworn in Court was productive of the 
greatest inconvenience. 

^ Courts of law wert) originallydield in old town-halls, the halls 
of baroniaj castles, and even “in ^aols. The arrangements/ for 
them were always hasty, the ventilation invariably defective, and 
the rooms having been bidlt for another pupgpse, generally unsuit¬ 
able. At times they were so ill-situated as to produce thamost 

con^quences; once at Oxford, owing to want of 
ventilf^^.or thp escape of son£e' Boxious gases into the Court, 
the counsel, jury, witnesses, Und spectators, almost lo a 

man, fell victims to a sfiofft, teirrible, and then^unknown disease, 
though it was probably cholera. The eveht hfts since been known 
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as the Black Assize. .A small imitation of this catastrox>he was 
attempted lately by the ventilators of Westminster HaU. For 
some reason only known themselves, they primped^the dir from 
a raa^sbwer into nthe Bail Court^ The effect was magical-; not 
the oldest lawyers present had ever smelt such a stench before, 
used as they jwere to bad smells; the court was cleared in an in¬ 
stant, judge, officers, lawyers, witnesses, and jusymen fled for 
their lives in the wild confusion: of a rout. So far the experiment 
was cpiite successful; the perpetrators have steadily refused to 
;reveal its scientific purpose. As the old halls bogan to be 
abandoned, and court-houses to be built in our county-towns, 
the old inconveniences and defects were in the conservative 
spirit of England carefully imitated. The marks of haste in former 
plans wore copied fot permanence in stone and brick. The conse¬ 
quence is, that although honest attempts are now being made to 
erect courts of justice such as they ought to be, there is scarcely 
a court in the widtli and breadth of the land that is not a dis¬ 
grace to the country; not from any want of funds or expenditure, 
but simply from a servile love of prqpcdent and disregard of 
utility—too common in architfjcts. 

The judges ore, perhaps, the or^ly persons who are fairly com¬ 
fortable in a court of justice; though in many courts their own 
rooms are little better than back closets, and They have no means 
of lacaring private applications or motions jp any decent form. 

Being persons in high authority, they ought to be able to see 
after their own,accommodation; yet of so little weight is Uieir 
autliority in opposition to stupidity, obstruction, and neglect' in 
the keeping of the courts and tlieir own apartmonti^ that these grave 
seniors are constantly complaining in vain. They havf authority 
over much, but seeid to have no power over the va 7 court in 
wlii'ch Llioy exercise their function. We see that ffhey can fine h 
high sheriff for a bre^h of cevemohial; why should* they not 
have power to place those whose duty it is to provide proper and 
sufficient courts for the public under some ban, until such pro¬ 
vision be made ? The matter rests with the counties; but if a 
grand jury c^n control a county, by presenting a bill that a.bridge 
is^out of /•epoir, could not^a^^milar pressure he exercised i-n 
respect of courtsj of law ? % 

As the couiiis do a ^eat*amoant of work, and sit many hours 
at a time, it may n«tftrally be supposed that so worldly and acute 
a body of men as those who constitute the ^far are well pro¬ 
vided in ordinary matters ofjcomfort, at least* in the necessary 
means of cairying on tljeif profitable calling. Is it possible 
that the great serjeant, who just this,moment moved our sym¬ 
pathies for his-client^—“that wooniun,*'—could, in the 

redundancy of his person and his fees, condescend to disrobe 

• .. n ft 
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himself in anything but a kin^d of forensic boudoir? or that the 
graceful *SirY., whose perfect diction and perfect attire equally 
move Our admiration, would hot demand at least ^ a private 
dressing-room, when arranging the folds of his toga aud,t|ie fall 
of bis bands'? No such thing; these gentlemen, proud in their 
calling, are humble in their necessitici?, and wherever duty calls 
them, gently ^ibrait to b^ thrust with a do^en othei^ into a back 
closet, termed ^‘the robing-room,*' and share with them, in prepa¬ 
ration for the court, the*^ one towel, the one bit of glass, the one 
comb, and^ the three pints of water. More, the forty or fifty 
gentlemen who support this room, so fierce in public, are 
like lambs in pi'ivatt^; for not only do they consent to he treated 
Avith the parsimony of the workhouse, and the communism of a 
Yankee steamer, but they sweetly agree to pay a large price for 
their accommodation, so that the robing-room keeper not only 
makes a better income, but thinks himself more of a gentle¬ 
man than many of his customers. The worst rohing-room is 
that at Hicks* Hall, Olorkenwell, where they dare not clean the 
place, lest the dust should not lie again before the next sittings. 
But the most cruel, that of tlie Old Bailey. It is placed next to 
the Sheriffs' kitchen. Think of the’ legion of the briefless, 
compelled for years to scent an aldcrmanic dinner, with no liope 
in their own hearts?'beyond a chop at the Cheshire/* or a steak 
at the “ Cock/ 

f 9 

We not only mention the ill-nccoiniuodation of tlio Bar, bo- 
cauge it ia part of a bad s^^stem, but because it is for the public 
interest that thes^ members of the court should he kept iii'im 
efficient state foj,’ their labours. The client pays a bigh fee for 
his advocate, and it is unjust that merely from bad accommoda¬ 
tion and j^l ventilation the powers lie has paid for should he 
marred. Nor is it less for the public benefit that the Bur should 
have some rommon meeting-place. *' 

The Queen’s Bench boasts a small waiting-room, with news¬ 
papers ; and that, besides the robing-rooms, is all the accom¬ 
modation for the enormous Bar that attends Westminster Hall. 
Beforq the burning of fhe old Hoiises of Parliament, there was 
a kind of club, calle'd Alice’s Ceffee-house, wliich was {ittend,ed 
by tile Bara of all the courts. 1?hcre was an intpreourso between 
the members of the Common Law Bar and those of the Equity 
Bar, which was agreeable«to botli parties,* ^and very frequently 
extremely profitable. At present these two bodies are almost 
unacquainted with one another even personally. The separation 
of the" two Bars js complete—ah Undoubted misfortune to the 
profession as well as to the piihlfc. ^ 

But not only is there“a‘waat of proper rooms for the Bar, 
,5»»:aiting for causes, to sojourn in ; but Westminster Hall is almost 
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destitute of those libraries •which ey^cry one would naturally deem 
necessai^y. There is a set of llegorts kept in each ?>£ tlu)«courLs, 
and that js all. Owing t) this want of libraries, added 'to the 
distawe between tli^ courts and chjimbers ,*010011 time is spent by 
barristers in absolute idleness—time that might otheiwise be well 
employed in draughting iegat papers jnd writing opinions, had 
tliey a place where tliey could have access to boejes, and where 
they could use their papers with comfoi;t to themselves. With 
such accommodation, the majority might get through their husi- 
^icss in the inoniing, and tho^^iecossity of late hou^s and the 
midnight oil would he almost done away with. Tliey would bo 
fresher for the work of the public the next morning. 

In those parts of the courts where the public come into direct 
contact with the Bar, the necessary provision is equally deficient. 
There arc oulv two-or three consultation-rooms in Westminster 
Hall, and generally none in other court buildings. These im¬ 
portant preliminary war-councils are held in every corner that 
four or tive people can cram into—at the back of the court—in 
the jjnssagos, and in the great hall;—in fact, anywhere they 
ought not to he, Loth on account of silence and of secrecy. 

jf the barristers are ill c*ared IJor by tlic keepers of the New 
.Palace and the county magnates, wliat accommodaticni is pro¬ 
vided for the attorneys, who arc officers of the court, under the 
authority, correetionj^nd almost domiciliary sup*ervision of the 
court ? dimply none whatever. Whatever sympathy may have 
hc.'cii excited f«r the judges, counsel,'jurymen, and.witnogses, 
none lias ever heon given, nor even asked,^br the attoln^ys. 
The attorneys seem to he fully aware of this, and have wisely 
abstained from demajiding what they knew would not. be accorded 
to them; and cons?:quently have provided for tliLWiscflves, hy 
hiring common meetii^-rooms of their own in the innnediato 
neighbourhood of the courts. In respect thou of convenience in 
that quarter, they are the ouly persons wlio are well fllf, because 
they are the only persons independent of public favo^ir. 

However evil the condition of the courts mav be to the three 

•» 

classes—-judges, coiiusel, and attornej's,—they encounter ouly 
that which is deleierious, and •cjjsagreeahle, to a great extent, in 
the pursuit of profit; and it is impossible to excite inuoh general 
commiseration for their wants, except on the ground of pre- 
setring these impefitant functionaries in full efficiency. But wo 
now come to the classes with whpm the public^ sympathize most, 
because they are the public,themselves—namely, the jurymen 
' and witnesses. ’ Perhaps, (is far as mere respect is concerned, 
th6 juryman has the tidvanta^o of tjie witness; at least during 
part of his stftvice, ,the juryman ^jits in a box (generally un¬ 
cushioned), with more opportunities of breathing thau is accorded 
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to any one else in court, ezvjept th 6 jitige. A juryman in 
waiting .ie, however, treated in t^e same rude and feemi-barbarous 
way as are .witnesses in waiting, Bolfc classes know ^nothing 
except that they are wfiiting; /or what purpose, tame, or place, 
they have no instruction. There is no one to direct them to their 
proper court, or to seats r^erved fo? 1 ;hehi,if l^iere were any, or to 
any place. They are left to wander at large about the const and its 
purlieus until they are wanted, when, of course, they are jiever to 
be found. Then arises from the officials of tlie court a fierce cry 
for “jurynten in waitin’,'’ accompimied with diapason growls from' 
the judge about “ fines, and keeping the court." Then tlie ushers 
of the court issue iu hot haste from it, in what we raAy well term 
a juryman hunt. One rushes into the Great Hall, gazes at its 
vast emptiness, and proclaims in a monstrous voice, to the work¬ 
men employed there, that “Jurymen air wanted in the Kim’ 
Pleas.’’ This is an usher of the old school, attached to precedent, 
but averse to practical results. Having pertbnned his duty 
according to ancient custom, ho again retires to his bttlo seat, 
and slumbers as of yore.. The other, a yoimger man, with revo¬ 
lutionary hotions of law reform, darts into a Nisi-prius court, 
where the great serjeant is making a '"touching' appeal in favour 
of his client. The usher, not Vegarding the sentiment of the 
moment, truouiets forth in a tone that employs the whole 
ascending soaJe front do to si, that “furymen air wanted 
in the Kimmin-pieas.’ Every one’s attention is distracted. 
The.seijesnt’s grand parenthesis in aggravation* of damages is 
utterly ruined, ant^ the jury soon alteiwavds give the victim of a 
“breach of pronyse’’ a verdict ot iorly slulhngs. The hunt has 
been unsuccessful, and the business of the Common Pleas is 
stopped;" bift at this crisis it is disooverecl that tlie persons 
required have been all the time sitting jn the barristers’ seats, 
totally uiwivwave that they were the persons in whose behalf all 
this commo'tion has taken place. They are of course immediately 
ordered into Ihe jury-box, lectured by the judge, and then sworn 
in, with a savage earnestness that must strike terror into tbeir 
hearts., 

All this confusion might he ^dily. avoided by treating tbs 
jury in a moEner consistent with their style, as “ Gentlemen of the 
jury.” Th #y gentlemen have no intetest whatever in the causes 
theytity—n^ven so much as a witness. Thej* &re taken from their 
ordinary dwas to .perform a public one; always at an inconve¬ 
nience, often, at a mss. Do they npt deserve some consideration 
%om the pQblie ? «N(^, what cop ld be easier, in "a well-arranged 
system of courts, than to, provide a comfortable, gentlemanly 
waiting-room 'for them, with* all ‘proper oonvenibnoe apd atten* 
dauccj and with newepapem. A notice of the whereabouts of this 
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room, and of the.course*,th&y are to ^ke in ottending to their duty, 
ought to be printed on the sammona. The jurymdh in.'^aiting 
would he only to® glad to Avail themaelves of tliia privilege. In 
this ri»om’ they qouM always be fyund, and immediately sum¬ 
moned by name. The trial by jury is atill a great inetitutiou in 
th^ country, and if it is worth preserving, and we submit that 
it is, it would he well not to make the exercise of the duty pain¬ 
fully disagreeable to those called upon to jierform it. 

At present, service on a jury is practically a gratuitous duty. 
The common juror receives Iburpence for eaoh trial that he sits 
upon. This has been his “ wage” from time immemorial. It 
may happen in a week's attendance that he may only sit upon 
three trials, and he will for his services receive one shilling—a 
mere mockery of a remuneration. Why should a witness be paid 
for his loss of time, and a juryman not? Each equally performs 
a public duty. The only persons engaged in a trial are the jury, 
who are also (except the judge) the only persons who have no 
interest wliatever in the matter. It was an ancient rule' of the 
common law, that every one performing a public duty should be 
paid. Privy-councillors are .entitled to pay, members of, the 
commons to their wages, and coniipou jurymen to this fourpenny 
fee. No doubt when it was first established it did, owing to the 
difl'erence in the value of money, furnish a "reasonable recom- 
pence in tire majority of cases for loss of.time; but in this, as 
in many other things, the letter, not the spirit, of the law has 
been maintainetk ' If the common jurdrs are not to.be fqji’ly 
paid, the fourpenny fee ought to be abolished ; its offer is a^ays 
resented almost as an insult, and it is generaU;^ given back to 
the usher. Special jarymen, who come from a superior class, 
and possess more inflflence amongst the makers of th* laV, have 
taken care that their pa^ shall be a reality; they obtain a guinea* 
for each trial they are sworn upon. * , , * 

Jurymen are not the only unfortunate persons sunSmoned to 
our courts of law in England ; there is another class’whose con¬ 
venience, comfort, and feelings are utterly disregarded—we mean 
the witnesses. Compelled under heavy penalties to attend and ' 
speak, they are treated as i(i th^ had donS something wrong in 
being in any way connected with the case in whicl) they come 
ti> give evidence. There is'searoely a court in the country where 
^y waiting«room, reftealiment-room, qjf othm: convenience is pro-. 
viaed foi’ them; even at St. George's HaU,.Liverpool, where there are 
rooms for witnesses, all other qpsetitialconveniences of a court are 
Witnting, and the Vraiting-r^oiiis Bhemselves «te scarcely famished. , 
In' London the treatment of witnesses is little less than bar¬ 
barous. At Wettmuis^er, 'winter and summer, they must resort, 
to^the Great HaH, without even h seat, or the means of resting . 
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themselves. At Guildhall it isvthe same, unless they consent to he 
huddled .together in one of the ^venues of the court, like pigs in a 
sty. At the^ Old Bailey the waiting-haH is oppn to the street, and 
is-one of the greatest shenes of.abomination in'xiny part of London. 
There is no separation of classes; the most delicately-brkl lady, 
unless she chooses to pay an exto/tiontite fee to be admitted Uo 
a foetid gallery just over the dock, or can moke sufficient interest 
with some official to ohtuin a seat near the bench, must consent 
to wait until she is colled,' amongst a crowd of vulgar policemen, 
low women, thieves’ Mends, and all that peculiar race that 
criminal trials always call into the light. She cannot escape 
with her feelings unoffended, and she will be fortunate if her 
pockets are not rifled. But the Old Bailey is respectable and 
agreeable when compared to the courts and entrance-halls in 
which the Westminster and Middlesex magistrates enact the 
mysteries of their sessions. They must be seen to be understood. 
The pit of a penny theatre in Tothill-fields could scarcely b(! 
more crowded, ntauseous, and vile, .than the comdors of the 
Sessions Court-house af Westminster. At the Old Bailey, crimes 
of the deeper dye and greatest magnitude tire tried; in the West¬ 
minster Court, small 'dishonesties and trivial assaults constitute 
the chief interest. ^ A man may pass through life without witness¬ 
ing a murder or being the victim of a gigantic fraud; but it is 
extremely improbably that a man of business will be many years 
occupied in his calling, without being called upon to appear 
against some petty thief for some act of pilfering or embez¬ 
zlement. The general public are consequently most practically 
interested in the improvement of the Sessions House at West¬ 
minster, Hicks’ Hall at Clerkenwell; yet these court-houses 
are almbstf without exception, the worst in England. 

‘ Witnesses generally consist of-three cl^asses,—the professional, 
legal, OP police witnesses'; the experts; and the ordinary or 
general witnesses. All demand the sympatliy and care of the 
public, in w^iose cause they are engaged; but of all, the last class 
in particular. The first consists (>f attorneys, their clerks, and 
policemen—^persons yrho know how to moke themselves easy 
everywhere, and who are acqu^t^d pwith the purlieus of the 
coittts. The second attend generally by their aivn consent, and 
are highly paid for their scientific ot " expert” evidence, many 
' of them indeed, almost making a professium of their knowledge 
in this hehalf, as.everybody knows is the case with the prinoi^ 
mediei4''juyiapruffista of the counriy; these gentlemen may bb^ 
' expeett^ to put up mth any nec^ssary^inconvouleuces that their 
calling demands of them., The inconveniences, however, that we 
complain of here are.'not cases of necess^y. But it is for the 
last class, or general body of the witnessed, that improvement in 
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the arrangement of ouf court-houses is imperatively called for. 
In genertu, they attend to give .evidence on compulsiOfl, and 
unwillingly. There is, indeed, ^ difference amohgst ranks in this 
respecf, the upper closes being th» most (fiffident of attendance, 
from a natural objection to public gaze, and the absence from 
their usual occupationsthe lower clasises are more willing, as 
they look for\vard to a paid holiday. All, however, dTe unused to 
courts, and have an ordeal new aiid anxious to undergo. They 
are sent for to speak the truth according to the best of their 
recollection—that recollection beifng likely to bo coufifscd, from 
tho unaccustomed circumstances under wliich it is called upon 
for its exercise. 

An uninitiated person would suppose that people so com¬ 
pelled to a duty would bo treated with much consideration : 
and that for the very purpose for which they are called, their 
bodily strength and the even tone of their nervous system would 
be carefully preserved. No such tiling,—^iiresent by compulsion, 
a witness is treated as if of no interest to any one ; if he Avere a 
client, there would be hopes for him from the counsel and the attor¬ 
neys ; or if he could present ^imself as a point of biAv, he might 
excite the interest of the judge;-for the time^ he is scarcely 
a human beiiig—he has not even the dignity^of being a “ step 
in tho cause"—he is less than a document, no .profit to the 
law ; there are no fair copies to be made ofJiim, unhappily it is 
impossible to engross him, or to stamp lym, or to charge for him 
by the folio; he*is only a living thing, to be sw'om, e:!lamined, 
cross-examined, re-examined, to be told to stand down, and th'en 
to be shuffled off the scene. .And so he is negltcted ; and as a 
preparation for his iijiportant function, he is starved^ Ajearied, 
crushed, and suffocated; and at length, when moroughly 
exhausted, started into Jtho Avitness-bpx to recover himself. 

In view of the detestable system of bullying whic^ bxists in 
our courts of law, all must admit how necessary it is, ^s a matter 
of fairness to the witness, and justice to the cause, that those 
culled upon to give evidence should be enabled to get into the 
Avitness-box in a normal or at least in a tjcol condition. ‘Take 
tho*case of u young womair brought up in seclusion, wmrn out by 
standing and ab^nenco, and at length, after two or three days’ 
attendance, called uppn to give evidence. Something like the 
following sebne takes place: the witness, with dress rather dis¬ 
ordered, ascends the box; she commdhces arranging her crumpled 
shawl, collar,' &Cj, and. findijlig, a little space* and air around 
her, gives a gentle sigh df relief. In thm oftcupatiou she is 
suddenly startled by an order to “T[ake the book in ‘er right 
and.’" The witness, pifcbably religiously brought up, and accus¬ 
tomed to a Bible neatly bound, respected, and cared for, is 
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rather sarp^sed at the black leather thlhg placed before her. 
fotil XTith the pressure of ten. thousand greasy thumbs, and as 
many not»more'delicate kisses ^ hoWver, she takes up this 
reverend specimen ot the font EvangolisteC At that moment 
it is discovered that “ ‘ er right and’ ” is gloved, and she is told 
to take off her glove, fc’rom the nature of surrounding circum¬ 
stances, the hand is always hot, and the glove invariably tight. 
The operation is a long one ; the official becomes impatient, and 
the witness, feelmg that a crowd of men arc staring at her, becomes 
confused.* Why a witness canhot take an oath in gloves, if It 
equally binds the conscience, wo have always boon unable to dis¬ 
cover; but so It lb. this legal ceremony must be perlormed m an 
•ungloved hand. The crier then addresses her in the following 
mystic stylo—“ Th’ ev’dence which u shal g’ to cort an jur’ shiil 
be the yol tru and nothun butteriru, shlephu (lod, Kissebook.”'!' 
Scarcely has she recovered from this would-he-solemn rite, 
when she hears a junior counsel, in a hard voice, ask her name. 
According to the natural custom of persons answenng a question, 
and following the rules ef pohteness, she turns towards the speaker, 
and gently replies. Please speak out and address diose gentle¬ 
men,” is the sharp rejoinder. • The witness finds lierself again at 
fault, blushes again, with increased confusion. Py “ those gentle¬ 
men” are meant the jury; hut where they are, sunoiiuded as they 
are by a pressing crowd, only the iniliated-can discover. A tew 
formal questions are thqp put to her; at length, one pertinent to 
th« oausd; on attempting to answer this she suddenly hears herself 
ca'Ued upon to stop, and 'not to answer that question.” The 
question is, however repeated; agaiii the order to stop is given. 
This, ^)hf discovers, proceeds from a rechfeeed senior, who has 
now got upon his legs, and wlio eyes hei all over, witli uuuiili- 
gated impuffence. A contused squabhl? then ensues between the 
twocodn^fel and the judge about the question, greatly to the dis¬ 
tress, of thf witness, who fancies she has created a serious quarrel 


between the three gentlemen. Perhaps she timidly inlei’poses an 
explanation, and is checked by a sharp order to '■ be quiet.” At 
length the question ,’8 put in a modified, and generally, in an 
unintelligible form. Forgetting*’ the “early intimation to speak 
out, she in her natural tone. The jury can’t hear. This 

time the^^i^dge reproves her in the following form—" Mary-, 

you telfr* not been brought here to carry on a private conversa¬ 
tion 4^ the lerj-'oed counsU, hut to give your evidence to those 
gentlePsu." Tfie witness is mm, quite abashed, *and begins to 

^ ^ A , • n ' ' 


^ In “Tbe cvidcluoo ^Mcli \oa shall dve to the court and joxy 

shall be the trath, the ^ole truth, and nothing out truth, so^help you 
Ood. Ki^ the boolL** 
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feel that everybody, incltfflinif “ thoa» ^tlemen," mi^st have a 
very mean opinion of hen The question is again put trf ter; 
thoroughly eowed, half reafty to ory, and ^sustained .only by 
feminine'pride, she sdys "No,”-who* she meant to sa;j “Yes"' 
A confused conversation follows between the counsel and attorneys 
on the side for which she appears. The question is repeated in a 
different form, and this time she says “ Yes.” The uflhappy girl 
has laid the foundation for a rigorous cross-examination from the 
red-faced senior. This dreadful ordeal follows only too soon; 
shd’is told to be careful, is addressdS by her Christian nahae in a 
familiar manner, and is asked if she swears to tliis and to that. 
Contradictious succeed, of course, not intentional, but the result 
of fatigue, exhaustion, and the irritable reproaches of the judge. 
At length she is told to stand down, having been rendered more 
than half hysterical, and is hustled through the crowded avenues 
with downcast eyes and covered with shame, to meet the affection¬ 
ate greetings of her friends for having damaged, if not lost them, 
their cause. 

Every one accustomed to courts of law> will remember that 
some such scene as this occurs ;in every other trial that is heard. 
Much, no douht, of this is unavoidable. It is impossible to 
provide against the rudeitess of learned counsel,^hongh many of 
the judges do their best to check it, and many of the higher class 
of advocates conduct their causes with a markud coui’tesy. Those 
are men either of naturally amiable dispositions, or who come 
from those classes cTf society whore vulgarity of feeling is as 'miich^ 
discountenanced ns is vulgarity of manners. The Bar, however, is' 
a piofcssion open to all comers, and contains ablcwnen from all 
ranks of life, from the sjn of the peer to the son of the m-t^jan; 
talent does not, however, presuppose breeding, and unfortunately, 
if a man is originally of a yulgar nature,^ the practice of the Bar 
is apt to foster and aggravate the disposition to riidenh^S and 
indifference. Much, dierefore, of the bullying system is jinavoid- 
nble, even with the best care of the judges, and the most marked 
condemnation of the public. At the same time it is quite pos¬ 
sible to lessen a‘great dedl of the irritation that arises between 
the court and? the witness from »tlie»nervousness of the witness, 
the defective acoustics of the court, and the position in Ae court 
that the parties cngaged^occupy in relation to one another. 

Very few of* our courts are built on any sound principles of 
acoustics. Some of the old courts are better adapted for bearing 
than the-hew ditos. The woi^ilii^wo know in this respect are 
the new courts &t Bt. George’s Hall, Liverpool.* After nume¬ 
rous alterations, the judge, counsel, jury, and witnesses do 
manage to h^ac one*another a little; but this defective construe^ 
tion has necessitated the erection of various masses of carpentry 
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that have eone far to ruin the architectural beauty of those firio 
roomai It is said that the best room for music is n hollow cube 
without ijscesses of anv kind, and ^perienco seems^ to point to 
'that also as the bebt ibrm/or a court of any kind. ’ Sic Charles 
Barry htfs followed this principle in his committcc-rooms, where 
there has never been ^y complaint of defective, sound. A, dif¬ 
ferent piai» has been tried with marked success in the Crowui 
Court at Chester. Xhis court is the space compiised in a bciui- 
eircle and its diameter, nearly similar in form to the lecture 
theatre# in University College in Gower-street, or some of 'tlie 
theatres for music in Paris.* There can be little doubt <»f the 
excellence of this arrangement for sound; it is superior, but not 
greatly superior, to the cubical form. At the same time, it is 
greatly inferior in the other requirements of a court. It is a form 
that, ill-adapting itself to the rest of the building, demands a 
great deal of room which is useless for other purposes. It is not 
so accessible in all its parts as the other form, and is difficult to 
arrange for a court where the number of persons attending must 
of necessity be greats 

Another, and not a very gecat alteration, would be n ui 'at 
improvement in our court?, and*would go far to diininisJi iJic 
constant irritation that arises from tho witness not being liLaul. 
That is tbe^internal arrangement of the court. Courts are at tho 
present moment ^vranged according to dignity, or that which is 
supposed to be dignity, but without any regard to conve¬ 
nience. The judge is* generally placed on an elevated bench at 
^no end of tho,court. The counsel arc opposite to him, the jury 
on one side het'ween the bench and the bar, and the witness any¬ 
where. , There are courts even at Westminster Hall w'herc thi' 
jury is ffetually behind the witness, and they have to judjre ol 
Ins personfll demeanour by the shape of his shoulders only. In 
this Arrangement,it is entirely forgotten that the great object of a 
trial is \o hear the evidence, and that dignity ought to give way to 
the need of the case. It is the position of the witness that ought 
to ho the primary consideration; so that the judge and tlie 
counsel * are place^ in a not, undignified position, it is all tlu'y 
require; they are certain to tjtftki! themselves heard, , 

The witness ougiit to be farther ffiom the counsel than from 
die judge or jury. A person giting answer, always eudeavouis 
to .tittow liis voice as far as the person* who queiitions him ; if 
therefore the joounsel are farther from the witness, tliMi the wit- 
ndss is ffioor the judge or ju|y, the witness naturally raises his 
‘TOioe without‘being admom|liod. i To effett ‘this the witness 

--^^- 

^ * This 6emi-«iteular fotm Ivaa been adopted the aingvilarly beautiful con¬ 
cert-room in Bt> George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
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should ho opposite the qounsoir the iudRO on a bench at right 
angles to him on his right hand, and the jury also at right angles 
on his loft hand. . f • ^ * * 

The n4varttages of this arrangement wonld be, that theVitnesses. 
would he nearer to the judge and jurf than they are evjr placed 
at present: that they would face the counsel, and, in giving 
aii'jwrs to uiem, would endeavour to thro'il their voicejs to thorn; 
that they would never he tempted to turn away either from the 
judge or the jury, and would be well seen by the whole court and 
tint i)uhlic. Again, the end wall W 4 >uld act as a soundii^-board 
to the voice of the witness, the effect of which might be increased 
bv rendering the end wall slightly concave, adding, at the same 
time, to the beauty of* the building. Such an improved acoustic 
arrangement would admit of a larger pit or well in the centre of 
the court than is usually allowed at present, thus providing more 
sjiiice for tho masters, attorneys, and reporters. There is generally 
a small judges’-room behind the end wall w'herc the bench now 
i- ; fins might conveniently be turned into a waiting-room for the 
witnesses ID the cause, who would enter the witness-box from 
tiiiit room, instead of being scattered thfough tho court and 
Ini^dod through the avenues teethe place of examination: by this 
arjMugement also the witnesses woulU all be out of court until 
tiiey were wanted. It is sometimes necessaiy that witnesses, 
especially scientific witnesses, should bo in court to hear the 
cMdeuce of other witnesses, but these are exceptional cases, and 
might easily be provided for.* • 

Before leaving the subject of the treatment of the witnessos»ih 
court, wo must refer to two other points;—tho obli"ation on wit- 
11 ' sses to stand during examination, and the irreverent adrainistra- 
tiou of tho oath. 'Witli»respect to tKe fiivt, the obligatio}! on. tho 
witness during examination to assume a trying and fatiguing posi¬ 
tion, when the body sliouldTbe at rest in erder to give the^ijindas 
g'.od n chance of being at ease as possible, is one of the remains of 
_>_ 

The plans proposed by Sir C. Barry for the new courts in London are well 
w nthy ot attention, allhongh they do not embrace tlw details we have men- 
tioucij. Ifc proposes a great central Jtffll, almost aJ largo as Westmiftstcr 
Hall, gun'ornidc'd by twelve spacio&s dbd Xmple courts, to whioli arc attached 
libraries, rohing-rooms* refresiuneat'^ms, and all classes of waiting-rooms in 
sufficient number. It c-anuot be doemted that our present insufficient provisidn 
is prodnctivc uf much discaft in thoso who attend the courts, especially in tho 
cliouee-comcrs. ilany a clever man has left t,he Bar, from an inability to 
breathe the fcetid.air of the courts, and many a delicate fitness has never 
recovered attending a,trial. We now that attention is about to be 
cilled io the subject, that such a^uiloiog will be erected*in London as will 
furnish a model for tho rc<erectiou of courts throughout the whole country. A 
bold attempt has beentnade iuBt. George’s Hail, Liverpoed, but without much 
success in any ^lart except i& we hall and portico. 
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the ancient disregard of the subject .in deference to the Crown 
Oneof theuremains of a fiodbn which in olden time made prisonerb 
kneel‘to receive^ sentMioe, lefosed tl^pm the aid of counsel, and 
which at ^ne tir^e rinsed theio the right ev^n of calling witnesses 
in'their q,wn defence. No ieason exists why a witness should be 
required to stand, except that founded on the fiction, that the 
Mcmarch is edways pre^nt in her courts of justice, and that it is 
' a mark of 'respect to her that the witness should be on his legs ; 
there are many reasons why counsel should stand, but there are 
none but this fiction why a if^tness should he made more uncom* 
fortable than necessary. Witnesses are often hours under exa¬ 
mination, and the obligation is an inconsiderate, even a cruel 
rule. The witness-box ought not only to contain a seat, but a 
glass of fresh water for each witness also. Witnesses iu the 
circuit courts in Ireland, and those also called before Parlia¬ 
mentary committees, are always seated. 

Those who believe in the validity of oaths look upon the irre¬ 
verent administration as binding as a more solemn and decentform; 
yet we cannot but think that the present mode of tendering the 
oath in England mn.it result in diminishing its binding force on 
the duller class of consciences. All persons, whatever their reli¬ 
gious feelings about oaths 'may be, must feel not a little scan¬ 
dalized at the flippant manner in which the condemnation and 
judgment cf the Almighty is invoked, by the indifferent and 
vulgar crier tliat administers this solemn form. Judicial oaths ought 
to bo administered by the judge as they are in Scotland. Judge.s in 
England are very fond of talking at trials, here would be another 
opportunity of*loqu8city;—^English judges seem to think it to 
he beneath tfieir dignity to admini&ter an oath, as if it could be 
below apy man to utter a phiyor to Gwl, that a fellow-creature 
may not sip in untruthfulness. We suppose that os' long as oaths 
exist in courts of justice, there must he some ceremony, but we 
cannot cXdmire that used in our courts. A Jew places lus hat 
on his head when being sworn, a lioacar places his hands on 
his brow, a Gentoo throws down a saucer. English Pro¬ 
testants complacently regard these ceremonies as peculiar at the 
least, hut is kissing the out&ifie of a dirty old’ book the less 
absurd or sap^ntitious ? Admitebig'thatthe ^neral ignorance of 
men dem'ands a form, oonld not Ope more suited to enlightened 
ChrisliBnity be devised than the one now«]ised ? ^ 

If there is oecesion for a better treatment of witnesses in court, 
there eertainly^s not less improvement in thq treatment they 
4 eopi 9 ||pNffore they are called to give tes^mony. Even in 
the Bummons the witnesi' is little considered; he is called 
vpon' at idl eveoUs; hie cenvenieufie is never for a m<Hnent enter- 
tsined> and he i^y be «s«Ued upon for'bis evidence at very 
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last monietit, even on the day of trial up to the hour of twelve 
o’clock, without either time'or notiSe to make arraagemraita for 
his business or family coayerjaSi and utterly irre^ective’ hf the 
consequenocs to himself or Uie p^lic he. dq^s.with, atising h^om 
his sudflen and forcel absence. : # • ' * 

The remedy is simple enough—the.pfaviding suitoable Widtuig 
and refreshment-rooms for the witnesses.* Wl^en such, accommo¬ 
dation is provided for passengers in great- numbers at all our 
principal railway stations, it is difficult to see why it is so 
impossible at courts of justice. If the provision only^ went so 
far os to afford a waking-room witl^ otl^r proper accommodation 
for women, it would be felt as a great boon. It is .quite shocking 
to observe the rude and careless treatment the female witnesses 
of necessity receive under the present system of neglect. But 
we go further, and say thtit classified waiting-rooms ought to be 
provided for both sexes. Without mshing to be aristocratic, as 
a matter of decency we can scarcely ask the pure-minded lady or 
tradesman's wife to occupy the same room with the degraded 
women who are constantly summoned as witnesses on criminal 
trials. For the sake of character, a separation ought to take 
place. In proposing a classification, we are not proposing any 
new thing, the witnesses are already classified, and are paid 
accordingly for their loss of time. We have only to carry this 
classification into the waiting-rooms. What would he easier 
than to make the condition of admission into a waiting-room of 
n certain class, the production of a subpoena of a corresponding 
class—a documenl that the witness is always supposed to hdve 
with Iiim. The construction of this accommo(hition would not 
entail any very great expense on the counties, anil would be an 
act of consideration t<f- every subject iu the realm. Tj^ sost of 
attendance wmuld be readily paid in the sale of refresjiments. 

Nor would the adoptiooof this systeip be less advantageous to 
the public than to the witness. At present, unless the mtooiues 
in a case are very carefully kept together, like chickens under 
a lieu’s wing, by the attorney or the policeman who has charge 
of it, the witnesses wander about, and when the case is called 
on, are with difficulty collected, 4# the great-thindvance of public 
business. Sometimes an ignd^aiA, or bewildered man from the 
country wanders away into qtber courts, until the can'se he has 
been subpoenaed to haa, been tried,—and he finds that he not only 
has .|orfeited'the penmty by ndn;attendahce, -but may even have 
been called ^on his subpceim” {a^ *it is teri^d), subjecting 
him to the pa^eut of the deht^yued for, as well as the coats in 
the cause. Whmv a witness is wahUsg there is generally a ac«nei 
of noise andeonfu^oir, the usbem beiUoiring through the passages,, 
and ^he witness at laaa flurriedL On the 
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have proposed, the witnesses might ^easily bo collected from the 
waitinjj-rooms, just before' Che cause comes to be tried, without 
any noise or flur^; and being plaoe^ in a room near the witness- 
box, ongHt to be brought into court as ^self-possessed as the 
conspicuofis and unusual position in which they find them¬ 
selves admits of. 

The position of the prisoner in England has certainly great 
advantages over that of his fellow-unfortunates in other countries 
in Europe. He is treated as innocent until proved to be guilty, 
however,bad hi’s previous chaj|;acter may have been. He is tiled 
on one accusation only, and nbt upon the acts of his life. He is 
not himself interrogated; he is not laid defenceless in ingenious 
pit-falls puiposely laid for him. He is confronted with his accusers, 
and those who witness against him. His trial is open to all the 
world. He is tried by a jury that can neither be pre-selected, 
bribed, nor intimidated against him. The character of his judges 
in general stands unstained by the suspicion of passion, prejudice, 
or partiality. 

Yet with all this, which gives a security against injustice that 
fonns one of the liberties of our country, a full measure of justice 
is not even now dealt out to hint. . For many years the English 
pilsonor was treated with a cfuelty which the worst barbarities of 
the middle ages «could scarcely surpass. Whether innocent or 
guilty, he was confined for many months in an unwholesome 
gaol awaiting his trial; and without a clear knowledge of what 
he was accused of, or who was to appear against him, weakened by 
captivity, he w'as placed at the bar—^not so much to be tried, as 
to be condemnefi. In the early periods of our legal history, he 
was allowed tfi* call no evidence, on the nonsensical ground that 
it was -%ainst the honour of the Crovfc to call witnesses to 
contradict jts evidence. At length, when witnesses were per¬ 
mitted^ the accused,, they could‘not be examined upon 
oath. tIus, the jury were constantly reminded, was not such 
evidence »as could contradict witnesses ex^ined upon oath. 
He might as well have produced none at all; and it was not 
until the reign of Queen Anne that a prisoner could produce 
evidence on oath in‘‘his defeu(%»and even that concession cost a 
straggle of sessions befo^ itfwds made law. This rule was 
actually defended on the ground pf hnmanily, for it was said 
that, jf the prisoners witnesses are not examined on oath, they 
are at liberty to say what. they please in the prisoner’s favour. 
By this (.piece non^nse, was a wicked and cruel law defended 
on the ground^ of humanity. «$\gain, in spite Vf all the great 
writers on law, from the ancient days of the “ Mirror,” to the 
marrow prejudices of Bkqkstone, it was ruled ^o be indecent and 
improper that counsel should be employed against the Crown. 
Counsel might, indeed, stay in the court, but apart and without 
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Communication with the prisoner. {They were not allowed to put 

any question, or to suggest points rif law, though if tTie prisoner, 
hy any miraculous' Bccidej[t, suggested any point ol law, the 
court fifst determined if the point ^honld *be argued, and tlieft. 
assigned counsel to argue it. Hien, gradually, counse^were per¬ 
mitted to cross-examine the witnesses for the Crown, and to 
suggest points of law; bub it was not until twenty years ago—that 
is, in 1830—that prisoners were, for the first time (in the lan¬ 
guage of the statute which gave the right), permitted to make “ a 
full answer and defence of all thait is alleged against them," hy 
being permitted to employ counsel. Still later' was a Cohrt of 
Appeal , established as an act of mercy for unhappy prisoners who 
were convicted under an error of the law. There is still no Court 
of Appeal when they are convicted on an error of fact; and, in 
that case, they must trust to the tender mercies of the Home 
Office, and the doubtftij justice of red-tapery. 

15ut is that all ? Is it enough merely to allow a poverty-stricken 
prisoner, put on his trial perhaps for his life, the privilege of em¬ 
ploying counsel ? Poverty is, to a gi’eat extent, the cause of crime, 
and prisoners generally come fropi the most destitute class in the 
community. At the coming Assize^ at Taverpool, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty prisoners will be collected from all ports of 
youth Lancashire ; of the one hundred and fifty, not fifty will be 
defended by counsel. Amongst the others j^ill be* found sick 
men, without strength or nerves—ignorant men, without words— 
low men, who know not what confidence i^—young childi-en, p^ea-- 
haps young girls, whose thoughts and voices will be drowned in 
their tears—^weak women, palpitating with fear—a^id all varieties 
of poor, weak, ignorant,, and trembling creatui’es. No dqubt the 
majority arc guilty; but that is not yet known, the law^)elicves 
tliem, f<ir the present, to be otherwise. Yet all tlHese will be 
e.vpected to expose peijuiy, i)artiality,*or exaggeration*<n the 
witnesses; to combat unfairness in the prosecuting counsel, im¬ 
patience in the .Tudge; and then to address a large assembly of 
their betters. They will not only have to do this, but to do it 
after the weakening effects of captirity, cowering under the shame 
of Oipciisatiop, anc^ shrinkjn^ «om the reproachful glances 
of friends and relations—perhaps their own children. JBut they 
must do it, though they he deaf, or dumb, or stammer, and that 
in the struggles of all their agonies. Can this be called justice, or 
mercy to the accused ? Of what service is the Prispner’^Counsel 
Bill to them ? equal ignorajj^ce be brought against them on 
tho j)art of the Grown ? Nothihg* of the kind; Uie Crown em-, 
ploys a man of experience to prepare the case against tlie in¬ 
dicted,and another •ne,o^ different but tio\ inferior ability, to coh- 
du'et it against him in court. Nor is this all; the n^ore complicjated 

[Yol. LXVm. No. CXXXIII,3-^NfewSBBjES> Vol. XII. No. t E ', 
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ease, theia&xe the TSiore difflcnlt the defence, the mor^ 
legal al^ty iniltheiHcotight to bear upon it by the Cronin. Even 
in the apwiteat r<yip, inhale the priscoler » undefended, the eceue 
ib ahn^ a painial oiMt „ ( 

It ie a laying aiid eapliBnng znomest for the ptieoner vhen the 
counsel for the peoaeout^pn having opened the case and examined 
the first vRtoaee, the Judge aeks the pisbner “ if he has any ques¬ 
tions to p«t to tibia witeess.” If the prisoner is able to say any¬ 
thing, he generafiy eommenees a statement of his case, and is im- 
mediintcljr jstopped by the couat, who says—" Prisoner, your time 
to speak trill come presently, now you mne only permitted to ask 
the witness questions." The prisoner, who probably has not under¬ 
stood thehearing of the evidence adduced agninst him, then sullenly 
says he has nothing to ask. With every fresh witness the same 
scene is repeated; and, at last, when the case for the Crown is 
closed, and the prisoner is asked if he hast anything to say to the 
jury, he often says he has not,—ho has said all he meant to say 
in the course of the case, or he is wearied out or thoroughly con- 
foundted by being ofiep stopped by the court, and finally makes 
no defence at ^1. This is a common scene: the man is piu- 
hably convicted, and leaves the dock embittered by a feeling tlmt 
he has not had affair trial. Nor does the injury to the prisoner 
rest only with bis own incapacity; while ever}' praise is due to the 
fairness and considi'^tatiun of prosecuting counsel, there cannot 
he a doubt that the case is not so strictly condncteil in nnde- 
fei^ed' coses as in defended cases. All objections to unfair ques¬ 
tions, at least to an unfair mode of putting questions, must come 
&om the accored or his counsel. If he has no counsel, he knows 
not how to object, and does not indeed know that an improper 
courto is being used against him. Leading questions arc then 
ficeely pat, hearsay evidence is quietly let in, -and the ghb puUcc- 
msix iw^Uowed to tell his well-digested story uncxomined. The 
case is galloped through much to Uio satisfaction of .1 udge and 
Jury, w£o like to see business dispatched rapidly. This is 
not only unjust, hut an abandonment of the very principles on 
which justice is admimstered ^ England. 

A man has coinmitted a ^ttapalsughter, ,and indicted for 
murder. < He appears at the bar, and it is found that he has no 
comisel; the Judge puts on a look* of pity, and glances round the 
Bor, The seniors, who are busy, begiir to move ull‘, leaving, 
jp 4 rkaps<|JKimq old man at the law, but one who has fi^ed from 
' themoMlpBto&t insffioimicy, in court. No jijiaior is permitted 
to.,ii£riKtake Che case witho^ hisf consent,*wMoh it would he 
thesrat impertinent to ask for. The Jn^ knows this, and at 
'lens^ nlu^antlv aakk this notorioui^J irtvStuaevt old man to 
uodertoke the dttn&ee of a serious charge of blood sA a moment’s 
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notice, mthooX any p)7eTioas*kpo9iied^ of tSie any 

opportunity of asoertaioir^.fi'ottL tbe prisoner lds< story,‘dr any 
time for pveHmiuory cottsaltSitMn. Tiiis is^ neSdy tbe only in¬ 
stance ia England in* Uioh eouns^is tp prisonei, 

except at the Old Bailey, yrhese the S&nslfe proyido nonnsel oat 
of then* own* poekaU. . . ’ ♦ 

In SootlaBd, every prisoner in tbe High -Court,* or Circuit 
Courts, is enticed to the benefit of counsel; and bOfore the infe¬ 
rior courts to such procurators ae practise before it. The Scotch 
Itftv, differing in this iutcr^ling particular £com that of England, 
does not leavo the panel* to take charge of his defence ^one; 
but, justly deeming that from, his confinement in prison, his 
ignorance of legal subtleties, tmd his anxiety of mind, ho cannot 
he supposed capable of andertaldng so arduous a task, gives him 
the benefit of legal advice in all cases whatsoever. This was long 
ago provided by the Act 1587, c. 91, which orders "that all and 
quhatsumever lioges of this reolme accused of treason or of quhat- 
suiuever crime, sail have their advocates and procurators to use 
all their lauchful defences, <iuhom the judge sail compel to pro- 
cuio for them in case of their ],'cfasal; that the suteof the accuser 
be not taue (query ta’eu) pro confesso, and that the party accused 
prejudged m ony sate before he be convicted Jbe lauchful trial.” 
In terms of this excellent enactment, which has siyco been and 
still IS in viridt observantid, every prisonerj wheAer charged 
with the highest or the lowest offence, is .equally entitled to tlie 
benefit of legal usMstance ; and it is nivanably afforded to lufti, 
insoiuudi, that if the prisoner has not previously applied for 
counsel or agent, the court will assign them to lifoi as soon as 
tlie diet is called, ie. cfti the caUing on of the case. "»Nor has 
tins piivilego,” says Sir Archibald Alison, “been found fb lead to 
any of the abuses, or the eyil con3equeno,es which are so uniformly 
held forth m En^and ns likely to ensue from its adoptiH^fi. On 
the contrary, in this, as in every other department,,necesrity 
moulds practice into a reasonable and practicable form. As the 
pressure of business increases, the necessity of expedition and 
dispatch is more strongly felt ^ all partie*.: confessions iakc 
place by advice of counsel 4n vases where resistance is hopeless, 
or itf likely to render the panel's (i.e. the prisoner’s) tfase worse 
than it appears on the indicfment: speeches are dispensed with 
-on both sides^n those mstances where there is notliing to be said 
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lousiness is^ conducted, it is ♦believed, on the oitcuits neoidy as 
xapidiy'in Scotland as in Engl/ind; and at all events it goes on 
fully as rabidly as is^nsistent with the interests of justice, the 
clue investigation of sach «Mise, and the cbmprehonsion' by the 
public, for whose'r^rmation it .is intended, of what is actnixlly 
going forward. Sir Ar^ibold says, that on two occasions, when 
he Avas AdVocate-Depute at Glasgow, the assizes were the 
heaviest in the island, not excepting York and Lancaster i but in 
both the business was concluded in eight days of actualwoik. In 
Scotland^ the accused have nbt only counsel to speak for them, 
but a copy of the indictment, and a list of the witnesses. 

In France, in the Neth^dauds, in the whole of the continent 
of Europe, counsel aife allotted as a matter of course. In France, 
tbo accused is called upon to say what counsel be has chosen to 
aid him in Lis defence, otherwise the judge names one for 
him immediately, under the penalty of all the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings being nullified. In claiming, in the name of justici' 
uud humanity, that the power of having counsel should be 
accorded to tlie accused, the First President, lie Loraoignon, 
sc.id in the conferences which took place in France to examine the 
criminal ordinances of 1(57(1, “Of all the evil things that talce 
place in the administration of justice, none is to be compared to 
condemning, an innocent person; and it is better to acquit a 
thousand guilty persons, is one of the maxims that the parliament 
has most religiously observed,” &c. But the president’s eloquence 
wtw nn able to obtain at that time the boon he * asked; it was I'eft 
for the ConstituDnt Assembly to reform tliis vicious and barbarous 
rule in Fi‘anc€! Not only did that body admit the accused to the 
assistance of counsel, hut they made it a duty on the judge to sec 
that the‘prisoner lias counsel, if he has clioseu none. This has 
been confirmed in both ^he Criminal (.'odes of ^’’rance. This gain 
alone tifh almost worth a revolution. 



Art. III.— Suicide m hifk and LiTEEATUEif. 

< • • 

Traite du Suicide con^dM dam see r<{pports avec la Phildso- 
phie, la Thdohgie, la M^declne et la Juri^^dence. Par 
Louis Berfrand. Ouvrftge couronn^ par I'Acauemie Imp6rlale 
d^^6deciqp. Paris. 185^.» . « 

I t • . ‘ 

HE jury returficd a verdiot*~-I)ied by !{jis Own haasd under 
temporary iosanitiy.” Such isfihe undeviatiilg formula 
closiiigtevciy iu^utfy into'cases of suioide. The law which for- 


The Verdict of Insmity, 

• ■ 

bids the rites of Christian fepultnr* to all who liavn voluntarily 
made away with themselvi^, is fejt to be an absurd and* bdious 
law, and is eluded by a fiction. Nay, evepi those jurymen who 
do notiwish to evade law by a fiction which will at,least pro¬ 
cure decent burial, and shield the unhappy survivors from an 
additional pang, are nevertheless, for tAeir own Bakes, glad to 
pdrsnade themselves, or to seem to pdrsuade thenffielves, by a 
verdict, that the suicide, which fills them with horror, was the 
act of a madman; an act only possible under the sudden incur- 
sfon of passions which, for the ti&e, deprived the victim of all 
faolf-eontrol. The convenient formula of “ temporary inbauity” 
satisfies all parties. Tt eludes an absurdity, and it diminishes 
the horror of an event. 

Kew readers will be disposed to cavil nt such a corapromi.se of 
conscience. Yet, if we wish to understand this act of suieide, 
we muht look it steadily in the face, unbiassed by collateral con¬ 
siderations : and in doing so, the very first cpicstion which arises 
is precisely the question invariably answered in only one Avay by 
the English juryman. Is snicide the aat of a madman? A 
moment’s reflection assures usj that it often is, and often is not, 
the act of a miulman. Insane men commit suicide, ns thev 
commit murder, theft, follies and extravagances; hut we do not 
assign every murder, theft, folly or extravagance.to iusanily, 
nor should we assign every suicide to that* origin. (Jasuisf^, 
indeed, are ready to prove that although, the instmiiy may only 
liave.heeii teinporftry, yet, during the passionate afilux of dcsiinir, 
reason was totally suhyiergcd; the victim' had l®st all power of 
self-control, all sense of moral responsibility, nnflj for the time 
being, was truly iusan^. This is but casuistiy, howe^^^r. On 
similar grounds every man must at times be collet insane. 
Anger is brief madness., Appetite is, brief madness. Fixed 
attention is brief madness. We are all madmen, w^ft lucid 
intervals. Difficult as it may he, and is, to define the precise 
phenomena of insanity, the common sense of mankind suffices 
for the broad distinction between tlmse who are sane and those 
who are insane; and against 8u<ih commoi^ sense, casuistry is 
powerless. Except, titorefbte,‘as »the evasion of a foolish law, 
nothfng is gained* by the verdict of “ temporary insaility,” aud 
much is lost it. In curious contrast with this verdict is the 
treatment of slucide iutiiterature: the jitryman always represents 
suicide as the act of a madmim; the poet and novelist always 
represent it as eitjrer the delib>»tion, or the clespair, of one 
perfectly sane. 'We propose in mis article to dbnsidcr suicide 
under its principal aspects, both in rerility.ettd in fiction, in life' 
and literature; and tw iil^reliminaiy, we shall group all suicides 
into two great classes—^ tire acts of satte, and the acts of-hnsano 
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men,—{jivins? onv attention «to the first duss only, and leaving 
tho seVond to the couskleratipn of who specially concern 
theiiiselvesr-witli mentul discMses. 

The -vvoflc which we have taken as onr telt, was chosen by tlie 
French Imperinl Academy of Medicine as worthy of the prixe 
which in ]'848 was pVofK)Hod for public competition. It- i« 
written by fBoetor of tlfe Faculty of Paris, and is remarkable in 
at least' €^e fespedi—namely, as a specimen of the imbecility 
Avhich m Academy can delibemtely send forth to Euix>pe bearing 
the token of its npprobtvtion, * Prize essays are rardy great per¬ 
formances; hut this prize essay has eminent imperfections: its 
badness nses to the lioight of a quality; its twaddle is superlative. 
Althongli written by a physicjiaii, and for a prize proposed by an 
Academy of Medicine, tho physiological and pathological con¬ 
siderations which spontaneously present themselves on investi¬ 
gating the causes of suicide, are Wely touched on in this piize 
essay, and when touched on, always in singular igiioranco; 
whereas the theological considerations, which, however impor¬ 
tant, are less wdthin the physician's province, Dr. Bertrand has 
elaborated with the emphasis of injhccility; and it is this theo¬ 
logical pi'osing which justifies the presence of the puff prelimi¬ 
nary” in the guise of a letter of approbation from Cardinal 
Gbusset. We suspect that it was tliis theological fervour whitdi 
de^fmined the Academy to award the prize to a work having 
every fault such a work could possibly betray; but whicli, by 
bffldJy uttiibuting suicide to materialisni mid irreligiou,V and 
by suggesting the supjfhression of all free education ns the grand 
preventive of Suicide, was evidently one oftliosc works invariably 
considei^d by coiporato bodies as “usefu! to moi’als,” and conse- 
ouentlv worthy of all encouvugenient. ** Not tliat wo arc to 
suppose the taemh^rs of, the Aeadcmy of MeiUdue individuiilly 
MX of priestly inteiderenoe in education, or themselves 

very vehemently opposed to iniiterialisoi. Few of these gentle¬ 
men cim he supposed to share Br. Eoidrund’s opinions, or to 
thklc highly of his abilities. But the oimiions held by iudi- 
yidunls, and the opinions exyessed by them when acting in a 
body, aK! notoriously of very difeiont oomplexions. Your csoipo- 
body^lias the strang&st belief iii the virtue of lies. Whaat‘may, 
i4.J^'’ate, be absurdity or tyranny becomes elevated doctrine in 
Ideas which in ‘private are scorned as old Vfomen s tales, 
oy^ga|daaced <ns tfee (^gning artifices of priests, suddenly bo- 
coiMO^e^phy of public'Oneoara^jQleDt, beciaai^ vtiles anx moenrs. 
Br. ^oMseidfttsfy or uaeonseiously, b‘as'j)andered to this 

borj^ri^. ywjatneea,. guitied the prize. The reader of his 
wom^m Ibami Or. *I|rw. estimate of his yi^omly, or his intelleot. 
We are'disposed to helieve him sincere : lie is, undenfixbly, inept. 



Criminalitp of Suicide. 



• The first and most im^^oirtant question. Dr, Bertrand thinks, 
relates to the criminality of suicide, “ If it be not a crime^" he 
says, it loses in our eyes? every *kind of interest, and scarcely 
merits attention/* This is an Old-Btuley 'view of wie subject 
which few will share. Madness, disease, and death hre surely 
not crimes; yet to the physician and philosopher tlm have their 
interest—an interest greater even than that of the greatest crimes; 
the phenomena in themselves, and the metliods of alleviation and 


prevention, arrest our notice; and why may not these things arrest 
wlien, instead of madness or disease, they relate to »suicide 
Ho far from the criminality of suicide (to wJiich Dr. Bertrand de¬ 
votes l.is first book) being the most important of the questions 
demanding an answer, it appears to us as remote Irom the real 
importance of the subject an if a writer on Insanity, or on Disease, 
were to employ his pages in establishing the fafiil consequences 
of the one, or the agony of the other. True it is, that legislators 
liave taken the subject wdthin tlieir adininistmtion in refusing 
(^lu'istiiiii burial; hut, properly considered, it matters little 
w'liotlier Ave ciill suicide a crime or not, seeing that the criminal 
cauuot 1)0 punished. The indignity of a burial in uncouseoratotl 
ground is assuredly little oipable of deterring a man from com¬ 
mitting the crime; and for tbeso reasons: either be is a man of 
strong religious convictions, such as would make this idea of 


uiiconsecrated buriul a terror to him, or be js a mdn having no 
siudi apprehensions. In the one case, groat as the terror may he 
supposed to be, it will be inoperative, sitice the very convictions 
frfun which Iho terror firings, will themselves dejer him from'the 
sin of suicide ; aud if they have failed, if his despair has silenced 
them, it will have littl(> dilBculty in conquering so comparatively 
slight fin obstacle as 1,110 burial ; in the other case, consecrated 


or uuconsecrated ground will make littlo difference *o him. If, 
therefore, tlie legislator rneans pimishi&ent as a influ¬ 

ence, it is evident that suicide is a crime not pnniababld, flir the 
criminal cannot be reached, othere cannot be deterred."* 

Suicide is a sin, according to all theologians. How far the 
conviction of its being a sin has deterred or will deter men", cannot 
he ijstimatqd even approxim^tively. In Very sincere Boinds 
despair has silenced the still ainall voice; in othere^the voice 
has doubtle^ preached resignation witli, ^ect. Bat we must 
here set aside this infliience, os an element not to be aeeorately 
appreciated. It always escapes us. We know that it must 
operatehut its influence will n&t depend Solely»on the sfaength 
of the oonviotisnS*, but on thfSj’tuui on. the other oonditious of 
the patient's mind—on the deptlh of log afiUction, the agitation 
of his passions;, :^ctuatio.n8 of dUlmpanding oiroumstanee. 
No one will deny the'^eat influenee whidh muefe necessarily be 
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exercised bv a profound conriolion that suicide is a sin against 
Go(y .and yet this conviction will not, under certaii^ conditions, 
prevent thp sin.' “ God forgive me is the last cry of many a 
lieart about to hurry 'from itsj intolerable anguisk Indeed, when 
we reflect^ bovr strong is the primordial instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion, we must admit tixat whenever a soul is stung with sorrow so 
intense, or depressed by shadows so gloomy, that this imperious 
instinct is set at nought, no other deterring influence will have 
much certainty of action. 

We nray call suicide a sin* without admitting the legishitot’s 
interference. It is an act which God must judge. He alone 
knows the wliole. The legislator has only a corpse to deal with. 
Criminal or not, the man’s tragedy is played out now, and cannot 
be altered. But we who knew him, honoured him, loved him, we 
must form some judgment of his act, not only as afFecting our 
memory of him, but as foreshadowing possible imitators, who, 
under circumstances somewhat similar, may recal the manner of 
his exti'ication from difficulties which seemed inevitable, and 
from agonies which seamed unendurable. Much, therefore, does 
it concern us, the survivors, rightly to judge his act, to appreciate 
its moral significance as an act either imitablc or condenniable ; 
and to do this, we must first endeavour to understand what his 
act xeally was. 

In the abstract, .gyerj'one must condemn suicide. Excuse is 
only derivable from the particular circumstances which produced 
the act;- on these depends the amount of pitying sympathy ex¬ 
tended to the victim. Cases sometimes occur which reduce the 
condemnation f.o a minimum, and even transform it into appro¬ 
bation. ,Thus even the severe moralistsiof the early Church— 
St. Atnhiose, St. Jerome, and Chrysostom, have absolved and 
• applauded those women who committed suicide to preserve their 
chastity^-—applause which implicitly recognises the principle 
that self-destruction mav be a virtue under certain circumstances. 
Less severe moralists will acknowledge that a man afflicted with 
an acute and incurable malady which renders existence one con- 
tinu 90 s suffering, may be pai;^oned if he seek relief in death, 
unless Ids life is of so much valjiO to others depending,on him that, 
for their ^akes, he ought courageously to endure the suffering. 
Nor can we think harshly of one who in the sudd^pess of some 
profound affliction leaps into eternity to foHow tbose'gone before. 
But suicide fijom cowardice—from wounded ^self-love—from 
miserable vanity-*-oan only exci^ the pitying ecorn of lUl. Un¬ 
happily, jtj^se are fbe motives >liich determine the greater pro¬ 
portion ^’^fleliberate suicides, and it is to these attentien should 
mainjy^/'be' given. We‘name those ae^j^ debberdte which are 
detetmined by mo^ves of reflection rather than by irresistible 
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*pnssiun, nnd thereby fall vpithin tbe sphere of preveutible acts. 
It is idle*to attempt the prevention of suicides whioh ava deter¬ 
mined hy^ insanity, or sudden passion. Tlieee are^ calamities. 
No 0119 can bo forevftarned against them. But an examination of 
the recorded cases of suicide leads to the remarkable'concliision 
thiit, whereas the number reflsrrible to linsanity is nearly thrico 
the number rcforriblo to any other cause, the passion of grief is 
the cause of a very small number, and violent anger causes the 
smallest of all. Thus, in the vear ISOI, there were 3398 suicides 
i^M^ordcd in IVance, to each of >\iiich tije presumed motive was 
affixed. Out of these no less than HOO iue set down to incntid 
alienation; mul to that number we should add 70 coses of mono¬ 
mania, 39 of cerebral fever, and 54 of idiocy—all ranking under 
the geueral head of uacontrollahleness,—which will make a total 
of 903, or more than a fourth of the whole oases. If we now 
examine the remaining cases, we find ‘‘domestic quarrels" next 
in amount, being no less than 3M5; while grief for the loss of 
children amounts to only 40, grief at their ingratitude or bad 
conduct, to 1(1: sudden anger, only 1. Next in importance to 
domestic (puuTels is the desire to escape h'ora physical suffering: 
these amount to i\l 3. Debt and eyihairassment rank next—293. 
Want, and tlie fear of want, 179, Disgust at life—w'hich may 
properly he eullod low spirits—stands high,—lOG; shame and 
remorse, very low', onlv 7. Tlnvarted love shows *onlv 91, and 
jealonsY, S3. Losses at play, (»; loss of cmployracut, 25. 

Fallacious as aJl such ligurcs must necTessarily be, from the im¬ 
possibility of nlwMiys assigning the real motive to ^le act, they point 
w’ith sufficient distinctness to ceitain general, contusions:—first, 
that insanity is the oritu of by far the largest proportion^of eases; 
secondly, that, exceptrtlie dread of physical suffering,<the other 
large proportions are all of cases which belong to tlie deliberative • 
kind. And, as it is the purpose of thfe present articlfiJ:o direct 
attention to suicide in Tjitorature ns well as in Life, let As remark 
on the extreme discrepant^y manifested between the literary con¬ 
ception of the causes of suicide, and the conception necessarily 
formed after u survey of the faejs. In Literature it is always 
pnswon, and passion of veh^jm^itt sudden afl]!lix, which detennines 
suicide: the agouies of despair or jealousy, the arrQ\sy pangs of 
remorse, or the dread apprelieusion of shame, are the only motives 
which the dramatic novelist ever conceives. To lose a mistress, 
and Avith that lo8$ to fiing away lifei-*r-to hurry into eternity as an 
escape from haunting remorsewOr coiriing shame,—these seem 
adequate motives JPor fiction, * la Life the loss ^f a mistress is 
home with greater equanimity; aiid the remembrances of crimes, 
or the dread of sDome^eem to exercise'bst $ very small suicidal 
influence. 
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Sliminnting tlie cases of insanity and sudden passion, wo find 
an imraense mass of doiibemte. saicides. Tliose arising from 
domestic qpaEreI» point to social and‘legal evils; tho rest point 
mostly to imaginary cVils: by winch we do nsd mean that tj»ey are 
not evils, but that th«r peculiar force is derived from apprehen¬ 
siveness-; and in so fiw t^ey are relfective. They are not like grief 
and physicaLpoiii; which press with sharp jurgtush deep into the 
iiistiuctive regions of oiu* nature, rousing them to action; but 
nrising/ront reflection, may be conquered or mitigated hy reflec¬ 
tion. Ai the worst they are bat the glooms of distant horroro, 
the shadows of clouds wliich tlircnten, but may nevertheless pass 
over. The mind contemplates them till the distant seems close 
at hand, the possible seems about to burst into reality; and tlnis, 
by the activity of terror, the evil which exists only in prospect 
becomes as presang as though it were present. Bewildered in 
this maze of darkness, all natural shapes become distorted; the 
faoe.s of men ai*e oppressions; insults are gathered from careless 
glances; scorn is seen lurking under sympathy; every hope 
vtmishes; ruins lie around; there is but one issue—and that 
issue iS'through the gates of deatli, 

T’he suicide of Haydon, tl^e paifiter, wliich a few years since 
erceited so much pity and interest, may be taken as a good illus¬ 
tration of the gi’bwing pressure of imaginary evils. No one, 
calmly- considering the matter, thinks poverty, under any of its 
embanussments, the justification of suicide. No one will .say 
th;jt want of public appreciation—keenly as the sell-love may 
feef it-—could in^.itself have destroyed a inun like Haydon, ever- 
eonfident (to ig^iolencc sometimes) in his own genius, and accus¬ 
tomed; tp consider himself in advance oC his age. Poverty lie 
had long been familiar with; embanrassments and debts had 
• harassed him for yeare, till they had lost their keen edge; oppo¬ 
sition Ijjcan tho critics, and want of due appreciation from thn 
public—'^uch at len.st as be demanded—were old stories to him. 
He liad bittled through the.se. He hiul gained a name; attiiched 
many friends. His strength was good. His spirit was high; 
his hopefulness generally active. His delight, in work was 
unabated. Howcame he ^cenmb at last? He suc¬ 
cumbed bpcanse his mind had' b^un to dwell upon distant evils, 
which had often loomed upon him before, but bofoi« were looked 
QU! more Ijghily—hopefully. The peculiar. jji>oia||a|intion of his 
was: cdincident^ peikaps, with some^of body 
■ which him fess able to behold the sunshine. We 

ulhids finite to n point roMoin »iioticed, yet ope. which oniversal 
expewn^ riitifies—namely, tlie immense influence of the physical 
oondHhm /«>n. the mentol oonditioa,, producing suioidds m- cases 
where, with a different state of hetdtli, only repression dr grief eonld 
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*l)e pi'oiluced. Who of ii« cannot romaumher days when life wns inex- 
presriihly aad, Its hurden almost too weary,—when Ihe iwrizon 
of our ufltvirs was one hla^k mass of cloud without J.he firintost * 
auroral streak,—hope atiired ^othing Vithin us, and reascm 
with doliherate demonstration showed that no hope w& rational, 
no.extrication from the difficulties posable; nevertiieless, after 
days pissed under the shadow of such apprehensions, the sun 
has risen one morning to find us bright, easy, confident, full of 
Lope, quick in desire, strong in courage. A weight seems to 
iJttvG heen rolled from our hearts. » Yet nothing has chtinged the 
position of affidrs: our embaj-rassments remain, our enemies lU’e 
as persistent, our frieruls ns lukewarm; nothing in the wob of 
circumstance is changed-—tlie change is wholly in ourselves. 
What yesterday seemed intolerable, is to-day spoken lightly of; 
wlmt yesterday lumnted us with apprehensions, cannot to-day 
interfere with the enjoyment of a moiTiing walk. It was perlnips 
a congested liver, which having got righte<l at last, nov: renders 
tlie aspect of life so diflercut. 

In the picture just dnuvn may ho seen a type of those condi¬ 
tions which often lend to suicide,—the confluence of untoAvard 
cii’cnmstance wdtli disordered heulth. Deliberate suicides are 
excessively rare when the secretions are healthy. The physician 
would often avert a catastrophe when the moralist would preach 
^Yith^^nl avail;—a familiar fact, and one wljiph woukl have been 
more frecpioiitly acted on, hud there not been n systematic oppo¬ 
sition from nuiuy quarters to everything like a rational •interre¬ 
lation of the connexion betw'oen physical and moral phenomena. 
We oxi)ect, indeed, that many readers will ho mor^ or less affected 
by the more statenientfLhut suicide cun depend on the s^te of the 
secretions; although these same readers would freely admit, in a 
general way, the influence of the bodily states oif the mental'* 
states, and daily pci'ceive the “ cheerihg influence ’ oS^jsotfee or 
Aviiic. Nothing better exemplifies the extent of the opposition 
raised against physiological interpretatiotis of moral plienomena 
than the fact that "Dr. Beitrand^, liimself aphysij^an, actually omits 
the state of health from his list predispoiflBg causes of sijicidc. 
He* Rupeilioially touches on influencer <rf age, sex, climate, 
profession, education, imitation, and physical pain, as causes; 
hut in the tlU'ee^yinl pagefe devoted to the constitutioa,'’ he 
merely say^^al^e llilious temperament is more prone to suicide 
than any oflmiv Wt tiiat all temperaments are liable to suceumb- 

Haydon’s journals funaish, ig we said, a very insteuotive ex¬ 
ample of delibera1;ive suicide/A^erein tiie deteisnining influence 
is m aceid^tal condition of health. They tell us, in hie own 
exnphatio ItogHa^ner, h^w gi^at a strAg^l© his life whs, and h^bw 
hopefully gone through by him. Always in difficulty,die often 
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deeply depressed, but the depression^nerer lasts long/ .His saa-T 
guiue < temperament escapes from the gloom of apprehension. 
• Yet at hi^ the depression seems to&re persistent, his.he^th is 
evidently affected, anli then cjrcumstauce is too powerfril ft)r liim. 
Let us glahce at an entry or two in his journal* Here is one in 
May, 1844:— V . 

19th .—Ks I sit looking at my picture, Uriel ancl Satan, I cannot 
help remembering the friends now gohW, who used to call ih on a 
Sunday and talk, and criticise, and cheer up—Lord Mulgrave, Sir 
George, ij^ilkie, Jackson, General and Augustus Phipps., How all 
was hope, and novelty, and anticipation,—and after forty years of 
most anxious study I am again at it in just as much necessity, or 
more, as when I painted my first picture in 1806—thirty-^ight- years 
ago- Hardly any one nov\^ feels an interest in my proceedings; yet 
my proceedings always do excite an interest, and my fate is not ful¬ 
filled. My dear old friends are passed, and have led the way. After 
a few yeai's I must follow them. The state of things is melancholy/’ 

At the close of the year he says 

. *‘My position still is* solitary and glorious. In me the solitary 
sublimity of high ai't is not gone. I still pursue my course, neglected, 
little employed, too happy if* the’ approval of my own conscience is the 
only i^f^ara 1 get for my labours, under the blessing of God.” 

Neglect, failure, poverty, embarrassments of various kinds ha\'e 
not daunted him. Here is another indication 

'^Febiniary 4th.—In the greatest anxiety about money matters. 
Accommodation id the city out of the question. My friends with 
facesJonger thanmy arm, croaking and foreboding. 

“ I havA lost three glorious days, painted Ijjardly at all, and have 
not sucofte^l in getting 57., with G27. to pay. I must up with my 
hew c&nvBii, iScause teithout^a new lairge fictnre to lean o/i, 1 
if deeerte^hg the tcorM,'^ * ^ ' 

* # ^ * « p 

“6th.—0, 0, 0! I sat all day and looked into the liro. I must 
get up my third canvas, or I ahall go cracked; 1 have ordered it up 
on Saturday, and then I’ll be at it. . 

“ Perhaps this para^sis was nature’s yepose, I etm^edjike a^lbghy^ 
and felt like one, A man who haS baa*&o many misfortunes as I have 
bad gets frightened at leaving hw family for a day.* 

*^*,6lh.—^Thus ends the week; by borrowing 101. ,of ^alfourd, 107. 
of Iwentyman, 57. lOff. of my hatter, I contrived to satisfy claims for 
limit week I must be at it again. Though I have Words- 
wj^hVand tbeD&fce’s head engraving I can sell neither, and though 
I have iikitfhad iff farthing on my.*lectures yet, I aid nmv reviris^ a 

second toluino/ ^ 

“ My two ^01^ are done, a third canvas i^read^, and, tm 
I have yet to begin, cheerfully trusting in God):ibr]^ 
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biy life conducted by llims so* that from trials inflicted mj genius is 
elevated more poweifullj &om sunshine .aud luxury*^ •« 

This pioture of the fdil^painter staring all at tie fire, like 
a baby/pamlysed by'the sense of hisi diffiduttiea, yet tlm next daV 
cheerfully tmsting in God, is very striking; yte shall now see 
liiiB, only a few weeks later, under similar embarrassments, give 
way. He has exhibited liis two pictures, in the Egyptian Hall, 
where Tom Thmnb is drawing crowds, and where few visitors 
go to see the pictures. Failure under such circumstances would 
h% painful to every artist ; yet shrely to one who tliftught so 
highly of art, it was in itself far less humiliating than his pre¬ 
vious failures at Westminster Hall, where his cartoons were 
neglected for the cartoons of other painters ? There could be no 
rivalry between him and Tom Thumb. Tf tJie public was 
curious about Tom Thumb, and not eager to see Haydon s higli 
art, a sarcasm or two would, in other days, or under other cir¬ 
cumstances, have relieved liis mind. It is interesting to read his 
reflections on hearing of Colonel GurwootVs suicide:— 


“ Good heavens! Gurwood has cut his threat. The man who had 
headed the forlorn hope at Ciydad Ivodrigo—the rigid soldier—the 
iron-nerved hero, had not morale to resist the relaxation of nerve 
brought on by his ovei'-anxiety about the I>ukc*s Dispatches. 

“ Where is the responsibility of a man with mind so easily affected 
hy body? llomilly, Castlereagh, and Gurwood 

Let us, however, follow the tragic sjory as he has told it, 
witli its fluctuations, and strange gleams of hopefuliiCss {iiul 
strengtli:— •.> 

“5tl;.—Came home in^excruciating anxiety, not being able to raise 
the money for my rent the Hall, and found a notice froix^ a broker 
for a quai-ter’s rent from Newton, my old landlord for twenty-two 
years. For a moment my hi'ain was confused. 1 had p4id him half; 
and therefore, there was only 10?. left. 1 went into the^ipaintuig 
room in great misery of mind. That so old a friend should liavo 
chosen sucli a moment to do such a thing, is painful. After an hour’s 
dulucss, my mind suddenly fired up, with a new background for 
Alfred. I dashpd at it, and at dinner it was enormously improved. I 
mak^ a sketch to-morrow; then b«g?u to finish Vith the Saxon rioble. 

« eth,—I Vent out yesterday* to*look for my employer, to make 
him pay me 87/. I had just received a lawyer’s lettdr, the,first 
for a longtm&L I ea%d on the lawyer, an amiable man. He pro¬ 
mised to try^o get me time. I came honJe—my exhibition bringing 
nothing—a. lawyer’s lcttcr-*-my landlady’s 30/. foi*^ rent, at the llaU^ 
unpaid’-^XTcame hogie with grea|; jain of mind; yt*b would any man * 
believe,,as I waitfed in tlio lawyer’^ chambers, thew*hole background 
of Alfred. fliWhed' into my head? I dwelt on it, foresaw its effec^^\ 
4tid com^i home in ^rrow%delight, anxiety. And anticipation. I set my 
'.^,p<iletto.^ith:a\ and^et under irresistible impulse. In coming 
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iato the parlour, tfce cook, whese wajgea J 'hstA not been able to 
handed jne a ca^ from a broker, sa^mg^ for a qiHtrter'e rent 

from Mr. ]^ewtork I felt my heart, "toy braSh confused, as I 
. foresaw ruin^ nuBei^, and a prison! It was hdatm^^tfae ^andard I 
This b temper. . T went oA mik my palette in a-giddy fidget. 1 
brought it out, a»d at my great work^ rejoiced inwardly at the 

coming background. Buc toy brsm^ harassed , and confused, frll iUto 
a dee]} slum&r, from which 1 did not awake for an hour. 1 awoke 
coM, the fire cn^^.btrt I flew at my picture, and dating about like an 
inspired deril, by three had arranged and put in the alteration. 

“ I din&d, expecting an execution every moment, and retired to reSt 
in misery.’* 

Again:— 

“23pd.—Awoke at three, in very great f^ony of mind; and lay 
awake till long after five, sheeted by my position. Prayed God, as 
David did, and fell asleep happier, but still fraxing. 

1 took the original skjet<^ of Uriel, and went to my landlord and 
asked him to buy it in vain. At last, 1 offered it to him if he would 
lend me IZ. to pay an instalment, where failure would have been cer¬ 
tain ruin. He assented, and I left a beautiful sketch. I then came 
home and darted at xn^ picture. 1 have done a great deal this week 
under all circumstances, and advancetl the . masses of drapery for my 
Jury. There lie Aristides and Nero, unasked for, unfelt for, rolled up 
—Aristides, a subject Eafihele would have praised and complimented 
me on! Goo^ God!—and IHZ. 11s. 5rf. loss by showing it!** 

On the 11th of tile next month he ’writes :— 

“ nth.—I have 15/. to pay to-morrow, without ^ shilling. Ho»v I 
shall manage to get seven hours* peace for work, and yet satisfy my 
creditors, Heav^'only knows. . , 

”30/. Newton on the 25th. 31/. I7e, Newman, same da 3 ^ 
26/.. lO^.'Coutts, bn the 24th, 29/. 16«. Gillotts, on tlie 29th. 
17/. 10«. fe(/, to baker,—in all 136/. 14^. iOd, this month, witli only 
18#. in the house; nothing^ coming in, all received; one large picture 
paxntingf^Und thi^ more getting ready, and Alfred’s head to do. In 
God alone I trust, in hmnilitv.” 

*^15th.—Passed in great anxiety; finally pointed the backgroimd 
in the sketch, after harassing about to no purpose in the heat. 

” l6th.—I sat frctfit two till flvb s^aripg at my picture ^like an ijliot. 
My brain pressed down by anxieCy and anxious loo^ of my dear Maiy 
aw ehildten, whom I was compelled to ixifonu. 1 ^ned, ^ter having 
' tiSOkied x 9 on<w on all our silver, to keop us ijQpm want la oose of acci- 

' tfe inl we find him still keeping tip his confidence, 
aiffi^tget worse:— * 

Mary, with a woman’s .passio^ wishes me at once 
to st^’ paym^, sad ck^ &e whole thing^I wm not. I wiU fimsh 
’ my six, tiller tSie blessing of G-od; redtiee my expenses ; and hope > 
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hifi mercy will not desert mOj.Lut briijg me through in health and 
vigour, gratitude and grandeur of soul, to the end. In Jlim alone I 
trust. Let my imagination beep Columbus before jny mind lor ever, 
0 God, bless*my efforts with success, through c'^ery varietj' of fortune 
and support my dear Maay and family. > Amen.’*. ^ 

The evening of that day Sir Bohext l^el sends him 50i.; yet 
these are the subse(iu^t entries 

18th.—0 God, bless me through the fevils of this day. Great 
anxiety. My landlord, Newton, called. I said, ‘I see a quarter’s 
rent in thy face, but none from me,’ J appointed to-morrov> night to 
see him, and lay before him every iota of my position. Good-hearted 
Newton! I said, ‘ Don’t put in an execution-’ ‘ Notliing of the sort,’ 
he replied, hall* hurt. 

“ 1 Pent tlie Dulcc, Wordsworth, dear Fred, and Mary’s heads to 
Miss UaiTott to protect. I have the Duke’s boots and hat, and Lord 
Gro 3 ’'’s coat, and some more heads. 

“ 20tli.—0 God, bless us all through the evils of this day. Amen. 

21st.—Slept horribly. Prayed in sorrow, and got up in agitation. 

“ 22iul.—God forgive me, Amen. ^ 

Finis 

of 

A 

li. li. Haydon. 

"‘ Stvclc'h me uo longer on this rough nrorld.’— Lear*’ 

Tl»c paper which he wrote just helbre committivig miicide is 
clear, decisive, explicit, mid without uuy trace of iusunity. If 
wc tisk how from the courage of tlie h7th he relapsed.iuto the 
despair of tlie 2;iud, wo ctiu thiuk of but oue answer—tlio 
change iu his own liciiltJi} which made what Ui’fore had been 
gloomy, now become inj^leriible. But ho that as it mny^^ there is 
oue point we would earnestly impress upon tlie reader, one 'which 
would linve probably saved Haydon, and conseipently may help 
to save any other wretched man whoso 4ipprebeusive lejrrcrs are 
growing upon him. Let us ho allowed for a moment tS* assume 
that tho reader is in such a condition. Ho is materially in that 
conflux and convergence of untoward circumstance, and morally, 
in that appreheusive condition which suffers liim to see uo other 
escape from ’iutola’able evils^ ‘than sudddn dentli. He has 
anxiously reviewed his whole' siSuation: bankruptcy, poverty, 
disgmee, await him. Light breaks from no distant quarter. 
There is nowhere heiiv His wife and children will be dragged 
with him iuto inevitable distress. He sees the whole army of evils 
marshalled before him, and all tffe .avenues ope^“ through which 
they will reach ,him. He has* «*ilculated every ghance, and sees 
that the dreaded result is certain. Arrived at this point in. his 
deliberations he has reached tlie termiena of apprehension ; and 
here, consequently, reason may effectively establish the first 
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bulwark, iij tlio sLape of fv restraining influeneo, strong in pro^ 
poiiion to the strength with which the idea is conceived. That 
idea rests th<? basis of previous experience. On many critical 
ftnd trivial occasioifs ho will rouieinber ttmt.the events rarely 
arrived in thm'foreseen order, and still more rarely brought their 
fm'eseen consequencesS Human beings are always forecasting 
their lives^ and always finding every episode unlike what liad 
been forecast. They cannot plan the most ordinary party of 
pleasure with miy certainty of the result; if weather turn oui. 
fine, tentper may spoil it. Vrom picnics to ministerial <;oml)ii>a- 
tioiis, men are ever seeing their anticipations mirealizcd. More 
especially is this the case with all those castle-building seheiues 
ill which an eager imagination makes the future plastic to its 
wislies. There are times when the horizon is radiant. The man 


seems standing in the confluence of prosperities. Irom evei-y 
avenue he sees good fortune approaching. He can almost reckon 
uj) the items of his prosperity, and can calculate the sums to be 
paid to his account.* The days pass, but the foreseen events do 
not arrive, at least not as he foresaw them. His foiinuo may la* 
as great, or even grea{or, but it is always different. Tlio order of 
events is difterent, the consequences unlike those which Avere 
foi’eseen. It may be that the events do not arrive at all. He 
was rich yesleiduy, and to-day the bank stopped payment. He 
relied on the stcnij^ist friendship of one Avho lias died suddenly, 
or has fled to America. One by one all the radiant spaces on the 
horizon have become clouded over, and lie is noAv anxiously gazing 
for :i streak of^ blue sky. Yesterday lie Avas cerfnin of happi¬ 
ness ; to-day tke certuinty has vanished ; to-morrow it Avill per¬ 
haps haye turned into despair. “ ^Ty bosiom s lord sits lightly on 
its iln*one,” says Itoinco ; and the next moment the ncAVs arrives 
‘ of Juliet's death. 


Thisrtrite experience 'of the inslah'lity of human happiness 
has an obverse aspect AAdiich should give consolation in moments 
of affliction. TIkj same uncertainty Avliich attends our forceust- 
ings of success and happiness, equally attends our forecastings of 
fniluye and misery. The radiance is not more lii^blo to be over¬ 
clouded, than the darkness is to bp ii,Tadiated. IVc cannot foresee 
truly: we*can only imagine something that may occur; and these 


imaginations are ahvaya Avrong, if not as to the event itself, vet 
as to the degree in which the event Avill affect us. Let tlie AvoVst 
he foresees it will reach the victim as something very dif¬ 

ferent from what be imagined. The crash arrives; nothing could 
—nothing did nwert it; it is he^ifc,‘aud he is uHioggar. His wife 
and chiklrfen are beggars. Nay, woi-se than all, he is disgi^aced : 
deeds come to light AThfch cause him^to bhish deeply when 
revealed, although he blushed, but slightly, perhaps, in doing 
thom.^ Everything, then, ^lat die dreaded has arrived ? True: 
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but not us he feared it. Now he^ is face to face with it, the 
terror vagishos. His strength is greater, and his'soriiaw less. 
Ihinkruptoy, if painful, is fdimd io*he endurahle.* Poverty turns out 
a coTupamtively slight evil—considerably less than a toothache. 
Kveu \lio shame against which sensitive pride revolteU, is not so 
terrible as imagination pictured it, although, being an intellectual 
ptlin, and indefinite in its nature, imagination conliaues to exor¬ 
cise a control over it. IMen do not look their scorn at him as ho 
pass(‘s- His wife and children do not shrink from him, but cling 
with closer fondness, consoling him for the neglect •of othci^s. 
'Ihe dog licks his hand as before. The tradesman is as cap-iu-hand 
for custom. 'Jlie heart still beats, and Heaven is above all. 
There is no need for despair. A few years of honest labour may 
repair the loss ho has sustained. Meanwhile those years may be 
sweetened by such affection us it is in his nature to call forth, 
and by such enjoyment as he is capable of. Tliere has heeu pain, 
l>ut there has been more of happiness. Nay, oven should tlie 
slirinkiiig self-love carry its pain to the grave, and the tnemory 
of the catastrophe overshadow his remniniug years, ho has still 
tlu^ consolation of Iiaving ])urchasod lifo^iy enduring thus much 
piiin, aiul has fultillcd soriouM responsibilities to those dcpeudcnt 
on him. In this simple fact, that wo cannot accurately ibvcsoc 
tlu‘ future, lies a refuge from despair. * 

“The Greeks said grandly in their tragic phmsc— 

‘ Let no one bo called happy till his death.’ 

To which I add—‘ Let no one till his death 
Ho called unhappy.’ ^ 

When the wretched lO^arv Wolstoncoraft pact?d iii) and down 
rutuey Bvi<lgo, sutferjngthe lain to Avet liergarmenis tliovnughly, 
so that they might not jircvent her sinking in the ^ater, her life, 
soouted cheerless, and Aviihout a ray of hope; yet this hour was, 
in Iruth, the turning point in luu' existence, and front* it dated 
the luoaf perfect bliss she had ever known—a period of AA'cddcd 
ha]tj)incss and earnest work. Could other miserahle creatures 
only bring themselves to believe in a future whioli they cannot 
foresee, suicide would never hn^iMiheratehj eommitted. 

n^e arc '•fully aware of \hd hrtpossibility of giving hope to a 
hopeless mind. "We do not jiretend that a man can reason him¬ 
self into cheerfulness^. Melancholy dejiression results even more 
from a physical Ihan^fi'om a mental condition. But reason, if 
not (unTii])otent, is to some extpnt influential. \h the proporrion 
in Avhich despair js reflective,. Isope may bo refleptivc; that is to 
say, in us fur as depression of sp/rits results from a revicAv of cir- 


. “ Aurora Leigli.” 
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oumetances, and an appreheuftion of future results, It may lio 
combated* by a general philosophical conclusion, whioli shows 
how inevitably the« survey and jipprehefcsion must err, and how 
unhkely it is that future, which seems .so terrible, should 
turn out as we foresee it. Whenever a man is about to co'mmit 
suicide, deliberately, to e^ape from a network of terrible circum¬ 
stances, a vivid conception of the fact that this network will really 
be woven into quite other meshes, large enough for escape, large 
enough for the access of assistance—a conception that ivhat ho 
dreads wilhnot be realized,—may stay his hand, and sutler him to, 
. await the result. And hero anotlier consideration presents itself 
in intimate connexion with the foregoing: one which, if taken up 
by the mind, may give serenity and resignation to many a trou¬ 
bled epoch of life, ft is this :—Wo foresee events in the mass, 
but they reach us in detail. Our strength, wdiich would indeed bo 
hopeless against the mass, quietly conquers it in detail. I'o Avalk 
a thousand miles seems an impossible feat; yet a few weeks of 
\ our daily avocation carries us over more ground without iuliguc. 

■ In the course of every year we eat a ton and a lialf of solid 
food, and think nothing of it, but are startled on learning the 
amount. And so it is wilh troubles,* punishments, deprivnlions : 
they reach us singly and at intervals; we foresee them in tlie 
mass, and despairingly ask—How am I to meet tliis overwhelming 
load. !Mcn of inacliyc imaginations move amid untuw'nrd cir¬ 
cumstances with little trouble. They dispose of each dillicuUy 
as ii^ arrives, and are Aot apprehensive of what may remuiu 
behind. Imuginq^ve men, on the contrary, have tlieir appn'lieii- 
sions stimulated«by each arrivui: and to tlunn our argument is 
specially addressed. They may reinstate ^heir vigour of resist¬ 
ance by recognising the fact, that Ibe army of evils wliicli over- 
iuves them, eftnnot, as an army, overwhelm them; but must, in 
the natuBg of things, attack them by ones and tw^os in separate 
intervals, under greatly altered ciremnstanoes; so that tljc mass 
of gunpowder which seemed so formidable is scattered inlo small 
heaps and grains, some of them not exploding because damp, 
others, blown away by the wind, and those ^Yhich do explode only 
creating damage, not ruin. * \ , 

Three s(^urces of prevention* and only three, are thus (lis- 
coverable; and these, of coui'se, only* affecting cases of deliberato 
suicide: religious conviction, giving resignation or hope; intel¬ 
lectual convictiqn of our inability rightly to foresee events and 
results;’ and lastj though not least, medical treatment. Wl)ere 
those are powerless, it is idle to jf^ope that legislative enactments 
will avail. We have, however, already seen that by fur the 
greatest number of casesif i^ referriblo to^insarrity; and even in 
cases which have all the marks of deltberation, there is some- 
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times a certain intensity of apprelienaivenesa, a dis^ase^ activity 
of the imagination in pidurihg consequences,*whicl^ renders the 
patient as helpless as the monomaniac. * Such is the case re- 
cordi'd hy Tlufeland of a tradesman aged two-and-thiifty, who, 
having lost his money, and being neglected by his family, 
resolved to starve himself. From the 12th to the JlTith of Hep- 
temher, 1818, he roamed about the country and woods. He 
then dug a grave for himself,* and remained in it till the 3rd 
October, when he was found by aij innkeeper. He still breathed, 
after eighteen days* abstiiienco, hut expired immediately after a 
little bouillon had been forced down his throat. On liis person 
they found writing-paper contuiniiig a sort of diary written in 
pencil. The following extracts will be read Avith interest:— 


“ iGth Sept.—The generous philantliropiat who may find my corpse 
is requested to bury me, and to repay himself for the trouble hy my 
clothes, my purse, my poc^kot-hook, and knife. 1 have not committed 
suicide, but I die of starvation, because wicked meu have deprived mo 
of my fortune, and I do not choose to he a burden on my friends. It 
is unnecessary to o])eu my body, since, as I have just said, 1 die of 
starvation. ' 

“ 17lh Sept.—What a night 1 liavc passed! It has rained; I am 

wet through, I have been so cold. ■ • 

18lh Sept.—The cold and the rain forced ino to gut up and walk ; 
my walk was feeble. Thirst made me lick up "the Avater which still 
rested on the mushroovns. How nasty tha^i water Avas! 

“ 15}th Sept.—The cold, the lengtlx of the nights, and the s]igh<ftiess 
of iny clothing, which makes me feel tlic cold morc»kcenly, luive given 
me great sidicring. * 

‘‘20tli Si*pt.—la my .stomach there is terrible commotioit; .hunger, 
and above all, thirst, beeonui more and more frightful. For three days 
there has been no rain. If I could but lick the water fA)in the mush¬ 
rooms now ^ 

“21st Sept.—Unable to endure the tortures of thirst, I crawled 
Aifcdtli great labour to an inn, wlicre I bought a bottle of beer, which 
did nob qucncli my thirst, fn the evening I drank some water from 
the p\imp near the inn where I bought the beer. 

“ 23rd Sept.*—Yesterday I coyld scarcely move, much less'write. 
Thirst made me go to the i/uixjp; ihc water was icy cold, and made 
me sick. I had convulsions until evening. Nevertheless!^ 1 returned 
to the pump. * 

“ 2Glh Sept.—My legs seem dead, Wor three days I. have been 
unable to go to the pump. Thirst increases. My* weakness is such 
that 1 could not trace these lines till to-day. » 

“ 29th Scpt.~l *have been uiiaVe to move. lb has rained. My 
clothes are not dry. No one vvould believe how much I suffer. 
During the rain <^ome drops fell into* my mouth, Avhich did not 
quench my thirst. YeKsfcrday I saw a peasant about ten yards from 
me; I saluted him; 4 ||he returned my salutation. It is with great 
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regret I die; <vant has forced Ae; nevertheless, I" pray for death. 
My father! pardon lym, for he kngws noiiwhat he does. Weakness 
and_ convulsiolis prevenl,, my writing more. I feel this is the Isut 
timk” . .. ., : . ' 

In this tragic case the apprehension of poverty heearoe a fixed 
idea, which jesulted in afflicting the man with all the worst 
e.xtremities of poverty. Fearing to die of want, he starved him¬ 
self. 

The story of tlie German lyithor, Kleist, is far from, clear^ 
in its motives, and is sulfioiently striking to deserve tolling here. 
He had long familiarized himself with the thought of suicide; 
spoke repeatedly of it to his friends, as we have been informed, 
and more than once proposed to a friend that they should destroy 
themselves in company. This seems to betoken monomania; 
yet, what shall wo say to his companion, E’rau Vogel, who was 
not his mistress, but only his friend, yet who, .suffering from an 
incurable malady, consented to the proposal of the poor and 
miserable Kleist, and died with him. They quitted Berlin for 
Potzdara togetlier. At‘the inn they wrote on the same sheet of 
paper their separate declarations cf their intention (a letier 
which wc were permitted to see, but which has never been 
printed), and retirtd for the niglit. Early the next moniing 
tliey rose, took a cup of coffee, and then went to the brink of 
a pond in the ucighhdurhood, where they shot themselves. The 
sens^atioq .produced throughout Germany by this act has not yet 
altoj/ether subsided, and has given rise to mtiuy conflicting 
commentaries, kleist was, perhaps, insane, and'Frau Vogel, 
fascinated by bis eloquence and resolutif^n, suflerod herself to 
be dragged with him to the perpetration pf an act which pro¬ 
mised releaso.from pain. 

“La vie cst un vctemcnt,” says l><ilznc, epigrammutically; 
“ quand ?i est sale, on le hrossc; quaud il ost troue, on le 
raccommode ; mais on reste vein tant qu’on pent.” There are 
few existences in which the sum of pleasures docs not greatly 
surpass the pains; and however impatient of pain the sensitive 
organization may h(f,^that very* sensitiveness, which makes the 
impatience^also makes the enjof melat proportionately greater.' If 
to such purely personal egoistic considerations' be added those 
which necessarily issue ffoni our relations, to others—to those 
who.love us, who cling to us, who are in any way dependent 
on we shall, he forced to admit that suicide is not only an 
act of fplly, but,a moral crimc„*that is to say a crime which, if 
not amenable to a legal trihuna'i, is amenable to the tribunal of 
conscience. The weight of the crime must in aach separate case 
be estimated by the circumstances wliic)i suiTound it; on the 
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one hand by the mental and bodily condition of thg sufferer, and 
on tbo 6ther by his social relations and responsibilities. No 
one will Jiarshly judge the motfier who, on seeing »the corpse of 
her only child dragged from the river, plunged int^ that river, 
and in it stilled the clamorous anguish of her heart, h’ar other¬ 
wise is 4 with those ^yho, in freti'ul mipatienco, in momentary 
fear, in mere bravado, or in despicable desire for notoriety, hurry 
tliemselves from tbo world. Yet there are many such suicides. 

There have been periods when suicide was thought a noble 
‘tiling. Especially has this been tfie case in certain con'upt epochs 
of Lilenitiiro. Theories of suicide have led to practice. In 
Home, the Stoical writers uniformly considered it a virtue. 
Seneca abounds in fine aphorisms in praise of it; and men 
seeking a new excitement in suicide as a relief from the lassitude 
of debauch, easily practised this virtue. That the tiedium viUe 
was considered by the Homans in tlio time of the emperors a 
reasonable and legally sufficient motive/' says Mr. Ellis, appears 
from the ‘ lligost,’ iii. 2, 11, II; from the ‘ Codex/ ix. oO, 1 ; and 
Irom sf'veral other texts."^* Tlie llomtyi decree, Mori licet cui 
z'iverc non pkiceat, cxpresjscs llio conviction of tliat age. In 
Christian countries tlic act lias always been regarded ^YiLll liorror, 
except by an occasional individual, Mdio ‘Slallied with the faint 
surmise/' and speculatively brought liimsclf to consider it a fine 
tiling. Hut neither liorror nor admonition liavc sufficed to 
prevent it. Whether suicides really be on tlie increase, as many 
writers assert, vv whether that increase be only fallacioi\s, the 
larger amount arising from the enormous incr^^aso in the popula¬ 
tion furnishing the casiCfe, wo cannot say. ])r. Hertrand, in want 
of a declamafroii agail^st education and materialism, lias no doubt 
on the subject, lie* seeks evidence in that copious resource of 

blockheads—uncritical statistics:— ’ 

% 

Voi^i, du roste, quelqucs donnees statistiques qui mletix que mes 
paroles, prouveront I'etat progressif du suicide:— 

A Paris on comptait de 1794 a 1804—107 per annum. 


jj 

V 


97 

77 


1801 „ 1823—3:14 


1980 „ 1835-^-382 
*1835 „ 1840—486 


77 

77 

77 

•> 


JTe continues the list, ant? then says that other countries offer 
the same denolante progression. It vill give the reader au idea 
of the sagacity of this J)r. Bertrand if we add, that not only 
does he omit from his calculation the progaessive increase in 
the popolatioci ‘during thoSe*» years, which alone would corn- 

* Notes to the “De Aagmentis,” in the new edition of Bacon’s Works, i. 723. 
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pletcly change the aspect of llje stiitistical tables, but in the very 
table quqted t)y him stiuid these figure^:— 

In l^rauce,'during 1849, fhere were 3583 suicides. 

„ „ • 1850 „ 3500 „ ' . 

„ • „ 1851 3598 „ 

That is to sav, there iiu increase of 13 one year, and of & 
tlie next—wfcioh increase ib (luoted ns evidonce of the dfsfdante 
progression of the crime, no account of tlie increase of population 
being given. 

Statists •have attempted, bnt^Yithout success, to fix: the ago at' 
which mobt suicides are committed. But after infancy, all ages 
have their examples; no age can he said to have lugubrious emi¬ 
nence in this matter. Esquirol thought the “ ago of suicide" was 
between 20 and SO ; Cazauvielh thought it was l>el>veen oO and 
60; Etoc-Demazy between 80 and 60. Others have fixed on diffe¬ 
rent periods, and all with lists'* to back their arguments, 11 was 
reserved for the sublime ineptitude of Dr. BcrlruiKl “ to combine 
the various statistical results," and assign “the period between 
20 and 60 as that which exhibited the greatest amount of suieidc," 
it never occurring to that stupid pljysieian that the number of 
human beings included between such limits is enorinously 
greater than the number included in any of the oilier periods 
named. I'liis is somewhat as if a man undertaking to ascer¬ 
tain which capital in Europe funiished the gi'catest amount 
of suicide, were “to combine the various statistical results," and 
declare that the greatest amount was ])i*oducod in the h'ronch 
empire. The following table gives the proportion a'^signahle to 
various ages in *8020 buioides cominifc?d in Erance, during 
1843:— t ^ * 

• 9 

Under 16 years of age.• 15 

From 1^ to 21. % .147 

21 „ 80.4S1 

„ 30 „ 40.5'40 

* „ 40 „ 60 .. 647 

„ 60 „ 60 . 506 

„ 60 „ 70 . 884 

' „ 70 „ 80*. . . . ‘ ..J70 

„ 80 and upwards . *., . . 20 

Age unknown.. 110 

Total ..... 3020 

To tui&e this‘^ble of much value we ought to have the 
amoujil^of popultj^'on; we ougW? to know, fov instance, how 
ma^'IJctogenarians were living in 1843, to furnish 20 suicides. 
We«flow that. 20 is a large proportional aipounifwhcn compared 
witlvl47, the ^amount furnished by those living at the ages of 
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from Ifi to 21. And this large pwportion is enough to overturn 
the proposition advance^ by I)r. Bertrand,—that the gi'cator 
number q 1‘ suicides occurs between the ages of 20 ani 00, because 
man is then assailed by passions and "wants whi 9 h developo 
imperious desire for their satisfaction:—;“Dc 20 a 30 ans Tamour, 
hi jalousie, I’envie, le-concubinage, Taddltore, la paresso, la liber- 
tinage, font do noinbreuses victimes dans les vilJes.” Yet if 
Dr. Bertraud will turn to the tables he himself has printed, 
setting forth the causes of suicide, he will find that those causes 
are rarely. Vamour, la jalousie,^ I'emie, &c. It is; liowever, 
chaructoristic of the loose logic, and the incompetence of this 
writer, that after remarking on the great number of octogenarian 
suicides, he proceeds in the next paragraph to assign the vivid¬ 
ness of the passions and desires between the ages of 20 and 60 
as tlie chief cause of suicide. 


J f we ni'o Tinable at present to determine the influence of age 
upon suicide, we are somewhat nearer llie mark with respect to 
ficx. In spite of the greater prtMlisposition of women to in¬ 
sanity, and the greater uinouut of suicides whicli proceed from 
iuHaniiy, women much scldomer destroy themselves than men do. 
Ksfpiirol ostimatos the proportion as 1 to 3. Dr. Bertrand thipks 
that this is owing to Avomeii being move religious than men; 


they draw from their religious convictions and observances a 
foiv'c of resignation whicli enables tliom better to support the 
sorrows of life.'* It is much more probable that the cause lies in 
the greater timidity of w’ouion, and their greater power of passive 
endurance, both of bodily and mental pain. If vebgion really 


were the operating in^tience, we should find that in all cases 
suicide bears a dcfiuiib and constant jwopovtion in boHi sexes to 
the amount of religions conviction and observance—the sceptics 


and indilferentists furniifthing the cases, the trulj' pious being 
quite excluded. But this is not the fact. We have already said 


that religious conviction must have its influence. It saves a 
per centage. To attribute more to it is to overlook the |)lainest 
facts. Nay, Dr, Bertrand himself, in the succeeding paragraph, 
quotes evidence to show that jn rural districts the proportion of 
female to male suicides is*3 to 4, instead of 1 to 3, as in towns. 


This does not trouble liim, however, for he boldly attributes it to 
" the greater laxity of religious conviction in the rural districts," 


—a statement whibh the reader will receive with surprise. 
Having thus satisfied the one pre-occupation nf his mind, and 
having once more adduced reli^ous observance as the sole cure 
for suicide, l>r. Bertrand is led to notice soiae other facts x’e- 


specting peasant women, which the reader will probably consider 
.as bearing more directly on the case; namely, the ha'nlships . 
endured by the women, the cares of widowhood, tnd, above alV 
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the niinlificnlion of their natufe, ^vhich ai)proximates them more 
to the character, manners, and grants #f the men. He touches 
these points'quite incidentally, and concludes his section on the 
influence Qf sex •with this amazing proportion:—“Le*sexe, 
considcre comme predisppsant au suicide perd done toute influ¬ 
ence ii c6t6 du sentiment rcligieux.*' He has overlooked tl>e 
effect of timTdity; and that, because the women of rural districts 
are notably more courageous than the women of towns, they 
must to tliat extent be without one restraining influence. 

The inflVience of Professions on suicide has not been accurately 
traced; partly because, in all tlio tables we have seen, the one 
important element is omitted which would show the number of 
individuals included in each profession. Thus Dr. Bertrand, in 
support of his strange opinion respecting the religious laxity of 
rural districts, has no difficulty in proving that the agricultural 
labourers furnish the lai’gest amount of suicide ; but seeing that 
this class exceeds every other class by thousands and thousands, 
it is necessary to establish the proportion of suicides to the 
number of individuals, l:*eforc any conclusion can bo of worth. 

The influence of climate has long been a favourite topic. 
Montesquieu attributed the vast amount of suicide in England to 
our fogs and mists,—an idea which speedily became popular, it 
was so plausible. There are, liowever, two objections to it: tlie 
first objection is that ouicide is not so frequent in England as in 
France; the second objection is that the most gloomy, foggy, 
misevabld'season of the year, from October to^ January, is the 
season which of all others furnishes the fewest suicides—very 
little more, indeed, than half the amoli^t furnished in May, 
Juno, and July, when fogs are rarely heard of. A somewhat 
similor proportion is observed in France.' In the year 1843 the 
four quarters showed the following amouats:— 

January, ^25 ; February, 230; and March, 280 suicides: in all 735 
April, 258; May 318; June, 334 „ „ 910 

July, 380; August, 207 ; September, 207 „ „ 810 

October, 194; November, 198; December, 170 „ ^ „ 562 

It is curious to observe the ratio dnoreasing from December' to 
July, whereu the amount culminates, and then declines. Mduy 
theories have been suggested to explain these facts, but none of 
them are of much worth. ‘ Cahanis and E^ijuirol consider the 
antunm. tq he more favourable to the development of gastric 
maladies, which tend to tlie profluction of suicide by the pro¬ 
found discourageiixent and ennut' they engender. * Others again 
attribute the suicides of summer to the greater length of the 
dajsi making "the nights 'snorter, and thus robbing men of the, 
le^^shment M sleep end repose. It is certain that there is a 
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correspondence between the length of*the days and thc.amount of 
suicide; bi\t the connexio^i between them has not yet* been 
detected, , , ^ • 

Is education a pretfisposing cause ? " Dans tous le?i pays du‘ 

monde/’ says Dalbi, ”les suicides sont plii^ commnns lii ou lin- 
^stru^tiou ost plus repandu^/’ True enough; but this is a coin- 
riduiice, not a cause. In countries where there is mutfli instruc¬ 
tion ihere must necessarily be all the complex machinery of 
civilization, and wo know that barbarians seldom have recourse 
to suicido, Ilut one might as wclf say that railways produced 
increase of suicide ; or that wherever an Italian opera was found 
to tlourish,' suicide would he abundant. There is nothing in 
education, in itself, which could possibly act as a direct inlluencc 
in Ibo production of suicide. Dr. Bertrand thinks otherwise. In 
education he sees a potent cause, and in education being placed 
entirely in the hands of priests ho sees the only safety. Vet in 
Catliolic countries where there is little education, and that 
little entirely in clerical hands, suicide is quite as frequent as in 
America. , 

The influence of imitation in the production of suicide, although 
it necessarily only reaches an individual case here and there, is 
apt lo excite so much comment that its extent .becomes exagge¬ 
rated. We think little of a madman's making away with himself; 
we think it not unnatural that aftlictioii or deep-seated jnelaii- 
clioly should seek an escape; hut when t^e motive seems to be 
purely one of imitiltion, we are so astonished, and so “shockeflf” 
that the story produces a profound impression. T 41 certain states 
of the mind, imitation i^fke a contagion, which seizes on the 
feeble with unerring selection. Many a man has porisl^ied. who 
Avould have lived ou had he not heard of some recent suicide, or, 
it may be, read in some recent novel the tragic story df a hero's 
despair. When tlie latter case occurs, tlicre is an iminediate 
outcry against Action and the dangerous tendency of literature; 
but it woiild be as reasonable to protest against bridges, because 
the fact that one unhappy wretch lias flung liimself into the 
I’hmncs, suggests to other unh^j^py wretches a way to escape 
theirinisery.* **Werther'' mfty hav^ caused a few suicides, but 
only in the same way as “The Robbers'' made young noblemen 
take to the highway; that is lo say, it only spurred .the \ViUing 
liorsc. Our actions mxh the results of sdeh complex forces, that 
it is difficult to assign a single motive, Imitationi as mere imi¬ 
tation, will powerfully influence^ acts of merf; and suicides 
will consequent!/often he the.resilit of imitation. * Sometimes a 
man, hearing of a^suicide, suffei's his mind to linger about tho 
idea, as one which to hiba holds out a prospect of relief. He, 
who went before, was miserable like me; he is now at rest; the 
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weary lioijrs no longer we».gli upon him; • the arrowy anguish 

piercea him no more ; why should | not imitate his act, and rid 
myself oftthis ifltolerable huAhen ? This idea becomes at length 
•a fixed i^ea, and finally an act. f 

We conclude our surveyor the various influences by confessing 
our inability to assig^, with any certmnty, the special cause/? of 
sjiicide, aflid the special influences which predispose to it. The 
reason of our uncertainty is the complexity of all moral pheno¬ 
mena. The same motives, physical and moral, differently allect 
different minds. The yuicR rebellion of pride, the pas.sionnte 
abandonment ‘of love, the suggestions of terror, the instintd of 
enjoyment, all differ so profoundly in different minds, and in 
different states of the same mind, that what is intolerable agony 
to one, is by another carelessly accepted, and what at one period 
•will be courageously borne, at another will overwhelm the faint¬ 
ing spirit. To-day we may hear of our ruin with calmness ; to¬ 
morrow it will throw us into despair. A curious example may 
here be cited. Eew events are commoner in the life of a dramatic 
author than the failure of a play. Sf)me accept it with equani¬ 
mity, even joining in the disapprobation, as Cliurles Lamb did 
when he joined in hissing “Mr. H.'’* Others are deeply molli¬ 
fied ; but who thinks such mortification an adequate cause of sui¬ 
cide ? Nevertheless, not many years ago l^aris was startled by the 
intelligence that tw.o young authors, stung with rage at the failure 
of their melodrama, had locked themselves together in a room, 
ajjd sought consolation in asphyxia. Esiiuirol tells a story to 
the same offeci. M. Rouheau, a young physician, published a 
•work, “ Recherches m^dico-philosoplfidues sur la melancholic." 
A fe-w (adverse criticisms, and the lukwarmness of his friends, 
produced in him so profound a disgust at life, that he swallowed 
opium; afid that not sufficing, he*,went away iuto Touruine, 
where l^e strangled himself in an hotel. In tliese cases we can 
hardly assign the failures as the causes, if by causes we mean 
forces of uniform operation; they were the irritants of a sensi¬ 
bility already in an abnormal condition, and Uieir force depended 
• on that condition., 

"N^e Imve touched on some poiijts'of our great subject asnllus- 
' trated m Reality, and may now turn for a moment to its illustra¬ 
tions in Literature. From the very ’ necessities of Art, we must 
npt expect to find suicide treated in it witlJ-a very close adherence 
to xf^ty. Neither tl»e motives nor the means employed by ordi¬ 
nary men will suffice for Art; and one great cause of the diffe¬ 
rence will be found to lie in ihis : for the purposes of Art, it is 

.. 1 * ■ '■ . . .. ,.■■■■ t. . . . . .„ 

A friend of oois uidybisaed hi& own Ired "oat it up’* ia a news* 
f .paper afifirwarddk 
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almost always indispoilBaLl© that thcovidims should ho of heroic 
proportions) whereas, in lifOyjthese are precisely the natnres-which 
do not commit suicide. A Uato anU a Brutus jfre very rare ex¬ 
ceptions jn {ho list of :pediocrities. Suicide, when it is not insa-* 
nity, is tho act of a weak mind; and, as we have seen, the motives 
which determine it are not heroic- Impatience is weakness; 
despair is AveakjieBs. When Sophocles presents the terrible story 
of (Edipus, he makes Jocasta hang herself, in sudden horror, 
hut ffidipns, although he tears his eyes out, as unworthy to 
behold the light, lives on. Sophocles, it is true, also represents 
tho suicide of a hf*ro, in “ Ajaxa suicide calm and deliberate, 
performed in spite of the touching entreaties of a wife, in spite 
also of deep regrets at the necessity for quitting the daylight; 
but the hero is unable to live through his shame, and lie dics.^ 
But as an almost universal rule in ancient art, suicide is the act 
of sudden passion—the grief of a forsaken Dido—the grief of a 
despairing Hcemout—the remorse of a wretched Phtedru, 

lu modern art, suicide is abundantly used; but for the most 
part as a mere deus ex machinal a clumsy contrivance for cutting 
a knot wliich the author cannot skilfully untie. The fifth act of 
a tragedy usually presents us with one or more suicides; the 
third volume of a novel is also apt to dismiss heroes aud villains 
in tho same expeditious style. Not knowing how to terminate 
the action, the author makes his hero di'aw a,dagger? But this 
is really an evasion of the difficulty, and is frequently less tragic 
in effect, tlian it w<?uld be to make the sufferer live on, • Thei;© 
are occasions when suicide is both tragical ayd grand. lu 
the Ajax of Sophocles, 4 ,^nd in the Brutus of Shakspeare, 
wo are deeply moved bj^ ihe calm resolution Avhich the# heroic 
men display: a solemn’eamostuess accompanies tho act, which 
for the time enchains .our sympathy. Very different i4 the effect 
produced by Alfred de Vigny’s “ Chatterton,” which n^y not 
unfitly be taken as a type of many modem works that make an 
appeal to our sympathy through suicide. In the real story of 
Chatterton we are profoundly affected by 

The marvellous boy that gerished in hjs pride, 
because, althou^i there is mirohtin jthe story which woult? other¬ 
wise chill sympathy; we feel and know that he was insane,♦and the 
obvious external causes were hut the fuel of that insanity. Quite a 
different impression restflfcsfrom De Vigny*s presentation, which is 
that of an irritable “neglected genius,” driven to self-destruction by 

.— . . . . . .— - - T '- ■ . - " 

* This death of Aj%x,^ it noted in pacing, is a solitary e^^mple of positive 
action taking place on the stag^, in sight’of the audience. Comp, lloruce's 
dictum, « 9 « , 

puerea popula.Medea truridet.” 

t lathe "4iJitigone*" 
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puerile va\uty. Because the critics abuse'iiim, because the Lord 
- Mayof of Loudoti, instead of honouiing his genius, advises him to 
leave off writing verses, and offers him the situatiou, of valet rfe 
'chamhre^ this poet curses society, and drinfes poison. We do not 
aver that a \rretched ‘‘ genius” has not before now destroyed him¬ 
self for motives equally contemptible; but we cannot give such 
an act thS least sympathy; and still more resolutely do we refuse 
it whenM. de Vigny makes it the text for a dithyrambic outburst 
on the crimes of society against genius. What he has said, others 
have repeated, and will continue to repeat,—^namely, thak society 
is guilty of a serious crime in not honouring and fostering genius 
—^which is a truth,—and that, therefore, whenever a man of 
genius appears, society should provide for him at once, without 
leaving him that task—^wliich is an absurdity. The truth con¬ 
tained in this assertion need not be insisted on ; it is patent to 
the dullest comprehension. The absurdity which is tacked on to 
it deserves exposure. That society does really honour genius 
whenever it recognises it, is too palpable for any one to gainsay. 
The genius of a Dickons, a Thackeray, a Tennyson, a Millais, and 
indeed of every real artist, meets .with rapturous praise, and even 
with not unsubstantial pudding. If there happen to be greater 
men (we doubt 4) whom the public does not recognise, because 
they ai*e so far in “ advance of the age,” the fact may bo deplored, 
but society musb not be* held responsible. Society is but too 
willing with its homage, when once the genius is confessed; but 
u«til it'has eyes to. see and know the idol, we cannot blame it for 
a want of worship- How is it to see and know genius i* By 
what sign ? Is it because a man is ihMntelligible that I am to 
revemaeo his profundity? Is itbccaube his conceptions exceed 
ray comprehension and sympathy that' I am to worship their 
originality* and grandeur ? Must I Ijelieve him to be a splendid 
genius ton his bare assertion ? Must I allow the turbulence of 
his friends to coerce my judgrnent, making me call that origi¬ 
nality which to my taste is but weak extravagance ? Unless by 
the effect his works produce on me, how am I to distinguish 
his j)retensions frqm those o^ qverweening vanity and self-igno¬ 
rance?* If the history of Jiteiatsre can be trasted, men of 
.^nius have in all times been distinguished by two characteristics 
strikingly, at variance with those exhibited in De Vigny’s Chatterton 
"-T-they ^ve been patient and courageous: “patient in toil over their 
y^Q|;ks, courageous and confident in the days of early neglect. 

genius which has not pa^ienoe to produce fine works tinder 
all di^qurageiAents and sQciaL*difBculties, is self-condemned; the 
genius which has no other refuge fromi temporary neglect than 
.passionate flinging away of life, is clsarly so unsuited to, this 
workday wofrld^^’i^^ we cannot weep over its exit. Our age is 
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ready with its honour and award for all who really move it. If 
you are so fAr in advance of your a^e that it cannot he moved by 
you, why clamour for its encouragement ? why curse it.) ignorant 
want of j^prcciation ? , 

The historian of literature will have an interesting chapter to 
write when he comes to trace the aberrations of modern French 
fiction and drama, and especially its influence on suicidh. Works 
like the “ Chatterton** of l)e Vigny, and the “ Antony*' of Dumas, 
throw a sentimental halo over suicide, falser even than the moral 
mirage of Stoicism, which, at least;’ wore the aspect of manly 
strength. Tlie stoic destroyed himself on theory. Seneca makes 
(Edipus propose to kill himself not merely because he is miserable, 
but because he has the abstract right to do so: 

“ Jus vitae ac noois 

Mcae penes me est. llegna deserui liben 
Eegnum mei retiuco,” 

This is not the tone of Sophocles, who makes (Edipus await the 
deliverance of destiny. “ Jamais dans la tragedie Grecque,’’ says 
M. Saint ]\rarc Girardin in his charming Cours do Litterature 
Drainaiique,'* ‘^lo suicido n'est traitc commo une question do* 
pliilosophie on do droit uaturel.’** Tho reason is, however, 
because the Greek dramatists were poets, ratker than philoso¬ 
phers; and M. Girardiu’s ingenious chapter would perhaps have 
taken another turn had he not overlooked this ’’distinction. For 
although it is perfectly true that the Greek dramatists, not being 
stoics, had no theoretical purpose in representing suicide, it ds 
quite clear, from the single example of the “ Aja»/* that ^vii\l all 
the passionate lovo of )^o manifested by the Greeks, they did 
conceive Tiiaii to have perfect right of suicide. Not otfly-does 
Ajax deliberately destroy, himself, without a word escaping fi’om 
any one which intimates tluTt the act was more than sad, but tho 
very cliorus—usually the mouthpiece of common morality',—after 
Ajax quits the scene, declares that be were better lying in Hades 
tlian living tluis.t In fact, only in Christian ethics is suicide 
regarded ns a sin. 

Wo know not whnt our veadens will say to M. Saint Marc 
Girardin's assertion, that “ Sh6ks;^eare est pour quelque chose 
dans 00 d6gout de fa vie, plus frequent en Angleterre qud* dans les 
autres pays.** Certainly Shakspeare has strewn his stage with 
suicides enough, and has made suicide the subject of many a fine 
reflection; but if any one has lightened our national melancholy, 
and interfused oqr. spirits with sotoething of his qwu ahoimding 
life and sense p{ exquisite enjoyment, it is Shakspeare. M. 

* ■ * ■--—- ■- I. .- ■ ■——....- 

' ♦ Yol. Lp. 101. 

f ** Ajax,” V, 635 : Kp»W<»v yhp Ac^ Ijyiur&P parar, k. t. X. 
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Girardin xemarks a certain de la mort in English literature. 
We aife, indeed,^ fond of deatj^ and ite terrors. We make life us 
lugubrious as we ct\n, and revel among the tombstoues. Shaks- 
■peare was too much of an Englishman n(A to have his'touch of 
this malady; and, as ^M. Girardin notes, Shakspeare’s Romeo is 
intensely English, and intensely unlike a Greek or Italian, in 
thinking Tluliet more lovely in her tomb than when alive;—“ ces 
funebres lieux conviennent k I’imagiaation de cet amant, fils du 
gdnie de Shakspeore.” An interesting essay might he written on 
Shakspeare’s treatment of suicide; what M. Saint Marc Girardin 
has written cannot, however, pass in England. 

We need say little of “ Werther” and its imitations. The pro¬ 
found impression pi’oduced by “Werther" is in these days scarcely 
intelligible. It comes, however, less within our subject than 
almost any otlier work, simply because it is a close reproduction 
of the actual reality. The story told in “Werther” had be™ acjted 
in sad earnest by Goethe’s acquaintance, young Jerusalem; and, 

, except in its inlluence on literature, we can no more consider it 
among the examples pf suicide treated in fiction, than wo could 
so consider the touching story of Chatterton as told by Professor 
Masson. 

We have touched but lightly on the several points of our 
great subjecj:, for our purpose was not to write a treatise, hut to 
bring together a few general, considerations which might pass into 
the stream of the reader’s reflections, mingling with his own 
seiriou^ ■ thoughts. There are few minds that have passed the 
buoyant epoch of youth to whom the subject of suicide has not at 
times been awfully present, either as calamity of some one in 
whom they have been interested, or as •Jhc dread possibility of 
their own escape. If the act is comparatively rare, still rarer is 
the freedom from all premeditation ftf it; and we are not alto¬ 
gether without a hope that the reflections brought Ibiward in this 
essay, may have some slight influence in preaching resignation to 
those whose sufferings may be forcing their thoughts into wistful 
■ contemplation of suicide. 
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Art. IV.—French Politics,* Past and Present. 

J. De VAvenir politique de VAngleterre, Par le Corate de 

Monlalerabert. Palis; Didier et Cie. ""iSoG. 

• ^ 

3. UAnqleterre mi dix-huiti^ne aUcle. Par M. Charles de 

liemusat 2 vols. Paris : Didier et Cie. 1836. 

» 

N ever Ims there beea.a more striking instance of the old 
proverb, that hard times bring together strange bed-fellows, 
than that of the conjunction into which Messieurs de Montalera- 
bert imd Remiisat have chanced to be brought. The jiresent 
censorship in Prance having forbidden all open discussion of 
home politics, human ingenuity has been driven to elude its 
rei>rossivo powers by stratagems of allusion, or allegory; and 
thus those who wish to say anything about the afiairs of their 
own country which is not in accordance with the system of the 
day, seek for a litting oportunity to do so, at least by inference, 
in the history or the picture of other countries. England, the 
great example of modern nations, and the study of modern states¬ 
men, stands in high relief from the battered and mutilated wall 
of I'hiropean history, as the figure whose design and cast pre- 
emimnitly attract the eye. All look at it: sdrae with hatred 
and illwill, others with longing desire—tho fcAvest with any true 
undorslanding of its nature; but yet all look at it; for while 
around everythiug is more or less bruised and crij>pled, it alone 
has grown into an ago slju-Kwart with the vigour of health. If, 
lunvever, the same object has thus at the same time fixfe(tthe 
attention and even admiration of these two French writers, 
all similarity between them^is merely accidental and outward. 
Retween tho minds of tlio two men there is all tho difference 
Ijctween fanciful whim and sober reason. M. de Montalembort 
is a imin who stands by himself: a sort of will-o'-the-wisp on the 
wiislo of French politics. Endowed with a temper easily fanned 
into excitement, and with such independence its is the offspring 
of boundless self-reliance, po^ssessed, moreover, of certain gifts 
of speech and writing—not without a brilliancy that catf dazzle 
for a moment^—his pplijical life has been woven out of those two 
most discordant elements, a profession of boundless devotion to 
ancient authority, and the never-resting prompting Of a vain aud 
febrile mind towards a display ofrits powers. T^o restless to 
bear the drudgery of that political ftiith which he has loudly pro¬ 
claimed to bo bis, lu^has seized, with the impetuosity of a flighty 
brain, on tho most diverse opinions; and while his vanity 
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flattered itself on having fpunll the spell which could hlend all 
these ^contradictions into harmony, the glaring funcifulness of his 
views ha^ never once allowed him to win that confidence of any 
.real poi'ty without which a statesman con jehievenoliung. Thus 
the upsRot of his career is, that if he has earned admission into 
the gallery of the political men of modem France, it is only as 
the embodiment of tho grotesque. No feat in his whole "life, 
full as it has been of whimsical outbursts, is more utterly eccen¬ 
tric than his recent book on England. To pronounce its history 
the illustration of Koman Cntholio glory; to consider its institu¬ 
tions and all tliat it possesses in character and worth as logaeios 
from its Eomnn Catholic period; to express admiration of tho 
independent bearing and public spirit of our aristocracy, while 
fervently professing attachment to views and opinions tho first 
tenet of which is such absolute abnegation of self in humble 
obedience to a supreme tribunal, as must do away with the very 
nature of aristocratic independence; to see in the wliole of our 
present political life but the tendency to absorb our existence in 
the all-engrossing existence of Roman Catholicism, and to evolve 
a mystic wedding between our manly freedom and the Cuardian 
Church,—^these are sallies which idight he applauded in a squib on 
our institutions, but which we can only expect to meet as serious 
utterances in the vagaries of a Don Quixote. Yet mankind is so 
fond of praise, that because there is much sparkling declamation 
about the excellence of our establishments (which is always 
referred to an ancient age and Catholic origin), the book has been 
eagerly read and favourably received on this side the water. I'he 
tmth is, that Iff. de Montalembcrt, pu^ug up unkindly witli that 
gag wj^ich has been laid on his eloquacc by the present govem- 
menl in France, has poui'ed forth the bitterness of his resentment, 
with all the flush of momentary impulse, in a high-flown panegyric 
on a country w'here his chafing envy beholds no trammel put on 
that flow of ebullitions in which his prattling nature loves to dis¬ 
port itself. The book is, however, not without pages striking 
both in diction and ideas; but its true thoughts arc all broken 
and splintered, and are rendered useless by the incoherence of a 
milid that will noV see the cbMieijion between political freedom 
and reli^ous independence, * As his life has been spent in trying 
to twist a rope of sand, so his opinions are a jumble of flashes of 
truth and sturdy nonsense. Heartily 9 s we hope, and more- 
ov€fr believe, that his trust in his counti 7 s future recovery of free 
institutions Mil be justified, we cannot say that our opinion is 
in the least affected by his pe(Juliar reasons. • The political fore¬ 
sight of that seer inspires us with small resfpect whose mere 
retrospective. glance io no hedazed by,prejiidico as to be alto¬ 
gether unable to discern the mighty prominence of the Beforma- 
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tion on the canvas of Knglish lystory; who, dilating ou the 
glories of. our great sovyeigus, holds up to admiration the 
examples of the Catholic Alfred, Edward the Cnnfesaor, Richard, 
Edward If I., and H^ry V., while he barely*hints at the existence 
of Eli&abeth, and Jiltogether overlooks the weighty reigns of 
Henry VIII. and William III.; and who thinks that he jportrays 
tire present state of our-Church, when, \vith tiu’gid rhetoric, he 
pronounces it to have been decapitated*’ by the loss of Mr. 
Newman and his comrades. 

If wo were to try to elaborate the model of a mind the very 
countei 7 )art of that of M. do Montalembert, we could iwesent 
notliing more complete than the image of M. de Remusat, who is 
especially notable for his soundness of judgment and untiring 
research. Wanting in that rapid and flashing display which 
belongs to the hasty temper of the former writer, the slow labour* 
of his painstaking thought even hampers his stylfe: his works, 
on the other hand, possess the solidity of sense, the consistent 
lendency of large and rational views, and a conviction which 
ejilightens because it presents itself with the proofs of experience, 
Avon by impartial study, instead of being pUff'od up by the intoxi¬ 
cating fumes of an excited faifby. Bred in that school of political 
writers whose studies made the last years of the Restoration the 
nursery-ground of the most distinguished body of historians of 
modern times, he has through his whole life reniuindd tniu to the 
princii)les which he imbibed in his youth. When the Revolution 
of 1830 opened the field of statesmanship to his associates, yid 
many of them in the course of political strife laid aside much of 
tlie original generosity and broadness of their opimons, and grew 
narrow-minded through^ie taint of coui*t and state intrigue, 
M. de Remusat maintained his convictions unshaken. He may 
he called, in one word, thoroughly liberal; political a«d religious 
freedom are the articles of his creed, and the constitutional 
government established by the Revolution of 1830 was cherished 
by him as the means Avhereby they might be implanted so firmly 
in France as to become an inalienable property of the nation. 
He took part in the transactions of that government, in the 
Avelfaro of Avhich he felt so jjah'ifltic'an interest; but althdugh 
lie Avas once Tor a short time Minisdjr of the Interior, the^studious 
character of his nature leading liim into deep historical investi¬ 
gations, disinclined hiip to a very active share in the debates of 
the Chambers. Such a man is, by his constitution and tastes, 
little fitted.for the restless warfare of parties;, and ultliongh 
do Remusat'^ apolitical exp«:^eiice made him alive to the 
noc-essity of thjeir existence, and Iheir solid unipn in a parlia¬ 
mentary governmerift, yet^there is in his writings the dispassionate 
tone of the thinker, who bases his views on principles of justice 
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rad gen^'al good, rad not or the more or less personal feelings 
of party. When tlie great overthrox^ of J84S dashed his hopes 
to the ground, ifinglaud became his residence for some time. 
HaTing vipited it rra'cntedly beibre, he had ileamt to tinderstand 
that oountiy vdlose histor)’ hod long been one of the chief objects 
of his Study; rad it was mutural that, under the circumstances of 
the eitontiimv his stodioue mind should 'again be led to revert to 
•it, in the seaftdi for a sololaon'of many troubled thoughts. The 
period of our history which occupied his attention, as especially 
instructive for his piu‘pose, is<'tbe one between the Revolution of 
1688 and the heginnmg of this centurj', during which onr 
possessicm of the freedom we had won was confirmed, parlia¬ 
mentary government became definM, and that internal straggle 
was being mutely hut incessantly fonght, which resulted in the 
discharge of our peccant humours, and the constitution of a 
healthy frame. The conclusions which the history of these 
events made him draw were cheering: he saw, on examination, 
tirat the course of our progress towards freedom had been most 
uneven, and that, in spite of our boasted political aptitude, we 
did not attain it without passing through jieriods of corruption 
and disorder such as have been pointed at in other nations as 
convincing proofs of their political imbecility. In a set of bio¬ 
graphical sketches of the men whose lives best set forth this 
period of hiAory, .he tried to communicate to his countrymen the 
encourageiUMit he himself derived from his researches; and as 
hi^ plaih and open tenfper did not fear to nvpw its convictions, 
he prefixed an excellent Introduction, in which ho indicated 
with unequivGCflting precision the dj;ift.of his views, find tlie 
inferences to he drawn from his exampH's. 

. e 

Where is the man possessed of ^he least education, whoso 
mifid hff-S not felt curiosity as to the destiny of France? It is 
a question to which an answer can he found only by carefully stu¬ 
dying the history of the counti'y, and by observing at the some time 
. the' true character of the age. The history of a people is the key 
to its habits, which are as inveterate as those of, the individual; 

. the objects of a people’s ta^ according to the circum- 

fitances of itswrats and its growth in enlightenment; but each 
Successive attachment will hear traces of the influence of the 
farmer one. To understand the charaeter of the French nation 
, rad' its causes requires a wider range of view than is generally. 
• taHra^ The glance of those who casually chance to look on the 
canvi^ of French history is jfh'"onoe so riveted by the mighty 
imag^ of Napoleon, in the pageant of his triumphant career, or the 

of revolrftidnary turmoil gtandfng forth in terrific 
:fStttxaat from the gorgeous background of the majesty of 
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■ I..ouis XIV., that they ovbrloolj all the rich details of the 
picture;,and even the g^eat figures of Henry IV. and.JUchelieu 
are generally caught sight of only dimly, Kko the Jaded, outlines 
of an effaced tracing. Yet, if we are'to understand the fVance of 
that Bevolution, which, begun in 1789, is not yet. cloSod, it is not 
iu the reign of Louis XIV. that we ha^e to seek the knowledge 
of it, but in the great- reign of his great-grandfather. It was 
Henry IV. whq, allaying the sufferings of a tearful civil war, and 
soothing .down the rancour of a most envenom^ stmggle by 
the spell of his large and generous genius, nused that royal 
dominion which became the government of France, and the 
strength of which, burthened by national sympathy, was so great 
as to last still seventy years after undergoing all the strains of 
Louis XIV.’s -imperious excesses. It was likewise Henry IV. 
w'lio conceived that noble scheme of foreign policy which, che¬ 
rished by the mighty mind of Richelieu and the wily intelleot of 
Mazarin, raised France to the first place amongst Continental 
nations, until the mad ambition of Louis XIV., trampling its 
traditions under foot, made his country lose that fair renown 
ivliich it liad won from thankful Europe in battles against 
Spanish supremacy: driving*his subjects to become the tniuisters 
of his reckless desires, he caused this name to be a byword in the 
mouths of a .justly indignant and outraged people. . While France 
before the time of Henry lY. had been the 'most limited 
monarchy of Europe, he built a state edifice, the principle of 
whose arcliitecture w'as the right of royal inheritance -Ijy birth; 
yet his government, so far from being regarded as a UJiurpafion, 
w as hailed by his age as^ the sanctuai’y of Freifch freedom; end 
the judgment of liisto^y has confirmed that opinion. As tlie 
Revolution of 1G88 ms in our country a great nationaf {&:t, and 
the biith-hour of a government which grew in strength and- 
healtli because it was tie child of our desire, so was tbe^accesrion 
of Henry IV. to royalty the enthronement of the wants of the 
Frencli people. It therefore deserves study how it came that, 
on this occlusion, the people should have willingly sought a 
governmeut that professed to disregard rights which liad often 
been claimed and battled for, aJid'had never Been so fully ackuow- 
ledged as in the period immediately preceding. The history of 
France is the reverse of that of Crennany. While in* the latter 
country tho feudal ja^epeadenoe of nohlea and princes defied the 
oentraUzing influence of a supreme sovereign, and by tlie exces¬ 
sive development of their individual might perij^anently crippled 
and stunted the.M^our of ihe at^jlhe king^ of*E’ranc&, through 
tlieir ability and that national .^.pirit which is one of the chief 
cfeaiticters of the Frenejf nation, succeeded m crushing the power 

of tlie nobility, which had entrenched itself in its counties and 

^ \ 
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principfjities. In tliis struggle, royalty sought the alliance of 
the people. The municipal freedom pf certain cities was pro¬ 
tected by it against the hostility'^of the feudal lords of the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; ^ond thus h feeling of friendly (alliance sprang up 
between king ..and people, which runs through French history 
from the tw^h to the*^fifteenth century. On all occasions of 
national impor^ce, the sovereign called’ together States-general, 
composed of deputies from the three orders—nobility, clergy, and 
burghers, which last were called the Third Estate. As the inde¬ 
pendence of principalities was destroyed, and an order of powerful 
nobility grew up, the dissidenco of class between it and the 
people began, to flare forth ; and at times also there was a mighty 
repining against exactions on the part of royalty, whicli, however, 
on no occasion lasted long euongh to bring about a permanent 
estrangement between the two. They were both necessary to 
each other; and Louis XL, although he never held Statos-geueral, 
courted wUh affectation the title of “ Le Koi Roturicr.” Thus 
was generated a spirit of political freedom which inoculated the 
whole temper of the people; although, owing to the circum¬ 
stances of repeated wars, both foreign and civil, that endangered 
the safety of the country, it did not'succeed in attaining consoli¬ 
dation by settled institutions. The demands which tlie Third 
Estate usually advanced were for alleviation and more reguhu’ 
partition of takation, and the convocation of the States-general at 
fixed periods; hut most especially it claimed the right of 
grai^ting ‘subsidies from' its own free will. Th^ opinions which 
were heard in the course of debate partook sometimes of a bold¬ 
ness that seemed like the language of (^r days. In the States- 
generaj trf 1484 (which, convoked by Charles VIII., the son and 
successor of Louis VI., are important as being the last that were 
'held until the outburst of the Reformation, and thus give an in¬ 
sight intiithe temper in which the nation, entered on that period 
of political commotion, from which it was rescued by Henry IV.) 
, we find a Burgundian gentleman, the Sire de la Roche, indulging 
in the following language;—‘‘ Royally is a dignity, and not an 
inheritance, ffistory tells us, and I have' received it from my 
fathers, that in the beginning oY g[pv?rnments kings were created 
by the vo}e of the people. I wish you to be convinced that the 
commonwealth is the people’s property, handed by them to kings, 
and that those who hold it by force, or any,, other means, without 
theripeople's consent, are to he esteemed tyrants and trespassers 
on other ner^na' property. By people, however; I do not mean 
only the,j||rOT orders, nor any subjects ofcthe kingdom, but 
all of .ejfei^^uk; so that I conceive even princes to be embraced 
in th§,»ttiiie of States-general, nor npy ode*'to be excluded 
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wlio dwells within the realm.''* H language like this undoubt¬ 
edly partook of an exaggerate*! vigour feonj wbioh the mass 
recoiled, yet the ideas which impelled it wjjre familial:; and when 
in the*next century 1)egan the deadly war with Protestantism, the 
crafty defenders of the old faith set in motion against it a most 
njonstroiis engine, constmcted out of the turbulent ambition of 
a few nobles, and the frenzy of insane demagogueismr 

When the Catholics of Prance became alarmed at the wide spread 
of the Protestant faith amongst the population to the wuth of the 
Loire, and at its espousal by a great proportion of the nobility, and 
even by the heir-presumptive of the crown—^Henry of Navarre, 
they eagerly entered into a solemn league and covenant for the 
defence of their faith, at the wily suggestions of so’me scheming 
leaders. Foremost amongst these was the Duke of Guise, who, 
perceiving in the dissensions of the state a chance of attaining 
even unto the throne, and endowed with all those daring qualities 
of lieud and heart which enable ,a man to go far in troubled 
times, put himself at the head of the great Catholic party, deter¬ 
mined to recoil from no possible means of winning the object of 
his ambition. The association thus instituted was a perfect 
organization for attack and defence: each member was hound 
by a solemn, oath unhesitatingly to devofe his wealth and 
person to the common weal, and to obey absolutely and without 
reservation all commands of the chief, who was no other than 
the Duke of Guise. The Protestant religion had mainly found 
favour among the nobles; their castles and manorial re'sideaces 
wore its strongholds, and they loved to revive their recollections 
of lost political independence in the seignorial privilege of having 
the forbidden service celebrated Avithin the precincts* of their 
lordships. This should be homo in mind ; for the reason why ; 
Protestantism failed in becoming the national church of France 
is to he found in that ciren/nstanee, which gave it its strength as 
a ihere party—its intimate alliance with the unruly nobility, 
Avhereby its triumphs, owing to the turn of political events, 
would have been tantamount to the victory of a class. For this 
reason, also, the Duke of Gm5VB,Jike a crafty politician, cQjirted 
the friendship of the populdr denaent; and thus was contracted 
an unnatural coalition between that religious reaction, the em¬ 
bodiment of which is the Order of the Jesuits, and the old political 
coustitution of FroncS, through which the country was led into 
such discreditable extravagances that it sapk in the exhaustion 
of despised decay. At the Stafps-general of W88, the temper 
of the movemeift'Vas at onetTRevealed. Hand* in hand with a 

* “ Journal dcs Btets-g^n^raux teims k Tours en 1484.” 
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violent call on the king to Vvert ttte existence of btit “ one 
Itomon Oatbolic religion” m reafni, it was dedared that 
Heury of NAyarrewasiiacaiMvble of sucoeedin? to the throne, und 
that all decrees of the States should at once nave the sanction of 
the law, wilhoat tindwgoing^, as hitherto, registmtion in the coiu-ts 
of law. IJj* ssbirder of the Duke of j&uise and the ahovtiv,e 
schemes of fiSBiy.TIl. eansed the seene of straggle to he soon 
removed from tihe hsdls of the States-general to the fields of eivil 
war. As tho eities had over been the htrong^holds of rrouch 
liberty, so now again it was the cities which in their dcla*iion 
took up arras; and at their bead stood Paris, as tho ohief of the 
mighty federation. While Henry’of Navaire began, them, those 
fonr years of warfare, in which it is difficult to say whctlu'r to 
admire most tho military genius which he displayed in lightinsr, 
with hh small means, bis enemies, backed by all the power of 
Sprain, or the statesmanlike humanity he ever maintained amidst 
tlw raneour of ciyil war, all the fury of the maddest revolu- 
tkHMiry fbensy was cooped within the walls of Paris. The 
pnlpits of Hie chnrchns had become political tribunes, wliere 
fitnutieal priests incited the mob to the crimes of murder and 
national treason, rather than undergo tlie dominion of a h-'i'ctic 
sovereign; rogicidv was openly preached as a riiiue, and .fucipies 
Clement, thCi assassin of Henry III., was designated from the 
pulpit “ as the blessed son of St. Ifotninic, a sainted martyT in 
Cbtist." 8nob insane inolcnee gradually inclined the mind of 
{Yaiico toward Henry, the greatness of whtifee character he- 
carae <feily mort apparent amidst this ti'antic virulence; and 
when, in the despair of extreme danger, the chiefs of the 1 jcague 
so entirely forgot their national lionour as openly to entertain- 
, the deagn pf proclaiming a Spanish sovereign for the sake of 
tlieir own safoty, their power fell firomHhem at once. Henry IV*, 
however,*had bved too long amongst the Protestants of France 
not to be aware of their peculiar political position; the man who 
of all otlters had an intuitive appreciation of the true requisites 
of a King of franee was aware tlmt, as things then stood, it 
behoved Mm to becerue a CathoJio On the 25th July, loflH, he 
’w&M to St. Denis, where ho «nafle h profession of • the ancient 
foith, and shortly after he was firmly established witliin that 
Phvie which bad so long defied his captainship. 

The aoeessioa of Henry IT, was the ‘entbronenrent of tlio 
conciiiatioB. Tim sceptre wMeb he claimed hj hirth- 
nghjiVas wiedd^ by Mat with national feeling wMch bad 
been leek Mgbt of by thoee who;r*tinder cover of the popular right 
of elccticm, had not recojih^ from yielding Frarce to the grasp of 
, Phillip 11. Aided by the wisdom of S&y. he ardently devoted 
’ himself to repair the shattered frame of the kingdom; by healing 
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its wounds roini^teriag to its waut§, his gorevument became 
tli8 true acpresBiou of the jpeople’s desire. When be renounced 
the Protestant fnith, he by no m'en®® forswore’ his .rfd and per¬ 
sonal /idends, and flie. etiidesmiuilike motives of his«conversion 
added to his desire to eonfer on than t^e benefit of toleration. 
Through the Edict of Nantes he introduced its principle so firmly 
into the constitutiou of the country, that-in spite of the rebellious 
turbulence of the Huguenots under the following reign, it was 
never attempted to be overthrown, and it ranained; unscathed 
until the arbitrary miulness of iSonis XlV. destroyed it, along 
with other creations of Ms gi-eat-grandfath^r. By tMs edict the 
unmolested exercise of tlie Protestant religion was guaranteed, all 
prohibitions were i*emovQd as to holding offices of state or admis¬ 
sion for purposes of study to colleges aud universities ; and as the 
rancorous feelings of the civil wars were as yet, unetfaced, j ustice 
was secured, by. special tribiuials composed of an'equal number of 
judges of both ftiiilis. Thus, under Henry IV.’s influence, France 
aloim in that age presented the spectacle of a country in which 
the great principle of liberty of conscience was recognised. The 
next lahoiu’ of the king w^ to level that animosity of classes 
w'hieh hiul of necessity been excited during the late troubles, and 
the dangerous influence of wliich became appoi'ent in the way in 
wliiidi it thwarted a geuerid, administrative retorm. If the Pro¬ 
testant nobility numbered among its I’auks a greiJt part of the 
gentlemen of the country, proprietors of privileged, lordships, 
the Catholic party, on tlie'other hand, possessed most of*the yery 
highest members of tbo aristocracy, men ofgreat liistorical 
names, who still retained a feudal hold over the population, which 
tlieir ancestors hatl once ruled as independent sovereigi^e, from 
the custom of the Oovemmeut to coaeiliate their good-will by 
bestowal of provincial governorships on their famUiei), from father' 
to son, until these offices had come to be considered preity nearly 
as a hereditary right. Finding himself too weak to wrest this 
privilege at once out of their possessioni Henry designed to sup¬ 
plant then influence by fostering commerce and industrial im¬ 
provements, which would tend to raise the^ condition of those 
classes throjigh whose instnunenti^ty they are carried out. * This 
was a remew^ of, toe old ollfamee of the French crow,p with the 
people against the aristocracy. The e^oirts of the king and his 
ministers were indeed indefaftigablc for toe creation of a thoroughly 
vis^rous admimsteation.; and the. refmrda of bis legislation are 
filled: isi^Tuonumente of Ms care for impiJovfflneot. The charac¬ 
ter c£ the-.FreimklMistocraey ; war. wna its profession, 

the kimwledgfrof yreaponeaJl ite sejence;. its mi®mWs, qs a body, 
never would accommodate tbemselved to that drudgery of study 
which was deemed to be ranbecoiaing tbrnr rank. In exact proper- 
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tion, therefore, to the devekpmeut of the king's plans, there 
greyr np « class^ of plebeian ministers, c The nursery of these men 
was , the laif .courts called .parliaments, which had gi’own to par¬ 
take of an Administrative character from the Custom of registering 
all royal edicts previous^ publication. Henry I'V. introduced a 
fundamental reform in the tenure of these law offices. In return 
for n smtdF^early tax, he bestowed them' on the holders as their 
property fon ever, , which they could leave to their children, or 
transmit by’sale, iJF they chose. The revolution was an immense' 
one: it raised at once a plebeian aristocracy proud of its pri¬ 
vileges, originally defived frpm merit and learning; but it also 
had the disadvantage of splitting the people into hereditary 
castes, and substituting for a large and pomprebensive public 
spirit, the narrower feeling of corporation. The evil conse¬ 
quences of this institutipn were, however, reserved for the future, 
and might have been easily avoided had succeeding governments 
not been blinded by obstinacy; the immediate effect was higlily 
beneficial, and, strengthened by the support of the intelligence 
and energy of the country, Heniy IV. saw fifteen years of assi¬ 
duous labour suffice nol only to reci;uit an exhausted andheavily- 
moitgnged treasury, but to open new mines of incalculable ricli- 
ness in the quickeiied industry of France, while the spirit of the 
country had been braced to the undertaking of a grand design of 
European policy. Thus was a system entered upon which led tu 
the political insignificance of the aristocratic element in the real 
business' 'of French government. The nobility contented itself 
with its priyilegetf, which, no longer the reward of services, but 
the vested rights of haughty indolence, grew to be a crying 
injustice.* When the familiar blast of war sounded to amis, its 
old brave spirit of chivalry would be arou.s^d, and to the last it 
spilt its blood as gallantly on fields of battle as in the, days of the 
Crusaders; but from the hour when its pride refiised to submit 
to the discipline of that enlightenment which, once brought 
into the world, was destined to become its ruler, it had,abdicated 
for ever nil iufiuence in the daily government of the country, and 
was henceforth wiUingly seek compensation in the 

gorgeous liveries and luxuriou%sesvitude of court state, for that 
hard-working life of political power which fell to the lot of the 
class ' whence sprang Colbert and -liOtivois. When Itavaillae’s 
kniffi cut short Kent’s days, he was in the* act of beginning tho 
exec^ion, of an undertaking, the design of which is the ^eatest 
monamept o| his genius. “When one arrives at thib sad page 
of hisi^i":, sayb M, Augustin ^BlfielTy,^f^ “ whferr one reads the 
'sud^jp j^d oi so noble a hfe and great a destiny,- 
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it is impossible not to be arrested wfth emotion, and feel, at the 
distance ofmore than two cbnturies, somewhat ^ the an^ish of 
those wlio jived in his time.” Snch is the thjong of co*nsequenoes 
which presents itself* to our imagination as springing from the 
crime of a mad assassin, that the deed grows to the magnitude of 
on§ of the most important events of modem history In the 
INIemoirs of Sully, there is a most curious sketch of a system of 
European polity which floated before the vision of Henry IV. as 
the ideal aim of his desires. His ambition was to liberate 
Europe from that Spanish domination winch then bestrode it like 
an oppressor, and to lay the foundations of a lasting and pros¬ 
perous peace by the establishment of kingdoms strong in their 
consistent nationalities. Je veux bien que la langue Espagnole 
demeure a I’Espagnol, I'Allemande a I'AHemand, mais toute la 
Eran(;aise doit efro a moi,” are the words in which he expressed 
himself; it is tlie same system which is now called the balance 
of European powen. France was to bo the liberator of the world; 
it was to be the asserter and defender of the independence of 
Europe. Towards this end the king combined all his endeavours. 
J’crceiving at once, with his lRi;go genius, how artificial was that 
enmity with England which the personal ambitions of former 
sovereigns had framed into a passion that had bejcome consecrated 
by liabit, he allied himself with Elizabeth. This English alliance 
is, in fact, a thing* which has been entertained by every sound 
French statesman since the time of Henry JV.; it was only in the 
frenzy of blinded ambition, or under the pressure of accidenftal 
circumstances, that it was lost sight of. When Bichelieu, who so 
heartily entertained the king’s foreign policy, was at enmity with 
England, he was forced into it of necessity by the alliance which 
our country formed with* the Huguenots of La Rochelle. Mazann 
sought the friendship of Cinmwell, and English troops fought 
side bv side with French soldiers under Turenne at the Bhttle of 
the Downs against the Spaniards. • The two countries only 
became really hostile when Louis XIV., forsaking the traditions 
of hereditary policy, aimed at usurping that very supremacy over 
the world which it had been Ijie, historical ;glory of Francg to 
have wrested from the desporic grn«p of Spain. After years of 
assiduous labour, Henry saw himself at last in a state to begin 
his great enterprise. With the’alliance of England and the Pro¬ 
testant princes of Germany, he meant to httack Spain at once in 
the Netherlands and the Empire. His army was already gathered 
in eantonmedts, the regency of the ^kingdom during his absence 
■was already institift^; everythin^Was ^epared ana awaiting the 
king’s arrival, when*'the arm of a ma^foan dashed to pieces 
designs as grand as any Napoleon ever conceived. 

If we cannot repress a feeling of grief at the incalculable 
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cosseq^aence» of this eveat, 0a)i no lebs liolp being amfizcd at 
the providential pare whioh seems to luvre watohed. o^er h'ranee, 
emlowed sk she 'was,'«vith snob a statesman as hUciiclini iu the 
most eotiea}' moment of her career. If it^is tnre that Ips plans 
were at bottom bnt the reproductaoa of thoh© of Henry tV., the 
merit of their ene^ion i» waticely hie own. The iuhric \^hich 
the Hnf'hact stemn to raise had well-nigh heen pulled to the 
ground ■during' the anarchy of a feeble regency. 'L’he old insti- 
tations had fe^n adrantage of a lull iu the ^epres««i^ e vigour of 
the goA'eminent to sprout hfiiesU like long-rooted weeds, hilc 
those winch hod been recently pUiuted wore ua vet too weak to 
impair tiio hie «£ the old ones by the vigour of tlieir o«ii 
growth, llkholisa made it the one object of his life to reduce 
this confusion to order, and there is something appalling in the 
implacable energy with wliieli this great uiau trod down all the 
strongholds of inequality. No privilege and no family fie could 
make him swerve for once from that wliich seemed to him con¬ 
ducive to the good of the state, and the only thing winch ciui 
absolve his memory^in any degree fronx the stain of liis lo- 
lentlose deeds is the patriotic morive wliioh in tmth inspired liim. 
“ Jeu'ai jamais ea d’autres ennemis que ceux, dc la Franco, ‘ was 
tho answer he njiwcle ou his deailibed to the priest who asked 
him whether he forgave his enemies. The nobility wliicli had 
raised its head during the disorders of the legiAcy he hurled back 
into iusignifteance. The fir'd noble in France, !Montmoreuey, 
bffotbdr of the Frincessp dc Condc, vvab ignominiouslv hebciuled 
in Toulouse, theraptia] of liis goveriiorsliip, foe having allowed 
himself to be inveigied by the king's brother into one of those 
abortive plots which tlie ktter's restless spirit of intrigue ■was for 
ever weaving. tSiieh severity relentleialy pursued completely 
cured the Wbuleut independence of the nobility. When Mont¬ 
morency's bnather-ia-law, Conde, received the government of 
Burgundy, he, a prince of the blood-royal, dwelt iu Ins harangue 
to the provincial eatfttes on the “ fiivour” shown him by ‘'Ihat 
gicat genins of the world" m bestowing on him such ah ap- 
popitment. Wind gave Bidjeljeu more teouble.tjian the ill-con- 
eoeted rebellion of some nobles, was that civil vt'ar into vvbich 
the Protestants allowed themselves to be deluded through the 
ambitious saggeottenB of seme* of thoir anetooratic leaders. 
Biobelictt was doubly lUoeused against them; for not only was 
the fedsroftive system which they had established amongst) &em- 
most dangerous to that governmeutid aoiinn whick he 
aimed' at^ huff, with a dereliotMfft of prmciple*'ibr which ■ tbey paid 
% heavy p^hdby, they hod not scrupled eveq. to hecome the allies 
efoCafkolie Spain, ami to knock down powerless tim arms of 
l^raace as it was putting forth all its might for a vital blow at 
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the national enemy.'' It is well IftioW with wlmfc gigaaitio 
enerj^y tlie siege of La Eochfile was^ pitJaeoated—fhow RieRclien, 
becoming ojiptttiti under the'inspiration' of«the crisfe,' had a 
oftusewaji built ill'the Sea which was;o marvel of resolute per-' 
severance. WhSn victory crowned his effoits, he- taade such use 
of ij; as-became the success^ of Henry iV; Cardinal of .Botne> 
he was above all guardian ^ France-; it was Hjot'tbe Protestant 
faith which he had: been combating, bat tiie' iofsiibordmation of 
subjects which he had bfeh reprovi^. ‘ As he had deprived the 
Catholic nobility of tJiair stronghoias, and - had by royal edict 
commanded oil fortresses and castles to be dismantled which were 
not i-equired for the defonce of the country agsmet invasion, so 
now he took from the Protestants the rig^t to maintain eertain. 
fortified towns which had been conceded to them by Henry IV.' 
as a guarantee for their liberties. The same day, however, that 
saw the political distinetions of the Protestant deration- eon- 
summated by the capitulation of Alais, saw a royal edict pub¬ 
lished which confirmed that full and free exereise of the Protes¬ 
tant religion which had been conceded by the Edict of Nantes. 
The same energy displayed by him in pulling down the two 
])0\ver8 which still retained any weight that could actively 
tliwart the action of the government, he also displayed in far¬ 
thering internal progress and welftire; An enemy to all, privileges, 
in which he saw s 6 many drags laid on that autherity which he 
wished to be the expression of the whol® country, ho was as 
little the paiii-san of corporations as of aristocracy. His'keen 
eye no doubt already perceived the ills which lay embedded in 
that system of saleable offices before mentioned; but it had 
already-become so extended and ramified as to be beyond abroga¬ 
tion. All that could be ’done to excite a general public spirit 
within the limits of a govemfnent that will not admit popular 
representation was, how'ever, tried by Bichelieu’s fogr^afeion. 
The middle classes were allowed to attain the highest rank in the 
army, which hitherto had been an exclusive privilege of the- 
nobility. It was hoped that the aew opening for ambition and 
merit woald mitigate tiiat exclusjvfi spirit of legtd learning 
official rotttin® ^ieh was Ifoechaiag the type of the middle 
classes, who were growing info sham arisfcocraeies without the 
dash and enterprise of thh reedity. - The nobility was eBcon- 
ri^fed to assimlhte with the people; and to lay aside 

th^ isolation wMoh the folly’ of its lany hanghriness -brought 
with it. ^Tliere is a decree of^ Biehehea whfch esjnessly 
commands ’th&f it’ “shouM not conridered hi^prorthy of a 
“ g^tilhonMae" to engage in ■ commerce -qn the sea. In all Aa 
hraneh’es of administration there" are signs-of his stimuJating in¬ 
fluence; he wished to see-all the resooEses of the country 
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broiight ibtb play; lie had « soul which was alive to eve^thing 
grdat tod genuyie ; he had the intuitive admiration of a mighty 
mind for the beautiful in art* and the splendid in intellect; and 
'eveiy object of his various pursuits he fallowed with Jhe vehe¬ 
mence of a temper whose nature is to command, and whose re¬ 
solution, once'tuken,-brooks no bpposition and yields to no con- 
troli bnrbrtishes the obstacles that stand in its way os the wind 
snaps the twigs it may meet. Hereditary governorships, provin- 
dal rights, federative constitutions of the Protestants, indepen¬ 
dence of the courts of parliahient, privileges of corporations, liber¬ 
ties of the cities,—every one of tliese were violated by Richelieu 
when they prov^ a bar to his desires ; and although he must be 
justly charged with having laid the seeds of much bad political 
habit, by breaking the people to the discipline of arbitrary power 
and weaning it from the recollection of its traditions, yet history, 
considering the noble use he made of the might he had grasped, 
must justly award him the title of Great. What chiefly aided 
Richelieu in his internal administrations was the splendour of his 
foreign policy, which enlisted in its support all the national feel¬ 
ing of France—its strongest an^ most encouraging sentiment. 
It was this feeling which made the people, wasted with exactions 
and sufferings, j;ally to the call of Louis XIV. appealing in his 
distress to Jiis country against an invasion; and it was this feel¬ 
ing which made the people heartily wish well to Nai)oleon during 
his last campaign, Richelieu made France the empire of the 
Gonthient, and five years after his death its influence was ac¬ 
knowledge ajt the peace of Westphalia. Such was the govern¬ 
ment which was the inheritance of Louis XIV.; a government 
that had many failings in its constitution, yet strong in the 
vigour of youth,* and animated with a la#ge spirit. When he died, 
he left it k body withered and shrryelled, drained of its blood, 
its organs ossified, its will paralysed ; a body of which it could 
rather be said that it was not yet dead, than that it was still 
alive. 

Leaving aside the disturbances during the minority of Louis 
X5rV,, which wer^ entirely wjthput consequences, his reign falls 
rJtoturally into two parts: th^ first, "while Colbert was his minister, 
^larid ■ the traditions of Henry IV. were more or less maintained; 
^the second, when under the influence of the consequences of the 
' klng-s infatuated self-’will, the royal power became a devouring 
m^ister. While Richelieu bad made himself the despotic oi^an 
of Louis XIV. made the State the despotic orgkn of 

his in^'ridaai will. Royalty,'«fiistead of refilaiuing tflb crowning 
apex‘ pyramid of the State, had gfown to, be its base. 

Allboffjgbjbn looking n‘t the picture of France in those times, we 
^(^'bld what' at-first sight seems an infinite variety of distinc- 
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tioDs, a lalyiinth Of partitions wilhin the extent of society, yet, 
on close inspection, none of them proves of natural growth; we 
behold privileges upon privileges and Hberties upon libaties, but 
the only freedom,- to b<f discovered is’ the over-grown freedom of • 
royal autfiority. AH' those seemingly independent bodies which 
appear to occupy the soil of France, each entrenched in tho 
strodghold of ancient institutions, are found, on exaidtaation, 
to be but- a oolleetion of semblances ,* the only reality is the one 
great power of the. king. If we look for the cause of this 
excessive over-growth, it is to be fouiai in the law of nature that 
every living organism is al^o a devouring one. - We have seen 
the origin of the royal power, and how circumstances fostered, 
with the people’s sanction, the tendencies of its nature into con¬ 
firmed habit. There was nothing to curb the appetite of its 
desires but its own good sense; tl^e baneful cff’ects of isolation 
and of examples of resignation had made those who were its 
victims forget all customs of self-defence. There was also an 
.attachment on the part of the couutiy generally to the king. A 
government which springs from a national feeling can commit 
many faults before a people resolves to disc’ard it: the thought 
of divorcing the system of Henry IV. was as little entertained in 
France by public opinion, as is in England at the present day the 
idea of upsetting the whole settlement of 1038, and establishing 
a republican government. The first point on which L’ouis XIV. 
innovated was foreign policy. The wars which he madly under* 
took for the gratification of his ambition *brought France- intq 
disgrace with Europe, and into emhaiTassment at home. As tho 
want of money pinched the monarch, he encroached on tho 
established order of things at home. Financial consideratipns 
became the only motives-Df his internal administration; and one 
of the readiest resources that ^presented itself was the creation of 
saleable and hereditary offices. France was filled with cospora- 
tious of such officials, fb? every time that the treasury was in 
need of money it contrived some new dignities; and thus the 
popular classes, properly so-called in contradistinction to the 
“ noblesse," became split up into numberless bodies, all of them 
ni-tificial, and entirely animated with* a baneful spirit of ooipora-- 
tiou. The nobility gcouting communion with these plebeiansv 
who were as,exacting about the privileMS of their rank as 
the old aristocracy aboat their own, and too little, versed - in 
knowledge of ..business to he able, even if willing, to fill high 
n^ces of state, was to he found nowhere except in* the army, or 
at court. The prnte of royalty kiyed to enhance* that pomp 
which it believed to b^e as inherent to its nature as ajimigbtiness 
to that of tha Divinity, by O' display of dristooratio, splendour; 
all its show vrsQ composed of such blazonry; all its ivork was 
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done 1)3) plebeian bands. .Saint Simon, whose slu'cwdno'.E, por- 
oeived the iollowness of bis erder’p TAuk, oidlsi, in petulance 
of his d«eple«6ure, the ntle' of Iionis XIV. ‘'un rbgne de vile 
' boTtrget^e en soxte (£ue les choses sont amvoes au point que Ic 
pitas gNaid ecigneur ne pent dire bon a personae, et qh'eu milie 
laqona difibrentes il ^pend du plus vil -r^urier.’ Thus wns tbero 
notbingf^bi ^France endowed with pohfidoal power hut royalty: ail 
tBfBtiti:^(»ns were semblances; the aristoeraoy the chief actors in 
royal pageants; the people nowhere as people, but everywhere 
gi^ered together in small sooietiea, which mostly owed the 
toleration of their poor esicitestceH in the first instance to the 
government’s want of money, and afterwards to thdr own insig¬ 
nificance. Hence it is intelligible how the great Bovolutiou 
could be so speedily fulfilled. The day that the Bastille was 
taken, and the stronghold of royalty stormed, there w as nothing 
more to conquer; whmi the king was overthrown, tliere wvre no 
classes to ouutinne the war luaongst each other; for wliat liad 
worn the appearance of an established hierarchy hod been- but 
degrees in servitude, and the royal establishment broken up, all 
found themselves at once on a level. 

At this point of French* history a sight is presented to us 
which Ittis MO parallel in the annals of the woi-ld. This society, 
which slu)ws ilseK so entranced in its political action, so dead 
jind listlesis to all practical care of itself, is all the while intellec¬ 
tually the most active in Europe, and even mooting ideas which 
^re to become the Impulse of the most tremendous rc^olutt()n 
which the world has yet seen. It is the most astounding example 
how power comes tamely to yield up its sti’ength to force of habit 
and ^upearstitious belief in impossibility. Ko accustomed had 
men grown to live in small companies witliin tlic compass of 
narrow onclosures, that they hac^ lost all knowledge of large 
intercourse; and while their minds would in abstract speculation 
soar to the extremest regions of dreamland, it never occurred to 
them aotimlly to oveiaiep the petty hounds within which they 
allowed themselves to be ooopod. They were sufferiiig h'om that 
moapacity whidi befals a body that ftom long .indolence has lost 
the free use of "its limbs. ' Frothing reveals the results of the 
systeip of the French government more, glaringly than the 
peculiar character stamped on tiie speculation of tho eighteenth 
oentury. To undsrstand tho measure .of the change wMch had 
oome over the whole constftation of French mind since it had 
last gathered itself to a great political effort, we must consider 
difiveni were the soui'tas of inspiration sought on the two 
oeOaaimHu The language the States-generol is the assemblies 
just prior to the League is not that of innovatioM, hut of the 
’ maintenance of laws which existed, although they might he often 
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l)i'oken. Tbordiis'Stto ft^aamawsea of invoking a now political 
faith, but the’xesolatieQ^ioftMt femldug the tradition «of his# 
torical ri^t. M(^ h^ political' halftts in ti)oAe tinieFi, and all 
their desirfis were hrAugM into .ftceOrdance'-with tlieiT). If -we 
look through th? ptenltfal politacjd -lite^tee of those dal’s, we 
hnd that the hook whieh excited 'OB jnuch attention as the 
“ Cnuifcrat Social" in the’eighteenthbSentory, is the “Fi’anab-^allia” 
written hy the FSotestaht Hohnan, and purporting to prore how 
from tlie earliest tiaaes the 'French nation possessed the acknow¬ 
ledged right to coarirrol 'its novareign. ■ lis popnlarity was uni¬ 
versal, for in Tfcs false -show of eradHaon pn-blic opinion found the 
fancied cqchrmatiotn' of’ a'oh^^^hed idea. In the eightoenth 
centary mind lives, on the ccaitrary, in a world of its own 
creation; like an intellect buEiang brightly * palsied fram®, 
it derives none of its snggestions from the qnickenings of its 
body, but seems rather to in strength and vigour in propor¬ 
tion as it becomes divorced from the latter. If men ivere some¬ 
times drawn to reflection by events and institutions, they found 
these objects on a foreign soil. If Montesquieu and Voltaire 
startled their contemporaries by accounts ’of England which it 
WHS beyond their pmotioal exp’erienoe to understand, such books 
could only aiTest attention for a moment, and were quite unable 
to make people permanently forsake theirwild flightsof speculation. 
It was this utter casting Jtade of all regard for established condi¬ 
tions which was the leading feature of that age, and at once formed 
the strength and ttm wealmess <of the FrenSoh Revolution. ’ ■ Mind 
became braced to a degree of self-reliance and^trnst in itself 
amounting to folly, but which yet impelled it to such mighty 
undertakings tliat their very fasilures have a lasting wojklt, It 
w'as not the discovery of this or that novelty which endowed the 
Revolution with its foreo, but that Reeling of conscioustaess wliich 
after-ages of slumber suddenly thrilled ^ough the fram» of the 
nation, and burst forth with the stem coiiviction of a religion. 
That in spite of such a power it should have failed in so many 
of its attempts is not wonderful. When ideas descend iipon-lko 
stage of the woidd, they meet mauY stern realities which reqmre 
to be overcome. When the k’rencn^nation attempted to establi^ 
liberty, it easily fqpnd a spjice, but no ready materials^ for its 
erection. Though moved by •the most ardemt paseion for free¬ 
dom, it had lived so long under the guardtenship of authority, 
it brorigbt to the work of recoastroction a habit of thought 
. entirely stamped with the character of its former esdstence. 
While wishing to«win liherty fo!>.55pdiTiddal3, it could not wean 
itself from the thought of the state, the only tradition preserved, 
until it lost the former-*in following the latter. TBie is not, 
however, a fault of naturtd incapao%, it is the consequence of 
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thpse laws £‘om which no .human mind can emancipate itself. 
0.t was (the vice of the old system tluyt it had allowed no institu¬ 
tions to sduvive T when thetnatitm, therefore, by a public-spirited 
effort, trifd to constitute itself, it found nowhere around it any 
liints that could aid it^ and was of necessity forced‘to have 
recourse;, to tlie suggestions of speculation. One institution 
alone' did it find easting, the all-eagrossing State, and that 
instituti^ it cherished to its own detriment; for, hoisting it 
on that colossal pedestal .from wlnOh the pride of, royalty had 
been pulled down, it deemed it compatible with liberty to endow 
the new idol witli such despotic authority that all freedom was 
soon afresh enchained, and nothing but dire despotism existed. 
In this conduct there is, moreover, something which is not 
jlerived from mere political inexperience or the influence of tlio 
government immediately preceding the Eevolution, but which 
springs from the very nature of the French. There is this greiit 
diff'erence between tlie characters of the Anglo-Saxon and (Jallic 
mind: the former has the habit of that mature thought whicli 
accustoms it to such edusideration for the possible worth of 
divers opinions, that'when transferring itself to the business of 
government, it so organizes theT constitution of tlie commoii- 
weolth as to ensure due play to the freedom of individuals; the 
latter, always imjaelled by tlm supreme influence of one dominant 
idea, doubtJtessly puts forth territie vigour in its actions, hut is 
always despotic in its mood. From this pecaliaiity of the 
French- mind arises that inequality in exertiqn which has been 
proverbially reproached as fickleness; for its eSbrts, ever par¬ 
taking of the impetuousness, of impulse, of a necessity bring on 
that e;^au8tion which exacts from the strained body deep repose. 
In our hundreds and our shires we leaxnt those habits of self- 


•govemment which have taught u% to have a commonwealth; 
hut in,France the only sanctuary of liberty was the executive 
admioistratioh of the entrenched city, or the vigorous arm 
■of royalty. The countryman fled to the municipality for 
shelter against the exactions of his lord. The world-wide 
difierence between the whole manner of thought of the two 
pedple is at once revealed In XhQ words they make iise of to 
•express^ their existence as a Oration. The Englishman, in whose 
..jBpind is uppermost the thought of those 'who constitute the 
whole, speaks of the« country; the Frenchman, whose eye 
is,' on the contrary, at once drawn to the forcible embodi" 


went of the .whole, speaks of the State. Thus,, that supre¬ 
macy ^.Park yrhich has caused so much astonishment, 
an^^S been explained as a usurpation on the part of revo- 
^%^hary violence, vn&h in truth bu^ the result of national 
i^hdencies : it coincided with the municipal traditions of France; 
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the eminence of the capital could* not but grow irresistibly 
on the popular opinions of* a nation which willingly merged it^ 
whole political oxisteuce in the all-«ngrossiug grancfeur of its 
reprcsentatwe. «• 

It was*through favour of this feeling th^t the power of Napo¬ 
leon was established. There is a moment in all great popular 
revolutions when, after the' violent strain and effort of’Outburst, 
a people is ever apt to yield itself up to the guidance' of any 
leader whose presehce of mind may supply the wants of the hour, 
and dissipate, by the vigilance of Ms care, the dangers arising 
out of the combination of. victory and the fatigue of exertion. 
The Trench Revolution proceeded from two principles—the love 
of freedom and the love of equality; but while the former was the 
result of an unaided effort of the mind, which had nothing whereon 
to rely but the strength of its conviction, the latter was a feeling 
which found much support in circumstances, for, as soon ns the 
factitious privileges of the old government were destroyed, it was 
found that its levelling authority had crushed all classes into unity. 
As, however, the whole system of this government, from the con¬ 
stitution of the royal household down to the'administration of the 
poorest parish, had been carried on through institutions embodying 
the principles of exemptions and privileges, the Revolution found it 
necessary to discard everything which was in existence, and then 
to begin the work of reconstructing the State from its very founda¬ 
tion ; and as if this gigantic undertaking of thorough reconstitu¬ 
tion were not enough to satisfy the (Taring ambition ‘of an 
experienced nation, j,war, in all the possible gjandour of its 
nature, came furthermore to task the resources of its faculties. 
But war brings with it that state of things where even th* h’oest 
nation, possessed of a government that should be organized for 
all purposes, finds it often necessary, out of consideration for the 
danger of the commonwealth, to strengthen the vigour oS admi¬ 
nistration, by the temporary suspension of some rights. In a 
country, therefore, where the whole organization was unhinged, 
where the entire edifice of government was gutted, and the oM 
stores of administrative experience rendered useless, the difficulty 
of combating .the stem reality of* wiyr was crushing. The fire of 
enthusiasm had inspired a great and glorious devotion; but enthu¬ 
siasm is a strain which is no mt»ro immortal than the body itself 
which is capable of it. Hunger and destitution reduced the bravest 
armies, an(i no siiirit can permanently defy a crushing combina¬ 
tion of resources. It thus happened that the whole aspect of a ft airs 
changed; and thufr the nation wifich shortly before had been 
battling about proj^ts for constitutions, now found its utmost 
energy tested to save its wry existence. * 

It was in this conjuncture that the.jgenias of Napoleon appeared 
[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIII.]— New’Sbeiis, VoL XII. No. I. H 
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as aiguardiaja angel to rran^e. ' Tt ■was a uaoment when, rapidity 
of design aiid enep^ of. execution w^ the supreme wants of the 
State; and the •^question of r^t was willingly positioned in the 
hour of ganger to that common country, iSie glory of which is a 
national sentiment. Napoleon, with the instinctive perception of 
a great mind, spoke afeo to the heart of the people in his decrees; 
and the.«ihole organization of his administration was the em¬ 
bodiment of that principle of equality winch, was the strongest 
feeling of the.Kevolution.. Like Richelieu, he. made himself the 
violent organ of the State, and the people willingly submitted to 
the dictatoi-sbip of a man who took the initiative in carrying out 
measures in accordance with their desires. Indeed, there is 
such similarity between the manner of proceeding of these two 
men "ivith regard to the internal administration of the country, 
that in everything essential the history of the one might stand for 
that of the. other. It must be observed, that when we speak of 
the internal administration of Napoleon, it is not of the sham 
constitutions he set up, and which never possessed any life, 
hut of the codes of laws and regulations for courts of justice 
and fiscal administivriion, which he caused to he drawn up; 
in short, the whole of that vigorous system of govemmontal 
institutions which he infa’oduced, and which,.in its sjnrit of con¬ 
centration and utter disregard for exemptions and privileges, 
coincided vvth the popular ieeling for equality, and the national 
love for the might of the State. If in the supreme danger of 
the country’s subjection, the people thus willingly accepted the 
dictatorship of one whose ready genius supjdied them in the 
crisis of anail'hy with institutions, while his military talents 
saved ^them from defeat, the continuance of war proved also the 
reason why they consented to bear for sn many years the exces¬ 
sive authority of his sway. It has-been ingeniously said by the 
partisans of the first Emperor, that the proof of his government’s 
strength lay in, the fact, that it was only overthrown by the 
alliance of all Eutope. The argument is a specious fallacy: the 
truth is, that as Napoleon, enticed by the charms of success, 
hurried the nation, into wars which were suggested by the most 
wilful ambition, tiie minds oS tnen reverted powerfully to those 
thoughts of political liberty*‘whtch had inspired them in 1789, 
but which they had lost sight ^of in the turmoil of anarchic 
distress; so that but fur a patriotic sense, of the dangers to whicli 
' a revolution exposes a State dming times of war, and tliat attach¬ 
ment to national glory wliich we have pointed out ns a leading 
itraifr\«of Ereijch character, dhe oppositioni,;to the Emperor’s 
de^tio authoxity would hhve hurst forth vehemently long 
b^re his downfall. * ^ 

-* ’ThefBCt of the Restorati<gi does., not lie in . tiia bringing back 
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of tlie Bourbons, but in that rfehai^ilitation of the principle of 
constitutional freedom, of which it was the; unconscious ^nsfrii- 
ment in spite of itself. Never was4here a mortf signal instance 
of the inability of miAi to measure the spail of his o^ 5 n works. 
.The wh<?lo pomp and pageantry of the Holy Alliance came to be 
the inaugural procession of popular right. ’* The Bourbons passed 
awAy agiiin without leaving a trace of their personal reappearance 
on the soil of France; but that principle which, almost without 
being regarded, thrust, itself, as it were, upon them amidst the 
confusion of the moment, remained^iand is still alive in public 
opinion, however it may seem killed at the present moment. 
Even that degraded Senate which bad so fawningly cringed to 
the imperial might of Napoleon, sought to varnish its cowardly 
desertion of his distress by voting forms of popular government. 
Here begins the history of the France of our days; for the ruins 
of that government, which the present sway has succeeded, are 
not yet removed. Thirty-three years form a short space of time in 
the history of the world, though one long enough to he of iin- 
poriance in that of a nation; it is a period which suffices to have 
worn out a generation and to have formed *a second one, wliich, 
now alive and in the vigour' of mojihood, has acquired in it 
all its habits and thoughts. These latter, moreover, are things 
wliich cannot he cast aside at will; the mind •that changes its 
determination carries with it into its new resolution the stamp 
of its former state. We have seen this all along in French 
liistory. The temper of the French Ilevoffition finds its explana¬ 
tion in tlie temper of the old system; and the actions of the 
man are but the result of tlie youth's experience Such is yet 
ihe manifoldness that resides in human nature, that l^owever 
clear the course of past histoi^ seems to us, our sight at*once 
becomes overcharged by the^ulness of the present; and as our 
understanding loses its precision when directed on ourst^lves, so 
our discernment becomes distracted amidst the mass of possi¬ 
bilities which are presented to it. The only guide which our 
hesitation can tlius find is history; though here again we are 
not free from (Jifficulties, for history is the hook of the past, 
white times, never repeat thorps^vtfs exactly, * Nevertheless, *it is 
the record of the deeds of man, anfl as such the only register of 
liis habits and faculties: in which we may find a clue to the pro¬ 
bable cr)urse of his behaviour, under circoimstancos more or less 
analogous. For tliis reason, it is natural that every one consi¬ 
dering the .latter portion of French history, shpuld be led to 
make comparisoivwith that of Fosgland, because avowedly it has 
been attempted to model Hie government of France on that: of 
our country; and it is a matter of no small import to living 
generations to satisfy themselves os to whether the failures, they 
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liave undergone in attemptiug iheir own government, are owing 
to suclj radical defects in their nature, as to deprive them of tlio 
hope of attainiifg their end. • 

. From ^he very fiAt day of the establimment of the^ goveim- 
inent of the Bestorniti^u, it became apparent that there were two 
parties which, like two nations, divided the country, between 
whom thore could be no peace until the one was completely con¬ 
quered by the other. On ouo side there was the mass of the 
population, which, rebounding from the despotism of the Empire, 
but tempered by the experience of its own efforts, reverted to 
the great and fundamental principles of liberty. These, rooted 
.n conviction, had inspired the Bevolution, and now sprang up 
again with a healthier and a steadier growth, after having been 
vainly tried to bo stifled by oppression. On the other side there 
was that body which, having left France when it was being ■ 
reconstituted, knew only its old manner of life, and now returned 
with an unwavering conviction that the victory which had been 
won was to inaugurate its reeommencement. Between convic¬ 
tions there is no mediation possible; the history of France 
for sixteen years wa? a tissue of attacks and encroachments. 
The constitution which Louis XVlII. had given, contained in 
it that vital error inherent to all the actions of men whoso 
trimming nature* makes them incapable of large decisions; it 
tried to ba'fc a regard to so many interests that it satisfied 
none. It consecrated the principle of popular government by 
the very fact of its existence, and the recognition of an elected 
parliament, from which, endowed with the right of public 
debate, the acts of the government alone could derive a legal 
sanctiop. But at the same tinie it established an hcreditaiy 
aristdcracY, which, having no virtual existence in the country, 
was never* anything but a semhkmce and a sham. . This 
hollow .creation would, however, have been of small conse¬ 
quence in hampering the free course of the government, if the 
elective chamber had, indeed, in its constitution been tho repre¬ 
sentative of the country at Wge. But this never was tlie case ; 
the electoral law was so restricted and so complicated that.tlie 
executive, possesse'd of all thd administrative prerc^ative wfech 
theEmgire had created, never had the least reason to fear popular 
opposition in the elections. Thb only opposition which the 
government of Louis X¥HI. bad to encounter in tho Chambers, 
was the immoderate passion of the aristocratic party; for this 
was the pprty which ever introduced itself in a body within 
its waljsi^ft thus happened, •timt although V few well-known 
and di^^^ished men succeeded in gaining admission, and 
session’;jitfiber . session prdtested against »tbe reactionary violence 
which animated the government, tho country at large ceased 
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to regard the parliament ^as its fepresentative, and sought 
another stage whereon to proclaiip that opinfgn which* could 
not make itself heard/n the Chambers. The literatdre of the 
day became the battle-field of popular desires, and evei/tlie lec-‘ 
lure-halls of the University were converted into high-schools of 
political teaching. Thus was brought about a state of things 
where it might he said that there existed two represen¬ 
tations—the one possessed of all the forms of such a body, but 
little regarded and of no importance, unless when at times 
animated by a reactionary fury harmful to that very king it 
meant toseiwe; i he other unrecognised, yet constituted, strong in 
the support of the intelligence of the counti’y, and existing in all 
tho vigour of that spirit whose dangerous strength it Iftil been 
thought to fetter in the trammels of an entangled constitution, 
hut which had, instead, betaken itself to a freer and less ham¬ 
pered scene. In England, we have always found an antidote to 
tlio influence of Court and ministers, and to the narrow tt^mper 
of former Houses of Commons, whose members were elected 
according to a vicious system, in the action/)f that public Ibeiing 
wlilcli they encountered in their daily lives as magistrates, coun¬ 
try gentlemen, or men of business. Habits of common govern¬ 
ment and common interests had become virtually . established 
amongst us long before they had been recognised by, tho Refoi'm 
.Bill in tho constitution of Parliament, and tlierefoi’e by tho force 
of circumstances they always succeeded iu tempering it to some 
degree. Our piiblib meetings, and that self-government which per¬ 
vades our institutions, have brought with them that interchange of 
opinion, and introduced that practical connexion between inte¬ 
rests throughout tho country, that for a long time past ft ftould 
not happen otherwise amongst us but that the majority of tho 
ITouse of Commons, througn its relations and duties* in private 
life, must in the long run be influenced in its appreciations of 
measures rather by considerations of common weal than of per¬ 
sonal advantage. In France, there was no such field as in 
England for the practical reiuforceihent of popular opinions by 
public life in the country, for the,whole administration was, en¬ 
tirely ill the hands of the exdbulSvei* Besides, as we have before 
shown, the political thought ^of the country had spru«g from 
reflection, not from custom. It was an effort of intelligence, tho 
chief promoters of whfch had been the*men of letters; so that 
the whole language arid nature of French liberalism are stamped 
with the type of^ speculative or^in. It was tltbrefore natural, 
that, in a society the sentiments-of which sprang from such a 
source, and in whidi there was as yet np room given lo practical 
and business-like expositions of its wants, the resource, of 
literary freedom should have been cherished, both as the 
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cradle of its id«w of liberty and as ^tbe only refuge from "present 
oppression. Itf -was from these circumstances thatj "during the 
Eestoration, lit^tirre attained such poliii(,al importance that the 
men of letters came to he the political leaders of the‘country, 
’While amOng^ fbems^ves they were strong in a spirit of associa¬ 
tion which Mfas fostered by the guild-like cons^ution of the 
Academy,—the only institution of the ancient monarchy which 
seemed to have gained splendour from the Bevdlution, and which 
assumed the pretension of jbeing the chartered representative of 
thought and literatme. The privileges of its charter endowed 
this body with an independence which removed it from govern¬ 
ment control, but also was the cause of inoculating it with those 
jealous feelings common to guilds, and which show themselves 
in a literary one by a pedantic susceptibility and a supercilious 
spirit of dogmatic authority. Its members thought themselves 
the guardians of the intelligence of the country, and the only 
persons, who had the right to educate it. Such a body, if little 
likely to be liberal in its inclinations, was, however, sure to bo 
most tenacious of its .independent privileges against all aggressors, 
and it was, moreover, possessed* of a standing which gave it 
weight in the eyes of the public. Being at bottom an authority 
of most despotic, inclinations, it was yet an authority of popular 
power, at whose service it involuntarily placed the aid of an 
orgauization entirely impressed with the spirit of the old system 
of privilege. The government soon offended the sensitiveness of 
its members, first by the little attention it paid to their recom¬ 
mendations ini matters supposed to be within their official do¬ 
mains, and tlren by the daily increasing severity of the censor¬ 
ship.'. *The Academy, grave and pedantic as it was in temper, 
was yet a];iimated with the fecling^hat it was its duty to assert 
the light of free thought, and to keep alive a veneration for 
I'rench* literature, and therefore, just as the government mani¬ 
fested an alliance with that which was most hostile to its tradi¬ 
tions—the fanatical party amongst the clergy,—^it allowed 
. itself to bo swept along bf the current of discontent, until it 
found itself inVoRkntarily driven* to timid manifestations of hos¬ 
tility, which were, equally ca»gh‘l up and made mhch of by the 
opposition out of doors, glad to.establish the fact that it was 
acting in concert with po reputed a body.^ Nor was the union a 
false pretence; for' at this time all opposition was still entirely 
general. Political opinion was directed to protest unitedly against 
the viole^e of usurpation, and JN®d not yet bej^ome distracted by 
differen^|. Between the Academy and the University there had 
alwa *^^^''60 close an dntimacy that Jhey might be considered 
twij^^stftutione, and now, also, several of its professora, while 
tretfmg subjects of general, history, held lectures which were 
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understooii to bo tUrect protests ag»iii#t ^he'spirit of the govern¬ 
ment. Thus was there a pelfect organization Of 'tho whole intel- 
ligonco of .the comity in opposition to th^ ruling powers-^an 
opposition which was mafkeifl by strict legality but greal/activity, 
and which daily waxed in esteem and, consideration as the 
goYcrnment more and more outraged public feeling by its perse¬ 
cution pf the press and fanaticm subserviency to the clergy. 
The situation had- much resemblance with that just before the 
first Revolution; for, although a constitution was acknowledged 
•to be in existence, yet ^public opinioft found its only resort in the 
world of letters, which through the corporation of the Academy 
was recognised as a constituted body. Nor was this the only 
element hostile to the govemmenti It had likewise offended all 
that middle class wliicb during the Revolution had been aroused 
to consciousness, as well as all those whose great wealth earned 
in industry and commerce had won for them a loading place in 
the complicated society of a capital like Paris, wdiile they daily 
received slights at the hands of the overbearing nobility of the 
courf. In this manner the government had become completely 
isolated. It is no wnnder therefore, that when the Court in its 
blind folly went so far at last as to tear the very record of any 
pledge of right, it fell to the ground at once like a broken image. 
Supported only by a few nobles and priests, it awoke one morn¬ 
ing to lind itself in the destitution of utter abandonment. The 
rapidity of the popular victory was such ^l^hat its merit was midis- 
pntcdly ascribed to those wlio, on its eve, had figured a.s’leaders 
of opinion. Tho struggle was so shoi’t tliat it w^s still supposed 
to have been fought by those men whose timid opposition, 
shrinking from danger, had only derived significance iqm tlio 
meaning which the enthusiasm of the audience applied to their 
Word.s. If t heir hearts, ho't^ever, had failed them in Ihe hours of ’ 
the crisis, ambition and interest made them quick to sxatch the 
piizc which public opinion believed to belong to them by right. 
Thus it w'as the trembling haste of a few men, aghast at the situ¬ 
ation they found themselves in, that put the crown of France on 
the brow of liOuis Philippe. , , p 

The monarchy of July was^ meant to be the empire o*f the 
middle classes and of the intelligence of the country,—iVt became 
the empire of an academic oligarclly, puffed up with pedantic 
pride, while, under mficli show of dogmatic arrogance, it crouched 
suhserviently*to the entei’prising ambition of the sovereign. The 
king was possessed of a desire For such greatnoBs as aims solely 
at personal andYamily aggrandfe^ment; and witltout one atom of 
that d^ing boldneJss m his character which startles and astonishes 
men, his great talent Vas adroitness in cunning, as the great 
quality of his best years had been a noiseless and persevering 
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prudence. A liiberal, according to the standard of the Eestora- 
tion, Avlien it sufficed to miss a Churd^ ceremony to be considered 
i 9 uch, he was raised to the throne by those vffio unexpectedly found 
themselves the.arbiters of France, with not TOore reason than that 
which placed in this position men whose utter want of indepen¬ 
dent character and resolution became at once apparent as soon as 
the dexterous'influence of royal flattery was brought to bear on 
them. The electoral franchise had indeed, been enlarged, but 
with such jealous caution, that although public opinion was not 
absolutely excluded, yet as rthe executive was left ii» possession 
of the exorbitant power acquired by formed governments, it ever 
had to struggle hard to obtain a hearing. The state of parties 
in the Chambers was, therefore, not only no true reflection of 
that in the country, but, what was infinitely worse, there arose the 
habits of personal parties, which always must arise in any parlia¬ 
ment, the narrowness of whose constitution makes it to be rather 
a corporate than a national body; and while the government, con¬ 
tracting the horizon of its views to that of the pai’liamentary 
world, thought itself secure as long as it adroitly shielded itself 
from any combination of parties within it, it remained blind to 
the truth that public opinion was gathering its strength without. 
The years of representative government had taught people 
tlie habit of political discussion and conduct; there was no 
longer the same hesitating and uncertain opposition as during 
the Restoration, but that abler and more resolute one which is 
the result of political efperience. Yet the government, ti’usting 
to‘the unmeaning support of fictitious parties, took no notice 
whatever thereoY, and looked contemptuously on the rising tide 
of publjp opinion with the haughty superciliousness of dogmatism. 
The king, grown grey in successful intrigue, had arrived at 
believing implicitly in the infallibility of his skill, while af^ 
coming pn him with its palsy, had stiffened the suppleness of his 
once pliant wit into rigid obstinacy. ''iVhile the only aim of his 
endeavours was to maintain and preserve for his race the dignity 
ho had been lucky enough to procure, his avidity made him 
devise schemes of family aggrandizement, the deceitfulness of 
which lost him th8 confidence of foreign governments, at the 
same time that bis ffear of internal excitement,, and cautious dis¬ 
like of all daring measures, caused him to recoil from the resolu¬ 
tion of carrying out hi» designs by recourse to war. The same 
spuit of covert plotting animated his conduct abroad and at 
home.; corrupt, influences, which already had been 'brought to 
bear on the elections, were unit^ocsally sought as'means of defeat- 
.•ing the growing strength of oppositionthe whole administration 
, bwame an action, of patrbnage and bribery, and the scandalous 
revelations brought to light in the last years of the monarchy. 
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opened to view the most t^pallitig*picture of a government re- 
posinff on the support of bnbery and corruption, as the m’cans of 


enabling it to rule itsj{>eople. Thus was France vitiated at home 
and cro^iching abroad, systematically disorganized in tne healthy 
action of its body, while its weak and dviuailiating behaviour 
reduced it to be looked down upon by the world at large. Never¬ 
theless, the period of this government had been one of great 
consequence for the education of the public mind. If the Cham¬ 
bers hod been prevented by their constitution from becoming the 
full expression of the feeling of the country, they had yet been 
sufficiently comprehensive to bo a school whore mind became 
initiated to practical habits of government, and was acquiring a 
knowledge of businesslike readiness in the labour of parlia- 
menltiry struggles. Also, the whole character of the opposition 
showed how much progress had been made by the nation since 
the Eesloration; while then it had been entirely restricted to 
literary elTorls, it was now thoroughly political in its manifesta¬ 
tions ; and if the press was vigorously plied, it was only, as it 
should he, an auxiliary engine to assist tho^determined and prac¬ 
tical attempti of public opinion at assei*ting its rightful mastery 
in that which was properly its own house. So was there also a 
statesmanlike moderation in the conduct and, demands of the 


opposition, which showed how it was not at all ^imated by 
crude inexperience and reckless frenzy. The two principal 
measures called for were, indeed, so temperate, that the obstinacy 
of the governmeirt in refusing to entertain tliem, amounts 4o 
positive infatuation. The electoral franchise, #vhich did not 
qualify quite 400,000 voters, was to be so far enlarged as to 
increase this number to about 1,800,000 ; and as the influbneo of 
the executive, by its excessive patronage, was overpo^veriug, there 
was to be a restriction ns to vlie eligibility of officials as deputies. 
This last measure was especially advocated by M. de Kbmusat, 
who, laying aside the studies he had of late been engaged in, 
reappeared on the scene of parliamentary debate wdth that assi¬ 
duity which is prompted by earnest zeal, and that Aveiglit wdiich 
is always attached to enlightened, cqpviction. The conduct ol^the 
opposition was, indeed, ndmirfible; all the differences of personal 
inclinations were merged in thg-t large and public-spiritedvfeeling 
which constitutes true party, and without which a popular 
assembly becojnos the stage of faction. If is not the recklessness 
of the opposition leaders which is to be blamed that a useful 
reform became a ImiTen revolution; the fault lies* with the im- 
tating and superciTfous hoadstrongness of a government, which, 
blind to the existence of public opinion, f^vove a people to revolt, 
while it believed'that it*onlyhad to coerce a b^tch of parlia¬ 
mentary mutineers. When in the twelfth hour it sought to 
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soothen by eoncessions 'thai popular inSignation "wbiob, by a 
successful xevdlti %ad at last asserted its Tecoguition,'it found to 
its cost ^hat all confidence had passed Sjtvay fe)m it, and so 
suspicious Tiad public opinion become of all those men t.T whom 
it had willingly subaatted in 1830, that it would absolutely have 
nothipg.to'say to them any more, and under the excitement of 
the moment yielded itself to the thought of a republic, in the 
absence of an arrangement that immediately presented itself as 
an acceptable solution of 'tfip situation, as had been the case in 
1830 with the condidatesbip of Louis Philippe. 

•It is, however, a common practice to quote that monarch’s 
, reign as a proof that the French are unfit for a free goveminent, 
and unable to enjoy it like ourselves. The opinion appeiirs to- us 
to be one of those hasty judgments fonned on a superficial glauce 
at events which it is the common lot of contemporaries to pro- 
'nonneo on their age. Let us read the opinions of the greatest 
men , about their own times, and how few had any just apprecia¬ 
tion of their true worth and the value of their own efforts. The 
English and the French nations, marked by diverge characters, 
have gone two wholly different ways, not from choice but from 
the force of circumstances. Since the Norman Conquest, England 
has been constituted as one country—we have had nobles who 
Jiave been at times unruly, but they have never been anything else 
than nobles of the realm. The unity of the country has never 
been iji danger, and tlms has there been no period in our history 
when the people, trembling for their national existence, could be 
tempted to los^ sight of their individual rights in voluntary sub¬ 
mission to the gnardianship of a dictator. France, on the con¬ 
trary, was only constituted through a long war Avaged by tlio 
people, under the supremacy of royalty, against the independence 
of the princes; and therefore, while m our country the two classes 
of nobles and yeopaen grew up side by side ,|ts fellows of one 
commonwealth, in France there existed only a royal power and 
a people cemented in a war alliance against men who, instead of 
being the peers, were the enemies of the realm. When, con¬ 
sequently, the two people oame to determine' their respective 
methods of government; the aclion of each was nfodified.by the 
peculittt circumstances of its experience. Wb occupied ourselves 
with tempering what wp- had long possessed in the block, and be¬ 
came. reformers; but the French were forced to have recourse to a 
revoluitaon, from the very fact that'they were impelkd by the feel¬ 
ing thdt this pneient dictatorildp had becoup quite unbearable 
by permanently usurping every independent power and absorbing 
all, pre-exisl^ institutions, not any ^more*" for the purpose of 
W|irding off dfliiger, but for';'the selfi^ aggrandizement of its 
despotism: llm distanqp between these two starting points is 
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the distance between two Jolea of a globe. / 'When we enacted 
our Bevolution we never 'thought «f beginning *a new order of 
tilings, but* of defending our possession of* that whicl/ was our 
own: bht the ri-ench, in 1789, were in the temper of conquest; 
they Avere animated by the desire of throwing off a yoke and 
acquiring something new: When people, moreover, only con¬ 
sider the regularity of 6nr proceedings at the present day, or the 
public morality which pervades the conduct of the home govern¬ 
ment of our time, and then, looking at the corruption presented 
by the late French monarchy, and the personal character of 
parties in its Chambers, pronounce at once an opinion that there 
can be no comparison between the carriage of the two nations, 
they apeak with the blindness of ignorance. It is not with us of 
the present day and with our reformed parliament that the French 
should be compared, but with our forefathers of the eighteenth 
century aud the parliaments that sat between 1688 and the time 
of that great reform movement which transformed factions into 
great and consistent parties. During that period we also were 
endowed with a representative assembly the members of w'hich 
were so chosen that they wei'o iir most cases the nominees of 
patronage, and the consequence is that our parliamentary history 
of the whole of last century is a time of personal intrigues, selfish, 
coalitions or factions, combinations, with a recognised system of 
wholesale bribery; and it is only as publicity becomes more and 
more established, that the influence of occult and personal‘means 
is put to flight by the invasion of public spirit and a regard Joi; 
common weal. Let us consider the spectacle ot the House of 
Commons of Walpole’s day, and ask ourselves wbat prognostics 
an intolligent inquirer might have been reasonably led to draw as 
to the future of a country avowedly based on self-government, 
when its very legislative assembly presented such a pisturo of 
venality, unless he. possessed rare circumspection enough to take 
notice not only of that which met the eye, but also to measure 
the most hidden workings of the people’s mind. If there is one 
lesson which hisjtory teaches it is this—'that we can never be too 
careful about pronouncing ih4 AVorthlessnoss of a natiorf on 
account of its’apparent badiiabits, just as we can nevcr^reckon 
with a certainty on a body’s immediate dissolution, however alarm¬ 
ingly it may be afffecteil by disease. There is an ease in custom 
and a contagion in example which m^es nations, as individuals, 
often adopt evil manners, although they may be nipwise naturally 
inclined to them, «nd may only require the shock of a generous 
impulse to be arouspd to a consciousness of theh errors. As 
soon os Burke and the .gseat Whig party*flung large and national 
measures upon the floor of the House of Oommons, and by the 
example of their high-minded and di|iatererted public spirit 
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startled the drowsiness of its corrupt lethargy, so soon did the 
honest'andppatrtetic feeling of J;he couiitry aSyake again, and prove 
that it hi^d only allowed itself to he ilioliientarily stifled by the 
seduction of evil models and facile habits. No feeling is-so deli¬ 
cate as shame, but its ^ery keenness makes it to be easily blunted, 
as the' edge of a razor is spoilt by one notch. Under no mask does 
corruption stalk more successfully on the conscience than under 
that of routine, and to that which a man recoils from as a private 
action he will often accomm^de himsel:^ without reluctance, when 
it meets him in the guise of custom sanctioned by official habit. 
The mass of men does not consist of heroes; they are not willing 
to risk the venture of their fortunes in combating that which they 
find is done by most, however objectionable it may seem; and 
thus the prevalence of bounties and gifts amongst a class of 
officials is no sufficient evidence for their worthlessness at heart 
and utter want of civic qualities. That venality did exist to a 
frightful extent in France has been already said, but by whom 
was it denounced but by the nation itself, and by whom was it 
abetted but by the government, which wilfully refused to take 
any notice whatsoever of public* opinion. There is an ugly 
feature in French society which has often been noticed, and does, 
indeed, deserve consideration in this place, as being the conse¬ 
quence of an easy adoption of accidental habit: it is an unfor¬ 
tunate consequence of repeated changes of rule that the officials, 
living.mostly by the salaries of their places, accustom themselves 
to* deem it compatible with principle to transfer their allegiance 
with a facility highly detrimental to public Morality. Unsettled 
government has inevitably the eyil effect of shaking conviction in 
the idea of permanency, and of accustoming men's minds to ideas of 
compromi^ and accommodation, tli^ demoralizing effect of which 
becomes soon apparent in all actions.' The question is not, how¬ 
ever, as to the absolute excellence or worthlessness of French 


political society, but whether, under given circumstances, it could 
be reasonably expected to be otherwise, and whether the in¬ 
ferences to be drawn from its temper are hopeless for its future 
prosperity. To u&, then, it seems that the evils with which it is 
affected are natural to its situation,* nor by any meads irreparable, 
and that, consequently, it is far from being id a state of hopeless 
exhaustion or helpless ijissolution. 

There is yet one other argument whichlias been frequently em¬ 
ployed to prove the inaptitude of the French for liberty: it is said 
that tltt^ob})ity of their temper never allo^g^s them to remain 
jatisfl^S^PKth anything for a length of time, and keeps hurrying 
them info tinnecessary revolution's out of mere instability and fickle¬ 
ness; IJjfow it is very true that since 1688 we have never seen the 
succession disturbed in Engljjind, while the last sixty years have 
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seen five systems of govenynent ftfilow each other in France. 
J3ut before we lay these chtoges to the charge q£ a mad love of 
novelty, let us exarniw whether the Frenclx were ever placed in 
the circum^ances which have insured our tranquillity ? Tirst, we 
may satiwy say that if Quee^ Anne had lived # few weeks longer, our 
history would have to recount at least an attempt at a change of 
the*succession by treacherous plottings on the part of the first 
ministers and peers of the kingdom, which would have certainly 
brought on us much, civil disorder of the worst sort. But leaving 
aside all suppositions, we must bear in mind the undeniable fact 
that, when all Europe was suffering under the sway of sove- 
, reigns able to carry out the arbitrary notions with which they 
were imbued, we happened to be left to ourselves by the chanco 
luck of possessing successively two foreign kings who, being com¬ 
plete strangers in this country, found themselves utterly unable to 
interfere in its government. It was not until George III. came to 
the throne that, being an Englishman, and having formed alli¬ 
ances amongst his countrymen, an attempt was made to assert the 
power of the crown, which, however, signally failed in presence 
of an opposition, presenting on the occasion a consistency derived 
from the traditions and habits of two generations. In France, 
on the contrary, no constitutional government, has yet been'of 
one piece; there has always been division between .the consti¬ 
tution and the sovereign, who either was imposed on the people, 
as the Bourbons, or ever covertly plotted against those ipstitu- 
lions of which he was chosen the guardian, as was the case with 
Louis Philippe. Therefore, here again the fault v»hich has been 
charged to the French nation is one not of their own making, 
but the result of circumstances; and the only occasion whdte the 
accusation of flightiness*can be justly maintained is thqt in 1848 
they allowed themselves to be^ prematurely hurried into the Ee- 
public, when it would have been better to rest satisfied wilh the 
king’s concessions and abdication. Nevertheless, one fact is 
patent : four years after tlie French nation had proclaimed the 
Kepublic, it submitted without any serious opposition to the dic¬ 
tatorship of one man. Is not this tlje act of a people that is at a 
loss what to do with liberty when it has it, and is not thus a 
dictatorial government as at present established the one^^most 
permanently suitable to its wants ? As to the former question, 
we might point, in answer, to the trite example of our own coun¬ 
try submitting quietly to the omnipotence of Cromwell after its 
violent republican outburst; but there are still hther reasons 
which seem to u#’a more satisfactory apology for the event. 
One must never forgdt the fact that, the Bppublic in 1848 was as 
premature in its arrival as the birth of a child before its time. 
France was steadily growing in political development when the 
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stifiheoked obstinacy of tbo government repressed its youthful 
vigoiir‘mth au<^.\ strain that a iSaotion of equal, excess was 
necessaril/brDuglit (pn. .ThB'‘burthen.o,f task which was thus 
suddenly underi^en by the-French-nation .was one’that could 
suffice for. tile laboursc of generations,-^instead ' of a few'months. 
There were, moreover, several special, reasons which rendered a 
satisfactory, solution of the proposed problem almost' impossible 
at. the time, and powerfully aided the accession to power of the. 
present Emperor. First, there was a national attachment to his 
name—^the only one that ffidm amidst the ruins of the past re¬ 
tained the charms of fascination fur the people of the present 
day. ' The influence of such an attachment is immense; it com¬ 
mands all the involuntary sympathies of the lower classes; it 
dominates with the irresistible spell of romantie nssoeiations all 
the suggestionsof cold reason, and it acts on popular imagination 
with that spirit of poetry which more than anything else excites 
the masses. Besides tliis spell of his name,. Louis Napoleon had 
likewise the support of a general panic in which men always 
cling to the first banner that promises safety. Socialism and tlie 
Bed Bepublio frightened the wits of all those men of slender 
wealth and hoard^ earnings whose number is legion in Fiiinco; 
and in the terror of alarm the security of any vigorous govern¬ 
ment was hailed, as had been the case with the first Napoleon 
during the foraier revolution. Such were tlie powt>rful auxili¬ 
aries that offered, thenpjelves to the ambition of Louis Napoleon. 
The romantic attachment of popular imagination, and the claims 
of those feoi^l of being robbed, literally heseeohed him to 
ocenpy the throne. Whether, however, they will be ready to 
maiutbin him on it is another question. We have seen that.it is 
not only not contraiy to the traditions bf the French nation to 
accept the aid of a dictator’ ready to take the initiative in fur¬ 
thering, however despotically, its desires; but that such a mea¬ 
sure is even in accordance with; the whole course of its history. 
If the present autocracy be therefore of this sort—if it em¬ 
bodies that after which- the nation has been struggling for the 
lasjb sixty years, a^nd which, being the result of a conviction on its 
part, has never been lost, sigfit of mnidat. all its mischances, thou 
we may expect to see it flourish, and continue. It is, however, 
not to he denied that tii^r objectiai which. all the nation’s endea¬ 
vours have aimed, hotieVer. unaacoeasfiilly, is liberty; and that 
there is that in the nature of. thie- idea which can as little uccom- 
modf^e ^ elf« witfa despoti«tn aa-fire with, water. A mind may be 
ihexp^^lced enough not t^'know how to rinake a good use of 
iibert^^^nd .will thus be unruly and.fitfiil ia its mood ; but until 
it have enti^^y thrown* off the essence of its old nature,, it nfiver 
will retiji^ ita^' permanently to a. dftvish- temper. A mind 
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■wanting in, self-control will iin)st certainly, after vital sallies, be so 
weai'y as to .become.'lor a^tirae the easy 'prey asy daring*spirit; 
but until its energy ^ complete!]^ exhausted it will .j^eyer be 
lastingly submissive., It was the frenzy of the Eeign of Terror 
•which Drought on such a. trance, and allowed tlie mighty autho¬ 
rity of Napoleon. I. to spring up only to tumble down as sud¬ 
denly as it aroseand it was the fear of a similm: fit of madness 
that called into, existence the second Empire. We must not, 
however, be blind, to the ability and public spirit which the pre¬ 
sent Government has shown in mafiy instances, or the real ser¬ 
vices it has rendered. That national glory which is the heirloom 
of a Eonaparte, and has such attractions for the French, has been 
again upraised from its humiliation. France, which in the 
timid hands of Louis Philippe had sunk to be slighted by all 
Europe, has lifted her head afresh and maintained the ancient 
renown of her bravery. Still the intrinsic merit of tliis is not 
sufficient foi‘ the permanent maintenance of a government, mili¬ 
tary splendour is costly, and if the Emperor should seek in con¬ 
quest the means of continuing it, he will qs assuredly enter on 
the path of his destruction ns Iqs uncle hefoi’e him. If a govern¬ 
ment is to contain within it elements of life, the well of their 
replenishment must be in its institutions; for ,ali support from 
without must by its nature he only temporary and, accidental. 
Hie governments of Henry IV., Eichelieu, and Napoleon J. are 
examples of this; all that proved permanent in the creations 
of these men was Jiot derived from the fact of their dospdtistti, 
hut fr'om the intrinsic merit of the use which the-a made of their 
power. The present Empire has tried to give itself the benefit 
of similar support by attempting to identify itself with pbpular 
desires. Thus while its "daily conduct is in every way most arbi¬ 
trary, it has yet affected mucti regard for universal sufirage, and 
made a blustering show of democratio profession. * 

Not to dwell, however, on the hollowness of this language, 
which partakes of an effrontery which is most detrimental to 
public morality, there ia moreover a grave political fault in this 
behaviour; for it is not the exten,pion of democratic sentimeut 
which France ^seeks, hut those habits of composure and orderly 
action which are necessary to the enjoyment of liberty, a^ can 
only bo acquired in a course of intiinacy with it. Democracy 
has long ago taken entire possession of'Flreneh society, which is 
, as destitute of aristocratic elements as that of the United States. 
Not only do-we find a mere mistake in, this profession of the 
government, hut find it fi^gh.iS^ with’hfnm: to-the country’s 
future; for all itslatfi»disorders have arisen from an ill assortment 
between its practi«ali;fteqa9inttmo8<with tne'habits of liberty, and 
its excessive education indeeroeraoy „ and^as the latter, therefore^ 
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has acted like a surfeit on tlte weak^xperienoe of the nation, a 
wise government ’w^uld rather repress than foster this tendency, 
until if ^aw the people more advanced in pSfactical knqwledge and 
self-command. If we now look at the main spirit of tj)e admi¬ 
nistration, we find that it reposes entirely on an excessive efibrt 
of that centralizing strain, which is the most dangerous hitch, in 
the political body of France. Supported- by the tendency of the 
nation to allow its individual liberties to be absorbed for the 
enlargement of the State, the government has contrived to set up 
an administrative machine tliat surpasses all foi-mer ones in the 
extent and power of its range, but the mechanism of which is 
exposed to this most serious danger, that the whole of its com¬ 
plicated organization depends on the vigour of one spring. 
France may at present be likened to a body solely dependent on 
the spinal cord for movement: let that be injured, and > all 
its limbs become powerless. This spirit of centralization has 
been the source of all the difficulties which have embarrassed her 
in her attempts at reconstitution, as of the facility vrith which 
her revolutions hav€v been effected. The action of the present 
government, instead of trying ta amend this failing, has only 
tended to confirm a vicious habit to which it owes the possibility 
of its own existeaice; and thus, so far from proving in any sense 
a correotive,discipline, it takes the appearance of a state of things 
which is the result of an excessive indulgence in harmful habits, 
A similar spectacle meets our eye if we look at the feverish efforts 
made* to stimulate the industry and commerce of the country. 
There is notoriously no nation in the world which, arrived at the 
same pitch of development as France, remains so entrnmmelled in 
fettetr^of protection and prohibition. Its whole commercial and 
industrial ^system is the result of artificial productions, while all 
possibility of independent growth has been rendered impracticable 
by the*complications of a fiscal administration detrimental to all 
free interchange and expansion, and which has been retained 
with the inveteracy of habit by all successive revolutions. Of 
late, sounder views of political economy have been springing up; 
but it was in the nature of s<> defective a Chamber and so time¬ 
serving a government as existed hnder Louis Philippe, to be a 
nursery for all special interests,Affd so every measure of sound 
reform was foiled hy a coalition of monopolists. Here, there¬ 
fore, thefe a fine field of prUctical uSbfulness open to the un¬ 
limited aplhhrity of a dictator. The government did accordingly, 
with mtfoh blfstle, set about ^habit professed would be the rege- 
neratfon ei .J^ch industry, tmd the result ha*s been the fostering 
of a Stock-jobbing associations, Svhose unscrupulous 

holdnesa i^flipeculation, concentrated in the sensitive mdrkct of 
sa feveiish a society as thbt^ of Paris, has conjured up, with the 
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logerdcmain of dishonesty and dupery,, the most, gorgeous soin- 
hkncca ,of wealth, hereafter to dissolve into tye Jjideous vhcanoy 
of misery. The present govemm^t seemsjto us, in fjhort, to 
have its only support in the courage and ability of one man; it 
is simpif^ a personal government, -which cau inspire confidence if 
we have trust :in the qualities of itn chief, but the stability of. 
which must, by its nature,'be circumscribed ^thin the limits of 
his life. France is at this moment occupied in a military manner 
by Bonapartism; such military occupation can, however, become 
a permanent government only undet two conditions, neither of 
which exist in France. It can be a lasting state of things in the 
event of the. subjection of one. people to another by power of 
conquest: such was the rule of the Franks over the Gauls, and 
with us of the Normans over the Saxons. It can also become 
established in the period of a nation’s decay, when its vigour and 
life have sunk into decrepitude, and political activity is willingly 
abandoned to a chief and the turbulent troops of a prsetorian 
guard. Neither of these oases apply to France; the French 
aimy is of the same flesh and blood as the people, and should it 
he tempted to aim at an indepepdent position of its own, and for a 
time bo even able to acquire it, it would yet be unable to maintain 
it. A preetorian guard requires a foreign element to constitute 
it. No really national army can keep up its warlike spirit, and 
at the same time jjrove treacherous to its country. That a nation 
of habits so militai'y as the French has' ?uch fondness for tlie 
army as to allow the latter often to interfere directly and liarm- 
fully. in political events is undoubted, hut between such an 
iniiuenco and the permanent one of a constituted military guild, 
usurping every other power and spuming communion -(^h the 
moss of citizens, therfi is on immense difference. In France 
one may always expect to sco the army play a prominent part in 
a political crisis; but its action is restricted to the vehembnt ex¬ 
pression of a popular desire, and not to the reckless fnlfilmont of 
wanton whims of .its own. It seems to us that when there are 


such vices, as above pointed out, in the constitution of a govern¬ 
ment, their evil effects. cannot fjiil to tell fatfd^y sooner or Iqter, 
however resolptely it may be att^pted to counteract their accu¬ 
mulation by an even excessi-ye^activity. The. aoiutd existc«ce ol 
the present Empire seems, US easBy inteQigpble under the 
circumstances of its origin, .but viewed ^n'itself, with regard to its 
chances of permanency, wedeepf it.^ im^£pibilitjf;f it amounts to 
nothing less than a hoM attempt to back ibe'ourrent of-tho 
ace by the inflie^rm of jreseduti iburage, much, ;^eal, and even 


very eiaiting-pornt IS againpt its chauabea of-permanent success; 
[Vol.’ iiXVJH.. No. CXJUUIL]— N»w SsBins, Vol. XU. No. 1. -1 
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for it is not only a restoration, but the veiy worst of restora- 
tioiis, dnoe it ^estpedly sets up Afresh that which Jives in the 
recoUec^on of 8U\Jasses as the most thorough delusion and 
sham. Napoleon I/s administrative system has outlived ,all 
soecceding revolution^, and is cherishea by the natiod'as em^ 
bodying the essence of its wishes; but his political constitution 
has never been remembered as anything else than the hollowest 
scroblnnoe and muchery. Yet this is the oonstitofion which the 
second Empire has re-established, and affected seriously to pre¬ 
sent ae the means of the paolfication and welfare of France. The 
effect of such a measure on iho public mind is evident; the 
goveniment that perpetrates it sinks nt once in general efeteeio, 
although it may still be suppoiled from other considerations. 
7'he constitution it gives is a gift, for which no one is thankful: 
il'* ^\orth is already known to consist in being a handy mark for 
despotism. Better, tiierefore, would it have been for the govern¬ 
ment to proclaim openly its intentions, than to adopt a disguise 
to the very name of which a ridicule is attached. All other 
govt'inments, however vain and futile in their natiu'es, possessed, 
at all events in their Sommonoement, that passing strength which 
'.prings front tho enthusiasm of 'the moment; they proi*r>i'do<l, 
probably, from a fanciful whim, hut it was one which fi)r flic 
hour had taken nold of the nation's mind, and therefore was for 
tho time supported by its excited efforts; whereas the pn*scnt 
constitution was worse than still-horn—it was a professed resusei- 
tation'(ff that which was universally known and believed never to 
have been any^ing but a counterfeit. 

It is a hazardous thing to pretend to road the^futurc. The 
examples are too many how tho wisest have been blinded, by ilteir 
wishes, to the truth of things, not to make one hesitate befoi'o 
venturing 6n prophesy. Whirt wilf be the course of Frmico we 
do not pretend to sa^; the events of a nation are subject iu tiieir 
details ta circumstances beyond the range of forethought; and 
in France there is such a complication of possibilities, that the 
success of any depends on circumstances of the moment. But 
what we believe c|a be fsorlesslv stated is this, that Franco is 
not exhausted.—>haa not yet reaened the age of Us.decliue—and 
will nq^ continue for ever as<it is st present.. The principles of 
tiie Bevolution have hecofisa a eo&vistion, which is so flat from 
being worn oirt, tbat^ sm the contrary, at hoe gained in vital 
strength under prsasuea of.pragsnt times. However much the 
govemmenit may* seent mimttutded by adhesente, we find on 
exantia^on it» tNHif.£mnwwe axe botilt' &w andrwitliout 
much ooasidetatiMl^^ inteUigenee of the country 

stas)^ aloof<^9cLft«. It lajaroei that tho spl^£d n^oe Qf‘Bona> 
parte hat htamcm atteadaon with the mass, whio^ ia ibsr 
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exiiggcratioit whicll is pat to,flight by the necessary disappoint-- 
mont which excessive expectations always incar on contact with 
reality. It would, however, he Avrong to consider the downfall 
of the Empire to he imminent, on the aatbority of that opposition 
which is the one most apparent. This opposition mainly pro¬ 
ceeds from the raffled vanity of that academic and dogmatic class 
which has lost all influence with the nation hy its narrow-minded 
and illiberal conduct when in power, and which now only, talks 
freedom, hepause it winces itself under the curb of a master. 
Tills generation has had its day, and is past; its only importance 
is this, that, being possessed of that standing and eminence which 
arc always attached to reftsoners, as well as of a ready mastery of 
exposition from long habit, it helps in its present humour to give 
expression to that vaguer sentiment of discontent which is preva¬ 
lent, and thus unwittingly tends to blow np a fire wliich will he 
beyond its power to quench. What is infinitely more serious is, 
tliuL none of-those men have rallied round thte Empire, who, now 
in the vigour of manhood and ink'lligence, ate looked to by the 
country as its chief ornaments. The loss of these is not to be 
('ompensated by the adhesion of hackneyed politicians, or the 
throng of standug officials whoso shivering- poverty iflakes them 
now as eompliant to the Empire as it would to-morrow to any 
other government. The action of a vigororfe man at the head of 
the stale, in a couVitry of so peculiar a temper as France, is 
greater and* easier than in any other enlightened cJhntry, and its 
visible effect is therefore not to he taken as a proof of the h^tmg 
strength of such authority. 


stri)iiger tbat it is without ft -iiTul; but th& att^limeat beir^g u 
of imaj?inati6n aud imqrant fuucy, partakes qi tb*it cbai ncter 
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1. On the Sonnets of Shakespear identifying the Person to trhom 
they Are addressed, and elveldating sereral Points ill ihe 
Poet's History. By James Boaden, Esq. London : Thomas 
Bodd. 1837. 

2. Shakspear's Autolnographical Poems: being his Sonnets 
clearly developed. By C. A. Brown. London: Jiolm. 
1838. 

3. The Poems of Shakspeare. Edited by Eohert Bell, l^iondon : 
John W. Parker and Son. 1855. 

4. Les Sonyiets de WillUim Shakspear: traduitspom'la premiere 
fois (n entier. Par Francois Victor lingo. Paris; Michel 
Levy Freres. 1857. 

5. A Lithograph Fae-simile of a Copy of Shaksjiear's Sonuei'f. 
discovered by Jt^rofessoi' 'l)igho Mommsen in the Pcntinck 
Library at Varel, near Oldenburg. 1857. 

inV'rest felt concerning the aonnets of Shakspeare ccnlrcs 
I itself more or less according to difibrent readers round three 
diffejent points. I, The mere antiquarian and critical opinion as 
to whom they were addressed. 2, and most important of all, 
The manner in which they illustrate Shakspearas life and clia- 
ractef. 3, The beauty of their poetry:—and into these throe 
di\-l&*ons do we piopo.se to divide our sxihject; so that re.idt'rs in¬ 
different,upon one point may easijy refer to another. 

T. The first edition of the sonnets of Shakspeare, together 
i*ith *a poem called “ A Lover’s Complaint,” was entered on the 
hooks of the Stationers* Company May 20th, 1009, and was 
published in the same year “by G. Eld, for T. T., to be sold by 
William Asplcy." Very recently Professor Tycho Iklomnisi n has 
discovered in tht Bentinok library at Varel, another copy of this 
edition, which states they “lire* to be sold by John Wright, 
dwcHing at Christ Church gatq, 1009the date in tlic only 
other extant copy iu^ the Bodleian Library being unfortunAtely 
cut off by the hinder—thus showing, as‘Mr. Collier observes, that 
two other statibners besides Thomas Thorpe were conccmcd 
lu tbejf* pti|flioation, and thrt hence we may infer their gi'cat 
pomyli^iy. There are in all 154 sonnets, two of them (num- 
bei^d^ 138 ,* 144) having been published befdre id “ The Passionate 
pilgrim,*' a yolume fjrandulmtly ^ut forth in 1690 and 1012, by 
' ^Villiarri iilaggi^d, as Shatspeare’s, though containing, amongst 
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some genuine pieces, poems other writers, and a*gainst -which, 
we know by Hey woods testimony, ShakspeareJWa^mly protested; 
tbough, it would seemf with his Msaal indifference* on sueh 
points, took no further notice, for the volume was republished * 
as bis in 1040. Out of these 154 sonnets,*124 ate addressed to 
a 10911 evidently holding a high position, and the remainder to a 
woihan who Was on terms of the closest intimacy both with tho 
poet and his friend. No doubts, as far as we are aware, have ever 
been raised upon any good grounds, against their genuineness. 
Prefixed to lliem is the following efiigmatic inscription by the 
publisher, Thomas Thorpe :— 

'' To . The . onlie . begetter . of. 

These . iusuing. Sonnets . 

My. W. H . all, Happincsse . 

And . that, eternitie . 

Promised. 

By- 

Our . ever-living Poet, 

"Wisheth. 

The. well-wishing. 

Adventhrer. in. 

Setting. 

Forth. T. Ti” 


Singular, indeed, has been tlie fate of W. H., to’whom pOet 
and publisher promised immortality. To us do these sonnets 
appear like the jiyramids of Egypt, baffiug’the traveller’s [Skill tp 
Huestion them. !Ncarer he approaches; ho enters tho threshold, 
and scans the l^haracters carved on the stones, but they are a 
mysterj to him. He passe.s into the chambei's of the dead ^ |,hey 
too are a mystery. Ho sfies the cere-cloth and papyrus-scroll, and 
mumniy-coiJiu, and the vaulteU roof over' head; they* were all 
meant to immortalize the dead clay, but are now only a wonder 
and a mystciy. Let us s»e what we can do towards making out 
who this W. H. was, but lirst let us , briefly examine the theories 
of others. 


1, Mr. William Hart, the poem’s nephew, is tKo first claimant, 
but Ke was unfortunately not bom, as the register of his baptism 
at Stratford shows,,till 1600, and two of these sonnet^were 
printed in 1690, a year before‘Ms birth; so that we may safely 
dismiss him. . • 

:2.,>That Mr. W. H. was np othei: than Q*uwn Elizabeth. We 
can only aay -that tad Shi^speare. really written ^hese sonnets 
to,.her Majesty, h|^ has'used such hA eflectual blind,* that when it 
is expimned we Q|inn«t ■ Chplmers was led 

into this^hypotliema Ijjr ^posmjg-itdt^thi‘lAmoretti” of Spenser 

were addressed to tbsQpeett; .biiVevery oiieyvtoliasread theTltli 
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and 80th sonnets in that ^-collection knows tha,t they wer& not 
addressed to the Queen at all, hut tb the lady Speiasec marijied. ' 

. 8. WefthinS: may also pass by ^srith a smile the other 

,,bqaall]^ humorous coqjectiire of Tyrwhitt*a, that' the initials 
W. H. stood fdr a My. W. Hughes, arguing from the lifie, 

“A man.fax Jute ^ali Hews in his oontrolKDg,”--S6njiet 20, , < 

4 

Such playing upon words is more like the catches in (Children’s 
riddles, than historical inquir}''. 

4. That it was Henry Wriothcjsly, Earl of S()uthamptoti, to 
.whom the j>oet had previously dedicated his “Venus and Adonis,” 
aixd the “ ]^pe of Lucrece.” We Avill say nothing to the trans¬ 
position of the letters of his name to make them fit, or to the 
circumstance that the Earl of Soutbamptom succeeded to his 
title at eight years old, so that he could never have been Mr. 
Wriothesly when' Shakspeare knew him, but simply look to the 
facts of his life. In 1896-7 we find him serving in the fleet olf 
Cadiz’and' the Azores. In the following year he accompanies 
Essex to Ireland, and is more or less implicated in his designs; 
and early in 1601 he is tried for high treason and committed to 
the Tower, from which he is not released till the Queen’s death in 
1603. Now, is it possible that Shakspeare could have-addressed 
his “dear friend,” his “all-the-World” (sonnets 111 and 112), 
without one allusion to his exploits—^without one comforting 
word in his misfortunes—without one congratulation on his 
release, hut simply praising him for a personal beauty which the 
Earl of Southampton never possessed ? It is impossible. One 
sonnet, and ;cdie' sonnet only, which has been, most cuviously 
overlooked both by M. Fr 8 n 9 ois Hugo and other supporters of 
this' tneory, can alone be construed ast having any refefence to 
this ill-stwred nobleman:— *■ 


r “ Not miim own feais, nor the prophetic .soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on^irhings to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control. 
Suppos'd as forfeit to a confin’d doom, 
ihe mortal moon hitk her eclipse endured^ 

And theMad augnrs mock their own presage; 
Incertainiiee now erowrt flumselves assvtred, * 
Arid peaceproclaims elites endless a^e ... 

Now with the . drops of m(»t balmy time . 

My bve looks Irfeah, and Wme subscribes, 

■■ _ 1 _ 


i^l^u III itfaw ;|!ad thy monuffieuti 

'rants? itojh bs ofibraiHi.ar 
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WUlM/rk Serhert’s Claim. 

• • 

Here, undoubtedly, the r#feronce “in the fifth line is to the 
death of the Queen, and the seventh and <»gh#i point Ibo the 
accession of King Jam^s I. ; thus nxing the'date of Ihei sonnet. 
The meaning, then, of the fourth, in aUusion to the release of 
Southampton, is plain; and wc can formf; too, a pretty correct 
guess os to who is meant as the “ tyrant,’* in the last line.' How 
fliis one sonnet crept in amongst the rest, with which it has no 
possible «onneotion, we cannot undertake to say. 

That the words “ only begette^” in the dedication, do not 
mean the person to whom they wore addressed, but simply some 
one who collected them. But unfortunately, neither Shakspeare 
nor any of the Elizabethan writers, ever use the term in that 
sense. It is quite true, as the supporters of this theory urge, 
that Mr. W. H. could not, without changing his sex, be “ the 
only begetter” of those sonnets, for some of them are addressed 
to a female ; but they must remember that there was such a very 
close intimacy between the parties that they were, as Shakspeare 
saj s, in fact one.—Sonnet 42. 

iSone of these theories will, therefore,, we should suppo'ic, 
satisfy (he reader. Before we Jlx upon any candidate ourselves, 
let us first look at the sonnets attentively, and see what sort of 
a claimant is wanted. Uo must be of high rank (sonnet 125); 
remarkable for his personal beauty (sonnets pussm); one whofis 
both able and willing to help the poet (sonnet 36, the 11th line); 
one who was in the youth of life when the poet had reached its 
mci'idijin (sonnet * 22); one whom other poets were courting 
(sonnets 79, 80); and one, too, who with all hiswirtues was not 
without his faults—faults, too of a certain class (sonnet 96). 
Such qualities do we ,find united in the person of WHliaim 
Herbert, afterwards third Eai'l of Pembroke, who, in^l599, was 
nineteen when Shakspeare was thirty-five. Others besides our- 
selve«, we know, have fixed upon this William Herbert. It 
would bo odd, indeed, and strongly militate against the truth of 
our theory, had no one else been of the same opinion. Mr. 
Boaden, in bis able pan^hlet, was the first who with any real 
criticism urged William Herbert’s .claim; andfwe have no wish 
to take away his right to the flisdovery. ‘'An two men lide the 
same horse, one must ride .first.” feut since Mr. Boaden’s 
pamphlet has appeared, various objecticgis have been taken to 
his theoi^; so that thd ground is still open. Let us, therefore, 
necessarily going over some of Mr. Boaden’s arguments, 
strengthen and njipport Hfeem wiA omf own. Wi. Inckily, have 
the character of this WiUiaid'Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke— 
and a fine piece of fiistoribd^ painting ltjis,i-drawn by the great 
Lord Clarendon;’and’’'fbe reader shall, judge from our ex* 
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tmQti) how it correspondsthg requirements wo have just 
giVi^/ c ' ‘ t e ' 

- « WilKam Eaii of Pembroko, was a man very well bred, and of 
excellent parts; and a graceful speaker upon any subject, bavii?g a good 
' proportion of learning; tod a ready wit to apply it, and enlarge upon it. 
Of a pleasant and facetious humour, and a disposition^aflable, generous, 
and magnificent. He was exceedingly beloved in the Court, 

because he never desired to get that for himself which otheri; laboured 
for; but be was still readie to promote the pretences of worthy men. 

.His conversation wa^'most with men of the moA pregnant 

parts and understanding; so towards any such who needed support 
or eucourageincnt, though unknown, if fairly recommended to him, 

he was very libei^.He was not without some jdloy of vice, 

nor without being clouded with great infirmities, which he had in too 
exorbitant a proportion. He indulged to himself the pleasures of all 
kinds, almost in all excesses. To women he was immoderately given 
up. To these he sacrificed himself, his precious time, and his fortune. 
And some loho were nearest his trust and friendship, were not without 
apprehension, that his natural vivacity and vigour of mind began to 
lessen and decline bg'i^ose excessive indulgences,^* 

Now in this character we find 'the very points we wanted, hut 
most especially in this last sentence. Mark now what Shakspeare, 
writing on the s^e subject, says to his friend,— 

“ 0 what a mansion have those vices got, 

Which for thei^ habitation close out thee! 

, • * Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 

Tak& heed, dear heart, of this large privilege; 

TliC hardest Jenife ill-used doth lose his edge ”—Sonnet 95, 

There is no need to strain the argument. On matters of mere 
opinion, ehch reader must judge for himself. We proceed to 
evidence more certain. When the fii^st folio edition of Shak¬ 
speare is brought out in 1028, to whom do his ‘‘ fellow's,” Heminge 
and Condell, dedicate it? to this very William Herbert, now Earl 
of Pembroke, and his brother Philip, Earl of Montgomery; and 
thus the dedicatio^j runs: “ Bptfjinoe your Lordships have beene 
pleas'd to think these trifles somerthing heereto-fore; and have 
pivsegptuied both them, and tkeir^ authonr living, with so much 
jkfpur: we hope that yon wUl me the like hidalgence totoards 

have dovfi Mnto thdr, parentf Not oim word mark 
'fe of Squthi^ptou,;. to ci^cording to M. Francois 

Hts^raiij^se ewnnei^ were:^writtea} not one sylj^bla* to the man 

if .W 0 ' adfcM that theory, loved aWve all 
Hemiu^e tod Upndell; his ^^fello^vs”' and asso- 
'wltom. ShiiHpeara loved; surely JJen 
ddUsoD, who'wipte. the'^dodication^/mtust have known who was 
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Allmiom to tJt$ Poet Daniel, 

HlHikspeares tru« friend; aid not liave studiously offered a 
double insult to the menlory of the dead poet end his •living 
patron. We cannot beZleve it. They dedientfed it to him whom 
ibey thought Shakspeare, bad he himself been alive, would have* 
tiodicated it, and that was William Herbeirt, “ the only begetter 
of tJie sonnets." 

And now that we have so far Shown that the Earl of Pembroke 
was probably the person concealed by the letters W..H., will this 
unlock any diflBcullies in the sonnets ^hemselves, thus confirming 
our conjecture ? There is the 80th ^sonnet, wjnoh begins— 

“ 0, how I faint when I of you do write. 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name,’* 

Jlclone supposes the better spirit" to have been Spenser, and 
all modern editions have followed him. Let us, however, pro¬ 
ceed to the next sonnet but one:— 

I gi’ant, thou wert not married to my muse, 

And therefore may’st without attaint o’erlook 

The dedicated words which writers use.” 

• 

Now Hpenser never did dediaate anything to William Herbei't, 
so that the allusion is not to him, but to the poet Daniel,^ 
who in IGOl inserted his “ Defence of Ryme” to William Herbert, 
and thus writes: “ J was first encouraged or fram'd tjiereunto by 
your most wortliy and honourable niotlier; receiving the first notion 
for tho formall ordering of those compositions at Wilton^ ^yhich I 
must ever acknowledge to have been my best schoole, and thereof 
alwayes am to hold a feeling and grateful memiwy. Afterward 
(Irawno further on by the well-likiug and approbation of my 
worthy lord (your father), tho fosterer of me and my Inuse." 
And it is to Daniel, in tlic 78fih sonnet, Sfaalcspearo alludes:— 

“ In other"'8 works thou dost but mend the style.” 

Again in the 70th— 

“ My sick muse doth give another place.” 

In the 83rd— . 

“ Thera lives more life ixr your fair eyes, 

Than both your poets can in praise devise.” 

In the 85th*-r- ^ 

“ I, Hke an unletf®red clerk, still Am^n, , 

' To every hymn that able spirii affords.” 

> — ■■ ■■■ .■p.i ^ ■.• — ■I . 

It must be borne iu^ilad that I)aAiel was hellat a far higher estimation 
at that tirtie than now. In 'Beit Jonsbu^jsEpi(^8^>e^ or, the Sitent Woman” we 
liiul Truewit speak of a delights to qfcnsace the pobts, and authors 

a\id £ftylo3, aud compare ihom, with Spciwet.** 
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In the same Bonnei-— 

' “ Then ethea for the h«»th of words respect, 

( &e for mjr dumb tbcK^hts, iqieaidhg in effect.” 

And again in the 86tii sonnet-— 

“ Was it the proud full sail of his great verso, 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 

That did my ripe thoughts in mr brain inhcarse. 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 

Witf it his spirit, hp spirits taught to write. 

Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead? 

Ko, neither he nor his compeers by night 
Giving him sdd, my verse astonishM. 

He, nor that ai&ble familiar ghost. 

Which nightly guUs him wth intelligence. 

As victors of my silence can I boast, 

I was not sick of any fear from thence.” 

This brings us to the point, who were these spirits ? nlio -ttiis 
this “ affable familiar ghost?* Mr. Boaden, following Hteveus, 
thinks the famous Jlr. Dee to be meant, but lor reasons ulueh 
we grve in the note,* wc cannob agree with him. Let us for a 
minute turn to the life of our Earl of Pembroke, by Antony 
a Wood, and vfo find that ho “died suddenly in Ws house 
oalled Bayfjoxd's Castle, in London, on the 10th of April, in 
1080, according to the calculation of his nativity by Mr. TJjn. 
Allen, of Gloucester <Hall; ’ and again, to Lord Clarendon s 
aecDuht, “ a short story about his death may not be unfitl) m- 
s^ed, it being very frequently mentioned by a person oi known 
integrity, ti^o at that time being on his way to London, met at 
Maideithead some persons of quality of, relation or dependence, 
upon the ^Eari of Pembroke. At supper one of them drunk a 
health to ^the Lord Steward, upon winch another of them said, 

‘ that fie believed his lord was at that time very merry, for he 
liad now outlived the day which his tutor, Sandford, had prog- 
__* ______ . 


^ * It is quite true that Br. Deo was on terms of friendship with the Herbert 

' fanrily, especially with WilHam, the,first Earl of Pembrokfe, as may be seen in 
the reccn% published “Antobiographtcal‘Tracts of Dr. John Dee: edited by 
James Crosslcj^ 1^., E.S.A. but it is not true, aa, Mr. Boaden says, that 
th^ viSre his chief patrons, th^ the two Dadlcys, Boberi Earl of 
LeMeater, «Qtd Ambrose Ead of 'Vmwu^. V7ith the Earl of Pembroke in the 
text Dt. Deq^jj^d have knbwn but IHtle, for he was horn in emd William 

Herbert a difforenee of fifty-three years in age. Kow Dee resided 

ahroeff (about) ISfiS or ISfiS. In 1595 he went to reside at Man- 

ke temaiUea till lOOli, He then returned to Mortlakc, and 
vemwii Ml Mte untE lus death, in 1608. Thns the >Qidy two periods daring 
whbli- im Wbea^, could hawe existed were {jetyreen 1599 and 1695, when 
was alw of from twelve to fiftecq,« during the lost four years of 
’S BfC/ when he waa an iafind old man of sevetity^il^t. 
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i * / 

mstieated wpon his natmty^e WovM not ovMkoe. Here, then, 
w& flistinotly find that the Earl of Pembrokie was. mixed hp with 
oatrologere *, <and it is :.nndoabte41y*te these iihe is made 

iu>^e sonnet. , * 


And now lot us look at the objections urged against our 
thWy. The first is, thdt William Herbert sncoeeded to his 
father’s titie iU January, 1600-1, and the sonnets were not pub¬ 
lished till 1609; and that, cons^uentiy, the publisher would 
never liave addressed him as Mr^ Wt H. But does not the dedi¬ 
cation bear on the face of it a wish to conceal the person indicated, 
whoever he was,—•plain commoner or peer of the realm ? Why 
give only the initials, imless concealment was aimed at ? The 
publisher had no other method than the one he adopted. Mr. 
W. H. was vag^e enough for the world generally, but not too 
vague for those who knew the Earl. Had the dedication ran, 
” To tlie Earl of P., the only begetter,” &o., there would have been 
no secrecy, and the publisher might as well have given the title 
at full, for the ohoige is so limited among noblemen whoso initial 
letter is P,, whereas the lotteys W. H. told just sufficient, and 
no more. The publisher was like tlie watchman in the 
‘‘Agamemnon— 


Madovffii'aiSa, icdv ftaOovffi Xh^oftat; , 

and tho reason is obvious: the sonnets related purely fo private 
and personal matters, and were, in tho first place, never ineant to 
meet any one’s eye hut to whom they were addressed. 

Secondly, the objection urged by M. Frangols Hugo, in his 
Introduction, pages 51 and 52^, “William Herbert etaitj n6 on 
1580 : or, les sonnets, <quoi(jtte publics en 1609, dtaieht d^jii ce- 
li>bres en Angleterre en 1598* quaiid Meres en fit rologo dans son ' 
“ Tr6sor de I’Esprit.” En supposant qu ils aient dte tons cpmposSs 
dans la seule ann^e 1507, William n’aurait eu encore quo dix- 
sept ans, ce fui rend d6ja Thypoth^se assez invraisemblable. Mais 
les sonnets n'ont pas ete tons &rits.daas la m6me 'ann<^e; ils ont 
6te composes &'.di7erses dpoques de la vie du poSte. Shiikspeare 
inentionne lui-m6mo un int^wlitlfi -de plusieurs annoes .ontfe ses 
premiers sonnets ej ses demiers. C’^tainsi qu'il.dit, act OXIII®* 
sonnet: 'Notre; amour 6taSt*tout nouveau quand j'avais eou- 
tume de le fgt^de mps chants,’et quil*^joute au pxX,®;* ‘Le 
parfum de avrils q^te brdb k la flamme de Srt^’juins de- 
pnis que, je yous'ai yu.pour la premidre fbi^.’ ^ sbpnet* 

lonfftemps m 
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Ain&i, eu ndmettaiit seulemBnt un fspace de troia ana entre le 
premieif soimet at le dernier, c’est eil 1^94 quo Shakspeate aurait 
comiiiene6 a c616br^r aa liaison aveo William Herbert. Or, eu 
1*594, WilU'am Herbert avait treiise ou quatorze ans." But does 
not M. Fran 9 ois Hugo see that he is assuming the fact that 
Meros's reference is to these particular sonnets? There is no 
evidence 'whatever on the point, although, we arc well awato 
commentators have universally assumed the connexion. To us it 
appears quite the reverse. Me3*es speaks, in his “ Wit’s Treasury," 
of Hhaksponre’s “sugared sonnets among his private friends," &c., 
whereas the publisher of these sonnets speaks of “the only be¬ 
getter of them," marking by special emphasis that these arc dis- 
tiuct from all othere. Again, M. Fran 9 oisHugo entirely assumes 
the fact that the 120th sonnet* was 'written in 1597, which we 
can by no means concede. The sonnet is one of the most beauli- 
ftil in the series, bearing tbe impress of a mind arrived at its full 
powers, and so far from being one of the first, was probably one of 
the last written. If ft be asked, what has become of the sonnets 
Meres alludes to ? answer plainly, that they must—for these 
assiu*edly are not they—be lost. Hhakbpeare seems never in any 
way to have cared for his writings. His grand indiliei'ence to 
fame is one of the striking traits in his character. The few 
editions of his plays that w’ere published in his lifetime were, as 
we know*^ by Hcminge and Coudcll, not corrected by biin, nor 
does he appeal* to have iaken any .steps for their publication otter 
his death. And here in this case of these sonnets we iind not 
Shokspeare, as-we sliould ha\e expected, but the publislier 
writing the dedication; to him, therefore, and not to Shakspeare, 
do we-eVidently owe their publication; what wonder, Ihon/if other 
sonnets to his private friends ■wctc lost, especially when there was 
such indiScrenco even os to his plays. We know not, it is trye, at 
what ti&e the intimacy sprang up between Shaksiieure and 
William Herbert, but this wo know, that two of these sonnets 
(13b and 114) were published by Jaggard, in the ^ Passionate 
Pilgrim,” in 1599, when William Herbert would be nineteen, and 
Shakespeare Ihirty-fve; and that the poet universally speaks of 
his fiicnd os very young (as he wduld be), compared with himself; 
Ihat tUs one is “ the sweet boy," ayd “ lovely boy" (sonnet 126), 
*^the world’s first ornament;" whilst the other is— 

* ed and chopped with tanned antiquity*’—(sonnet 02); 

injurious hand cAi[hodando’erworn*'---(sonnet 63); 

Id i^e whfn relatively spoken of Shakspeare tmd 

^ 104, Englibli editioub. 


Viewed in Eeference to Sjkcdetpedrc himself. • 126 . 

A ' ’ * *• 

' I ^ 

WiliiatiQ Hcvbo»t, betwecti ■whom ther? was sixteen yeoa’s ditlbi-enoo 
of.age, but .could never be true of Sbftkspeare the Earf of 
Southampton (whom M. Fran 9 ois Hugo supposes to be pidicated 
by W. H.), between whom there was only nine years difference 
of age, and by no possible straining and torturing of words could 
the one, therefore, be said to be in “the sere and yellow leaf.” 
(sonnet 73) and the other in the “May of life” (sonnets 
‘passim), which is so appropriate when applied to Shakspeare and 
William Herbert. 

We sum t^, then, by saying th^ we find these sonnets cele¬ 
brating a love for one who was very young, as William Herbert 
was, remai'kable for his beauty, such as William Herbert had, 

“ the picture and viva effigies of nobility,” according to Antony 
a Wood, and so represented in his picture by Vandyke,—for one 
who was learned, such as William Herbert the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford was,—^the patron of poets, such- as William 
Herbert, who kept Daniel at Wilton—who too Iiad his vices and 
excesses, such very vices as William Herbert,—for one who was 
a friend of astrologers, who are clearly alluded to more than once, 
such -as William Herbert was, whose death was prognosticated 
by Allen and Sandford; and fhat all these facts conspire m a 
most circumstantial manner to point to William Herbert, third 
Earl of Pembroke, ns the owner of the initials* W. H., to whom 
also were insc^bed Shakspeare’s plays in terras of affectionate 
regard. . 

« 

m 

• * 

II. But the question as to who W. H. was sinks into quite 
minor importance when we look at the sonnets in relation to 
Shakspeare himself. “So little is known of Shakspeare,” we 
often say with a sigh, but in truth we know more of him from his 
plays and from these very sonnets than of any othbr man that 
ever lived; not perhaps what sort o^a coat he wore, oo how he 
ate, or what he drank, but how he lived in his own world of thought 
.—how he moved in that inward life of joy and sorrow, through 
which wo all must pass. Here was it that Augustus Schlegel 
erred when be thought that tl},e sonnets woqld‘aff'ord material 
for a fresh '(biography of Shakspeare. They do not contain a 
number of mere facts which can be printed in so many cplumns 
of letter-press, and which generally - pass under the name of 
biography, but relate , to what is far !toore important—Shaks¬ 
peare’s own thoughts, his Oomtnnnings with his own soul, his 
records upon the “ whips and scorns of time,” wjrich he himself 
endured witliin his own breast; They are not so ameh biography, 
as, if we may be aHowed to com a word, pathography.., 

Por to regard them some would do, as mere creations of the< 
fancy, “ the coinage of the braipv” is to deprive them of aU their . 
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real volae. Nbr do wo see wlial can^pos&ibly bo gained by con- 
sidSrvug tiiem such. It is argued they can't bo real or refer to 
red, per^cntil facts, because, if so, they reJiect upon Bhakspearo’s 
' iBoral character; and therefore it is better to regard them ^as ideal 
effusions of the poet'i^miud. BM Biis solution in no way helps 
us. Is it not &r more immoral to he complaining about misfor¬ 
tunes whioti nevter existed, and fondly dwelling over them,—to 
be gratoitonaly mourning over imaginary ills, and, if ^^e adopt 
this theory, most objectlessly and ^aimlessly ? Those wlio main¬ 
tain this view must prove that the sonnete of Spenser, Drayton, 
and Daniel, and others, wore also merely exercises of the imagi¬ 
nation. If only pieces of Ibncy, what means the dedication of 
the publisher to “ Mr. W. H., their only begetter T if pur».‘ly 
imaginary, why does Bhakspeare wfer to a well-known event in 
his life (sonnets 110 and 111)? and again to a temporary acci¬ 
dent* (89, 87), if merely feigned, why mention such circum¬ 
stantial, and in that case unintelligible, evidence of love, as 
presents of books and tablets (77, 122) ? That some of bis 
sonnets were founded nn real events we know from Mei'es’s state¬ 
ment of “sugared sonnets to hi^ private friends," for fi-iends 
write to one another on something in which they have a comiuou 
interest, andnotvi^e fancies both in prose and poetry; why, 
then, should these be any exception? Nor can we allow the 
supposition, Vhich wonld cumpruiuise the matter, that some of 
them refer to real, and pthers to imaginary events. Who is to 
bo,the'judge ? what line of distinction is to be laid down? If 


* The foUawiag are the lines in question;— 

, 'iSpeak of my lameness and I straight will halt.”—Sonnet 80. 

And again: t 

“ So I, made lame by forinne’s dearest spite.”—Sonnet 37. 

Most commentators take the tArds in a metaphorical sense, as relating to 
Shakspeare’s humiliating p<»ition. But iliey obviously havo a mote detinltc 
meaning from the following in the sonnet last quoted, -where he says, if he but ‘ 
possesses his hiend’s'affection, he is— 

Not lame, poor nor dei^ised ■?’ 

and w4ere the Imneness is evidently distinct from the poverty and abasement. 
We tales it to- refer to soma tempoemy aeoideiiA just Ktiaetly as we kuow t]m 

pO"ffirty *’''* "***"____r. Ji __ ^l.ii - 4»__;.i i.v;_ !__a_ ± 

tiom obbr! 

Shakspeuee. he been a cripplo _ ____ __ 

have imti parto, as we kpow he did ftmn a poem by ^ dohn 

^^i^saf gaad WiU,.wli^ I id sport do sing, 

,V ^idei mmsuot-fdafed aane ki^ paMs in sport 
hedai beoafoiiamyaQiiM for a kii^” 

Nor would Chewa wnd-MaA bare forgotten h» have sneered at his misfortune. 
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this one ivfVr.i to a real event, wli^Tnotthe next, or the next, and 
so on to tljo end ? * , 

On the oilier hand, wo<jnnst guard,against the theory»that they 
are eontinuous poeme in the sonnet-stanza. Such an interpre¬ 
tation is equally Ibrced, and is at once eoi^demned by the fact 
tliat two of them wore published separately. That some of them 
form themselves into groups, and that there is & oartain order 
observed iu otliers bearing upon one subject, as in 7,1, 72, 73, 74, 
and in many more, is apparent ; but to ^vido them into a given 
}iumbcr of poems is purely arbitrary; amd,still moro objectionable, 
beeuuso more arbitrmryj.is tlje plan of rearranging thora^ as M. 
l''riiu(;oib Hugo'* has done; every critic and every reader being 
llms perfectly justified in having a separate ideal arrangement of 
Jiis own. We must let tirom stand as they are; the thread hveaks 
oil', and wo are unable to join it except by very clumsy knots. 
Wo must bo content with the present status quo, referring 
tliom to real events, tliongh without any prccibe order, and 
written at diftcrciit penods of tlio poet’s life. It appears to ua 
that we might us Avell alter the order of the speeches iu the plays, 
or the lincb in the spceclies, merely because oui’sclves fancied 
suoli an lUTangcraeut, as to reconstruct all these sonnets accord¬ 
ing to our peculiar views. 


Uore, then, we ai-e reading Shukspeare’s imvato diary of his 
llioughtb. Did any one over look into the .study of stane paiuter 
fiioiid wl^ is now no more, and take uji his stray papers ? 
I [ore a bkctch of some home scene; here on*the same piece a copy 
of vorscs; there a study from nature, and close to it a hali- 


liiiisiiod letter to a dear friend ; there some diviue^ace, and near 


it the blisters wbioli the writei“'s tears have raised on the page; 
tliere, perhaps, one word-«-ono short name, how dear we can only 
giic'.s,—all filling tho beholder Vith awe a;^ love;—snoix seem to 
us hliukspeare’s sonnets. , 

It is a common remark that if a man wUi but faithfully detail 
dm iucidents of Ids own life, he will wite one striking book. 
lUit did ever man venture on this task? did ho aver obey its.owa 
reiiuircment of strict truth. He were a bold man, indeed, who 
sat duAvn, pen iu hand, to makq t£i^ t!on&s8i<m 6l his owa taabtiSi 
1o shrive themi'bafum.the world, to stands in. witoess-box of 
print and to incolpai» himself; *y 9 t this ia whoh Slxt^peare* has 
hero done. The inevitable ikult of most oatohmgmphies is tixat 


* Let as heronotkie the edxtiDn of'tos smuietS. by S’lsaopis Biigo, 
wlio now, since w freedom of thoufdxt and'^ri^mal opiiuoa>iar j^iflboin'fnmce, 
has nobly empWed luiBself in «vin| his (xmoymeu a tmaalatioor of our great 
poet, and heartify expreset-idmon^ on mimy poiatB—our 

admiration of its exMotios^ muk tin t¥fnr"Bf‘ mfob^xamv ba tdiants witih. 

Shukspeareintbaiutceeod(|rfi£noeaK^ - • 
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they gloss dver their own defects; their vices and not tlieir 
virtues they write in waterth& good manners and not their 
evil oi^es*^* live in brass.” Try it, reader^ for one half hour; write 
• your own history, and you shall have to tell, if you write hut the 
truth, of broken vo^s, of obligations ill-acquitted, duties badly 
performedwrite bn, for you are already stopping: that secre¬ 
tary conscience shall whisper to you, perhaps, of your avarice, 
your me'ahneSB, your vanity, your pride, till the catalogue is 
swollen BO fearfully that yon shall rise terror-stricken and hum 
your mmiuscript. Yet thi& is what Shakspeare has done, and not 
burned the manuscript. These sonnets, therefore, must he looked 
upon as no common autobiographical poem. They ore rather 
confessions;—confessions, such only as a great heart dare reveal ,* 
—confessions such as men make on bended knee in the privaciy 
of their thoughts;—confessions, such as they think hut One 
besides themselves can hear. Let us therefore approach this 
shrine of the poet’s conscience with all reverence. Let us not 
trample down these sacred musings with vulgar impertinence. 

We know of nothing like them, save the Psalms of J )avid : 
light and shade alternate in them as in that grand old Hebrew 
poetry; Close beside one another are pman and dirge, lovo-songs 
andr prayere for- deatji itself to relieve the wearj' soul. Ah! sad 
and strange is this conflict of the soul and flesh. A brave mini 
struggling’againSt fate was thought- by the Grepk of old to he a 
sight worthy of the ^ods; and here we may see th% struggles 
that'the greatest man who ever lived went .through—struggles 
against doubt—struggles against temptation—struggles against 
himself. 

Xhe dramas alone would have told us how deeply their author 
must have thought on all the great questions of life and death; hut 
they are,* after all, hut mere wmdows and loopholes through 
which we can catch a glinjpse of him. Here, in these sonnets, we 
see him face to face. We see how' the man who poHrayed the loves 
of Borneo and Juliet himself really loved,—how he, who drew tlie 
scepticism of Hamlet, himself also doubted,—how he, who could 
paint the trials of frimtd deserted.;by friend, of Helena forgotten 
by^Hermia, and Lear cast off Jiychis daughters, felt when also 
- desejtcd and forgotten. In the dramas wp can take no dimen- 
jdbns of him; though he is never “distant in humanity,” yet he is 
1^11 far above all our powers of gaugingohim; but iu the sonnets 
he is ploe^ to us;—the man tried by the same trials as ourselves, 
passing tbro^h the same orde^bf pain as ourselves, experiencing 
the sanSe'-jbySi- ^he dramas ate as it were his monument which we 
gaze at-these sonnets the miniature which we can 
hang ercfArA btn; necks^ emd wear oloss to our bosom. 

It k these considerations- which so much endear the sonnets 
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to US, and, in one sense* make ^heip of higher value than the 
plays themselves. Those slibw us Shokspeare as the poet these 
Shakspeare* as the Trum.^ Mr. Hall$;Da, and others, have regretted 
their publication. We cannot share that regret with him. Wa 
could ne more lose any one of them than vje could any of those 
Psalms of David. Are we for ever to be measuring men by the 
petty standard of mere passive good ? Temptations and faults 
are as it were a pruning-knife. The wild bramble remains un¬ 
touched, whilst the- vine bleeds at all her veins. And when we 
rend these sonnets, and see the trials that Shakspearo passed 
through, and know bis struggles and his repentance, our idea of 
him as a man is unquestionably raised. Little praise is there in 
merely walking through this world well shod, but in marching on with 
bleeding feet over the burning lava-beds of temptations and trials. 
And as to faults, why, what are faults ? Is not everything that 
we do or say more or less a fault ? Is not life itself in all of us 
an aggregate of faults ? And yet’there is a virtue in faults. The 
broken arm in time grows the strongest. The charred timber 
bides firm and water-tight where the sound would rot. As 
Shakspearo himself says, ‘‘the best men !ire moulded out of 
faults/' Let us carefully gua^d ourselves against misconstrue* 
tion. God forbid that we should recommend the vulgar proverb 
of “ the greater sinper, the greater saint;*' or say that a course of 
profligacy was a necessary preparation for the high calling of a 
poet, or for anything else; but this we do say, that there is 
notliing in this world we may not turn to dse. Adversity is like 
the cold klarcli wind which shakes the trees, bending them to the 
dust, breaking ofttimes their gi'onning boughs, but which loosens 
the earth at the roots, so that the sap ascends, and the,green 
buds blossom forth. Even vico itself, like a stinking stagnant 
cesspool, breathing out pollutiftn, breeding plague, and pestilence, 
and death, if put to proper account, may turn, by divine alchemy, 
into sweet flowers and fruits. We say, too, of Shakspeare as 
Goethe said of himself—“ Some god gave him the power to paint 
what he suffered/' Ah ! little do ever think when we read the 
scenes in “ Timon,** what tortures, wha.t pains the poet had him¬ 
self to undergo 'before he copld draw that tei4ible misanthropy. 
For tlie secret of his success, after all, is that he was himself 
each of his own characters. Genius we talk about, as if ^nius 
could accomplish anythipg without trials «nd without hardships. 
TlaOfifiara /laflu/iara. Some people there are who always wish to 
regard Shakg^peare as living exempt from ordinary trials, im¬ 
maculate upon ail occasion^—being to him but a long 
midsummers day, where he basked in the flowers and the golden 
sunshine. Much paina^^ ^as been take^ much, very much un¬ 
fruitful ingenuity, has been shown, to disprove any statement 
. [Vol. LXVin. No. CXX]g[n.]—N bw Sbbib^ Vol. XII. No. L K 
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or any fact which might Lp thought prejudicial to the poet’s 
character. Such people tlioroughW misunderstand lil'e, and the 
purpose cd” lifd. Had Shakspeare lived, such a life,'never could 
.he havh produced his dramas. His . is tlie old story, and these 
sonnets tell it, which we are all so unwilling to believe, and when 
believers still so ver}'*unwilling to practise. What is it Shelley 
says, but that poets 

“ Learn in suffering what they teach in song ” ? 

What does the oft-quoted line say, but— 

“ He best can paint them, who has felt them most ” ? 

What does Shakspeare himself say, but— 

“They breathe truth, who breathe their words in pain” ? 

Yes, so it‘is, the leaf smells sweetest when it is braised; the 
warmest and the softest nest is that lined with the down plucked 
from the poor bird’s bosomand the earth herself, when her 
breast is rudely torn with share and mattock, then yields 
her most plraiteous crops; so, all things here, poetry or groat 
work whatsoever, are alone accomplished by noble pain and 
labour. *• 

Again, let us remind those who think that Shakspeare’s cha¬ 
racter is lowered by taking the sonnets in a literal sense, that 
the jewel lying in the mud is still a jewel; that the mud virill 
wipe off, and the jewel shine as bright as before. And as to 
those stem Shylock moralists who are for ever demanding tlie 

S jund- of flesh for their brother’s offences^ let them not be 
armed. Never is there an offence committed with impunity 
against the m(ft‘al laws:— 

“ Our pleasant vices are made 
The whips to scotirge us 

and the Vine of vice, however sweet, is sure to turn to vinegar in 
the mouth of the drinker. Hear how Shakspeare laments the 
hitter past:— 

“ Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

. Gored mine own tfaou^ts,. sold cheap whatis most dear, 

Made old offences of s^fections new. , 

Most true is it, that I hav^poked on truth 
Askance and strang^.**—ronnet IIO. 

Terily Meres could" not have read &ese when he spoke of 
Sba^eare’s “sugared sonnets-to,bis ftiends;" for assuredly we 
. know nO; such bitter records of a great soul ^niggling amidst 
trials add soWom They cdhlain u greater tragedy, if properly 
considered,'than any hq ever wrote—the tragedy of real life—the 
tragedy of the. greatest mind ihe world ever beheld, overwhelmed 
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with a sense of its own sin and guilt* This is it fliat shows his 
real greatness. The great soul alone is conscious of its own 
defects, and that in proportion to its own greatness. •Ytyir little 
mind is self-pleased, self-satisfied, ever fancying itself in the 
right, sleeping too sound to be ever disturl3ied by dreams or fears. 
Bead the 90th and that 29th sonnet, and mark upon what a sea 
of passion he was tempest-tost,-^ 

*^In thoughts himself almost despising.” 

Read also the 74th, perhaps the m<)st melancholy of them all, 
Avhere thoughts of suicide vex that great spirit. 

”Jlut griefs are of our making,” some one says. Yes, 
undoubtedly the majority of them; and though as physical, and 
more especially as the moral laws become more and more 
uiiderKtood, they will cease, even then there will be enough to 
freight man s earthen vessel to the water’s edge. “ But here in 
these sonnets some of the sorrow was evidently of his own 
seeking and making,” we heai* it still further objected. Alas! 
’tis true. But before we pigmies venture to cast our tiny pebbles 
at him, let us for a moment glance at the condition of the times 
and the lives of some of his contemporaries. We do not think 
wc could exaggerate the depravity of social life as led by many an 
author and actor. Poor Greene's confessions are enough 1 Peele. 
dying etiolated from debauchery! Marlowe killed in a brothel! 
—but we will cease. These sti'ong intellectual Samsons one 
and all overcome by their passions. IlT was a pitiable flight. 
Shakspeare did not escape the plague-spot of the day; and the 
last twonty-fivc sonnets—with some others—telt us of his inti¬ 
macy with a mistress who was “ twice forsworn.” If evei; there 
was an instance that sip is its own punishment, these sonn|^ 
show it. Let the readet turn tjspecially to the 147th and 152n(l.' 
Wc have but room to quote one, and that shall be expre^ive of 
his deep repentance:— 

“ Poor soul, the Centro of my sinful earth, 

Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls |o^ostly gay 
Why s<r largo cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou updn thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritor of this excess,« 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end ? 

Then soul live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And leir th^t pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in sclhng hcArs of dross; 

Within be fed,Vithout be rich no mote. 

So shalt thou feedson dea^, that w&ds bn men, 

And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then.”—140. 

K 2 
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This, lo us*, is a finer sa<sred poq^ than any in the language. 
No; ve cannot regret that these sonnets were written. A fierce 
wild fermentation is there in “the life of 'every great soul; fiercer 
according to that soul’s strength, which at last clears itself away, 
leaving the lees and dregs to settle down, whilst the wiiie of, life 
is purer and finer for tlie process, A space is there in eroiy 
river; longer, too, in proportion to the size of that river, espe¬ 
cially as you near its fojintinn-head, where the course is over rapids: 
where stumbling amidst huge boulder-stones, frothing and foaming, 
the stream scarcely knows its way, until at last it settles down into 
the still, calm, broad river. It is well that they were written, if only 
for our instruction. They seem to us like some beach—when a 
fearful storm has passed over the sea, plunging down to its 
very depths,—on 'which we find sad pieces of wreck and dril't- 
wood, marking how far the tide and the surge actually advanced ; 
telling, too, a bitter tale of human suflering and human woe ; but 
with them we also find the rarest shells and gems, which never 
but by such a storm could have been obtained from the bottom 
of the ocean. 

We know, too, from other soijrces, that Shakspeare fell into 
temptation. Warton has shown that the “ Venus and Adonis” 
gave offence at its publication by its voluptuousness and warmth ; 
and the author of “ The Return from Parnassus,” acted about 
1602, thus sums up his contemporary’s powers:— 

“ Shakspeare, 

Who loves Adonis love, or Lucreece rape; 

Hi#sweeter muse contains heart-robbing life. 

Could but a graver subject him content 
Without love’s lazy foolish laiiguishment.” 

f 

What <fther struggles he went through before ho escaped from 
the trammels that bound him, we know not; for the deepest suf¬ 
ferings are the unwritten ones; and^siu is like the Nessus-coat 
of Hercule.s, which, unless thrown off, will poison its wearer t(» 
death, and cannot bo fiung off unless it tear the quivering flesh 
away with it. A^d just as it is easy to haul a boat off that has 
been stranded, but a vessel once upon the rocks, is immovable, 
BO Bjust we make allowance for th,e straggles which it must have 
.qost him to Jiave got free; We can never measure them. But 
he did escape; he oneb more floated off»upon the pure ocean of 
life. He found out that sweets from poisonous flowers, however 
heantifhl,, are poisonous. “ The weak, wanton. Cupid,” he flung 
away “like a'dew-drop from adion's mane.” He'"brushed aside the 
chains of vibe as mere cobweb-threads; no pitiful puling and 
whining. He discovered that the only real pleasure in this world 
lies in the performance of duty—^in the triumph of principles ; 
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—that, as his fellow-dramatisi FletchA: said, “ our valours are our 
best gods that there is a sublime truth in the pfoverh, “Xabo- 
rarc est orate'' In a vrfcrd, he found his place and mi$%ion in 
due tiine^upon the world. He found it, as we all must, in having* 
a set purpose, a fixed aim, a something to^o, or else life is not 
worth living. How well he performed his task his dramas are 
the best and only true monument. 

But if this has been in parts a painful picture, there is a 
brighter and a happier side of it. T^e woodbine often clings to 
the poisonous yew-tree and to the prickly holly, with its fair blos¬ 
soms : they seem at first to belong to the tree itself, but are dis¬ 
tinct, having a different root. So in these sonnets, the better 
side is divisible from the worse: the pure, disinterested love for 
his friend is separable from the rest. It is deep, pure, and 
fervent; 

“ It fears not policy, that heretic 
Which works on leases of short-numbered hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic ’*—(Sondfet 124); 

such a love as only a great spul can feel,* and which is thus 
described:— 

“ Let me not to the marriage 6f true minds 
Admit impediment. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or tends with the remover to remove. ♦ 

O no! it is am ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never-shaken; 

It is the star to ev’ry wandering bark, 

Whoso worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. \ 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks. 

Within his bending siekle^s compass oomc; 

Love alters not with his brief hours |ind weeks, • 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom.”—Sonnet 116, 

All other love compared to this is poor and finite. This one 
^hort sonnet is, perhaps, the finest essay upon friendship ever 
written. 'Fhc picture that he giveg of himself-in his happjest 
moments is lliat of a deeply cofttemplative mind, full of affection 
(see especially sonnets 30 and §1); somewhat melancholy,^ 4 )cr- 
linpp, y(‘t this is only the obverse side of his' gaiety, dwelling 
jipart in tlio mighty solitariness of its own thoughts, living far 
above the superstitions and narrow-mindedness of its age. 
Such a charadter-^cannot be drawn from mere passages: it is 
rather the impression convey^ by tffe whole,—a character rather 
to be felt than to he expressed by so many phrases and words set 
down upon paper; and trlloever would personally know Shnks- 
peare, must deeply and reverently study these sonnets. 
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III. We have left ourselves but Jittle room to speulc of their 
poetic T)cay lies.* Compared with his tra^dies, as far us poetry is 
concerned, the one is as the of some mighty cataract^—sublime 
and full of terror and beauty; the other is as the gentle silver 
spray which rises frdin the whirlpool beneath, and lies thick 
upon the flowers on the banks hard by, forming itself into dew- 
drops beautifully rounded, sparkling in the sunlight. By the 
majority of critics, by tlie Malones and Steevenses, they have cev-? 
tainly never been fairly estipinted, “ Nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament could ever compel the English people to read them,” 
wrote George Steevens, once a great critic and editor of Shaks¬ 
peare. Verily, Acts of Parliament have little to do in all such 
matters. But in the hearts of a few chosen poetic souls have 
they always lingered in nflbctionate remembrance. Wordsworth 
wrote of them, “There is not a part of Shakspeares writings 
where is found in an equal compass, a greater number of exipii- 
site feelings felicitously expressednor is the statement exag¬ 
gerated. ChaiiBS Lamb had his favourite passage— 

When in tb^ chronicle of wasted time, 

I see description of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme ”—(Sonnet 10(>); 

and poor ^l^eats took for the motto of his “Endvmion” this 
line— 

•“ The stretched metre of an antique song ’’—(Sonnet 17); 

not without a ‘deep moaning, which those only who know the 
sonnet can understand. We wonder what Hteevens’s idea of an 
A^t of'Parliament was—that it perhaps cpuld give u feeling heart 
•and a poetic mind, and the seeing eye. Alas! no recipe for 
'these can be found. 

The “sonnets have th^ first pre-requisite of all true poetry— 
feeling; without which all poetry is as specimens of dried flowere 
upon paper—beautiful and interesting, but quite colourless and 
scentless, when compared with the living breathing lorms which 
perfiune evei'y parsing breeze, and li’om which ‘the bee and the 
Dutterlly suck their sweet houej^-dew. They deal with our deepest 
symjmthies ; they are, in fact, KapSia^uipai, 'solemn heart-utter- 
^oes, dpeaking to the heart, and can no laore be compared with 
other sonnets than Sfaakspeare's plays 'to other plays. There 
we .th6*j^^e beauties, too, the same graces, on a smaller scale 
and of iy^ntjllsr order, in thejn, os in the playr. liveiything is 
in mi^We., It is no longer the &roat big world vdiich we are 
in, with its rough and ^aggy mountains, and its huge trees and 
XOaring rivers, but a poet’s garden, filled with tlie choioost 
flowers, where, the brook rpns merrily through the lush-green 
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grass, and the nightingale siflgs at eventide. Teie this jffcture 
of eai-ly Spring:— * , 

“ Proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything; 

That heavy Saturn leap’d and laughed with him.”—Sonnet 98. 

That last line how classical! how full of the antique! And here, 
again, are some lines of which we may truly say:— 

JIavr’ Suritv Bipeor yLidXfi inovoQ :— 

“ Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when his mournful hymns did hush the night. 

But that wild music .burdens every bough.*’-—Sonnet 102. 

How very sweet, how pregnant with observation ! for the nightin¬ 
gale ceases early in summer, as though it would not contend with 
tho common herd of birds any longer. And now to complete the 
line— * 

2’ OTTCiSplJC} • 

hero is the other picture:— 

“ Summer’s green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard.”—Sonnet 12. 

And be it remembered that all these scenes are not J)its of mere 
description, but are made, as all truest and.highest poetry ought, 
to interpret and illustrate the feelings, to become commentarioe 
on and living emblems of life itself; and we do il)^m great injus¬ 
tice, therefore, in cutting them out like formal squares to show 
the beauty of the pattern. • • 

There is the same swe*etness»of versification, that same delicate 
sense of rhythm which distinguishes Shakspeare from* all other 
poets in these “ Sonnets,” as in the plays. Here are somft lines 
addressed to his mistress:— 

How oft when thou, my music, music play’st 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when i^ou swayesC*:^ 

The wiry concords which mine ear confounds”—(Sonnet 128), 

which almost seem *to us to hftve stolen the very melody which 
their poet heard. Ho they not tell us something more of the 
author of the fifth act of^”Th© Merchant of Venice,"—^how he, as 
dearly as his pwn Lorenzo, loved the ” sweet power of music ? 
And here, again, speaking of ^himself—' ** 

** That time of yeai*thou may’st in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, .or*none, or few, def hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare-ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang”— ‘(Sonnet 73),. 
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■we CRD almost hear the dea'd leaves' rustling on the ground, and 
. the winds flinging their melancholy dirges to the boughs for the 
Rummers death, in solemn harmony with the spirit of man 
mourning for the past summer of his life, which, unlike the other, 
will never again come'hack. 

The same felicities of language are in them as in the plays— 
lines in them before which we stop, arrested by their sudden 
beautv, even as before some flower in our silent walks. The same 
richness of nietixphoi’S, too, is in them, in degree, as in the plays. 
Take this description of his mistress, whose eyes are so beau¬ 
teous. 

That not the morning sun of lieaven 
Better becomes the grey checks of the East, 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even, 

Doth half that glory to the sober West.”—Sonnet 132. 

Note also, in passing, the epithet full," as conveying the com¬ 
plete lustrous brilliancy of Venus. The same deep philosophic 
spirit, too, may be observed : thus— * 

“ When I consider everything that grows, 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

Thatthishiyestate* preBenteth nought hut —(Sonnet 15) 

—^is the same philosophy that Prospero utters in the fourth act of 
'^The Temj^bst." And all these things are said—and perhaps 
this is the most wonderful part of the sonnets—upon one subject 
oq^y, astonishing us by the variety of treatment, showing Shaks¬ 
peare s inexhaustible resources, the fertility of his invention. . 

The vis trogtea, however, is wanting, except in a few pieces 
whicb £re have quoted earlier; nor does the sonnet well admit of 
it. The beauties, we repeat, are of the ^(jutler order. Once more, 
perhaps fof mere beauty the most beautiful of them all— 

To me, fair friend, you never can grow old, 

For as you were, when first your eye I ey’d, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forest shook three summers’ pride; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d; 

** In process of the seasons’lievoj seen 
Three April jierfumes in three hot Junes bum’d,* 

•*81006 first I saw you fresh whfch yet art green: 

Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived; 

So yajQX sweet hue, which rnethinks still doth stand, 
H^fc:mjA:ion, and mine eye may'be deceived. 
fear of which, hear xhis, the ago unbred, 

you were borp was beauty’s summer dead.”—Sonnet 104, 

< 
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Aud here we must stop quoting. Briefly we may say, that what¬ 
ever we find'in the play^ we find ii\ a less degree hese. They 
are, in fact, each of them little dramas, not of action, tut of , 
tiioiight and loveliness; and whatever maj be our opinion of 
tliem in a moral point of view, there can be but one concerning 
their beauty, for they will ever be prized 

“ With earth’s and sea’s rich gems, 

With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare.” 




Art. VI. —“Manifest Destiny” of the American 

Union. 

1. American Sla,very and Colour. By William Chambers, author 

of “ Things as they are in America.” Ijoydon: W. and 11. 
Cliambers. 1857. 

2. A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States; with Remarks on 

their Economy. By Fred. Law Olmsted. London: Sampson 
Low aud Go. New York ; I)ix and Edwards. 1*856. 

3. A Journey through Texas: or, a Saddle-trip on the Sputh- 

tvestern Frontier: with a Statistical Appendix. By Fred.- 
Law Olmsted. 1857. • 

4. A History of the American Compromises. Reprinted,^with 

additions, from ThefJaily News. By Harriet Martine&u. 
fiondon: John Chapman. •1856. 

^nriE Empress of the French amused herself a few months 
.JL since with pretending to represent the alarms of the ladies 
of Europe about the comet which was to strike the earth in 
tliOL course of Juno, 1857. She played off a man of science 
at one of her evening receptions, Jjy an affe6tation of panic 
about Iho comet, trying to make* him ridiculous between his 
eagerness to show boVr absurd her idea was and his deference 
for the personage to whom ho was speakii^g. What he endea¬ 
voured to convey was tile same comfort that has been admi¬ 
nistered to timid Englishwomen—^that, in the first place, the 
comet would not oome near us; an^ in the next, th^it if it did 
** strike the earth,” wo should iftjt finef it out, hut simply comphiin 
of misty weather. The Americans and their revolutions are illus¬ 
trated by such oometoryTacts and fancies. An American, like 
iiu Englishman or a German, starts at |he word revolution, depre- 
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cates \t, prays to Heaven against itf disavows and denies it when 
it begins to envelop him. and, while hOf is in the very midst of 
it, insists that, however gloomy the political times are, he sees 
nothing like chaos jand destruction, and cannot therefore he 
passing through a revolution. 

In 1760, the accession of young King George was loyally 
celebrated in the colonies, and New England could not enough 
congratulate itself on belonging to Old England, with its train 
of groat names and its treasures of liberty. The year after, the 
townsmen of those colonics were vexed and irritated hy tlic new 
grievance of Custom-house officers enteiing their abodes, by force 
of law, at all times of the day or night, in order to search for 
smuggled goods. This was done-in virtue of Writs of Assistance, 
invented and issued for tho purpose;- and !0fey wore the first- 
fruits of the determination of the British Government to tax Iho 
colonies without their consent. They brought out an able 
lawyer on the platform of public affairs, whoso voice of resist¬ 
ance echoed through the whole of the colonies. James Otis 
thus made proclamation of the war of ideas which issued in the 
independence of the United Stated. It was the impinging of the 
comet upon the regular old orb: but nobody was aware of the 
moment of collision. Revolution ! 0 dear no! Nothing was 

further from peoples thoughts than revolution. James Otis 
declared himself ready to sacrifice his very life in defence) of 
colonial rights; but the Americans were the most devoted sub¬ 
jects that the English monarchy could boast. Pour years later, 
when the Statd^ Act was to be enforced, the ominous step was 
taken*of convening delegates from all the colonies, to consider 
how their liberties were to be sustmned ;vand in the meantime the 
Boston *poople hanged their enemies in effigy, saw their courts 
closed, rather than use the obnoxious stamps; and sent back 
ships laden with merchandize—resolved to endure the inconve¬ 
niences of a scarcity of such commodities, rather than to pay 
arbitrary import duties. They wore old clothes; abolished the 
wearing of mourning at funerals; killed no more lambs til) tliere 
was wool enough,'and brouglft ptfapr colonies into a non-importa¬ 
tion compact. But nobody dreamed that this ^as revolution. 
Why, it was later than that—as* late as September, 1708—that 
the convention of deleg^s firpm a hun|dred towns assembled in 
Boston, humbly petitioned the King, and professed their loyalty 
in the strongest possible terms. 

“ Wejbbld that the sovereignty of his Majesty,"^King George IIL, 
is mlive in all parts of the British Empire*. "God forbid that we 
should ever act or wish anything in reprgnation of the same! We 
apl^ar as plain, honest men, humbly desiring peace and order j and 
wlme the people observe a medium between abject submission and a 
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slavish stupidity under grievouai oppressfons on one hand, and illegal 
attempts to obtain relief on the other, and steadily ptersev^ere Jh con¬ 
stitutional applications to tecover their^just rights and liberti(!S, they 
think they may promise themselves success.” 

What could be less like revolution than tfiis ? Yet there stands 
a significant entry in the diary of John Adams, when he had 
been listening to James Otis—“At home with my family, 
thinking.” Even after the Boston Massacre, as it was called, 
when five lives were lost in a ccdlisicpa between British soldiers 
and American citizens, tiie avowal of a desire to continue subject 
to British government, found in records of all public meet¬ 
ings; tliough the growing particularity may perhaps suggest that 
the idea of separation was becoming more familiar. In 1771, 
Dr. Kninkliu saidjthat tbp seeds of disunion were being sown; 
but even he did not perceive that it w*is nearer harvest than seed¬ 
time. Even when the people were incited to emulate the courage 
and faitli of their fathers, who “made a settlement on bare 
creation,” being not afraid of poverty, but disdaining slavery, 
all resistance was to be conducted “ under the shield of the 
. British constitution, and in sfb'ict adherence to their charter.” 
Towards the close of 177H, when night fell on a day of trouble 
and vague portents, a mother and her young children, in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, listened for the return of ^the liead of 
the household, who was later than usual. His wife helped him 
off with his coat and brought his slippers; and when the childi'en 
were gone to bud, ^he showed her husband how well it was tljfft 
it AYiLs none but herself who took charge of bi^ shoes. Tliey 
were full of tea! But for this, even she would never have known 
so much as one of the fifty men who, with coats Avrong side \)ut, 
and covered faces, threw the teft. into 'ihe dock. But tjfis couple 
Avere as far as everybody else from dreaming that they were 
Indping to enact a revoiution, though they were Avithii? three 
years of the Declaration of Independence. It now began to he 
agreed, if is true, “that if they would maintain their rights and 
liberties, they must fight for themand they did fight for them 
so soon as the ?ipring of 1775; but it is oil recoi'd that .the 
citizens who rallied and marched *the militia after tl>e skirmishes 
of Lexington and 'Concord, and the women who nursed^the 
wounded, had, even then, no notion that tibey were in the middle 
of a revolution. They f^ere as ready as ever to start back from 
the word; and they went on supposing, as they had done for 
fifteen years, ’ that matters would be accomraodaSt^d, and that 
they and their chiklr^jii shoufd live^aaad die under their charters, 
as their futliers had done before -them. They were then actually 
the miclons of the dreaded comet, while they declared that 
their atmosphere was too gloomy* for them to see for, but 
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that such a thing as a domet w/is certainly nowhere within 
ken. ^ ‘ 

" Our veaSers are by this tflne making* comparisons, no doubt, 
between the incidents and feelings belonging to the first American 
revolution and thoseVhich have for some time past, and with 
perpetually increasing force and clearness, indicated a second. 
We believe we have the means of showing that a second groat 
revolution is not only approachiug, but actually far advanced, 
and that some of the wisest and best of American citizens have 
so far profited by the lessons of their fathers as to be fully aware 
of their real position, though a vast majority still insist, us the 
new President did in his inauguration address, that “ all is calm” 
because his party has carried the election. During the fifteen 
years preceding the separation of the American colonies, almost 
everybody supposed, as often as there was a lull, that matters 
were settled ; and in like manner, the President, and all common¬ 
place people among the nrillious whom he addressed in March 
last, are satisfied that the declaration of the poll was sufficient to 
annul all the controversies and collisions which had lately caused 
the Union to ring with threats asrd promises of dissolution on 
either hand. When observers stroke their chins, and remark 
that the state of things looks very like revolution, the old reply 
comes up, “^Revolution! O dear no ! nothing of the sort! The 
Union is so dear to the American people that no lapse of ages 
will dissolve it.” And the laugh raised against such observers 
is*.at least as contemptuous as any ridicule directed against 
trembling inquirers after the comet of June, 1857. 

We are glad to see, by Mr. Chambers’s latest work, that he 
has awakened from the state of unconsciousness of the crisis 
.with which, like most Europeans, he" was infected by the 
Americans while on their territory. His first impressions were 
of the ‘brilliant features of the destiny of the great Kepuhlic. 
Ketrospect and reflection at home have had the happy effect of 
revealing to him the awful peril which underlies the apparent 
prosperity, and the extent of the fatal barbarwm which threatens 
the whole structuse of American civilization, -With a candour 
highly honourable to him, Mr. Chambers puts the public in 
immolate possession of his latest convictions; and the work 
which heads this article is just the compilation that was wanted 
for use in England, as tar as the historical and statistical par¬ 
ticulars go, We still observe the defect which was so striking 
in Mr. (^inobers’s former wprk—his insensibility' to the cha¬ 
racter an^^unction of the Anf'ericau'abolitionists; and this is to 
be regretted, not only foj; the sake of justice, but because the cha¬ 
racter and' function of that body are ‘indisputably the leading 
element in the question. What is to become of a republic laden 
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\vith the curse of slavery in^an age ctoo advanced*for it? M\\ 
Ohauibers despairs of the result: he sees none but a calamitous 
issue from the crisis. No other conclusion is possibfe to him; 
but his conclusion would be different, and his views infinitely 
more ch&erful, if he were but aware of the history, quality, and 
actual influence of a body, with whom it is clear he had not only 
no intercourse when in the United States, but whom he has yet 
to learn to estimate. To state the problem with a curt dismissal 
of the Abolitionists because they are few, is like the account 
which might have been given of the disturbances of the Church, 
three centuries ago—Luther and his disciples being passed over be • 
cause they were only a handful of men. This is an omission which 
largely affects Mr. Chambers's conclusions, of course; but, this 
caution being given, the book may he used with confidence, and 
will, we trust, be extensively and thankfully read, for the sake of 
the mass of facts which he has brought together into a statement 
almost as alarming to the English public who can say what they 
feel about American destinies, as to Americans, who cannot, 
under their present circumstances, employ equal freedom of 
speech, * 

A few lines will indicate something of the importiince of the 
element omitted by Mr. Chambers; and if they should suggest 
to fiiin the one remaining duty which would complete his good 
work—that of studying the history and function of'’the Aboli¬ 
tionists,—we have no doubt that the same candour which admitted 
of sucli progress as.he has already made, will lead him on to con, 
elusions more consolatory and animating than ht^ can at present 
form in regard to the issue of the American struggle. 

To the Abolitionists proper belongs the honour of aii.tbo 
ameliorations in the condition pf the slaves of the South, and of 
the free blacks of the North for the last quai’ter of it century. 
They fixed the attention of the world on the treatment ©f the 
slaves, and thereby improved that treatment,—the slaveholders 
beiiig at least as sensitive to the world's opinion as other classes 
of their countrymen. In the North, so far from deserving tlie 
reproach which Mr. Chambers directs against t^hem, of inhuman 
and practical aversion to the ccloui^d race, they have earned'the 
opprobrious title of “amalgamationists" from the South by their 
success in opening to the free blacks the colleges, tlie pulpits, 
and tlie common schools of their communities, as well as the 
steamboat and the omnibus, the concert-room and church-sittings, 
with collateral b^efits in proportion. By their gtont warfare 
with the prejudice of colour,,they kave brought on themselves a 
long series of fearful*perseautions. Their houses htive been laid 
in ruins, their public halls ibumt, their chfldren excommunicated, 
their lives threatened and embittered with insult * They have 
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watched with increasing j/igilance over such liberties as were 
provijied by the constitution, nnfi have so analysed that con¬ 
stitution (as to prove to all minds t]iat it must be amended 
. before the Republic can ever again be tranquillized. By this small 
band of devoted aud^enlightened men and women the conscieucfe 
of the nation has been kept alive, and the country has been revo¬ 
lutionized, thus far without violence and bloodshed, and by the 
force of reason and conscience. The revolutionary crisis being 
(as is agreed on all hands) inevitable, its being accomplished by 
otlier means than a servilerwar will be due to file Abolitionists, if 
that fearful catastrophe should be indeed escaped. Superficial 
observers, and strangers indoctrinated by the slaveholders and 
their creatures, tlie Colonization Society, have been apt till 
lately to despise the Abolitionists on account of the smallness of 
their numbers, and their severance from all political parties; but 
a deeper sagacity and the most ordinary impartiality will discern 
that these -two particulars are the very secret of their influence. 
It is because they know that political factions can never regene¬ 
rate the public that they keep aloof from parties, and thus main¬ 
tain their ground and their power thi^'ough all political olinng(^s; 
and it is through their abstinence from intrigue on the one luind, 
and violence on the other, that their numbers must ever be small. 
To obtain any great accession of numbers they must lower their 
standard, v:bich they are not likely to do after a quarter of a 
century of severer temptation than can besot tlicm ngmu, and 
after achieving an am'ount of success which renders their principle 
and procedure unquestionable by all rational persons who under¬ 
stand the casef The ninge of their services 1ms been wide and 
varic\us. The condition of the slaves, in regard to material treat¬ 
ment has been greatly equalized and impi’oved by the attention 
of the warld being fixed upon their case: the false pretences of 
all di^onest'parties have been continuously exposed: the Church, 
the judiciary, the legislatures, and all leading men in each depart¬ 
ment, have been tested, and their true quality exhibited. The 
worldliness of tihe commercial North has been rebuked as effec¬ 
tually as the"despotism of the slaveholding South: the whole 
countr)^ has been roused to a qense of the approaching crisis; 
and, while the field has been cleared for the cdhflict, Iho slave 
po^lation has been deterred, fthm insurrection. Before 18S2, 

, when the first Abolitionist spoke his first word, the slave insur¬ 
rections averaged twelve in a year; whereas, from 1882 to 1856, 
there was^no insurrection whatever. The slaves ivere aware that 
their ca^'was in better baqds than their owfi, and they waited 
patienti^/till, in the course of the election, of last year, Southern 
men :ihems#ves imprudently identified the sv.ocesB of Eremont 
with the abolition of slavery, and thus, according to their own 
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coilfctision, made themselvea anawdrab}^ for a parti at rising. Even 
so Iniro a recapitulation os we^have given of the services pf the 
Abolitionists may be welcome to tUe readers of Mr. GSinmbera s 
latest work, as opening some prospect of a good and happy issue - 
where to*him all appears perplexing and .desperate. The ten 
righteous men, having wrought for so long, may save the city 
yet. 

Before wc survey the recent transactions of the respective sec¬ 
tions and States of the Union, it may be well to denote the 
various parties concerned in the existing struggle and its issue. 
We do not mean Lo waste any space in desciibing^the political 
parties whose very denominations are a ludicrous puzzle to 
strangers. Such parties rise and disappear like bubbles on a 
turbulent stream; so that they are hardly worth a stranger’s 
attention in ordinary times. But, at present, scarcely any of 
them appear to exist. The current of events is too strong for 
them; the times are too grave for political skiimishing ; and the 
whole people are massed in sections characterized by distinctions 
which cannot be admitted and discussed in a day, 

Tlie leading sections are the North and thb Bouth, of course; 
but it is a mistake to suppose tha^ tlie division of the men is as clear 
as the dislinctiou of the policy. The South has a policy; and,'as 
it is a slave-holding policy, the very small body of slaveholders 
usurps the title of the Southern section. Of the 27,000,000 of 
inhabitants of the United States, less than 350,000 are slave¬ 
holders in any sense; and it is computed that of these not more 
than 1000 are indoctrinated and zealous slaveholders. Of wliom, 
then, does the so-called “South" really consist? ^ There are, as 
wc have smd, 350,000 slaveholders; and if their conncxiqjis of 
every sort are included, the cntii’e oligarchy cannot consist of 
more than 2,000,000. Then tfiere are at least 4,000,000 slaves. 
I’iio slaves being double the number of the xniling clas|i is a 
fonnidahle circumstance in itself; and it becomes of propoi'- 
tionate importance to learn what the remaining element is. That 
element it has been the policy of tlie South lo keep out of view; 
and till lately it has succeeded : but the last cen,sus revealed the 
fact tliat the “ moan-white” populatk>n of the South—the nou- 
slaveholding whites—constitute no less than seven-tenths of the 
whole free population of the Slave States, In the “ History of 
American Compromises" this class of ^habitants is thus de¬ 
scribed. * 

“ Wherever islavery exitts^ labour becomes, of coursp, a ba3a:e of 
degradation. In A&erica, no cl^ss—^no4 even the slaves—%re so utterly 
degraded as the whites^ who, in Slave States, have no property, and 
must live by work or tbeft.^ ^Tbe planters ar^-always trying to get rid 
of them^ as dangerous and. vexatious neighbours; and these poor 
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wretches—th*b descendants, ttio moat part, of the proud colonists of 
two ^nturics «ago—are reduced to their last foot of land, and be 
driven forth to five where they can, They^re receivers of stolen goods 
from plantations, and trafiickers in bad whisky, doing no honest work 
that they can avoid, and being employed by nobody who CBp get work 
done by any other hands. Few of them can read; most of them drink; 
and the missionaries report of them as savage to an unparalleled de¬ 
gree,—^many having never heard of God or of Jesus Christ. Of this 
class are the‘Sandhillers,’ the ‘Clay-eaters,* and other fearful abnormal 
classes of residents in the Slave States. Strangers hear, in visits to 
plantations, ^of these ‘ meaA-whites’ as the supreme nuisance of tho 
South, but are led to suppose that they are a mere handful of people, 
able to do a good deal of mischief by tampering with and corrupting 
the slaves. The last census, however, reveals the tremendous fact that 
these ‘ mean-whites* are ^ven-tenths of the whole white popiilation of 
the Slave States.”—p. 29. 

The readers of Mrs. Stowe s ** Dred” need no further represen¬ 
tation of the mode of life of these people; and the facts of their 
position,—^their numbers, possessions, occupations, and social 
standing, are exhibited with ftilness and precision in Mr. 
Olmsted's work on ^‘The Seaboard States." 

Here, then, we have the three classes which constitute the 
population of the South:—1st. The owners of property and their 
families, composed of a small caste of 2,000,000 of persons; 
2nd. Their slaves, now more than double the number of the 
oligarchy; and, 3rd,,The poor whites, who have neither property 
*nor power to labour, and who outnumber the other two * 
classes togetbsr. Till veiy recently these were lilernlly all: for 
free negroes are excluded from Slave States by law and usage, 
and tn fact; and white labour cannot coexist with black. But the 
eagerness of the Southern oligar^jliy.to* extend the area of slave 
States lias led to the unexpected issue of slavery being stopped 
in itsf spread to the south-west by the intervention of a substan¬ 
tial industrial body of immigrants. Mr. Olmsted's volume on 
“Texas" informs us that the number of Germans in that State 
at tlie beginning of the present year is computed at 35,000, “ of 
whom about 25'000 are settled in the German and.half-German 
counties of Western Texas.'* • ^ 

4 

^ Among the Germans of tho West (of Texa^) w'c met not one slave- 
.owner; and there are lyot probably thirty among them all who have 
purchased slaves. The whole capital of vooost of them lies in tlieir 
hands; and with these eveijy black band comes into tangible and irri¬ 
tating com;i«tition. With the approach of the,slave, too, comes an 
impfied degradation, attaching itself > to all labour of the hands.—The 
planter is no means to find himself in the neighbourhood 

of the Germ^. He is**not only by education uncongenial m wcU aa, 
fiuspiciouB of danger to hiaproperty, already somewhat precariously near 
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the frontier, but finds, in' his tj^m, » dfrect 'competition of interests, 
which can b <5 readily comprehended in figures. Tho*ordinarj*Texaii 
wages for an able field-hand arc 200 dollars. The German laBoufer hires 
at 150 doll^, and clothes and insures himself. The planter for one hand- 
must havs paid 1000 dollars. The German witJi this sum can hire six 
hands. It is here the contact galls.”— A Journey through Texas, 
p. 432. 

The reader of Mr. Olmsted s charming nan*ative of his expe- 
rieuco among the German settlers, will need no arguments to 
fonvinco him that any conflict betwecfi free and slave labour on 
Unit fair field must issue in the defeat of the latter. Air. 
Olmsted says— 

“ I have been thus particular in describing the condition and atti¬ 
tude of the Germans, as the position in whiefh fortune has placed them, 
in the very line of advance of slavery, is peculiar; and, so far as it 
hears upon the questions of the continued extension of cotton limits, 
the capacity of whites for independent agriculture at the South, and 
the relative profit and vigour of free and slave labour, is of national 
interest.”—p. 440. 

Here, then, is a fourth elemes^t of Southern population, small 
ui present, but steadily increasing, and admirably placed for 
driving back slavery from the south-western frontier. The 
]>ianters feai* and hate this element; the negroes love jt, as far as 
they recognise it; and the “moan-whites'’ hardly know what to 
make of it. The Germans, meantime, hava no liking for any of 
the three classes of neighbours, • 

How arc the 17,000,000 of the North massed in regard to 
political questions? Their numbers alone would seem to give 
them j)owcr to caiTy any j>oint in which they believed the wbHaro 
of the Republic to be involvecb; and when it is considered that 
Uio siilfrage is bond fide in the Northern Slates, while in uie South 
three-fifths of the slaves count as voters by a constitiftional 
fiction, strangers may well wonder how it is that the freejnen of 
the North, being much moi'e than double the nuiuber of thoso 
of the other section, permit any conflict wdiich can endanger their 
countiy. Hitherto, it seems to ha^e been thebusiness of J:he 
slave-holding o,ristocracy to gitvefn the Republic for their own 
purposes, in virtue of iheir compact organization, their strong and 
united will, and their accomplishments ^ men of letters and 
leisure; whereas the freemen of the North nave hod only a nega¬ 
tive policy with regard to the great subject on which the South 
has a positive and the next great question, that^f protection 
and free-trade, is one which is wppofed to render the commercial 
and manufacturing portion of the ReptiljUc dependent on the 
producing eectiom—the itferch^ts and'Manufacturers on the 
cotton-growers. Hence, mainly, it is that the vast, body of free, 
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industrious, and prosperousT inhabilj^ts of the Union aie re^rded 
only fis aj)arty, and a subordinate party, in the political histoi^ 
of the ^country. It is obvidus that whenever the of the 

* governing party is shaken, and the bulk of the free population 
is fairly roused to hbnest political exertion, the constitution of 
the United Slates may become whatever they choose to make it, 
by means peaceable in proporiion to the preponderant force of 
numbers. But they are not roused to honest political exertion; 
and hence it is that, tliougli the Southern oligarchy are deterio¬ 
rated in ability, degi'aded in morals, and bnit^ized in manners, 
as a necessary conseciuence of a protraction of slave institutions 
into an age too advanced for them, their abler and more civilized 
fellow-countrymen of the North are involved in a revolutionary 
stniggle, instead of carfying their Government up to tho head of 
the free governments of the world. 'This immense population, 
which lives in subservience to half a million of fellow-citizens, 
consists of hundreds of thousands of merchants, millions of land¬ 
owners, innumerable clergy of all denominations, multitudes of 
other professional pien, large corporate bodies of manufacturers, 
and crowds of individual producers in oil crafts. The only part of 
the 17,000,000 of the North not included in this mass of freemen 
are the two classes of immigrants and free coloui^d people. Tho 
latter ave^few, though more numerous than the slaveholders. 
They are somewhat under half a million, and they have no poli¬ 
tical weight at present, except in an indirect way, by their political 
Competency and rights being-one of the qutfstious ,of the contro¬ 
versy. Till (ftiite recently, the full importiince of the immigrant 
element of tlie population was not recognised, though the Slave 
States have manifested a growing jealousy of the labour-power by 
which tlje superiority of the Nofth in Vealth and prosperity has 
been created. The foimation of tho Know-Nothing party—a 
southern device—was tl>e first great recognition of the vital im¬ 
portance of the foreign industrial element,-—being neither more 
nor less than an admission that slavery bud immigration could 
not co-exist in the KepuhUc. A similar testimony was afforded 
when, on the fiisappearanqe of the Know-Nothing parly, some 
Southern governors and. legislatures opened the :^ebh project of a 
renewal of the African slave^trede. The Northern States have 
home the same testin^ony by the formation of their £mignmt Aid 
Societies; the objeet of which is not.se’.mnch the keeping qp of 
'^tbe supply of labonrto in the, old States, as the settlement of 
fresh territp?y,~ttt once ^preyenting the osefen^ion of slavery over 
new sojff, and giving the befeeflt o§ the increase of prochiotion to 
the comniBroial Nortlic instead of tho agAcuHural South. This 
importanib* body of citizens—the European -elem^eat ^consists 
chiefly at^roswit of Gfe^aiyans, whom we have just seen actually 
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turning back the tide of slavery "on i*s remotest frontier, and who 
dFord good rampart on the- nortliern frontier,—in Illinois, 
Indiana, and the back erf Pennsylvania and New York* The dis¬ 
tinctive and highly useful -characteristic of the Germans is, that 
they arrf commonly capitalists and labourers in one. So are the 
Hungarians, Belgians, Dutch and Swedes, while the Irish afford 
an element more resembling the slave laWur of the Soutli than 
any other that be found in the free States. The whole body 
is, in combination, one of vast and growing consequence. 

Lastly, there is the very small holjy of Abolitionists, properly 
so called. In number probably much under one in a thousand of 
the citizens, standing outside of political life and action alto¬ 
gether, and combined by no other bond than that of hostility to 
an institution which everybody about them ostensibly condemns, 
tliey make no show to adcount for their import>ance. Wo do not 
include under the term any political party which assumes any 
convenient portion of their doctiino ; because it is clear to all im¬ 
partial persons that-tbe great problem now harassing the lie- 
public cannot be solved by the ascendancy qf'any political party. 
We arc therefore classing the free-soil party, and every other 
transient embodiment of the great difficulty, with the general 
mass of Ihe Northern population; and when we speak of the 
Abolitionists, wc mean the permanent, small, active, agitating 
anti-slavery body to which the South attributes all its woes, and 
which really is answerable for the criticaUconditiou of the ques¬ 
tion at this.day. .There is no trutli in the Southern accusaticais 
that the Abolitionists tamper with the slaves,* or countenance 
violence in any form, or under any pretence. The great majority 
of them are non-resistants, and moral means are theft’only 
weapons; but they arc, *as the* slave-'power says, the antagonistic..^ 
power by which the destinies of the Kepublic have been pledged 
to a principle, as in the days of their fathers, and at who^ insti¬ 
gation the conflict must be can-ied through, and the fate of the 
nation decided. They are the actual revolutionizers of the Re¬ 
public, while, for the most part, peacemen in the doctrinal sense 
of th(! term. The difference between them-and the amateur 
peacemen of ^ome European* societies is, that they do not con¬ 
sider the shedding of blood tl^ greatest of evils, but siirqjy an 
inexpedient method of prosecuting their aim; and thus they arc 
not hound to “ cry peace whe^^e there is no peace,” hut will cot 
cease to agitate while the wrong' is untectifled; and, at the some 
time, their mode.pf procedure is of incalculable value where the 
solution to be apprehended *18 that of servile war on the one 
hand, and A military*despotism on the o^er. 

Tbe^, then, are the .Actions of the population, North and 
Boutb, amuQg^ond bf whom the second great Amermou revolution 

• l3 
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to be wrought out. What has .been done, up to this time ? 
WW 'is ^oin^ now ? By what phenomena are wa^ustified in 
speaking of American affairs as in a revolutionary state at tins 
moment? We will cast a glance round that great circle of 
grouped sovereignties? and see what social symptoms are exhi-^ 
bited from point to point within the frontier. For the history of 
the question on which the fate of the Union hangs, we have no 
room; and we cannot do better than refer our readers to the 
sketches offered in the works of Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Harriet 
Martinean. The economical condition, and much of the social 
character of the Slave States is fully and most-ably exhibited in 
Mr. Olmsted’s two volumes. The very high quality of both 
these hooks of Mr. Olmsted’s sustains the eminent reputation of 
American travels,—a bx’anch of literature in which our cousins 
of the Northern States excel most other men; and wo should 
enjoy the task of justifying our admiration in this case by a full 
review of Mr. Olmsted’s works; hut our immediate object is to 
mark the revolutionary indications of tlie country and time. A 
brief and cursory sprvey of existing affairs will, we think, con¬ 
vince all observers tliat to deny that the American Bopublic is, 
and has long been, passing through a revolution is to be very like 
the inexperienced generation who heard the firing at Ticxingtou 
and Concor^, and saw ihe tea shot into the harbour without any 
notion that tlie colonies had cut themselves adrift from the 
mother-country. 

* The sumvors of the founders of the Eepublic believed—we 
now see how wicely—that the first move in the second revolution 
was made in 1820, Thoughtless persons wondered at the 
solemnity of their language ; but time is fully justifying it. In 
1787, when there w^as ^ distribution of lands belonging to Vir¬ 
ginia, the establishment of slavery on new territory wa^ pro¬ 
hibited ; and nobody called in question the power of the 
National Congress of that day to impose such a prohibition. 
During the thirty following years there was no dispute on the 
point; and it was with dread and surprise that in 1819 the 
venerable statesnfen of the Revolution began to' apprehend the 
course which the South is Ibllov^dilg out at this mqment. It was 
on occasion of the Missouri Compromise that the doubt was insi¬ 
nuated whether Congress could impose conditions on the admis¬ 
sion of new States into the Union. Ii> the “ History of Aine- 
nean- Compromises,” we find an account of the emotions excited 
by an aaticigfftion of what we are seeing now, “ 

“The m^bition of slavery ou the distribution of the Virginia 
lands in 1J8? J^roves thaithe power was no matter of doubt at that 
time 5 yet it was now contested, in tho teeth of as many as .survived 
of the very men who bad m^e the Constitution and distributed the 
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lands. Th(^ conflict was fierce^, and it embittered ^e latter days of 
the patriots who yet survived—JefT^on, Jay, Adams, Mtars^all, and 
indeed all the old political'heroes, ‘ From the Battle of Bunker Hill,’ 
to the l^reaty of Paris,* says Jefferson to Adams, * we never had so* 
ominous a question. I thank Grod I shall ftot live to witness its 
issue.’ Again, after the compromise—* This momentous question, like 
a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I consi¬ 
dered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for 
the moment. But this is a reprieve only—not a final sentence, A 
googi'aphioal line, coinciding with a m^frked principle, moral or poli¬ 
tical, once conceived and held up to the angry passions of men, will 
never be obliterated; and every new irritation will mark it deeper and 
deeper.* Jay wrote—* 1 concur in the opinion that slavery ought not 
to be introduced nor permitted in any now States; and that it ought 
to bo gradually diminished,-|ind finally abolished in all of them.’ The 
most cautious of politicians, Judge Story, never threw liimself into 
any great public question but once ; and this was the occasion. He 
spoke in public on behalf of the absolute prohibition of slavery, by 
express Act of Congress, in all the Territories, and against the admission 
of any new slave-holding State, oxcei)t on the unalterable condition of 
the abolition of slavery. 11c grounded his argument on the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and on the Constitution of the United States, as 
well as on the radical principle of llopublicauism. When the result 
was troinbliug in the balance, and the issue seemed to depend on the 
votes of six wavorers, J udge Story predicted a settlement by compro¬ 
mise—a present yielding to the South on condition that it should be 
for the last time ; this ‘last time,’ however, involving the admission of 
the two waiting States, whoso climate and productions afforded an excuse 
for slavery to which Missouri could not pretend.* K shoi't and preg¬ 
nant sentence, in a letter of Judge Story’s, shows that a new light 
had begun to break in upon him at Washington, which mighl make 
liiin glad of such a compromise, ah a means of gaining time for tho^ 
jjrese^ation of the Union. After relating the extraordiii^ry preten¬ 
sions of the South, he concludes thus—‘ But of this I say but little ; I 
will talk about it on my return: but our friends in general ai'e not 
ripe for a disclosure of the great truths respecting Virginia policy.* ” 


b^or thirty-seven years llio great constitutional question has 
oonio up again on all marked occasions, and ulidei? many phases, 
till tho present year, when all tlie conditions of revolution are 
ful tilled, and there ^-ppeai^s to^e no escape from the altenmtivo 
of an overthrow of the original constitution of the Republic, or 
its preservation by iheans of a separation of the States. To tliis 
issue tho recent decision of the Supremo Court in the case of 
Drcd Scott seenft to have brough^ the great confVoversy, wlxidi 
may be briefly thus dosoribe^. 

In tlio original draft ofj,the Declaration of Independence, there 
is a paragraph which was struck out as unnecessary. It charged 
George III. with the crime of the slave-trade, among the other 
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oflfeuoe^ there s^t forth m solemn order. Mr, Chambers saw this 
docupieirt ill the rooms of tliewAmerican philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia; and he naturally considers it “ the greatest arclise* 
ologioal curiosity" that he saw in the country. When that paper 
was drawn up, slavery existed in all the States; hut its abolition 
was so near and certain in many of them, and the universal dislike 
ofit appeared to be so strong, that even the far-sighted Franklin be¬ 
lieved that it would soon be got rid of, with other mischiefs imposed 
by the connexion with England, Wo have Lafayette's testimony 
(given in. grief at the bad spirit which had grown^ip between 
1770 and 183()),_that during the revolutionary war there was no 
distinction between the blacks and the whites ns soldiers and 
citizens. Soldiers of the two races bivouacked together, eating 
out of the same dish, as well as fighting side by side: and in the 
towns, the free coloured men were citizens, in every sense as 
good as the whites. Even so late as 1814, nearly the same 
position was held by the black soldiers, as is proved by General 
Jackson's address to them a few woeks before the battle of New 


Orleans, ‘*As son^ of freedom," the general wrolc, “you are 
oriled. upon to defend our most inestimable blessing. As 
Americans, your country looks with confidence for a valorous 
support," &c. In a subsequent address, the recognition of the 
^jzenship bf the negroes was as ample as possible. “ When 
on the banks of the Mobile," he says, “ I called you to take up 
ai;ms, iUviting you to partake the perils and ghories of your white 
fellow-citizens, J. expected much from you," Ac. When the 
Americans began to govern themselves, therefore, and for long 
aflor^ the condition of the negro race was this : Those who were 
slaves were rapidly obtaining ireedpni by^the abolition of slavery 
^ in State ufter State; Oil importation of negroes was forbidden 
after 1^08; and the emancipated slaves became citizens in the 
fullest sense of the term. While the eradication of slavery was 
' supposed to be thus proceeding in the settled States, theinsti- 
Ration was excluded from new territory by express provision, as 
in the case of thg distribution of the Virginian; lands, under the 
' compact of 1787. The mischief and disgrace of the institution 
were charged upon Great Britain, fairly and pincerely; and there 
^aB- faore or less reason for the eiccuse of inherited crime up to 
yEon the Missouri Compromise dpstroyed it, by unneces* 

’ |u|W)ducing slavery into the now State of Missouri, where 

justified by circumstances of climate,* or any over- 
j^eri^l; expediency wha,teW Still, it was“ the practice to 
spfra^'oC as an evil and a disgrace, and to cast the blame 

it m Enje^d wfiifih introduced (?t, till the repeal of the 

in 1860, by which the institution was 
adapted as the substantial p6lio-y of the Bepublio, to the support 
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of wliiob,every State of .the U^^ion. should- be pHodgefl., American 
ambassadors in £,urope, and the entertainers of.»£uropeafa tra¬ 
vellers in the United States, were wt)nt to speak plainlivily and 
deprecatingly of the ihisfortune they had inherited from the- 
mother-country. But for seven years psflst—^\ve may say. for 
thirty-seven years past,—^the excuse has been invalid; and now' 
the nation, if judged by the action of the federal government, 
proclaims to the world that “ slavery is the corner-stone of the 
Republic,” as Governor M'Dnffie of' South-Carolina declared it 
to be when few had courage to make ?uch an avowal. 

It was, in a continontal or national Congress—the last—^that 
the prohibition to introduce slavery into,new territory ^<'as passed 
in 1787; but the acts of that Congress wore sanctioned and 
adopted by the federal Congress, without dispute or demur, for a 
long course of years. We have seen how great was the shock to 
the surviving statesmen of the revolution when the right of that 
Congress to rule the conditions of new States was brought into 
(pcstioii ill 1820, The controversy was suspended by a com¬ 
promise which, by excluding slaveiy from all territory north of 
a certain lino, licensed it in all territory soutV of that line. Ten 
years after that compromise, the Abolitionists began to see how 
tearful were the condition and prospects of their country, if 
slavery should continue to impoverish the soil of half the States, 
and to undermine the liberties and corrupt the morals of the 
whole; and they have Avorked devotedly, and made the most 
magnunimuns sacrifices, during the intervening quarter of .a 
century, to revolutionize their country by moral agitatien, with a 
steady avoidance of political movement, in order to intercept the 
^ast fatal result of a servile war, bringing on a total mftional 
overthrow, . ‘ 

Though there were more signs of political disturbance prior to 
1880 tlian we have space to detail—such as the suppreaeion of 
the right of petition to Congress, tire violences inflicted Avith 
impunity on the Abolitionists, and the prostitution, of tho mail 
service,—^there was a sufiioient external quiet and decorum pre¬ 
served to cover -up the Avounds qf the Republic from foreign 
observation, and to excuse timid or indifierent citizens firom 
appearing to see that anythiig was -wrong. The warnings of 
the Abolitionists were troublesome and ^vexatious: the. rebukes 
of I)r, Ohauning. Avere, smiled at as coming ftom a mere divine,, 
who could he no. judge of practical affiute. The legislation, ^ 
1850 was a tlfundmrolt^ to many who had heea apatiietio betbte j 
but its portimtous ohi^ctet tras *not estimated fill the broad 
tokens of rwoliflion were displayed in . le,a(hjag State of, th^ 
Uhion.' They might'not* be recognised as revolution, any mcfre.. 
than, the pouriog. oat of tea and of blood on a feanex occasioor:. 
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b? 3 ^?iihey’Were"something s6 seriou^as to ronse and prepare the 
g^erai mind for the yet more critical manifestations of tho 
prwentMay. ‘ 

! Wlieu the Fugitive Slave Bill passed, there were about 0000 
persons of colour in Massachusetts. Within three days after its 
passage was known, forty of them were in flight for Canada, 
though legally, protected by the constitution of tlie soverign Slate 
in which they were living. One day in May, 1854, the old 
Faueuil.Hall in Boston rang with speeches which were as revolu¬ 
tionary as any which had over been uttered there before, on 
occasion of the airest of Burns, a fugitive slave, whose liberty 
was guaranteed by the laws of tho State while annihilated by the 
new federal law. Notliing can be more revolutionary than a 
direct collision between a law of the Union and a law of any 
State; and nothing can be more absolutely opposed than those 
laws in the present case. The Couii-house at Boston was sur¬ 
rounded by a chain; and soldiers were marched through the 
streets, under the apprehension of a rescue of the kidnapped 
slave. The free coloured people plied a battering-ram against 
the door of the Court-house, and obtained entrance. The alarm- 
bell of the city conveyed news of the tumult to the shipping in 
the harbour, and the villages around. The affrighted claimant of 
tho negro would have gladly backed out of his enterprise, and 
taken the price of the man which was offered by the authorities ; 
but orders from Washington forbade him to withdraw, us the 
President was resolved to bring the dispute to an issue on this 
case. During thre interval of two days before the trial, all interest 
in other business was suspended. Prom every pulpit on the 
Sundu^' prayers were requested “on behalf of a brother in sore 
jiiatress." In the remotest parts of the State handbills were cir¬ 
culating, imploring the yeomanry to repair to Boston and see the 
issue. *' “ Come, but iMs time with only such arms as God 
gave you,” Multitudes came; and those who remained at home 
orgatiized township meetings, where resolutions of the strongest 
character were passed. As the pleadings in the Court-house 
were^ drawing to t. close, caupon were planted in the square, the 
milif!m 7 lined the way to the haiboilr, and a small steamer skulked 
abou| there, trying to find a place at some wharf. This showed 
wbjat the result was to ^e. The citizens were not prepared to 
it; and their want of concert and preparation has been 
bll^ly by tlmm ever since. What they could do at 

flkay did. Twenty thousand of them Wed the foot- 
pavemefit, to give their greeting toHhe feared black as he was 
m^r^ed down to the lu^bour. The shops were shut; the bal- 
Were filled by women in mourning; and atthe moment when 
jmplQdm was pronounced, the flags of the Union ^dof the State 
lowered, hung with black. Thelre were three sounds 
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strangely mingled during tha4 march* The beUs were tolling; 
and there was. one carriage—the gun which the tirtiUpry »drow. 
Another sound completely overpowered both,—an ear-piercing 
hiss from the entire population, and loudest from the merchants * 
assembled on the steps of the Exchange. Bums was carried oif 
by means of ^the unconstitutional submission of the authorities. 
While we write, we find that one of them, Commissioner Loring, 
has at length undergone retribution for his conduct on the occa¬ 
sion. He braved public opinion, at the time and afterwards, in 
reliance on the support of the President and the Cabinet; he 
ignored all demtmds that he should resign; ho strove to appear 
unmoved by gifts of pifrscs, containing ^'thirty pieces of silver;" 
and he, no doubt, trusted to wear out his enemies by passive 
endurance of their scorn. But they had all bis perseverance, and 
a better cause. They did not choose that a man should hold office 
after having decided against the laws of his State, when those 
laws were in collision with new enactments of Congress declared 
unconstitutional by the best lawyers in the country; and they 
have never ceased to woi'k at the deposition jaf Loring from his 
office of Judge of Probate. He was displaced in May last^ As 
far as the man Burns himself was concerned, it mattered little; for 
he had become too dangerous, by means of his extraordinary expe¬ 
rience. He could not be allowed to converse with sla-^es, or even 
with their owners in the South : he was presently released, for a 
small sum, and he is now happily employed in selling books in 
the lobbies of the Senate House in Ohio. As for the State iA 
wliieli such things were done, no rational observef^would suppose 
that any community could settle down into acquiescence after such 
a demonstration, without a removal of grievances; and Massatfhu- 
snlts is, in fact, outside the pale of the Union nt this myment, in 
company with several other States, as we shtill presently see. 

Tl is not possible for us to give a continuous narrative &f the 
events, Jthe successive steps, by which the results of the Acts of 
1850 have deepened into the present revolutionary crisis. Wc 
have exhibited one instance of the working of the Lws which 
repealed the Misf?ouri Compromise i repealed itf, not for the sjxke 
of restoring th'o old faith in the* pdwers of Congress, and the old 
restrictions ou slavery, but in oAder to subject the whole Uniou to 
the control of the Southern section, ai)d to throw down the 
remaining bari'iers by ^hich free labour-was protected. The 
picture of Boston, in wrath and mourning, on the day of the ren¬ 
dition of Bums* i» a fitting frontispiece fw the disciqsure oFtlie 
actual condition of all.tho States. ■ • 

President Buchanan ^said, in his Inaiignral Address on the 

. . ' j '. I .. .fc .1 — . .. '■ . .I 

* So it was understood in Boaton as elsewhere; but Governor Gardner 
a seebnd time undone the work 6t the legislat^e, and refused to removt Judge 
Loring. •. . V ; ^ 
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4th of last March,, that tho'quesldoje^ of the power of Qohgress to 
fix thi* cqnditloQs of admission to Umou was before tiio 
Supreme Court; and "wotild‘presentty Ho. decided .tberyi Mean- 
'time, the President plainly'intimated his own opinion/that Con- 
‘ gross had no such poVer. Within forty-eight hours the decision 
was'^voBy—five Judges of the Supreme Court delivering the 
conclusion anticipated by the President, and two dissenting from it. 
Chief-Justice Taney was a Maryland lawyer, once eloquent at the 
bar* on the guilt ami mis^y of slave institutions, and on the 
imlignation due to Great Britain for subjecting his country to 
the curse. He obtained his great rise in life by services rendered., 
to l^resident Jackson in tlie Bank crisis. He was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, and then introduced into the Supreme 
Court as Associate Judge. On the death of Chief-Justice Mar¬ 
shall, all the world looked for the subcession of Judge Story to 
tlie office, entitled as he was to it on every possible ground. T'he 
catholic slaveholder, Taney, was, however, appointed; and from 
that time (nearly a quarter of a century since) the Southern poli¬ 
ticians have usedth^ir opportunities well in obtaining a hold over 
the great instrument of the federal judiciary. The founders of the 
Bepublio stretched a point, for the sake of steadiness and security, 
in tlie case of the judiciary as well as of the senate. They de¬ 
creed'that, the judges should not be elected, but appointed for 
life, under the safeguard of impeachment. But perseverance in 
improving vacancies onay serve almost as well as the elective 
method when party purposes are to be served ,* and the South now 
holds as Secttre!*^a majority in the Supremo Couit as if it bad 
beaten the North in the election of judges. Its pet judge, Taney, 
bas 'now precipitated the conflict which new President hoped to 
■ defer for, four years. No one will undertake to say that the 
appointment of Judge Story would have 'saved the State from 
collisihhs, or materially altered the case. It is not every man who 
is bom a hero; and Joseph Story never advanced pretensions to 
a valour which he did not feel. On the contrary, he eased his 
mind by avomng, in private intercourse, that his apprehensions 
of the Gonseque^es of actim? on any side, in the sectional ques¬ 
tion scaled his mouth and paralysed his hands* -After the crisis 
of the Missouri Compromise, he i&eVer (as bi^ son informs ns in 
L p. 360 of his “JUfe and Letters”) came forward in public 
on political teg^^ers; and, if such^ was Ms course of silence and 

bis own .Stated it is not likely that he would 
a stronget current of opinion at Washington. He 
never Associate Judg^, and Ve havq no reason to suppose 
that jMr would in the more conspicuous sefd from which he was 
injuriously thrust aside; After this long term of. office, Oh^- 
Justice Taney has immortalized, Ins.bid age bv the judgment in 
the case of Bred Scoft, which^ whetlidt recalled or allowed to 
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statidj will, in ail pFob«bmiyf be renownad heieafter as the occa«« 
sion, though not specifically the cau^^ of the outhcea]^ the 
second gi’eat American Beroltition. 

Dred Scptt is a negro, who supposes himself to be about fifty- 
five years of age. He was bom in Virginia, and taken by his 
master to St, Louis when he was a young man. Being purchased 
by an army surgeon, named Emerson, he accompanied this new 
master in his professional removals; and in one instance lived 
for two years in that north-western l^rritory which was made 
exempt from slavery for ever by the Act of 1787. Unaware of 
having thus aoquir^ his liberty, he offered to buy himself and 
his family of the widow of Dr. Emerson. The lady refused: he 
was advised to claim his liberty; and the proceedings have dragged 
on for ten years, during which interval Mrs. Emerson has married 
again, her present husband being a citizen of Massachusetts, 
and lieartily disposed to establish tlie liberty of Dred Scott, for 
which he has spared no effort and no cost. The trustee of bis 
wife lias, however, had the complete control of the suit. During the 
uncertainty of the case, and while he was left* to do pretty much 
as he pleased, Dred Scott's two daughters escaped—^probably into 
Canada. Thei’e can be little doubt that he will he released, as 
Burns was, on account of his dangerous antecedents ; and he is, 
at all events, sure of good usage, from the eyes of tho -viorld being 
fixed on liis case.* He himself says, with the complacency be¬ 
longing to slavery, that he could make thousands of dollars by 
travelling througli fhe country, and merely saying who he is* 
The judges (five out of seven present) went so mu^h further than 
was necessary in the judgment they pronounced, that jt is 
evident that they seized tho occasion for establishing \ho 
supremacy of the Southern policy, at tho outset of a #iew pre¬ 
sidential term. The decision embraced five points; whereas 
the first was enough for the case before them. The poinits are 
these 

1st. That negroes and people of colour are not citizens; and 
that, as a consequence, Dred Scott could not cpme into court. 
This, if true, settled Dred Soptt’s •business, £^Ud that of four 
millions of his face, natives of the ^United States. < 

2nd. That' slaves are propert;^, in the same sense as any kind 
of chattel: so that a slave’-owner may cariy his negroes into any 
State of the Union, an^ settie '*them there, as slaves, notwith¬ 
standing any §tate laws, to thC contrary. If 41iis is true, tibe 
whole Union is slaVe territory,^ and tjie sovereign Stbtes .have no 

— —--— — ———t- ... ‘'— --—— 

^ * Since the above was W]:ftte^ intdligeuce haS*nsaohed England that Dred 
Soott and his wife and two daughters were emancipated at St. Louis on the 
26 th of May. The husband othis owner effectedhia release by making, him 
oyer to » slaveholder of St. Louis who had jlbwer ^ emancipate him, ana lost 
no time in doing so. 
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power to deliver themsel'^ from «t. It needs no showing that 
this tjUtst up Iby the roots the fundamental liberties of every re¬ 
public in the Union; and ensl 9 .ves the federal Union itself under 
' an assumed ordinance of a long-dead generation. 

8 rd. That Congress has no power over the institutions of the 
Territories: in other words, that ail the provisions of the Settle¬ 
ment of 1787, all the enactments at the time of .the Missouri 
Compromise, all the reversals of those enactments in 1850, all the 
proceedings.of seventy ye^s which suppose the citizenship of the 
coloured people, the limitations of slavery, and an antagonistic 
policy between North and South, are mere waste paper. 

■ 4th. That Congi’ess cannot delegate a power which it does not 
possess; and that, therefore, the Territories themselves have no 
power to exclude slavery from their ovyn borders. 

5th (included in the second). That the slaveholder has a right 
to settle his slaves on any soil within the Union, as a Northern 
men may establish his cattle and horses wherever he pleases to 
live. 

We need not waste our space in any discussion of this judg¬ 
ment. On the face of it, it mates slavery us perpetually and 
everywhere present as the atmosphere, over the whole area of the 
United States; and it overthrows the entire legislation of the 
Fedei*al Union and of most of the States, for above seventy 
years, in all that concerns inter-state relations, and the rights of 
the sovereign States." Thus the rights of the negroes are only ■ 
6 ne portion, and not the chief portion, of the interests involved. 
The judgment's of the strongest revolutionary character,—sub¬ 
versive as it is of the whole mass of legislation, and the whole 
policy of the founders of the Republici and tlieir successors to 
this day.^^ If it could be acted out, that would be revolution. 
If it is resisted, that is also revolution, because the entire orga- 
nizatibn of the federal government stands, or falls with the Supreme} 
Court. Some people talk of the judges being compelled to re¬ 
verse their own judgment. If that were possible, the authority 
of the judiciary is virtually destroyed; and the question which 
caqsed its destruiition remains pressing for settlement, while more 
than ever incumbered with hopeless embarrassment. 

The immediate effects of the decision are ^ery slxilfing. As far 
as we have been ahle^to discover, no one has publicly avowed 
approbation of the judgment. The most that we see attempted 
0 n behalf of the South is the assumption thatj the judgment 
' faavriig Jblji ^)as8ed, it must be made the best of. The news¬ 
papers interest of. the feoiith and its cabinet at Washington, 
-take f^^pfonted that tk© only reraedy^is a majority the other way 
in tha|^upreme Court. In illustration of this, those journals 
pointimt the habit of the ^judges to live to a good old age; so 
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that it is likely to be fifteen year^Tjefcwe the scale can be turned. 
This is a cool way of degrading the judiciary into an object of 
party contest; but then, persons who*ta]k of this judgmlnt^eing 
the law of the land must be well aware that long before that term 
has expired, the UnicJn may be under a militajy despotism, or 
have fallen to pieces. 

The President, in the first place, assumes that the matter is 
settled, and all right: though his Secretary of State, Mr. Cass, 
with all his Southern leanings, could not sit through the delivery 
of the judgment. After manifesting nrtiny signs of agitation, he 
snatched his hat, and left the court while the Chief Justice was 
still speaking. As soon as it was possible for reports to arrive 
from various parts of the countiy, the central newspapers began 
to teem with rebukes of the disorderly spirit of communities and 
llioir leaders, which would not sit down quietly under the doom 
of their constitutional liberties. The Republican party, which so 
]ioarly brought in Fremont, and which expects to bring liim in 
next time, was informed that its “platform” was “shivered to 
atoms.” “That is settled. What was in doubt (the power of 
Congress in the Temtories) is in doubt no loifger. The supremo 
law is expounded by the supreme authority ; and disobedience is 
rebellion, treason, and revolution. The Republican party hence¬ 
forth must choose between submission and revolution.” Such 
was the language of government organs. But so lofld was the 
outcry, of not only the Republican party, but a good many more 
of the citizens, that feelers were put out to try whether the judgn 
ment could not be got rid of. The political takers affected to 
consider the decision an opinion which left the case unsettled: 
and wo have seen some newspapers in which tentative paragfaphs 
to that effect were put fotth. But it appears to have been too 
late for that mode of escape, when the two dissentient judges, 
Curtis and McLean, had published their protest agaim^t the 
judgment, and the grounds of it. When the minority of the 
court treated it as a decision, nobody out of the court could 
declare it to be only an opinion. 

While this was going forward, what was the general aspect of 
society*at Washington? For-marfy years past, the imperious 
temper and bullying manners of the untravelled Southern members 
of Congress had so encroached on conventional usages, * in 
regard to the Northern numbers, that it was clear that some ex¬ 
plosion must take place, showing whether or not the two kinds 
and degrees oJ civilization could combine for pojitical action. 
The outrage on Mr. Sumner was the explosion, whibh so many 
were looking for: and’the world in general seems to think that 
the question is pretty ficariy settled. Tb*^ South nt large sup¬ 
ported and rewarded the rofBan who assailed an unarmed man at 
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a defenfielesa moment it^k not easy to see liow two sets of 
'legislators, -vj^io are of directly, c^osite opinions as to which was 
the &er(t end which the oowwd of occasion, can legislate 
together on matters which invol'vfe the very principles of liberty 
and the civilization#7hich belongd to it. The one set of members 
are living under a retrocede military regime, in a period of des¬ 
potism and physical force; and the other is living under the 
advanced period of the commercial regime, -which supposes and 
guarantees personal liberty, and sanctions' intelligence and self- 
interest superseding physical force. Emerson was roused by the 

occasion of the assault on Mr. Sumner to utter words which were 

• 

caught up throughout the free States ; and .public opinion in the 
world generally seems to corroborate his conclusion. “I do not 
see,” said Emerson, in his address to the citizens of Concord, 
‘'how a barbarous community tmd a civilized community can 
constitute one State.” This is the question in which the con¬ 
tinuance of the Union is involved; and "it was proposed in its 
most critical form by Preston Brooks when he half murdered the 
Massacbhsetts senator on the floor of Congress. The South, by 
recognising the de&d as an act of patriotism, has sealed tluj doom 
of the Union, if the more civilized poition of the States choose to 
exact the legitimate consequences. About the same time, another 
member of Congi-ess took occasion to exemplify the Southern view 
•of industAal relations. He shot through the heart an Iriali 
waiter at an hotel, and escaped all punishment hut a small tine, 
imposed by the Distiict Court, as if for the purpose of endorsing 
the murderer'ij^ opinion that “a menial” is not a man,—-svhito 
labourers reducing themselves, by the very act of labour, to the 
social position of slaves. The Charleston Standard observed on 
the occasion—" If white men accept' the ofBce of menials, it 
should he expected that they will do so with an apprehension of 
their .relation to society, and the disposition quietly to encounter 
both the responsibilities and the liabilities which the relation 
implies.” An Alabama paper.hoped that “ waiters at the North” 
•\vould t{^e a lesson in prudence, and not expect the security of 
■ gentlemen while, they did the work of gentlejnen’s live chattels. 
Can those who work, and th&sp'who thus regard work, “constitute 
one State ?" Meantime, a clergynan, the.lftev. Moncure Conway, 

. jndeh followed and respected, preached some of the commonest 
docttin€S of Christian'liberty and love,,and was advised to resign 
his pulpit at Washington. He did so; and there was an inten¬ 
tion of .bailing a ohurdhiof him where he mght preach the 
whole go^f;- opt he scenes to he now permanently settled at 
Cincinnati. ;-one qf the recent tokens <Jf revolutionary tenden¬ 
cies ia Ohio,, is an invitation iiom a Aody- ©f senators and repre¬ 
sentatives tp ■ Gofiway to come and lecture to them. Accord- 
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ing to Mr. Olmsted’s statements^avqjry must be rapidly melting 
away in the District of ColumWa; and accounts frgm Virginia, of 
a yet more recent date, plainly fix tbe time, within a few/years, 
when scarcely a slave will be left in Washington. The number, 
of European and free negro labonrers and sfrvants is perpetually 
on the increase; the facilities for escape are very greats and the 
owners of slaves prefer letting them out to hirers beyond the 
limits of the District. Yet there are frequent evidences of the 
slaves being, even now, too many for their masters. The accident, 
whatever it* was, which killed so mafty of the boarders at the 
National Hotel, last winter, and which has prostrated the health 
and strength of so many more (including the President), was at first 
hushed iip as much as possible: but whatever the .truth may be, 
the fatality at the National Hotel has led to tlio disclosure of a 
good many elsewhere.^ First, there was talk of arsenic; ami 
this occasioned the temporary solution,” as it was called, of tlie 
rut story. It was said that a multitude of rats, snifexing under 
the pains of poison, had rushed into the cistern, and were found 
close-packed in layers in the water drunk in the house. This 
story being anxiously disproved by the proprietors, and linshing- 
up being impossible, an ostentatious examination and superficial 
report on the drains and cesspools was sent forth, some essential 
facts of which are denied by competent persons, while subsequent 
deaths are believed to point luimistakeably to ai'senic as their 
cause. There is a tacit understanding among many,—probably 
among most of the, observers of the circumsitances, that the catas¬ 
trophe is doubtless the work of slaves; and no-one who has so 
visited the Slave States as to be in the confidence of the planters, 
could be much surprised at such an incident There is sc^ri'oly 
a long-settled neighbourliood in the Southern States, where there 
are not bereaved parents, widows, and widowers, wh«se homes 
have been rendered desolate by '^the propensity” of sl^j-yes to 
poison whites. 


* At the end of April, tlic number of ascertained deaths from the fatality at 
the National Hotel \fas between twenty and thirty; and J;here were still many 
cases linjjering between death or recyvery? The nui|[iber of persons taken ill 
was seven hundred; and there is probably no other coiuitry in tbe civilized 
world where sucli an indIdent could have made so little noise. When deaths 
were still occurring, after ’an interval of manjr weeks, the merchants of 
Wiishington subsomod ten .thousand dollars for a reward, on information 
being given which should afford a solution of the mystery. At a still later 
date, two physioijms of ^.he lughest reputation were fcomnussioned tb examine 
and teport on the chlfroeter oTthe disease; and a set of quoriiipns was sent by 
tlicm to every invalid abbut the sylnptoms*hnd course dr the illness. As the 
seven nundred victims are dispersed over the whole country, the medical world 
has everywhere become interested in the inqtiiry;*^d, by the latest accounts, 
the convietion that araenio the agent is becomx^ aniversal. 
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At Washington, we thn^eeeLne-half of the senate is in direct 
hostility with 5io other; while the IffMing men of the great Northern 
m^oAty, bo,th houses, li\te under thseats of assault, and cari 7 
, ams in fear of murder by “ southern chivalry," if caught defence¬ 
less. The Supreme Clourt has descended into the dirt of political 
partisanship, and adventured the overthrow of the principles and 
policy of the Republic, directly provoking a revolution. No man 
in the capital of this democratic Republic can safely speak his 
mind; and even the clergy cannot freely preach the gospel from 
their own pulpits. As mir/der skulks in the sti'eet, so poison is 
hidden at the board. The President tells the world in his public 
addresses, that notliing can be better than the state of tlie 
country; and that, in regard to political agitation, in particular, 
“ all is calmwhile aware that treason reigns in the courts, 
violence in the legislative chambers, assassination in the streets 
and public vehicles, and a piost potent spirit of vengeance in the 
kitchen; while he is himself feeble and suffering from “ an acci¬ 
dent,” which he can perhaps account for better than we can. He 
is understood to promise “ a totally new policy, domestic and 
foreign,” about which he is to explain himself in the summer. 
Meanwhile, it is for our readers to judge whether Washington is 
prepared, by a spirit of union, loyalty, and mutual confidence 
among its residents, to be the citadel of the federal government, 
in case of iVvolutionary action among the States. 

"Wliat is the aspect of the respective States ? The two leading 
sovereignties, according to tradition and prestjye, are Virginia and 
Massachusetts the first leading the “ gallant South” and its 
“peculiar institution;” and the other heading the puritan^ 
desgecided populations and governments of New England. 
According to the statements of thodeading journal of its capital 
city, Richmond, less than five years ago; Virginia once coutaintul 
more wealth and a larger population than any other State of the 
Union; whereas it was in 18f)2 the filth in point of wealth, and 
the fourth in population. The city of New York then contained 
more free persons than the whole of Virginia east of the Alle- 
ghanies; and of,this population, it w'as computed, that no less 
than 160,000 young persons,‘between seven and sixteen years of 
age, were hiwight up in total jgnorancc., These ai’e “mean 
whites”-^an element which we have shown to ho all-important 
in considering the political prospects pf any State where they 
exist.. There is a better chance for them in Virginia than in'any 
otliet .S^tbejn State, becai^-there is less s^ave latmur. The 
land liii^Je^d into barreimess, through tlje failure of capital 
. an^l ,t^big|i ’coat of labour ,; and the reverse of the slavefibiders 
i^^imiilnly'aenved, from* slave-breeding. Not one-fourth-.cd’the 
area is under tillage'; and two-thirds of what was once 
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Virginia, 

liijjjlily productive is now waste. Farms' are offered for 

sale “by thousands,” the journals say; but nolfody|\vi^ buy. 
Even the wolves havp re^fppeared irf Eastern Virginia; and the 
newspapers declare tKat they are us numerons, and inhabit lands * 
as wild, a§ in the days of Captain Smith ailft Pocahontas. The 
soil lies open for tillage; yet the poor whites are so destitute and 
discontented, that there is a growing dread of “ rebellion” on 
their part, by means of a vigorous use of the suffrage, which would 
presently place the legislation of the State in their hands. In the 
midst of the vigilance caused by this apprehension, Governor 
Wise ventured upon the most extraordinary incitements to revo¬ 
lution, in case of the election of any President acceptable fo the 
Northern States, which he described ns peopled by “ greasy 
mechanics,” who live among foul circumstances and foul thonglits, 
and bring down all the gentry to their own level. He was prepared 
for a dissolution of the Union, and declared the State to bo so, 
too, in preference to living under the rule of Fremont* A greater 
revolution than he proposed is going forward under Puchanan, 
So many slaves have escaped, and the abasement of agriculture 
is so complete, that the party of west-country farmers, long 
desirous to abolish slavery, is receiving accessions of force which 
seem likely to render it dominant. For some time past, land lias 
h^en offered to settlers from the North and from Europe so 
cheap, as to intercept some of the migration to the West. The 
land so offered is ohieffy lapsed estates w^hich, once exhausted 
and left wild, have I’etuvnecl to their original condition, anil 
await the process of clearing, as they did two oi^hrec centuries 
ago. So good is the prospect, that the Hon. Eli Thayer, of 
]\rassachasetts, has set on foot a project for settling Virg^ia 
lauds from New York by means of a company, just as ]j^nnsas is 
dealt wdtli by the Emigrant Aid Societies. The proposal has 
been like a bomb-shell cast into the midst of the Stitte of 
A'irginia. Some leading newspapers go all lengths in denouncing 
such an interference with the staple business of slave-breeding; 
while other journals hope that it may regenerate the State, by 
introducing a good quality of labouj, which muBt bring after it 
the capital whioh is so much nehded. The scheme is not a sound 
one; for no citizens ©f any free^countiy, American or Europ^n, 
could endure to live under the laws of Virginia, as they now are; 
and there can ho no reasom “why emigrants should sit dowm in a 
region where industry is disgrace. But there is no doubt of a 
radical chaUge* being in progress, which dannot*go on loiig 
without bringing Virginia over inl!b the Northern section, in 
virtue of its free labour. The black population is carried out of 
the. State in such number^,that the nfW^ap^rs propose a term 
of ** teU or twenty years” ibr ** cleo^ng Virginia completely of 
[Vol. LXVIH. No. CXXXtn.]— New Sbeies, Vol. XII. No. I. M , 
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that part, of her populett^oi^.’^^<^“5" considerably imwigratiott 
froin^^ free States, and ibe isremon of a new landed and free- 
labour intere^ would bring after ft a speedy change in tiie laws, 
* and complete Gonversion .in ..politics. But the decision in Bred 
Scott’s case lea-yes rh time for a peaceable conversion; 'and there 
is no doubt whatever that Virginia is at present divided against 
itself, and ready to come, to blows on the first incitement. The 
new search-law of March, 1856, by which all vessels not wholly 
Virginian are made subject to search, if hound for ^ any placo 
north of the ports of tlie State, and not allowed to sail without a 
certificate, which has to he paid for, is declared unconstitutional 
by several of the States; and Massachusetts has, by its senate, 
resolved to contest the point. It has appropriated a sufficient 
amount of money to enable a sea-captain of their State to abide 
the penalties of refusal: and this dollisiou, involving all the 
feelings connected with the subject of fugitive slaves, may very 
possibly have grave consequences. Meantime, the ruling anil 
talking jjarty in Virginia are pledged to slavery, and to sustain 
the Supreme Com-t, and bravo a dissolution of the Union, 
rather than admit a President of the Kepublicau party; while an 
immense majority of the citizens are bent on a policy which 
requires the whole area of the State for its action. "What the 
hatred is like which the Virginian slave-breeder entertains tow'ards 
his fellow-republicans of the free States is shown, in some degree, 
a very recent fact. When the capital of the State was ravaged 
by pestilence in 1855, physicians and surgeons were summoned 
from a distance, or went voluntarily to Norfolk, to render aid. 
Of these devoted men, fourteen died and were buried on the spot. 
NesvSpapers of a later date, and the Norfolk Argus lor one, 
inform us that the state of Southeni" feeling towards the free 
North ‘‘"requires the removal” of tlio bodies of these benefactors 
of thb city. Such a thing seems incredible; hut the disinter¬ 
ment of the bodies, for removal to Philadelphia, is announced ns 
actually decreed. If this degi'ee of sectional hatred is insanity, 
it is also revolution. 


M assachusettui the intellectual and moral leader of the States 
of'the federation, is at this snoinent actually npt in the Union. 
It^ Personal Liberty law is in direct contradiction to the federal 
law regarding fagitivq slaves; arid the position of antagonism 
jseems likely to be maintained by tliC' spirit of the people.. A 
fttgitive family now in Boston affords an occasion for bringing 
fitfl-disere^tcy to a decision; but the slave-ppwCr does not seem 
dispofi ai^pf try. Thq slaVb-mother in this case is as white as 
any l^^^PBoston; this practical testimony to the “ amal- 

prevalent in file South gives force to the case,, and 
. makesnt a.gbod'orie for a fest. The alternative was fairly placed 
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before the fugitive—whether proceed to Can-ada •with 

her children, or remain under the .^atmanebip of the hitwe of 
Mttssaohuftetts and of ite-^gilnnt cifcsens. She decided to remain; 
and visitors have gone from bouse to house ^ engage the citizens ‘ 
in a pledge to defend their guests against all hostile comers, at 
ail risks. 

The pledge is as solemn as that of lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honour” on the former great occasion. The rendition of Sims 
first, and then of Burns, was a moupifal piece of training for 
Massachusetts, which has evidently ** bettered the instruction,” 
and is duly prepare/1 for the consequences of refusing any further 
rendition of fugitives. The Governor of the State, Gardner, in 
his proclamation of a general fast in April, went out of his way 
to recommend the clergy and citizens to avoid mixing up poli¬ 
tical subjects with the devotions of the day. The response iS 
very striking. The citizens have spoken out in their various 
ways to the effect that to omit political sin, sorrow, peril, and 
fear from tlieir prayers would be to mock Heaven with hypocrisy; 
and oven the clergy, for the most part so backjvard in recognising 
the worst sins and troubles of their day, made the churches ring 
with their denunciations of the Governments interference, and 
with their reprobation of the decision of the Supreme Court. Tlie 
old spirit is fairly up, as jit was on the first reception the news 
of the treatment inflicted on their senator lost year. No doubt 
it takes some time, and requires a few failures, to bring the com- 
inunity into the true plight for a revolutionary struggle; and 
there is much truth in the allegations we hear of^the mercenary 
character of much of the support given to the Kansas Emigrant 
Aid Society, and of the reluctance of the wealthy, the indolent, 
and the timid to affront Iho South and the great meu gt Wash¬ 
ington. Still, there have now been so many overt acts of com¬ 
mittal and reform, and the great body of citizens who are not 
involved with the South, commercially or otherwise, have always 
sliowu themselves so sound when fairly tested, that there can be 
no reasonable doubt of Massacliusetts leading the North in any 
resistance to unconstitutional claigas from tHfe South. Xhe 
common schools in Boston havh Ajcently been thrown open to 
the children of the pteople of edftour, who were formerly educated 
in separate schools. None but the best results have ensued; 
and this step is to be sustained in defiance of all legal decisions 
that negroes are not citizens, and can have no rights or claims.* 

Again; Masaaohtidetts was, we believe, the first •Sitate which 

> •• 

r ~ . . . . . . i M III ... . — 

* A more r^ent act of great epurage is aunotiucld^ Hie Seuate lias decreed 
'that the Secretary of Stote of Massa^usetts shaU'sttg^ly passports to citizens 
of Colour dcriroos travelling abroad, 

• ■ ^ ■ M 8 . * 
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orgauiz^ Disunion* Association^—societies fomecl to spread 
; jsuoh igaformafion, and afford suen centres of opinion and action 
W would prepare and bring^ about a dissolution of the Union; 

* and the recent-rackon of the Supremo Court has remarkably 
increased the numbCT of these societies in the North, The Free- 
soil party is of course demolished by the judgment in Dred Scott's 
case; and it would have perished nearly as soon without such a 
blow. Its aim was “to render freedom national and slavery sec¬ 
tional/' instead of the existing convei'se. It needs no showing 
how that aim was impracticable^ and how great a mistake it has 
■been to call the Free-soil leaders Abolitionists; and the present 
fmtunes of the Free-soilers have brought over multitudes to the 
conviction that no aim short of the abolition of slavery can suc¬ 
ceed, politically or oihersvise. Thus, while the Abolitionists arc 
duly grateftil to Mr. Sumner and other Free-soil leaders, they do 
not endorse their doctrine, nor approve of going into Congress 
by swearing to support the Constitution which it is their verj" 
object to subvert in some of its essential provisions. Their 
method is ce^ainly more direct and honest; and every turn of 
events seems to prove it more rational and hopeful. They have 
long openly declared that nothing could he done for the liberties 
of the Republic while it had a pro-slavery constitution; and that 
ihe only pi;acticable remedy was an amendment of the Constitution. 
As tlio.slaveholding interest have chosen to hind up the Union 
with the Constitution and their own additions to it, they have 
shaped the aim of the Abolitionists into the fonn of Disunion- 
Citizens of tlid" highest character, ability, zeal, and disinlerestcd- 
me^s^bave devoted themselves to tlie w^ork of preaching the Dis¬ 
union doctrine; and they certainly seem to he leading pubiic 
conviction more and more eflectually in.that direction. An incident 
which occurred a few months ago reveals a prodigious change in 
the sentiment of Boston itself, which is about as timid, and aris¬ 
tocratic, and dulbhearted a city, in regard to matters of reality, 
as any in the Union. Twenty-one years helbi'e the date of Mr. 
Sumner's reception in Boston on his partial recuvci'y, Mr. Gar- 
rivson had been fhohhed in the streets, and in imminent danger of 
being destroyed as an incendfar^; and for many long years he 
endured ill-usage from almost ev6ry class of his neighbours. Ho 
was considei'cd a revolutionary agitator of the most dangerous 
i^aracter. When Ms* Sumner return€?d to his constituents, half- 
murdered^^e vras received with the highest honours, by as vastli 

could find standing room along 1&6 •route. He was 
etyoihwby bis physicians Mio make no exertion, whatever, and, 
above'^jl ^ings, to ke^pjhis head covered. He must not remote 
3us bat ©ousidomtion. In the doorway of a comer, house, 

well-ku^wn Abolitmnist. house) stood Garrison, on the top step, 
it happened. Mf. Sumner saw hhn, and, for tile only time , 
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that day, removed hia hat. crowd cheered Ihe act» and, 

turning to Garrison, cheered him long and loudly. * Tli^ iiyBident 
disclosed whcit seems to ’•be the nimd of Massachusetts in llie 
present crisis. Mr. Sumner is re-elected, aa the nearest to lui * 
Abolitionist who will go to Congress, ^ 

Several other States have assumed the same attitude towards 
the decision of the Supreme Court that Massachusetts did belbro 
in regard to the Fugitive Slave act hy her Personal Liberty law. 
The action of the Legislatures of New York and Pennsylvania 
has been open and decided. That of jfew York, reported as eai'Iy 
as the 9th of April, denouncing the Washington judgment as 
unconstitutional and altogether intolerable, and recommending 
certain resolutions which were passed by large majorities. It 
will be enough to cite the first:— 

“ Resolved —That this State will not allow slavery within its bordeRt, 
in any form, or under any pretence, for any time, however short, let 
THE CONSEQUENCES EE WHAT TKET MAY.” 

On the 1st of May, the Pennsylvania Legislature pronounced 
oil the decision of the Supreme Court that it was null in law 
because it was gratuitously ofterod, wholly uncalled for, and to 
no purpose, if the judges theniselves were light in declaring that 
Lred Scott was not, because he could not he, before the Cunrt- 
The judgment was further declared to be “a wantou attack on 
the sovereignty of the free States, and an impotent attempt to 
nullify the established laws of the country.”* The Legislature of 
Maine passed two bets, which received the Governors approval 
ill April, protecting the liberty of all cofcured pSirsons touching 
the soil of the State, and providing them with all possib^ aid, 
legal and executive, in cage of their being arrested as slaves; *and 
the New England States have all, we believe, declare^ in one 
form or another, that they do not intend to yield up their laws 
and liberties; and there seems to he no doubt of their folfowing 
the lead of Massachusetts in regard to sound Personal Liberty 
laws, as in other matters. In Connecticut,' twenty years ago, 
there was no justice to be had on behalf of the teachers of children 
of colour^ or of the pupils; as was *shown in l!he case of J^fis» 
Crandall, who could obtain no protection from the mob. On 
that occasion, the eohrts declined to decide the question whether 
negroes wore citizens; but now there im no document to which 
the present crisis has giv6n rise that exceeds in condemnation the 
Beport of the Connecticut Union State Commie on the Dred Scott 
decision. In pioAs old Ehode Island, the cforgy h<h®e constantly 
endeavoured:to exclude social subjeofs, under the name of political, 
from the discussions of the “ Young Men’s Christian Associations ;** 
and all mention of the coloured race was therefore tabooed. But 
the ** young men*’ have no mind to be»tou^e*tied at such a time; 
and they have consulted Professor Wayldnd, the model moralj 
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pliilosopher (m tlieir opinion) oAjU<"ir country, and he has replied' 
that iK> topics'seem to him more fit for Christian discussion than 
the duties of different races 5f men to eheU other, the obligations 
•of social and domestic relations, and the individual trust of per¬ 
sonal freedom, and the duties which belong to it. Such a piece 
of counsel will be like the sound of a trumpet throughout the old 
Puritan group of States. While we write, we learn that the fer- 
Tour has spread beyond the Puritan States. The “Christian 
Young Men’s A3sociation’'^of New York has sustained the loss of 
a do3ten “ evangelical clergymen" in one evening, in consequence 
of the deelaration that the duties of justice, peace, and goodwill, 
which they assemble to discuss and promote, must bo considered 
as owing to persons of all complexions. U’be clergy cannot 
stand this doctrine; and they accordingly withdraw, leaving the 
‘'Christian Young Men” to get on in their studies under the 
light of the spirit of the time, as that of the Church is vdthdrawn. 

Ohio takes the lead of the Western Stales; and ns a part of 
the territory dedicated to perpetual freedom by the Ordinance of 
1787, she has the strongest interest in the decision of 1857. No 
time was lost by the Legislature in enacting that it shall he 
unlawful to confine in the Penitentiary of this State, or in the. 
jails of any county of this State, any person or persons charged 
with simply being a fugitive from slavery." Our readers need 
not he informed tlint Ohio knows more about fugitive slaves than 
perhaps any other eqital area of oivihzatioii. Kidnappers arc the 
local liori-or there, as Indians lu'o in Oregdn, and discontented 
slaves in Louisfana. IMs in Cincinnati that negro mothers slay 
tlicir own infants with virtuous inteuiions, to save them from the 
bell* of female slavery. It is there thjit, on the river frontier, 
jfitgitives pross by scores and by hundreds when the ice affords a 
passage ever so perilous; while on the opposite lake-frontic v on 
the n6rth tho bright side of the picture is seen—that of the 
sailing away of the wanderers for the free soil of Canada. In 
Ohio, the “Undci^round Railway” is busiest; unless, indeed, 
the activity of the other great branch, through Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England, now rivals the western one. We 
observe, also, that Maryland i% fiercely denouncal by Southern 
noi^apers as rapidly going over fb tho free States, and especially 
as affording the safest piitb for fhgitivea to tho north. It is 
tbroogb Obi^liowever, that the greatest numhor of successful 
eso«ip«3S is ,4bppose(kto be made:, apd the noble list of ruined 
basfW '^reiU#*®^ in that State—the lisfi of good men and 
wo^m have suffered Ibss fdr the eeke of speeding the 
fo|P[ve»^ojjl f^eir way.«It was in Ohio that a constant influx of 
facts, visilme.iBcl4ieiuts> anfl strong emotions filled the large heart 
of Horrid Beecher S^we, cud made it overflow into the general 
heart of the world. 1 ear by year, petitions are sent up to the 
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Legislature of Ohio, <leioandiiij»he dissolution of its union with 
the Slave States; and at lengtlfsome notice is grtfatei^ to,these 
petitions,—enough to proceed upon if tlie demand becomes preva¬ 
lent. Meanwhile* the State is in fact outside the pale of the Union, • 
like Mas^chusetts, from the incompatibility of its laws relating 
to personal liberty with those recently enacted at Washington. 
The only recognition of the new Supreme Court law in any of 
that group of States seems to he in the way of joke. Some 
fugitive slaves being brought to the btir at Chicago for stealing 
fowls* their counsel pleaded that theyV©!*® ^aot amenable to law, 
a recent judgment of the Supreme Court having decided that 
negroes were^ not citizens, and had no business before the tri¬ 
bunals, on any pretence whatever. He carried the court with 
3um.. Some jocose railway travellers of dark complexion have 
refused, bn the, authority “of the Supreme Court, to pay more 
thon freight for their journey. Being simply things^ they con¬ 
tend they should be charged cents by the foot, and not dollars 
by the head. Oliio has much discredit to overcome from her 
fonner hardness to the coloured race; and a pro-slavery clergy 
seems to exorcise a most unwarrantable influence throughout the 
western region: but it is not to be imagined that, in such a crisis 
as the present, the lovers of freedom, and citizens pledged to 
republican self-government, should not be strong and determined 
enough to defend their rights against encroachments which they 
are especially called on to flefy. The commerce “ down stream’* 
is no doubt a powerful consideration with the merchant class at 
Cincinnati: but there is a northern shore, wiKi a practicable 
world of traffic beyond the lake: and thei'e are Western States 
whose freedom is of the utmost importance to Ohio. Th5 esta¬ 
blishment of free labour in Nebraska and Kansas, and the whole 
north-west territory, would compensate to the Cincinnati mer- 
chauta for any loss of custom from the lower MissisaipfR: hut 
there is no danger of such loss; for Ohio is of more importance 
to the Slave States than they can ever he of to her. Ohio, being 
already in collision with the federal laws, may he confidently 
reckoned' on as one of the revolutionary group, if the alave-ppwer 
compels such rfin issue.* As ’for the most westerly States; all 
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* Our ratipipations are alreadj confirmed. The flowing is extractedlTrom 

Tiawff# of June i2th;“7 , * 

“A despatch frpln Cinemnati, of the SOth of Mi^, says:—'Deputy United 
Stafcw- Miua^Ed CffutcMlTand ekven fiarifttanis city W Tuesday to 




liwlwnnug> touve 4davea>nine montiiafk^ The; attests wero^ ipade on 
Wednesday, #^ a writ ot ffadea* taken bat before it wnld 

be served the Uiufed. Sthies* effloex^ wilK flustf prisoMd^ beyW the 
bc^nds of file ocnmty itta dat% Coua^ and 

served by the BhetiS;'by’''"a crowd of'-' The -uhited 

States* (wcers reakted,-aod*several,j^hots were^excdiangcd.; but finally the 
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north of Miss'ouii have acted dea^vely in favour of the estahlish' 
meat pf ^ee labour in Kansas. ^lowa is to vote, next August, 
for or against the propositi 6n that peftple of colour are to have 
■the suflroge on precisely equal terms with whites. The -mere 
proposition, whatever may bo its fate, is a revolutionary act; and 
the support it meets with shows that a groat number of the 
citizens are rendering themselves responsible for such a step at 
such a time. Wisconsin is no less agitated. The action there 
on Personal Liberty legislation is too extensive and protracted? to 
be fully cited here. The|^ whole group of north-western States 
and Territories lyive opened I'oads, set up mails, forwarded sup¬ 
plies, furnished earned guards, and bodies of militiai—done, in 
short, all they could to compensate for the stoppage of the river 
communication during the struggle in Kansas. They have, if 
not a larger, a more exclusive stake in the establishment of free 
labour than any other part of the nation: and they will be well 
able to prevent the extension of slavery if they give a due wel¬ 
come to the immigrants from Europe and the Eastern States, who 
are always pouring in to occupy their fertile plains. 

Does such a survey as this convey any idea that the Erce 
StiTtos wiD yield obedience to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and will invite the benumbing touch of slavery to paralyse their 
activity—to empty their treasuries—to debase their citizens into 
the condition of “ mean-whites”—to banish literature, gag the 
press, pervert or-silence the clei’gy, and convert a condition 
of eminent freedom and commercial prosperity like that of 
London into upstate of depression, distrust, and poverty, worse 
than that of Jamaica just before the abolition of slavery? Who 
can bfelieve in such a possibility? And yet, the North has much 
to do to ^ive the world assurance that the impending revolirtion 
will be worthy of a comparison with the former. The Free States 
must aow either yield or resist. It will not suffice for the 
Supreme Court to rescind its judgment, while its present con¬ 
stitution is such, that a repetition of outrage may happen arry 
day. An attack has-been made on the sovereignty of the States 
which must be decisively an^ finally repelled,* or, on tire other 
hand, submitted to; and eitheif alternative is revolution. If 
eyen, a.middle way cpuld be foundf that would be revolution too. 


tTluted Static’ officers werJ overpowered! takqr prisoners, and brought to 
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because it must iuclude or less sanction of Southern 

encroachment; and that is in-econcilable with the principles of 
the Republic. Meantinib the free ^States are perhaps not more 
disreputably unready for their great duty|than in the case of 
eighty years ago; while their resources of numbers, wealth, 
sagacity, ability, and activity, as infinitely transcend those of 
their opponents ns those of Great Britain exceeded the forces of 
the revolutionists in the former conflict. The Northern States, 
having all the power in their own hands, might have spared their 
country all talk of revolution, by simply maintaining, their con¬ 
stitutional liberties by constitutional means. They can never bo 
absolved from the crime of having allowed their', country to be 
dragged into the abyss of revolution: but it is inconceivable 
thali now that a choice is imperative, they will allow a (quarter of 
a million of citizens, who cannot attain prosperity in their private 
•affairs, to rule seventeen millions of active citizens, who, if they 
have no gi'eat public virtue to boast of, can at least buy up the 
whole South ten times over. 

While the Southern and federal leaders an^ newspapers declare 
themselves scandalized at the treason and rebellion of the North, 
what is the condition of the Slave States ? The North declares 


it to be one of nullification of all the great principles and laws 
of tho Union, from end to end of the list of states. , 

It is true; the press is nowhere free in the Slave States. So 
vigilant is the censorship, that the readers »f the few newspapers 
which exist have no moi'o knowledge of their real condition than 
tho citizens of Paris. The best, as well as the liTrgest part of the 
world’s hterature is unknown there, because it breathes a freedom 
unsuited to the climate. 'L'here is no freedom of trade nl the 
South: not only may a bookseller sell noue but emasculated and 
permitted books, but a planter or merchant must deal only with 
firms or indivi<luals supposed to be well inclined towards fllavery. 
The mail service is violated to such an extent, that the contents of 
the bags are well known to be at the mercy of the postmasters, who 
are compelled to detain and destroy all documents which seem to 


tliem to threaten •“ the peculiar ingtitution." The citizens have 
no security o£ person, property, *or residence, being liable to 
assault on any such mob-incitement as happens somewherg or 
otlier every day: incendiarism is a besetting peril wherever slaves 
are at hand; aiid if a mm sells an obnoxious book, or .entertains 
a pustrusted gue^, or speaks l^s mind whei^.Vialls havn ears, he is 
ordered off at k ftiw hours’ warning—only too happy, to get away 
with his life. These jore the t)r£Uttdty conditions of existence in 
tlie Slave States; ’andVitlius theyy^ohld 'balled revolutionary. 
There is flbthing pf character in.,suph;a rapde-of life. 

But the chronic distru^-W rnstahiUty of canary times are 
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freedom and aecmity - iii compai^m with tiii© present condition 
6/ AfiaH*s throughout the Slave States. 

We have spoken of Virginia- Pursaihgthe frontier line, Ken- 
tacky comes next, deep is the discontent with slavery there, 
that nothing short of Henry Clay's great influence eonld, have 
sustained it for many years past: and now there is a-sohome 
afloi^ for buying out the inveterate slaveholders, in order to allow 
to othens a choice between free and sieve labour. 

The notion is of opening the soil to settlers, in the same way 
as in Virginia; and it iviJl be for the slaveowners then to decide 
hetween emancipiiting then* negi’oes, or selling them to the South, 
.as it is well uqderstood that slave and free labour cannot exist on 
the same soil. In either case, Kentucky would pass pver to the 
Northern interest, as it should naturally have done many yiears 
ago. .We should have rejected as a fable any such scheme as 
this but for the fact that freedom of the press has been achieved 
by a heroic family,—not without many sufferings in person and 
estate, but still with final success. Mr. Bailev l)as dared all that 


his neighbours could inflict, and after much mobbing, incen¬ 
diarism, opposition of eveiy kind, and repented ruin, he has fairly 
established a newspaper {The Daily Nca's), which tells the truth, 
and advocates the abolition of slaverj". That he, and Cassius M. 
Clay, who e^nancipated his negroes years ago, and withstood mob 
dictation, are tolerated in Kentucky, prepares us to believe any¬ 
thing within the bounds of I’eason as to the improving prospects 
of the State. Meantime, her posture is revolutionary, whichever 
way it ia looked at. The recent slave insuiTection is a fearful 


warning. - For some weeks the impression in Europe was that 
the Insurrection of last winter w'as, as usual, a fancy of the slave¬ 
holders, yf:ho have been in a panic hundreds of times within the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed, without any such oxitbreak: 
hut thfe evidence is irresistible that there really was some tacit 
understanding among the slaves of a large group of States that 
they should rise on Ghristmas-day, and uchieve the work to he 
. set them by Colonel Fremont or his friends. Southern politicians 
had;themselves tb tlmnh for s^icli a result of their stamp-oratory. 
The ed&vas heard predictions frbm'the wisest, men they knew that 
4he;^ueee8s of Fremont would ocefeion the oVerthrow of slavery; 
‘ dhd tbera^ere plenty af “mean-whites" at hand to establish con¬ 
cert them, and supply them wiUi ifiuskets and ammunition. 

The i^tat© ot- society wdiioK ensued in a dozenStsites, ,:whei-e 

the gathered into cai3ito|j*aixd their^hus- 

bah4«wil^thdip orgahi^d into'a patrql^ wmie negroes were 
hunaj^ or: burned d frosi day 

preparation for euoh ^n^ # 0 ve|^<?narjr 
^^sis as Oouirt has since brought Any wttormjal 

bondition bf Stated on the free shore* of the great riverjs ,inust 
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be at least equalled, by that o^the Slave States opposite. The 
l|[(m!sas question is too large for our^bounds at pr^ent* We can 
only observe in passing, that nowhere is the conflict of principles 
more remarkable than in Missouri. That St|te is held answerable' 
for the troubles in Eansqs; and yet, in the very country of the 
Border Buffians, the desire for the blessings of free labour- and 
free speech is so strong, that many people (much better judges 
than we can be) imagine that Missouri will ere long be purged of 
the bully element of W population, aqd allowed to live according 
to her own convictions. Others fear that the movement is a 
mere sham, to be carried on only as long as it is the interest of 
Missouri to keep terms with both parties. However this may be, 
such a condition of such a territory is a fresh revolutionary 
element thrown in among the conditions of the time. We obseiwe 
that the result of recent elections in Missouri—^in which “the 
anti-slavery ticket” was carried by a majority supposed to he due 
to the votes of white labourers—is regarded as intently by the 
Northern States as by the excitable and alarmed South. The 
New York Tribune calls it “ a deraocratical iiprising, such as no 
Southern Stale has ever before known.” “ In St. Louis," the 
writer goes on, “ we see the commencement of a process by which 
slavery is speedily to be driven from all the most enterprising 
and vigorous of the slave-holding States." This ha8,a somewhat 
revolutionary aspect: and the Southern newspapers take the same 
view. They propose to regard the three States of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri lionceforth as suspected members of the 
Union, and to prohibit all importation of slaves from any of 
them. Such a proposal shows how they are regarded as slave- 
brcecling states; and siyrcly ever 5 'body but the writers of ’such 
articles must see that such treatment must have the immediate 


feffoct of joining those three great States to the Northern section. 
By the latest accounts, this question of the frontier Slav^ States 
seems to he producing a schism at the South. 

The rest is easily told; for the Slave States are much alike in 
their temper, and in their liabilities, while they may diflFer widely, 
as Mr. Olmsted lias shown, in the^theory of their govornxnents 
and the welfare of their fortunes/ Louisiana admits more and 
more of the proprietorship of l^nd by the mulatto sons of piftnj:ers, 
while South Carolina clamours for- a reopening ef thw African 
slave trade; ]but both afe in a condition of discontent mad panic. 
Neighbourin^^States may show a contrast of oligarchic^al and 
democratic ^nsfttntions, but all are alike at * p^ent under a 
madness of which is hmiallf' ludicrous and'tntiable. For 

States fiife rustling with 1th6<' petticoats of* emissaries sent by the 


various papers caU upon to keep 

who ^appear "as sehool* 


appear 


sroYeimeisiau. iaatnrera. or«trftveliersi: as^^fths SOuiherh 
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Abolifionisls/^ A certaiu, Mia. S^merson, "who lectures on phrc- 
nplogy^ bac created a wbiiinsical sort of alarm in South Carolina. 
It appears that she is tall and robust;*and her hearers, always 
oh the look-out for j'i^olitionism, and being unable to discover 
anything of it in her lectures, got it into their heads t^at she 
^?as a man in disguise. Her chattels were seized and s^hrehed: 
among them were letters from persons in half the States of the 
Unioni an envelope directed to a person in Massachusetts, a 
lantern, and a side-saddle. It does not appear that there was 
anything suspicious in tlie letters: and the side-saddle was mtber 
a djunper to the theoi 7 ; but the lantern and Massachusetts 
envelope were made the more of; and the lady is packed off with 
all speed, being informed that if she returns, or goes elsewhere in 
the Slave States, she shall be lynched as men are who come with 
lanterns and sidles. Such insane terror is no laughing matter 
when it leads to the cruel assaults and murders wliich are recorded 
in every new'spaper which arrives from the South; and the 
treatment now inflicted on travellers and stnmgers Avho ven¬ 
ture there without j. complete set of safeguards, is enough of 
itself to cause a liostile separation of the two sections of the 
Union. One would think that gipsies are sufficiently familiar 
and pretty well understood everywhere; but a Virginian news¬ 
paper of repute, which lies before rxs, assigns a new character to 
the wandering tribe. The gipsies in Virginia arc “ emissaries of 
the Abolitionists,”—richly paid to gather the negi’ocs to their 
camps, to hear their fortungs told, and be intoxicated by i)ro- 
iilises of setting fheir heels on their masters’ necks. The money; 
of the Abolitionists is spoken of as if they carried bags of gold 
at thbir saddles, like the French Emperoy; whereas they, for the 
most part^ trudge afoot, and have no coi.n to lavish, having been 
impoverished, or prevented from getting rich, long years ago.’ 
One of the strongest signs of the times is the energy devoted 
to the spread of llomanism,—a zeal by no means confined to 
Catholics, who yet are abundantly ready to improve the occasion. 
A stranger may be excused an incredulous stare when told that 
Protestants of th^ Slave Stateg are eager for the propagation of 
Bom'anism. The residents nedd no explanation. • They under¬ 
stand how precious is the safeguard of the* Confessional, while 
planters knd merchants ef all faiths are living in the same con¬ 
stant dread of incendiarism and insurrection. That “Spiri¬ 
tualism" shouM be pressed into the service is equally inevitable; 
and moke just the responses that lni|fht be antici¬ 

pated. 5^^^s to be “blood” at,Washington, and fire on plan¬ 
tations, triumph ,of liberty at'last, or a reign of negro 

feroaity^ ;#!eo?dilBg as the replies are made to peacemen or 

planterii^TrightenTO women, £)r haters of the'Abolitionistsi Vir- 
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ginia ntiwspapers record the fflfeeohes and receive* the letters of 
leading mea who, while disqo®aging the South Oaroljna gcheme 
of reopening the African slave trade, insist that the industfinl 
classes ought everywhere to he slaves, and must ho so in the 
United States; and the immediate consequence of grave pro¬ 
posals from high quarters to make slaves of the Irish and German 
immigrants is that the kidnapping of whites is seriously on the 
increase. Seamen; waiters, and other servants, travelling mer¬ 
chants, all kinds of itinerants, are liable to capture at some 
defenceless moment, and, unless thdj^ can prove their freedom 
witliin a certain time, ai'e sold for the payment of jail fees. A 
strolling actor was thus kidnapped lately; and ^ we could fill 
many pages with narratives of this kind authenticated by public 
proceedings. It is a common threat, when slaves escape, that 
' for every slave who ohtaiils freedom, a free person shall he caught. 
Such a threat cannot he literally fulfilled; hut it certainly appears 
that the disappearance of free persons, of all ages and com¬ 
plexions, hecoinos more frequent as “ the Underground Hailrond" 
becomes more frequented. Througli all times, the owners of 
slaves have been anxious parents; and the Avretcliedness of some 
can be appreciated only by those who liave hoard on the spot 
how whole families of young children have died, separately or 
together, by poison or other means of murder. Now the woe 
spreads ou the other side of the frontier; and the cfisappearanee 
of children (especially those of dark complexion) is no uncommon 
incident. We aro wmut to pity the Berber parents whose sons 
are captured to be made eunuchs, and whose (Saugliters are car¬ 
ried off for slaves; how can we endure our sympatliy Avith Chris¬ 
tian parents, of the same race and reazdug as ourselves, Avlft>*dare 
not trust their childred out of their sight, lest they should he 
sold into the cruellest slaver)’ in the world, in their native country! 
Mr. Chambers tells us what he has lieard about this:— • 

The practice of kidnapping white children in the Northern States, 
and transfemng them southward, is said to bo notoriously on the 
increase. We see it mentioned that, in the city of New York alone, 
as many as thirty •children on an average are stolen yearly; it being 
shrewdly gues^d that many of them arc carried to the markets df the 
South, where a good ^rice for them can he readily obtained. If there 
he the slightest truth in . the supposition that gentlj^-nurtured Vliitc 
infanta are so abstracted from the home# of their harents, nothing 
could give a more forcible impression of the horrors Atailed oii Ame¬ 
rican society by t^e tolerance of slavery within its bosom.'*—(p. 3.) 

• . ' ^ 4. 

There seems to be a sort of general understanaing that-the 
turbulence of Soijtb tJarolina may;be taljeuTor granted, and need 
-not bo. displayed as. one t/S the revolutionaiy elements of the case. 
" The gallant little State/’ as her ^citizens call her, was never 
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knovu to be' iii a quiet ccH^ditj^n and aioiable mood for any 
lengthy of^time; and .her citizen! gloi7 in a revolutionary atti¬ 
tude. South Carolina may therefore, be left to assert her own 
claims to disorder and disloyalty: but it is necessary to. remind 
our readers, in the Briefest way, that large assemblag^in the 
chief towns of the State last autumn, ratified with acClafi^ip^s the 
proposal to summon the citizens for a march upon. Waslahgton, 
in case of Fremont being elected, to seize the treasury, bum the 
archives, and make the Halls of Congress resound with the din of 
actual wmr. Thus did Sofith Carolina take up her position in 
defenca of the recent coiruptions of the Federal ConstitutsijMi, in 
opposition to the Northern citizens, who proclaim their fldisSty to 
the fundamental principles of the Eepublio. 

No revolution recorded by history has had a more serious, crfbse 
or complete justification than is afforded by a sectignal antagonism 
like .this. Is it to be supposed that a sectional population yield¬ 
ing 2,900,000 votes should giant to a rival numbering 1,100,000 
votes (inclusive of the fictitious slave-suffrage) power to bring 
slavery and slaves among the children of free labour ? fmd, again, 
to cany off the chilfiren of I'ree labour into bondage pn a slave 
soil ? Can any one for a moment believe that such a thing can 
happen ? 

Whttt, tlien, will happen ? The North has the numbers, tlie 
wealth, the ^ood cause, and the sympathy of Christendom. The 
South (meaning the dominant party in that section) is so poor in 
numbers that the worfd abroad will not believe the figures of the 
census: it is so poor in wealth that its animal convention of 
planters and merchants sends forth the same complaints, year by- 
year;, bf want of capital and the high price of laboui-, on the very 
same page with threats of setting up stedmers, railways, colleges, 
factories, bnd a complete new literature, whereby New York will 
be rijined as a port, and England supplied with cotton without any 
intervention of Northern capitalists ; threais that New England 
colleges will have no aiistocratic youths within their walls, to 
be corrupted with vulgar notions of constitutional rights and the 
dignity of work;,while a bright day will open on the whole class 
of pro-slavery authors, whose'works arc hencefortii to supply the 
place of Uie literature of all pastioges. The business of expur- 
gatihg books from every other pmd. of the world, and of creating a 
complete system of scho^-hooks suitably to the South, is actually 
confided to a committee, headed by a bishop, and chiefly composed 
of uniyersity men- ‘ The committee was to mee^ for consultation 
at Oolumbia^ South Cardinafon the 18th of May last, and work 
was meani^e; provided for it by the discovery that even “ Grim- 
shaw’s History the finited States,"*, a text-book in almost all 
schools, WPS imt ^empt from the t^t of Abolitionism. Grim' 
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sliaw says, “ Let ue no longer^olare by words, bift demonstrate 
by our action, that ‘ all men are%eated equal,’ &c.”? anij thq organ 
of tlie Louisiana planters* asks, on quoting this, “ Are such sen¬ 
timents,; to be instilled into the minds of, our children ? If not,* 
then b^sk Grimshaw’s History from our smiGols and academies. 
Men will'ittot regmfd them (the postulates'of the Declaration of 
Independence); but they may warp the more impressible minds 
of uninformed and unr^ecting childhood.” Tins appears to us 
revolutionary in the highest degree,—that the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the Declaration of Indepentfence should be regarded as 
warpm^ the mind! 

No hindrance has been offered to the Southern so^emo of 
domestic policy; but it does not appear to be yet instituted: and 
the question recurs why a peCple so subject to disappointment, 
faihtre, ■ and poserty withih their own States has thus ftn over¬ 
ridden a rival of ten times its own force. The answer is a soirowful 
one. The South has a will, and the North has not. A common 
average of righteous will oh the part of the North, would have 
preserved the Constitution, and dealt with the great anomaly long 
ago: hut the only righteous will was in the Abolitionists, who are, 
and always will be, outside the political and the military sphere. 
If the Northern heart and mind once fairly kindle at the altar-fire 
of the confessors and martyrs of the cause, everything may be at 
their disposal as regards federal relations; because all the j>ower, 
except that of will, is on their side: but then the Slave States 
must be regarded as delivered over to the horrors of a servile war. 
flalf a million of the shiveholdiug class will be at tlie mercy of their 
“mean-white” and negro neighbours, from the hoiu’ when the 
North effectually repudiates slavery. The South w'ould doifbtless 
try the expciiment of a niilitary despotism in the several States; 
hut the loss of Northern aid, and of the cotton market of Europe, 
would be fatal from the outset; and they could not comp^ with 
the cotton growth of free labour. In short, such a position would 
ho wholly untenable. To the next question—what else ?—there 
is no present answer; and herein lies the unmistakeahie token of 
revolution,—not merely impending, but actual. • The mist of the 
comet blurs eyerythiug. We ban only ask questions,—and'the 
first questions are, Whether, ifv they wished it ever so much, the 
American people could now wait four ye^*s for such a reversal of 
pohtioal parties as a presidential election may effect; and, next, 
whether the strife about slavery-extension can he suspended for 
the fifteen yeafs Required for the revereal of the preponderancy 
in -the Supreme Court. There can, course, be no such Hii.‘<pea- 
sion of the vital social interests of daily l^fe:' and those who say 
most about waiting, best lAow that it is impossible. 

As for us, we decline to prophesy ivmidst so dire amonfosion. 
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«md under th'o sliadow of so l)l|^k n thunder-cloud. The one 
tMng jve ?ire Aire of is, tiiat the wd Constitution, laden 'with new 
coimptions, cannot serve arfd sustain tiie Republic. We believe 
•that if a radical reconstitution is not immediately agreed upon, 
tliere must be a dissolution Of the Union,—the Slave Stat^ being 
subject to the curse of a miUtaiy despotism and the p^idls of a 
servile war. It hardly appears that thei’e can' be a question 
about this: but of the issue we cannot venture to vaticinate. 
Our tnist is, that the Abolitionists will not abate a jot of that 
strong null which renders them the real antagonists of tlio South; 
that they will press on the more strenuously ns the critical naoment 
discloses itself; and that, by upholding in the sight of all men 
the democratic principles which first gave them a country, they 
may justify that instinct of the highest minds in the Old World 
which has recognised them, amidst the depressions and obscuri¬ 
ties of a quarter of a century of' adversity, as the ten righteous 
men who should save tlieir citv. 

4 * 
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The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology inHts Reannys on the 

Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hugh Miller. 

Edinburgh: Shepherd and Elliot. 1857. 

« 

W E have heard it remarked, and believe it is a truth, that 
wfiile the works of the Eathbrs of English Geology, 
Phillips, Bucklaud, Murchison, Sedgwick, and Lyell, never 
appear in. old book catalogues except at respectable prices, the 
class of books called Scripture Geologies, the products of the 
genius of Eairholm, Granville Penn, David fcng, &c., are 
usually offered a^ sums varying from one shilling to half a crown. 
It is a severe, but we suspedt rigidly just test, ^ind it would bo 
well if the hint which it atfbrds w«re taken. • We grieve to think 
tha\, after the many failures in this line, so bright a genius 
as-Hugh Miller shouldfhave been induced to add to the number, 
ay., and to give himself to the worthless task witli such zeal, as 
to overstrain.his mind and lead to the h 41 utanation which 
deprived'^-hii^elf and us of dais valuable life ! Eor such it fully 
appeal's was the fact. 

When early- in this century the disfeoveries of geology proved 
that the gjobe had existed ^ore than the six^ thousand years set 
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forth by the Bible chrouology, Br. Chalmers made all harmonious 
to his own conception by assuming that the serit?s o^ incidents 
exhibited by the science took place "^during an interval of inde¬ 
finite extend which he inserted aftes the firat verse of Genesis :• 
“ In thg beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” It 
was ndt then known that the organic creation recorded by geology 
was essentially connected by a series, of persistent fossils •with 
the present system of things; and he therefore found no diffi¬ 
culty in believing that, after the earth had for long ages been the 
scene of life, it again became formless and void, and was once 
more put through a creative process of a more rapid kind, one 
requiring only six days, being the series of events described by 
j^Ioses. ror some years this hypothesis was entertained by such 
of the religious public as could bring themselves to. admit the 
facts of geology; but whbn the connexion of the pre-Adamite 
fauna with the present became manifest, a modification was 
called for. Dr. Pyo Bmith then put forth a treatise in which 
he endeavoured to make it appear that “ the chaos of darkness 
and confusion ” out of which the Mosaic creation was called, “ was 
but of limited extent, and that outside its area, and during the 
pen<jd of its existence, many of our lauds and seas may have 
enjoyed the light of the sun, and been tenanted by auimals and 
occupied by plants, the descendants of which still continue to 
e.xist.” In short. Dr. Pye Smith accepted the true Cistory with 
all its long-drawn ages, and its grand procession of plants and 
auimals, but accommodated Moses with a nook in the globe, 
where the wliole work was done over again en Jictit in a week, 
us the Patriarch* had described. These are curious specimens of 
intellectual distortion and absurdity, appropriate to a peribd of 
transitional opinion; but? they are for their time quiet and modest, 
iis compared with the scheme of accommodation which occupied 
the last days of Hugh Miller. • 

Mr. Miller looks into his English Bible, which alone ho pro¬ 
fesses to know, and finds that the six days spoken of in the Firet 
Chapter of Genesis, are spoken of in the Second Chapter ns one 
day. He does not quote the passage, for that anight have pre¬ 
judiced his case; but we shall do it for hjm: “ These ivre'the 
geuerations of the heavens altd of the eami when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and \he 
heavens.” It is on this mere phrase, at tire utmost not referring 
to more than six days, that our ingenious avrlkor founds his con¬ 
viction that the ‘jix days of the Mosaic narrative are “ not 
natural days, but lengthened periods#” Finding in this cheap and 
easy manner that they are periods, he has^no difficulty in setting 
aside tliree of them as iftt-under tlte; care of the geologist, 
namely, that duriug which light won created, that during whicli 
[Vol. LXVni. No. CXXXIII.]— New Seuibs.'VoI. XII. No. I. N 
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llie firmament' was made to sepaaate the waters- from the waters, 
axid that which the heavemy lights were frinned; heoanse 

of these “we need ex|^t‘‘to find no record in the,rooks.” 
There renmin hnt .1|tree periods—“ the period of plants, the 
period of great sea monstem and creeping thinge, and tW period 
of cattle Mid bea^ of the ewih”—to he brongM into harmony 
wirii the teachings of geology. 

Now* says he, “ all geologists agree in holding that the vast 
geological scale naturally divides into three great pwts. There 
are many lesser divisions—divisions into systems, formations, 
deposits, beds, strata; but the voster divisions, in each of which 
we find ’ a type of life so unlike the others, that eyen’ the 
unpractised eye can detect the diflerence, are simply three— 
the Polteozoio, or- oldest fossiliferous division; the Secondary,. 

middle fossiliferous division; and the Tertiary, or latest fos- 
siliforons division.” Miller knew that divisions in the “ vast 
geologioed scale ” are purely arbitrary, or for convenience; that 
well-informed geologists now believe there was no intemiption in' 
the march of life after it had begun, the so-called divisions being 
only points at whicli, from accidents of deposition, fossils are 
few or wanting; hut of this it was not convenient for him to 
ttdie any notice. Having thus got certain great geological 
sections to ^agree with the three days of the Bible cosmogony, 
as far as number is concerned (and yet ho has, after all, to crib a 
port of the first and second to represent a fonrtU day), he pro¬ 
ceeds to deal with particulars, into which we must follow him. 

We need only* in a sentence remind onr readere^that the Palseo- 
zoioperiod embraces a long'series of formations—Silurian, Devo¬ 
nian, ^arfioniferons, Permian—^representing the several eras of the 
world’s history, which saw the introduction in succession of inverte¬ 
brate manne animals (mollusks and Crustacea), of fishes, and of rep¬ 
tiles, riiongh these last in no great abundance, besides the rise of 
an abundant vegetation forming the materials of coal. How does 
this agree with the first of the .six days whioh Miller undertakes 
■to see accounted for in the geological scale, th© third day of 
Moses's week f We must not expect, says Mr. -Miller, thatMoses- 
was'to advert to aj^l^e organic ptoducts of the several days or 
peqods, but only wthose •“ leadii|g cltusses” Which give them their 
^vesrol .characters. Suppose tbfo to be admitted, we mighteuroly 
aspect that the eonchifer» and- oephalopods of the Silurians, and 
fishes, of the Devonlmi^ or Old Bed, would be noticed, for 
these certai]^ were leading classes in their Meferal eras. We 
might at look for .the gteneral rfact of the, commeucement of 
animal life being advei^jted to, for undoubtedly • it is n grand one. 
But not th^eSat. notice is taken of th^e great facts in the portion 
the Mosaid .narrative ifhich Mr. Miller places against the 
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Palflaozoio period. It speaks Quly of “ herbs yioldiug seed after 
their kind.” It is, in Mo8es*b yiow, the of thc*geu^i&,of the 
vegetable kingdom. Hew is sorely a greet failure of correspon¬ 
dence A the very starting? Not at all ^r. Miller sets ibrtli* 
the plants of the coal cm as tibe leading class of organic existences 
of the period, sad finds ibe paraUeliam quite satisfactcnry! 

The Secondary period, as every text-book of geology informs 
n9p saw the introauction of reptiles of the sea, loro, and air, pre¬ 
sents us with footmarks of aquatic biitls, and shows us a beginning 
of mammalia. In Mr. Miller’s thoor;^ it was necessary to show 
the identity of these geologic tacts with the expressions used by 
Moses regarding hisfifth day. What, in Mr. Miller^s reading, was 
done on this day? “ God," he answers, “ created the fowl that 
flieth above the earth, witli moving (ox creeping) creatures both 
in the water and on the land, and what our translation renders 
great whales, but what I find rendered in the margin great sea- 
monsters.” Ho is quite satisfied with the harmony, and so, of 
fourso, will be many of his devout and aflmiring readers. Unluckily 
for Mr. Miller, the Bible is a common book, and on turning to the 
actual passage in question, we find it to be* as follows:—“ God 
said—Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
tliat hath life, and fowl that may fly above in the open firmament 
of heaven. And God created gi*eat whales, and every^living crea¬ 
ture tliat moveth, which the waters brought foi*th abundanliy 
after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind.* It is 
evident that Mr. Miller has distorted the text. It says nothing 
nt nil of moving creatures of the land. OurautBor here makes a 
positive misrepresentation. He Las to overlook entirely that 
among the creatures which the waters would bring forth *thero 
naturally would be fish ahd marine invertebrates; he has to inter¬ 
pret the moving (alternatively creeping) creatures of mo aea as 
reptiles, though, if creeping is to be admitted as the reading, it 
obviously would apply to cruatacea and other marine invortebratos; 
and whales” he is compelled to fix on as referring to those 
large reptiles specially, which distinguished the era of the oolite. 
All this is wholly unjustifiable. If we wont to Imow what Moses 
really meant ii\ the text, wo can be %t no loss jvhen we take if in 
oonnoxion with his description of the creative acta of the prece¬ 
ding and succeeding days. In the former he described the emrth 
as beginning to bear vegetation. In the latter, he adverts, as we 
shall see, to land animals, inclnding “ the mreeping thing,” the 
real reptile. It'j)coomea plain, therefore, that the text above 
quoted, simply describes the generierof ogtcoric, as distingtrished 
fro^n land aniinaU. It is tlm genc^ of j|8b,'0f whales,supposed 
m Moses’s time and for king after, to be fia^, and of fowl, pro¬ 
bably having particularly in view waterfowl. That such ie the 

• • N 3 
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true interpretation of Genesis, i. 20,21, is proved oyer'Abundantry 
by the,Du>ine* iii^unction which-^s represented as following:— 
“ Be fruitfiil and TOuftiplyi. aftd fM the leaters," Sco. Tha^eptiles, 
wbove all, wer^ not adverted to, i» clear from tlieir being omtinctly 
relegated to the sixth day. Where, then, is the harmony,?,'Miller’s 
“ leading class” of the geologic period had not so much m a ^dace 
in the Mosaic da^. His eloquent descriptions of ;the “ reptilian 
whalesj” ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, which “tempested the 
deep,’’and “crewinglizards and crocodiles,each'as theteleoaaurus, 
megalosaurus, and iguanodon, which crowded tlie plains or 
haunted by myriads the rivers of the period,” are so mueh mere 
moonshine. Equally true it is that the real creatures, ad verted to 
by Moses, sea animals generally, had come in at an earlier 
geologic epoch. Could there well, then, be greater dissonance 
between two histories ? Or could there well be a more unfaith¬ 
ful reader of Scripture than Mr. Hugh Miller ? 

“ The Tertiary period,” says Miller, “ had also its prominent 
class of existences. Its flora seems to have been no more con¬ 
spicuous than, that of the present time; its reptiles occupy a very 
subordinate place; but its beasts of the field are by far the most 
wonderfully developed, both in size and number, that ever 
appeared upon earth. Its mammoths and its mastodons, its 
rhinoceri (sjte) and its hippopotami, its enormous dinotherium, 
and its colossal megatherium, greatly more than equalled in bulk 
the Jargest animals of the present time, and vastly exceeded them 
in.number> Truly this 'Jeitiary age—this third and last of the 
great geologic periods, was peculiarly the age of gi'eat beasts of 
the earth .after their kind, and of cattle after their kind.” Such 
is Mn Miller’s convenient i-eading of Moses’s description of the 
third day, of organic creation (sixth of 'the whole series), which, 
however, is in reality as follows: “God said let the.earth biing 
forth the . living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping thing 
and .beast. of the , earth after his kind. And God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and everything that creepeth on the earth after his land.” It 
would not haw - suited Mr. Miller . to quote this passage 
entire, for then his readers would *have seen that be has been us 
unfaithful to it as he was to.th.at fleseribing'the preceding day’s 
work. It is simply,, as.we.hiftye'already pointed out, an account 
. of ;the creation of lamd.fmknals, as distinguished from those of 
the sea. It includes -in thew, and gives a conspicuous place to, 
., reptiles, wbiuh Moses niight' very naturally pgacfe in this con¬ 
nexion,^ S'!! reptU,^, except a very small number, areiland 
creatureik::'^^Wl''^ hav,ej.b‘ad reptiles marching in as new creatures 
oh the when .Mr. Miller haSl already fabled them'into 

fifth, wonM never hav^don^ It was therefore necessary to 
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giv& but a partial recitat of this textj and put Moses’s creeping 
tilings out' of sight. It is littl# after this that we see he Iwxd not 
/ar/otten the reptiles as cJnatures liT^ng through the Tertiary age, 
or that what Moses makes prominent, Millei^is obliged to confess' 
in the "name of-geology had only “a subordinate ■ place ” in. the 
fauna of that epoch; neither is it much that this great yeartebrate 
class, which Miller brings into existence' on the fifth dayi and 
Moses on the sixth,, appeared in reality on the third, namdy, iti 
the later beds of the Old Red. ■ ^ ' *• ' • 

Now, viewing all these evolutions of Mr. Miller’s adroit 
rhetoric, we would ask, was there ever at the bar, or even in the 
annual accounts of a railway company, a more monstrous instance 
of the cooking of a case ? Yet, this is not all. 

Hugh Miller, like all his predecessors in the same walk, finds 
the creation of the sun, moon, and stai’s, on the fourth day of the 
Mosaic week, a very awkward circumstance. Everybody can 
see how it is so, and we shall therefore specify none of the points 
of awkwardness. Miller, however, following upon another, but 
anonymous writer, finds no difficulty in satisfying himself that 
Moses sate the creation in a vision —a vision which gave him a 
succession of facts, not as they actually existed, but as they 
appeared. During the first day when all was chaotic, the steam 
arising from the heat of the elements obscured th^ historian’s 
siglft; during the second, “ a portion of the heavy watery vapour 
had flown into the upper regions, and rested there in dense clouds 
which still obscured the sun.” So says Kitto, to account for the 
division of the waters frbm the waters; and Miller is content to 
follow him. On the third, the air had become clear enough to 
allow the histoi'ian to see the trees and herbage which tlien’ctirae 
into existence, but not tl*o heavenly bodies. On'the fourth, tho 
sun, moon, and stars, which our author assumes to have existed 
from the beginning, “became visible.’’ Now Miller kn^w the 
noted fact of the geological books, that the trilobites of the 
Palaeozoic period, living at the bottoms of seas, had eyes perfectly 
adapted for seeing through the supernatant fluid,—a clear proof 
that there was no deficiency of lighj. He knew* also the not less 
noted fact, that many of the cdhiferous trees of that era exhibit 
in their concentric Yings prodf df the existence of solar in|lu- 
enoes precisely like those now ruling ovei; the vegetable creation. 
All this with an invisible sun!, Bums says^ 


their solemn oen.may steek (shat), 
And raise a philbsopluc rew.” 


Such speculative priiuleges 'Werd^siiafely.Upver’before so abusjsd^ 
By these. simple processes^nr author ignores and confounds the 
plain sense of the historian^ For, ^der,^ be it known to you» 
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Mr. Miller nowhere quotes the teixt with regard to this aiq)axition 
of the 'heawenly bodi^ Wo mus^ do so, and thou tusk you a few 
questions God said, let ihire he UfliU in the firmament . . . 
'And God mode two ipceat l%hts . . . and set them in thefirma- 
'The language; you see, is clear, simply indicative of a 
paara^faot—Gcd mide and set up the lights. Can you doubt that 
ttcte of the day are meant ? Perhaps you are inclined to do so. 
Say Imen it is adniitted that acts or the day are not meant, but 
that the histoifan only adyerts to his becoming sensible of facts 
which took place long before, how, seeing ho uses such language, 
are you to know, witli regard to any other statement in the book, 
what meaning to attach to it ? In its deolaratjons on the most' 
important points, it may be meaning something totally different, 
and of which mankind will get no inkling for thousands of years. 
What, in such circumstances, is Ihe use of the book? The 
' dilemma is none of our making; it is made by Mr. Miller, and 
writePB such as he. Non nostrmn est componere, dc. 

To what, then, does this so-called reconciliation of science and 
Scripture amount ? . Wc have in the firet place to allow our author 
to consider a short series of days, hitherto universally accepted as 
(tatavol days, to have been in reality each of them an enormous 
i^paoe of time. We have, tlien, to allow him to break up the entire 
pre-human Jbistory of the earth into arbitrarily assigned portions, 
and to regard each of these us having, hke natural days, a 
hegimting, a culmination, and an ending, though no such thing 
is recognised in geological science. Ho nfust then be home 
with while ho puts these portions of the geologic history, three 
in number, into fancied relation vith a selection of the Scriptural 
dayh, Mso three in number j though he himself condemns such 
triplicity ^n both instances; seeing there is, after all, a fourth 
Motaie day (one inteijected between the firk and second of the 
selected three), for which a corresponding piece of the geologic 
tale mu^ be found, and he is only ‘able to satisfy this demand 
by taking the Permian from the Palmozoic and the Trias from 
the Secondary, and thus making a fourth division —one, we need 
scarcely remark, utteiiy uDkn9wnto the science,'tmd wholly in con- 
frw^ction to its principles. We mifstnext give him liberty to select 
features of the to be tdken any account of, to choose the 

finiares of the actual hi^ry to be put into relation to the chosen 
passages of the text, and to assume, over all, that, in the Mosaic 
ndi^tion, positive statements of facts or events are to be held as 
qafy ibfemQg' a oertaiu order in which they an^ made sensible to 
view of a seer. We mudt suppose that the creation of fislies 
sod other sea maimals, iiaooni^oaous and consequently overlooked 
at one period, become patent *io sense at another. We 
Zapst allow Mm to s^pos? Moses as so engrossed during the 
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ifQMtli “ longtliened period” by the, spectacle of lihe sun, moon, 
and st^ newly become yisibJfe iu the heavens, ^at he Ihiled to 
-observe the work .of animal creatiorf which wa« all the time going 
on. “Whales” or “great sea monsters" rjjimit be accepted as a 
just description of the large marine and land sanria of the oolite, 
though it m evident that the historian had no such beings as 
reptiles in his view for that day, but postponed the whole class 
till the genesis of their superiors, the mammalia. When our 
sp^lator comes to the sixth day, we must allow him to ignore 
the marked allusion of the text to reptiles, because for him it was 
•out of place, and he required reptiles elsewhere. All through we 
must allow him to swear that black is white, and white black, to 
explain away every plain meaning that stands in his way, to 
interpret everything into the meaning that is convenient for him 
—^to witch us, in short, b*y adroit terms and special pleading, out 
of all subjection to reason and common sense. When all this is 
done, hut not till then, we are in a fit state of reverent faith to 
believe in the assertion with which tliis clever Scotsman actually 
winds up, that “making allowance for tlie laxity of the terms 
botanic and zoological of a primitive language imadapted to the 
niceties of botanic or zoologic science,” the Mosaic account of 
creation could not have been 7nore “ essentially t7-ue than we 
actually find it, to the history of creation geologically ascer¬ 
tained." 

Our author’s treatment of the question as to the seventh day 
is quite worthy of'the rest of his theory. A great institution was 
founded on the statement that God spent six dJlys in the work of 
creation, and rested on the seventh. The Jews undoubtedly 
acted upon the belief that a natural day was meant in the s?ventli, 
as in the preceding instances. Most persons have felt that here 
lay the great difficulty of the cose. It is no- difficufty at all to 
Mr. Hugh Miller. “ The presumption is strong, that his^abbath 
is an extended period, not a natural day, and that the work of 

redemption is Ids sahbath-day's work.Bead in this 

liglit. Ids reason vouchsafed to man for the institution of the 
sabbath, is found to yield a meaning of peouliar, breadth and 
emphasis. Qod, it seems to* say^ rests on his sabbath frobi his 
creative labours, in’order that by his sahhath-day s Work he may 
•save and elevate you. Best you alsc^ on your .sabbaths,* that 
through your co-operation with hkn in this great work, ye 
may be ekvaited a»d savod." Was there ever anything like 
this ? — a stftriibw^' it»0oa,ri8tMmy tnmed.jound< ^on us as a 
lesson in evange^x^ pr^ee, add all .ih a few ^ooth-going 
sentences. ‘ ^ 

■ Mr. Miller has.aohaj^br on tiie'jioaoWn Deluge, in which h« 
Jolly exhibits tim diffiordties of .thpt case: the large number of 
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<3reatiires to bfe accommodated in the ark in companson with, those 
fomerly stippdsed—^the mammals^ alone being now set do?m as 
sixteen hujodred species,, and the birdJ six thousand, “r-the im¬ 
possibility of asseihhJing them from, and redistributing them to, 
their various climates, end sp foith. He gets oveir-the emharras 
in his usual pleasant style^ by adopting the suggestion of I)r. 
Pye, Smith, that the Deluge was only local, sufficient fox the 
destruction of the then limited human familyand ho assigns for 
its locality the depressed basin of country now partly occupied by 
the Caspian and the Aral. Thus nicely on-anged, it is “ not one 
of the. stamhlingblocks, but one of the evidences pf onr faith !" 
The Bible itself happens to relate that God avowed his design 
to destroy from the face of the earth man, and beast, and creep¬ 
ing thing, and the fowls of the air; for jt repenteth me that I have 
made themand we are assured that' “ the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth.” But what are the.se pointed explicit 
sentences to an expositor who sets out with such a holy purpose 
as that of. Hugh Miller, and who has only to “ steek” his eyes to 
a text to overcome any of its little awkwardnesses ? 

Our author’s booU is valuable in one respect, that .it strongly 
argues down those who would deny the facts of geology. He 
says nt one place, “ Between the scheme of lengthened periods 
and the scl^eme of a merely local chaos which existed no one 
knows how, which had its scene no one knows where, geological 
science now leaves us no choice whatever.” He gives one whole 
chapter to the geolog)' of the, anti-geologists, and concludes thus: 
“There is a time‘eoming, aud now not very far distant, when the 
vagaries of the anti-geologists will he as obsolete as those of the 
astronomers who upheld the orthodoxy of I’tolemy agtiinst 
Galileo arid Newton; and when they will he regarded as a sort 
of curious fossils; very monstrous and bizarre, and altogether of 
an extinct type.” So far well. But the anti-geologists are, after 
all, a set of moles, who neitlier will nor ,can see the scientific 
truths of the case'—in other words, the historic facts,-—and who 
are logically faithful to their lights or their darkness. Hugh 
JJtliller knUw thosoughly the historic facts, and had made a 
. scipntifin reputation as the authoV of a portion of tliem. He 
kneij them, and he set himself to torturing them and a piece of' 
Audept writing, into an identity of meaning, of which they wde 
e facie and honest reading of both, utterly insusceptible. 
In this sonry task he garbled tests and ignored passages; he 
.rack^^.his.;|^^ tO'suicidal insanity in a vain iltt&mpt to make 
twr^ahd Is it hot‘mpst thelanotoly ?—an ingenious 

,.^nd natur4|^«c^riiest an^ upright mind thus twisting and twisted! 
.and throdg^ auoh a cause lost to true^ and better ends! In a 
j^revioua Wrk of Miller, we »re enabled, to trace the education in 
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a narrow Ibfeology which leij to these dismal ..results. The 
greedy readiness of a vast class of, minds to enter inlo ahd en¬ 
dorse ‘similar errors, is shown by the sale of seventeen thousand, 
copies'^ of .this hook, end the approval passed*up6n its views in the 
meetings of the religious communion (Free Church of Scotland) 
to \vhich its author belonged,* We are surely justified in 
regarding the whole matter in a very serious light. What are we 
to expect in the way of probity from a community where false¬ 
hood may thus be made with applaustkto itake the place' of truth, 
where honours are heaped on a man in proportion to the skill and 
ingenuity with wliich he could subjugate reason and fact to the 
views of prejudice? If great religious lights, authorities, or 
dignities are seen one day giving a mendacious support to Genesis, 
and on another interpreting a dubiously reported expression of 
Christ into a sufiicient objection to a point in the Divorce Bill 
which all rational people feel to be necessary to morality, many 
ordinary people may well feel their own obligation to speak truly 
and square their actions to sound rules in no slight degree 
extenuated. , Speak of the power of existing educational sys¬ 
tems to moralize the people! wo believe that while there are 
inwrought with these educational systems, glorified yet glaiing 
fallacies like those wo have exposed, our progi’ess is as likely 
to be backward as forward. A book like this, comiug forth 
with the highest moral sanctions, and training the minds of 
its readers to read and interpret the plainest language into sense 
widely different, info any sense that may be agreeable, skilling 
them on all occasions to “make the worse appear the better 
reason,” is a power for evil whiqh we should vainly try to» esti¬ 
mate. On the other hand, imagine all those who are employed 
in such peiwerting processes to turn their talents, their oducatiou, 
and their undoubted good meaning and zeal to the advancement 
of tmth, pure and simple, and of sound moral views, what a 
different world we might expect it in time to become ! 

* At a meeting of tlio Free Church Commission in Edinbnigh, oa the 4tli 
of Mareh, the Hev. I)t. Hannah jjasseji a hkh panegyric on Mr. Miller pd liis 
volume, the resulUof which he said would be, “ a conviction' of the entire har¬ 
mony wltieh exists betwebu the latesf discoveries of geology and the Mqsaio 
account of creation .”—Seottuh JPj^er. 
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• Abt. VIIL— Naemis and Diplomatic Interven^om. 

1. Paper* presented to Parliament relating to the Tfea^ of 
Pam. 

2. Two t/etters to the^ Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecu- • 
tions of the Neapolit&n Oovemment. By tlie" Bight Hon. 

E. Gladstone. London: John Murray. 1851. 

3. A Detailed Exposure of the Apology put forth by the 
Neapolitan Government, in Reply to the Charges of Mr. 
Ola^tohe. Loudon: Longman & Co. 1851. 

r 

rpHE onosaal interest in foreign affairs which had been pro- 
X duced by the Hussion war has subsided with singular rapidity. 
Less than a twelVemonth has elapsed since the suspension of 
diplomatic relations with Naples; and the question whether the 
efforts of the Englisli Government have been altogethSr fruitless has 
almost ceased to occupy public attention. Nothing has occurred 
in the rest of Italy to encourage the friends of the national 
cause. Sardinia, alarmed and disturbed by the co-operation of 
England with Austria in tlie Eastern question has thought herself 
compelled to lean more exclusively on the dangerous support of 
France. The nobles and citizens of Lombardy, if they resisted 
tlie fascinations of an imperial visit, could not fail to perceive 
that the peasantry and the rabble were wavering after tlie fashion 
of Multitudes. The French m‘inibter at Rome has drawn up an 
elaborate apology for priestly government; and the Pope diversi¬ 
fies a supei^itious pilgrimage to miraculous shrines by an affec- 
tutioif of solicitude for the subjects who have so tong groaned 
under his debasing misrule. The consolation which - Italian 
patriots derive from.a trust in English sympathy is not unmixed , 
with doubt. The friendly counsds given at Turin are rendered 
less weighty by 4he Icnowledge that an Austrian partisan repre¬ 
sents the British crown at Florence. Foreigners cannot be 
expected to understand that the necessity of. providing for a 
Whig marquis furnishes a simpleuv explanation of a diplomatic 
inconsistency than any perddious purpose on the part of the 
Qovenimenl, , i 

. ■ Lord P*dmerston's conduct with respect td Naples has com- 
prised only active meastircs adopted the relief of Italian 
griefSeverely censured and . faintly defended at the 
tim^^s menaeing protest against ^unheorahle tyranny has of 
lat^been in a great measure torgotten. The angry factions 
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which some months ago coalesced to orerthrow tlie/miuister were 
eager, in their cotnph^ts tba^ he ^had done too mvrtsh or too 
little,—^too mach, it might have been added, for the absolutist.' 
syj^pffthie^ of Sir James ^G-rahafti or of Mr. flisraeli,—too little, ’ 
it was thought, to rouse popular feeling in defence of the policy 
W^oh .Was assailed. The result of the general election has 
taught "the Opposition to lay aside its, useless weapons; yet the 
pripciples involved in the Neapolitan question of 18J)6 are not 
unworthy of dispassionate consideraljon. The situation of all 
parties is unchanged, excepting that the victims of Ferdinand 
have* endured another year of captivity and torture. It is no con* 
eolation to sufferers tliat the duration of their misfortune has 
worn out the languid sympathy of compassionate neighbours. 

In the present temper, of the English people, almost any 
measure directed against Italian tyranny would, in the flrsV 
instance, be popular. The doctrine of non-interference is founded 
on complicated considerations of expediency suggested by 
experience and reflection ; but the natural and honest impulse of 
nations as well as of individuals is to interfere. All municipal 
laws recognise the duty of assisting the victim of open robbery 
or assault. International law is only less explicit, because it is 
deduced from the practice of Governments rather than from the 
conscience of mankind. By a necessary Action, .States are 
personified by their de facto rulers ; and it is justly considered 
a breach of a mutual understanding, when a foreign Power 
appeals to a "domestic party for support. Th% Convention in 
1798 gave occasion to well-founded remonstrances, by oflering 
the assistance of the French arms to all subjects, who in an^ part 
of the world might thiujc fit to rise against their sovereigns. 
At the Congress of Vienna, the* Emperor Alexander »was with 
difficulty restrained from inviting the assistance of the Whig 
opposition in England to counteract Lord Castlereagh’s efforts in 
tlie Polish dispute. Th,e ambitious projects of his successor 
against Turkey became definitely illegal when be undertook the 
defence and patronage of a particular section of Ottoman 
subjects. As a general rule, a foreign State mu#t be i^garde4 ae 
a politicaPnnit; on nearly the, same grounds on wmch prudent 
and well-bred men shut their eyes to the dissensions of a neigh¬ 
bours household. ' * 

. Governments have, however, engrafted on the established rule 
exception which has a ten(fency to re-open the Question. 
Following up tlie recognised fiction, the personified’State may at 
its own pleasure waive its "exemption from interference. A 
sovereign may thus invite Vjie aid of a powerful ally to put down 
ft formidable «islir!Wotion';,.iior is 1»is independence nominally 
affedted by the- vblmsitary, acceptance ^f service performed at 




his own request. This cbiroHafy from ‘ orAodok doctrine 
%iife proDfulgated by Anstfift in ‘the dlsousribns arising froift the 
mention of Italy at the Paris Oonferehce. Aceording to Qonnt 
*Bnol, the Imj>erial Cotirt tdways reserves the right to eontply 
with the apiihal of any friendly Government for assistance. Any 
cottBtfenance ifrbrded to a discon^ehted population, any opptisiiadn 
to.'the vrill of- the supreme authority, would be a lawless and 
, t^astifiable act of violence, altogether repiignant to the Austrian 
cbokeieace. ■ , 

'“Sd for the fiction of international law is to a certain extent 
oonsistent with itself; but tliose who have the exclusive function 
of making aiid of expounding it, have found it necessary to cany 
their induction a step further. If a reigning king nlay be sup¬ 
ported on his throne, why not restore him if he has unhappily 
been precipitated from power by an unnatural rebellion ? The 
precedents of successful usurpation in England and in France 
may be considered exceptional; nor were the Stuarts or the 
Bourbons without foreign supporters, who would willingly have 
replaced them on tljeir thrones. The writ of a Congi^ss, or of a 
Eussian' or German despot, will not run westward of the 
Channel or the Bhine; but there is no reason why districts within 
reach of the executive force should not be compelled to submit 
to the law.. In 1849, the King of Hungary had been deposed, 
and his armies' had been hopelessly defeated. In compliance 
with an application for assistance, the Emperor of Russia sent an 
overwhelming fprce across the Cai-pathiansand although Eng¬ 
land expressed some dissatisfaction, nil Europe, including the 
Kept^lican Government of France, acquiesced in the regularity 
of flie intervention. If the question haci been argued by lawyers, 
instead qf being solved at the riiouth of the cannon, some incon¬ 
venient difficulties might have arisen. ' Assuming interference to 
be admissible at the request either of a de jvre or de facto 
sovereign, the rightful monarch-of Hungary was a constitutional 
king bound by the limitations which had^ been the condition of 
the election of his' family to the throne>' The Russian army 
established an absolute monarch in possession of prerogatives 
which his ancestors bad nevei^ claimed. But.it would seem 


thi|t international law has deduced from the ideal unity of the 
State the perfect absolution of all its powers and life into the 
personal sovereignty of tlie king. ' 

A still more pnzJsling chse hae arisen where there has been hd . 
chaise-of: dynasty or of person, hut Only an .‘internal re^adjUSt- v 
ment of '|todifierent frmetidns of the Stat^. It would-seem that 
the pri*®les of n(m-interference were * peculiarly; applicable 
where illegitimate monar<A had e^sneeded-or anticipated the 
d'emmgids of his peojile, by becoming a conStRutional king, and 
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by submittiiig to tb§,;cotntw)l of representative asseinblies. But 
the bold logicians of Gourds a^etnot so easily baffleil. Vei'dinund 
of Spain sworn .to a constitution;* but the Congress of .Vienna 
refused to recognise his oatbj, and the Duke^f Angquierue, with* 
a hundred thousand Frenohoien, marched to. Cadiz to restore 
absolute government and the. luguisition. Ferdinand.of Naples 
was no less profuse in his liberalism; and he was so far 
master of his own actions, that he was allowed to visit Laybach 
for the purpose of reconciling his royal colleagues to the consti¬ 
tutional system. A governmeut established ,de jure and de facto, 
was not sufficiently established to satisfy the scruples of Austria. 
There was, to, use an American phrase, a higher law which 
annulled the promises of the king and the resolutions of the’ 
people. In a few weeks, the worthy Ferdinand returned with a 
ffireign army, in spite of h*is own remonstrances, not against tlie 
invasion of his country, hut against the personal dangers to which 
he fancied himself exposed. “ Ho ‘paura," he exclaimed, to 
Piiuce Metternioh, “ /to paura, it is impossible that I can fight." 

“ There will be no fighting,” said the Minister; “ and it is 
necessary that your Majesty should be ’present with the 
anny, to prove that wo are allies and not invaders.” “Ho 
maseitna paura," replied the anxious monarch; “ you have no 
compassion for my feiu’s.” “ Bvery man,”. Prince Metternich 
declared, “ is liable to fear; but here there will not be tfie slightest 
danger.” “ No,” said the king, “ you cold-blooded Germans have 
no notion of what I mean by fear; you may feel a little uncom¬ 
fortable, but when I am frightened"— but it unnecessary to 
report the conversation further. The Austrian minister insisted 
on the condition wluch was necessary to bring the expec&tion 
into conformity with international law. Neapolitan unity, with 
the iudependeuce and dignity of the nation, was exclusively 
personified in the perjured old driveller who crawled at thtf heels 
of a foreign general hack to the ptvlace of his ancestors. 

It is not even indispensable that the occupant of the throne 
should personally desrire the enforcement of his rights. In Italy, 
at least, Austria exercises a supreme authority,»and secures for 
princes all the g,uthority which the/ ought to claim, event if they 
are lax in the euforedment of their prerogatives. The occupation 
of,Tuscany after the Revolution of Ib^ffwas, in the first In- 
stfljace, demanded by the iseigning sovereign; but at a later period, 
^‘remonsLi'ances against Uie . arbitrary coadji,Qt..of the Austrian 
geh^rals were sHettced* and he was reminded that lie .yras himself 
.an archduke of the Imperial iiouse.* Ferrara,..was .held in 18-17 
and 184S,agaiust thf. repeated protests, of^ the -Pope, who is un- 
doubteilly by virtue.of'hisoj|ice th^e moat legitimate of eovereigjcs;, 
hut at that timo Pius IX. Av;a3.-.$ri’00PPuaiy,..fought by himself 

■a m ' ' « ' 
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and by otherJ to be favourable to the proves of liberty aud to 
the iodef^ndence of Italy. ThacAastriaa occupation was there¬ 
fore continued in compliance} with the^ssomed deairo of an ideal 
* or abstract Pope, who, as it soon appeared, was not oniitly repre¬ 
sented by the autual successor of St. Peter. It is believed that 
the Begettt dS Parma in the course of last year objected to the 
occupation of her son's dominions by a foreign-force; but the law 
of nations has of late years sanctioned all measuins tending to 
the.enforcement of order; and order itself has came to mean Uttle 
' more than the negative of*libprty. It is compatible wdth the pre¬ 
valence of assassination^—with the occupation of the roads by 
banditti—and especially with the substitution of martial law for 
the operations of the ordinary tribunals. A free press and a re¬ 
presentative Government form almost the only institutions incon- 
fcistent with order. There can he little doubt that the crusade 
against England which absolutist and ulti’omontane journals are 
incessantly preaching, would be adopted as highly conducive to 
order and conformable to international law, but for certain mate¬ 
rial difficulties which are readily appreciated by prudent states¬ 
men. 

The French occupation of Rome rests on a somewhat different 
footing. The temporal sovereign of the Ecclesiastical Btates is 
fdso the spiritual chief of the Catholic world; and the accident 
which gave him on Italian principality has long since been con¬ 
sidered a political axiom, and incorporated into tlio public Jaw of 
Europe. It is thought to concern the dignity of each great Ca¬ 
tholic monarch;^ that the Pope should neither be a subject nor a 
dependent of any other Power. Even Avignon, during the papal 
soMmi and the absence of the Popes from Home, was held 
in full spvereignty; and the Church retained the city and the 
a^oining county down to the Revolutiou. At the Congress of 
Vienha, Austria displayed a strong inclination to appropriate the 
Legations; hut except during the short interval in which JQ^ome be- 
oame aDepartmentof the French Empire, it has been admitted tJmt 
the capital was the unalienable property of the Holy See. It is easy 
for diplomatiststto prove that the patrimony of.the Church is held 
in bust for the faithful or foV the legitimate Govpmments which 
represent them; and it follows thht the Pope’s unfortunate sub¬ 
jects fall under the )>an of monarchical Christendom if they 
attempt successfully to shake off the clerical yoke. In 1848, aU 
parties in the French Asisemhly, except the Red Bepublioans, 
concurred ip»-the policy of restoring Pins IJL’by arms. Tfi© 
leaders ^ Jme minority, wish justice and with the letter of their 
new-mw oottstitutioi^ on their side, mig^t perhaps have baffied 
thei^ if tiiey had possos^d mstinot of bee and. 

Pairuamentary;'g>ot^ment; but Jacobins are as intolerant of a 
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majority as of a hereditary despot. On the first h^tile vote, the 
Opposition descended into, theetreets, and prepared for another 
ei-vil commotion, while Paris - was yfet reeking with the («mage 
of June. The ruling party rejoic^in thei opportunity of pro-’ 
scribing- and banishing the hostile faction,,, and the Orlesnist 
Thiers and the Legitimist Berryer supported the project, of inva¬ 
sion by which the-Bepublioau Cavaignac hoped to secure the 
influence of tito. priests at the impending Presidential election. 
The Bonapartista reaped the harvest sown by their rivals, and the 
piety of France was satisfied by the fetum of the Pope to his 
dominions over the ruins of the godless Kepublic. In tliis instance, 
at least, whatever moral indignation might be felt, there can be 
little doubt that the English Government judged rightly in ab¬ 
staining from interference. Protestant remonstranoes would only 
have inflamed Catholic zed, and furnished it with additional pre^ 
texts for encroachment. The llepuhlic which had taken the 
place of the runaway Pope was revolutionary, seditions, and 
scliismatical; but patronage ofiered by heretics would probably 
have alarmed even the insurgent population. An invader gains an 
inestimable advantage w’hen he can persuade himself and others 
that ho is the champion of religion. The French may perhaps 
in time become tired of their unresisted claims to act as policemen 
and' beadles for the protection of a clerical govemmepf. In the 
meantime, they have the negative merit of keeping out an Aus¬ 
trian garrison. 

The original and* necessary fiction of the indivisible unity of 
States has thus practically developed itself i^to a system of 
mutual insuriince among kings. The rules of international law 
which have been deduced from the theory deserve little &oral 
deference; but statesmen must regard them with the respect and 
attention which belongs to every existing fact. No single Power 
can effectually counteract the policy which is supported by tioarly 
the whole collective force of the Continent. England, although 
not altogether guiltless of ilndne sympathy with delinquent 
monarchs, has in general kept aloof fi’om the.politieal combinations 
of the absolute Powers. In the time of Napole»Dn, the indepen¬ 
dence of natioiis was in fact ide'ntifi^d with the restoration of’the 
legitimate dynasties.' Spain for|;ot in hatred of a foreign invader 
the vicious imbeddity of the Bourboi^, and Pius VII. was 
regarded as a saint and* a martyr by the people who suffered 
, under the mushroom despotism of a- Freneb Prefect-General. 
4lter the restoratiori of peace, 'Lord Castler^fgh reused bis ad- 
h^on to the Holy Alliance, and Mr. Canning protested strenu¬ 
ously against the expedition of the' Duke pf Angbul^me. Neith^f . 
Italy nor Hungary Oan atti^ute to the EngHdit Government any 
direct participation in thf (oxerciseyif force ftom whioh^they 
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Thettation hfts sbtu'cd witli, its rulers tbe responsibility 
of ft^^taiijiiig*fvom crusades m fu^oui* of liberty. When civcum- 
^an.ces render,sjjph jnterfejronce necessary or advisable, there 
• will be Ro difficulty^n finding reasons to justify it. One of the 
supplementary excuses put .foi^ard for the assistance 'offered to 
julei^ against their subjects, is derived frqya the supposed interest 
of established gqye^monta in maintaining order ,and legitimacy. 
It is said tliat any man has a natural right when his neighbour’s 
house is on fire to anticipate the extension of the conflagration to 
liis own. *" 

It is on the same pretext that tlie rare efforts of liberal diplo¬ 
macy have been jfeunded. It is urged with much plausibility 
that it is. better to obviate revolution than to suppress it; and 
even continental ministers have occasionally admitted that tyranny 
may be carried so far as to provoke, though not to justify, resist¬ 
ance. Thirty years ago, ail tlie great.Powers concurred in a 
representation to Gregory XVI. that the administration of the 
Ecclesiastical States was even too imbecile and atrocious. The 
sufferings of the inhabitants might exclusively concern the Holy 
Esther and the College of Cardinals; but insurrections occasion¬ 
ally broke out, and they might possibly extend from Romagna 
intO;Lombardy. The Pope, as might have been expected, declined 
nr neglected to follow the friendly advice of his allies and pro¬ 
tectors ; bdt the remonstrance remained as a'precedent for future 
diplomatic intervientiorfs. The President of the French Republic, 
who had Ifimself formerly joined an armed rebellion against the 
Papal Govemtufot, attempted, after the capture of Rome, by his 
letter to Colonel Ney, once more to influence the domestic policy 
of Ihb Vatican; but the' owner of an unalienable property has 
little motive for troubling himself to prfeserve it. A new revolu¬ 
tion, foll6wed by a second retirement to’ Gaeta, would only throw 
upon i’raned the.necessity of sending another army to prove that 
the king or emperor for the time bring was still the eldest son of 
the Church. 

The secret his^|||i^f the Congress of Paris is not yet known 
to the world; b^&iilf^puld seem that Lord plarendop adi'oitly 
made use of an ^tkbil^lhed fletioK. to introduce, into the protocols 
an authoritative protest ‘ against'the misgayernment of Naples. 
TJfe communication addressed by Count,Wriewski to,tlie Pleni- 
p^ntiaries, at ,jne the latest sittings, was evidently n com- 
pfpmise .resulting from .s^arjite disc.pssions with the.representa- 
of E|^8fid»,,Md^]^ihaps of §ardmia.' The offlnrii^e fiienace 
ageist the.de«uncia^on of the liberty of ,fJie press, 

price of French concuh-enceJ r tbe moiuferio 
a^dr^s^ |a^|,.Kmg‘of Naples. Itoyould havis beqti an unpre- 
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eedentt?cl innovation if the C<ln^«j$s had been askedAo sympathija? 
with the victims who linger irf' the^ dungeons of Ischia und of 
Procida: but it was easy to assert, without special consideration 
of the facts of the case, that the cruelty and perfidy of the king,* 
however laudable in tliemselves, endangered the tranquillity of 
Italy, and consequently the peace of Kurope. The fact of remon¬ 
strance was far more important than the' conventional excuse by 
which it might be introduced, i’he protest of the Great Powers, 
or of France and England, against th^ shameful misgovernment 
of Southern Italy could not fail to be generally accepted as an 
admission that the king" had exceeded the large extent of licence 
allow'cd to legitimate monarchs. 

In politicid controversies, fictions possess a great advantage 
from offering no point of attack to an adversary. No logical 
triumph can be gained by the denial of a major, which the 
adversary knows to be untrue. The King of ]^ples at once 
declared with sincerity, and probably Avith truth, that the soli¬ 
citude of the Allies for his security was founded on a miscon¬ 
ception. His imprisonments and his system, of terror may pos¬ 
sibly render insurrection impracticable; but the interference of 
England was not exactly intended to take place in the exclusive 
interest of the Neapolitan crown. All honest men, below tho 
degree of diplomatists, consider that the only redeeming feature 
of oppression is the same Avhich seems exclusively objectionable 
in the eyes of absolutists, its tendency to provoke resistance and 
punishment. Man/ Englishmen will sympathise with the old 
poetical belief that it is a divine interposition Avliich hardens the 
hearts of tyrants; but as long as a legitimate object cap ^ be 
secured in conformity with established forms, it is absurd to raise 
unnecessary obstacles by criticising diplomatic phraseology. The 
public censure pronounced against the King of Naples was not 
less a gain to humanity, because it was professedly dictated by a 
solicitude for the security of Governments, 

In the case of Sardinia there might,i}e so;^. fqtOidation for the 
complaint, which was purely convention^ ^ii-.^S part of England 
and of France. The discontent of thq Ital|^ .mineral occasipns 
a vexatious vigilance on the part,of AnstriW; and compels Piedmont 
to maintain aij armyVhich constitutes a heayy burden on the 
finances of the State. . Count Cavour, at feast; was in earnest in 
his protests, although his colleagues at the Congress might 
interest themselves only for the NeapoliUln popiAadon, or for 
their crowned bppwssor. Incidentally it may be r^nhrked, that 
among other advantages confefred oh the Italian cause by the 
estabusbpjient pf a consfitutjonal system in^Mdinia, not the least 
is the diplomatic locus standi which alliahbe with a Govem- 
[Yol. LXVin. No. CXXXIJL]— New 8«lius, Vol. XII. No. I. 0 
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ment, at the time liberal and iegitimate, gives to Englibh 
ttimsters ^ho desire to favour thef independence of the Peninsula. 
Exiles and BepubUcon ^tbosktsts uhght to feel that foreign 
‘co-operation am. oflif bn $^btaiaed hj recognised anthorities. 
“ Itmy" ao^ tbe form excelleat watchwords, but at 

present tbey tttb and abi^Otiona. It is impossible 

to assienef tbM ^ nation i»^represented %j a few individuals 
waodwdiy nndar natg^saaiotMt d^guises over the face of Europe. 
The Ooozt of Turin ha% a local and legal existence, and a 
fiiendly power may ftopedj getkrantee its tercitdries against 
foreign invasion. Tho possible danger to the Sardinian Crown 
from the civil discontent of the* neighbouring population, has in 
this instance fttrnished a pretext for an irftarvention whicli might 
otherwise have been impossible. 

It is tho business of ambassadors and of foreign secretaries to 
sec that an acl^of interference is brought into harmony, as far ns 
possible, with diplomatic forms and propriefaies. It is for the 
nation and for the Government which represents it to detennine 
whether there is su^cient ground for an exceptional intervention 
between an independent sovereign and his subjects. As a general 
rule, it is both inexpedient and unjust to encourage resistance to 
established authorities. However anomalous or undesirable a 
form of Oowemmmt mtk^ be thought, it must be presumed that the 
strongpit if not the better part of the nation acquiesces in its 
existenee. It is nneiess to entrust power to a feeble minority, or to 
a mnltitilds(|t» 0 |raric to maintai;n superiority.'' A community is m 
stable equiBbrinm only when those who are strongest find thein- 
selyes st thohoad of afSsirs. It often hsppgns that the natural 
adjustment of forces is deranged by exceptional circumstances or 
by the advantage of possesmon; hut a foreign Government cau 
seldom judge of the true balance, and the probability is, that alien 
interrersnoe will serve rather to disturb than to restore the true 
relations of parties awd'o:^ilSSes. Assistance offered in the 
establishment of a^ oOBsdiutfoH involves the subsequent duty 
of securing its^,4|UjMeuaft^; but a right of habitual inter¬ 
ference is alto^t^nKt*ti|coDS^steuf with the independence of the 
proteoted State. In t^dem tim^ a siuiilar relation has seldom 
been established, except for oppression. Catherine 

and Frederick guaranteed the afoindii^cial constitution of Poland, 
and they attempted to extead''th«drihalefai patronage to -Sweden. 
The Pnufida agents Oouri: of Gustavus made no secret of 
their detimoibation to use the power which tl»y claimed for the 
parpqt^^ weakening a nei^hbouf who might possibly become a 
fonai^ble rivaL The Bussian Comt Assumed a protectorate 
ovpr'tbe'outlying dependencies of Turkey, and ail hut succeeded 
in sstabfi^nng a sunjlar control over the Christian population of 
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the empire. No miiioi* State can afford to purj^haae domestic 
liheity at the cQst.of subjeedag its own Gro^j^nmeat^to.the 
dictates of a foreign nation. * . t 

As the proposed Wldb edIMSnfid, at least in the 

first instancy to a h^ i!sB&ion,ftra>i|W>t liue^ itdllid paibaps have 
been no valid obj^e^M a deid<MS(t%a ^ Neapo¬ 

litan Conatitutio]^ l^pcoept dha^' 4t irtwdm jkwgiffiSeiltfMk^ been 
.useless. djie l^hsh rep^|a9fe«li|^liN|i 
his object l^ehad acted alone; oltaiiwnifetijipt^^pera* 

dpn of sa idly> it was MoesMill to fenednce the exi^se of on 
absolutely^di^endent d^eiewpto < practical purpose in 

view, it was ^evident that^A'tn^.l&eto Aastiia or fipm France 
would, bei far more than 4 firesh promulgaUuu of the 

opinions repeat^V by the English Government. It 

would have 'lA^pose to Count Walewski a protest 

againi^ tis?; foroib|a^^ito^^ of representative institutions; 
but the F»noh have little desire to see monarchy 

re^oiaiLl^^^^^G^hiardity orJtO a scandal. No satire is so offen¬ 
sive caricature of a questionable peculiarity. 

There are if^ies at Paris ; there are political prisoners at Cayenne; 
the French press is subjected to restnctions which constantly 
interfere with its mdependence; hut still there is a wide difftience 
betw^ Frai^ and Naples; nm could any acooCateon be more 
offensive thad the toOlit saabseqtitotlir to^tomnd w a Ntofohtan 
de^teb, thto all the aeta of ^erdwtod Diiighifc be ptoftUeled 
by^l^ boasted piroeess of retooripig ordto otMl^the Umpire. 
The ^npps^ and middle dasima imi, itonm ato fi^t aabjet^ to a 
chronic tet^, th<|^edacatton M the people Is hot dehlxyrately 
discoqittehimeed. Tlie joteUectoKil sad pohlaoal anstocraey of 
the padiammtary epoch is allowed to hve in tranquilhty> on con¬ 
dition of ahstinenfia fro^ plots and &om aotiye opposition. 
Thiers and Guizot, JTocqt^^ville cmd Montalemhert,'still iimuence 
opinion, by their writings, wlaM il^ttoio ja laagpidimg in chains 
for the crime of having heheved Sfil^lwtved hie sovereign. 

Notiyithstanding the luhewarmBees wh^has been since dis¬ 
played, ^lere is no mm>on to doubt ]^at f|^t|iMich Govemipent 
really desired to ohedr>the pe&l^es of the Neapohtan 

tyrant. The^seinK^^p)^tj»i:^^ of Vienaat and of 6t. reters- 
burg has the fitof toe hi^ oomiphmemt of 

assuming t£^«no oth^ 

oppression; bo^the oomjpmants £inperor 

Napoleon cm toe grottna of Jbis aa^totol periUdy/luply a seveore 
censure on ids sagaeily and, flimne^ Ew, ^ contmental oour- 
ripr might think a hurst of moml Indimfitson more respectable 
tban a.hypoontieal sympplfay dmtoted by deference to the wish^| 
of iEh^gla^ The miBgoveaninejnt oemeuntd by the Allies la of 
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onlinnry kin(l!% The King of Naples may find excuses plausible 
enough fof absolutist judges, -wheti lie delbnds the suppression of 
the constitution tvhich he voluntarily and expressly continued 
after the disturbances of May, 1848. 'The employmont of smile? 
judges and of false ^vitnesses prompted by the police, the scaii- 
<Ialous disi'egard of truth iu evidence and of law in criminal pro* 
ccedings-—above all, tlie shocking cruelty practised on a multitude 
oJ* innooont victims, may have excited genuine disgust in France 
us well as in England. 

The inornl grouml on which the intciTcntiou was hnsoil, dis- 
jicnses witii tile necessity of h raiiiute in(].niry into the disthicl 
ciiUTiis of tSieily and of the united kingdom on the assistance of 
England. The perfidy and ininimanity of tiie King have heen of 
late years most strikingly exhibited in his dealings with his sub¬ 
jects on this side tlie Earo. The people of Sicily were opeit 
enemies, who, after partially conquering their iudejiendeuce, had 
d.qiosed tlie reigning dynasty. Since their overthrow by tbe 
fortune of war, the loaders have iu too many instances languisiied 
ill prison or in cxih’j but the victims Imvc been less iramodiatelv 
wilbin reach of (be Uovul cleraoncv, and successive Vicerovs 
liave been coinjiurafively iukowann iu earryiiigout tbeir master's 
vengonneo. The most conspicuous of the prisoners on the main¬ 
land were Bcither conspirators nor rebels. Their crime consists 
in serving their King according to the actual constitution of tin- 
country. 'J’he Neapolitan Chamber of Deputies supported tho 
policy of the G^pveniment in coercing the oioilian revolt; yet 
soon afterwards an absolute majority of the memhevs were eitiicr 
imprijpOned or- banished. If the English intervention had a 
political object, Bicily would on some ,groundH have a stronger 
claim to iwmpatliy. I'he only plausible charge of inconsisteuc} 
arising out of the mission of I.ord iMinto refers to the aifairs of 
the island. 


In the year 1847, before the outbreak of the European revoln- 
timis, l-'crdinand II. earned his nickname of Bomba, by Ids mode 
of suppressing apremature insurrection at lloggio and at Messina. 
Bo()u afterwards, the inhahijanls of IhUerma, indignant at the 
horrible oppression of their country, fqrnially avnounced tbeir 
intention tti renounce tbeir allegiance, unless a constitution was 
conceded before the King’s birthday, the J2th of January, 1818. 
On the arrival of the appointed day, the‘Sicilians kept their word; 
and a week later, the lioyal army under (Jeneral Desauget was 
ittteriy defeMbd. Before the end of Eehruary,. tlie whole island, 
Avith the exception of the fobts at Byraousg and JMcssina, tvtis iu 
the hands.;of the patriots. But for the fatal security whieli led 
them to n^lcot the capture of the citadel of Messinii, it is pos¬ 
sible that the suprepiacy*-of Naples might Imve been fUiallv 
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U-Tininated. Ifc was natural that the Englisli Gove/nmont slionld 
approve of successful resistanfte to^ a depotism uumj^haii ordi- 
uanly hiwloss. The French Revolution, wliich in its results 
swept away all the ancient securities of freedom in Kuiopo, had* 
found Sicily in possession of the ancient Norman Ooiistitution, 
which had suiwivod for seven or eight centuries. The old fran¬ 
chises had hcen respected hy the Swabian einperoi*s, by the 
Houses of Aragon and of Anjou, by Austria, hy Savoy, and even 
by tl)ti Bourbon cadets, who have nr^w possessed tlie crown for 
more tliiiu a hundred years. When tlio Royal family, expelled 
from their contiueiitai dominions, were occupying Sicily uudiu* 
continental protection, it was not unnatural tliat un attemi)L 
sliould ho made to transform the old leiidal Jabrie into a modern 
roprosentative system. Oonstituiiou of 181 ;i, established 

under tlie influence of Lord William Jientinck, Avas gcncriiiry 
believed to ])ossess the guarantee of England ; hut after tltc 
peace, Avlien. it WHS suppressed hy Ferdinand, Castleivagh 

was more solicitous for the rights of dynasties tliau for the liher- 
t.ies of nations. A doubt might exist whetlit*!' the institutions of 
Sicilv liad been forniallv guaranteed: hut it ?niglit have been 
irresistibly urged that tJ»e Uoyal act \vas a violation of interualioual 
right, as well as <if good faith and justice. ]ly a secret treaty 
<*on(*liided at Yicuua, Ferdinand had l)Ouud himself»to make Jiis 
<nvii political system conformable to that which might he esta¬ 
blished by Austria in the Lombard and Venetian iSugdom. 
Fhighiiid might have riglitfully, opposed a measure in itself 
obnoxious, which was avowedly dictated hy a foreign Power. 

Lord Minto at first endeavoured to negotiate between the insur¬ 
gents and the King; hvA the Govermneut of Palermo refused to 
accept thoConstitutiou which had been, in the mean timc^puhlished 
at Naples; and in April the Piirliameut, convened according to the 
provisions of 1812, proclaimed the deposition of the Bourbons 
from the throne. Tlie English agent had, in the mean time, 
declined farther interfereuco, and his mission soon uftcrwarfls 
tonniiiated. The Government, under the presidency of the 
Admiral Ruggiero* Settimo, inejude^ many estinmble and enlight¬ 
ened men; bi/t it committed tiit’ce fatal errors. The citaded of 
Messina was not stormed; Charles Albert w'as not assisted iiuhis 
struggle against Austria; and, above all,* the election of a king 
was delayed an deference to the republican party. One candi¬ 
date for the Crown, whoso pretensions have not generally been 
IvTiown, might possibly have displayed, in defence bS Sicili;ui iii- 
dopeiidence, those powers which have since astonished the world 
in a more conspicuous phyjo, though in a far more questionable 
cause, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, not yet President of the 
Frcuch Republic, intiiuajlcd to the ?rovi|ional Govcrnineut his 
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’vrillrngness to ^>ecomo the yuccessor of the dethroned Ferdinand 
but it io n<St surprising that little Attention was paid to the claims 
of a pretender, who, known only as an unsuccessful adventurer, 
was generally supposed to be a wrong-headed charlatan. A 
plausible and unobjectionable choice was at last made in the 
person of the Buke of Genoa, whose ancestors hod first taken 
the kingly title from Sicily; hut, in the mean time, the tide of 
Italian fortune bad turned. Charles Albert had been beaten back 
by RttdeUky from Mantua Jo Milan, and within l)is own frontier; 
and the Piedmontese prince thought himself compelled to refuse 
a crown wbiclt would not have been reeognisetl even by the 
English Government. On the subsequent conquest ol‘ the island, 
Admiral Parker and his ‘French colleague interfered, only for tiie 
pmposc of checking the vengeance of the Royal arms. Tlie 
acquiescence of England in the counter-revolutitm is tlie founda¬ 
tion of charge, so often repeated by absolutists, of treason to 

the cause of liberty- 

•• 

The only special claim of tl^e constitutional party in Naples to 
the assistance of Ejigland is founded on the share which wc 
took in the protection and restoration of tlio present dynasty. 
But for foreign protection, Ferdinand would have lost Sicily as 
Avoll as Naples; amV it is possible that Murat, in possession of 
both portion* of the kingdom, miglu. have, been able to maintain 
his power. In 1815 tlie legitimate monarch was conveyed to lus 
continenSil dominions by an English squadron. If his cause 
was then esteemQfl national and just, Napoleon was cliiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the mistake. Austria, long the most vigorous oonti- 
ncntal^hfRUpion of independence, and at the moment co-operating 
with England against the Russian usurpation of Poland, was. 
inveterately hostile to Murat. The rophicement of a Ufe-long 
enemy ^y an ancient dependent, was not unreasonably thought 
a triumph of English i>olicy. The atrocious misgovernment 
since practised for forty years by three generations o^* princes, 
may well excite resentment as well as indignation, though it may 
give us no diplomatic title to interfere. 

Tfie misgoverhment which^ has^ occasioned and justified the 
withdrawal of the English and Ecench Legations is the same 
in kind, and often in the individual oases, as that which was 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone in his celebrated pamphlet; but 
tho additional lapse of six or seven years*has added principal and 
interest to,|h‘e accumulated stock of iniquity, and, it may be hoped,, 
to tiie retribution. Every honest man in Europe was roused 
to indig^^n by the picture hf Poerio in chains six montbs after 

_ - I , _ _—— ... 

* This stafeemcat ia made on the oral authority of a Sicilian, &incc deceased,^ 
who held a high and confid^ial dfficc under the Provisional ^vemment. 
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his sentence. The misery wliicli, in common wjth his Jellow'- 
captives, he must have su&rei in six years of impri|onipent, is 
liorrible to think of* It matters litrfe whether the future reaction 
is called vengeance or justice—the native herb or the cultivated 
plant will be almost equally acceptable—provided indignation 
does-not balk and anticipate itself by assuming the form of 
assassination. The municipal laws of Naples, even anterior 
to the Constitution, were founded on the Code Napoleon. The 
administrative sysUan is an exact copy of that which has 
been found compatible, in Franco,, "s^ith order and wdth regular 
government, tliough unlortunately not with freedom. Thosinduco 
and ayyiunto corresporjd to tho mairc and adjoints. In a higher 
sphere, the intendenti and their deputies perform the ftiuctions 
of prefects sind sub-prefects. Tlie judges are, as in all other 
countries, hound to adinfuistcr the laws; witnessfes ai'e, it may 
he presumed, thcoreticully expected to swear to thatt^uth; and 
even policemen nominally exist for the protection ofW; commu¬ 
nity IVom criiuiual iraud and violet/ee. Tlio Irieuds of liberty 
desire little change in the existing system, except that it should 
bo maintained and enforced under the supetintciidenee of autho¬ 
rities representing ihe nation. The friends of Jiumanity complain 
not of bad hiws, but of utter deliaucc of law—of a tliorough- 
going and snccessfiil conspiracy to undermine all the sanctions 
of Imiiian society. ^Modern tyrants have attached tho name of 
ujiarchy to opposition offered to absolute rule, even when it is 
authorized by positive law. Tn 1812 it was the crime of (ler- 
luaiis who were suspected of disaflecliou to Napoleon, lu our 


own iiouerution the disease has become chronic under tho con- 



govenimont bj' fixed bnv was the only condition in which diAi could 
worthily exist; and desi)ots,, unfettered hy external rules, appeared 
to theni to stand witlioiit the pale of civilization, and to be ex¬ 
cluded from the human rights which they denied to others. 

The nccnracy of the ancient theory of anarchyor of lawlessness 
is sufficiently .illustrated hy thh proceeding of the King of Naples 
since 18IH.' In .lahuary of tfiat year, under pressure of a threat¬ 
ened insurrection, ho promised, and soon,afterward8 published, the 
Constitution which has. served as a pretext for liis subsequent 
persecutions. An if in anticipation of the zest which peijiuy 
might hereafter add to treason, Ferdinand seems 4o,have revelled 
in the use of those unctuous^ phrases which are so dear to pious 
yillany. The proclamation is made in the “awful.Name of the 
most Holy and Almighty God, the Trinity in Unity, to whom 
alqne it appertains to read the deptl^s of Ae heart, and whom we 
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loudly iuvolceyis the Judge of the simplicity of our iuteutioiis and 
of the. uii^eserved sincerity with cwhicli we have determined to 
enter upon the paths of the hew political order.” It is true that 
the more zealous revolutionists displayed much iudiscj’etion. In 
March they extorted further concessious from the King; and uu 
the IStli of May they gave him an excuse for attacking and 
defeating the population of tlie capital; but, after the victory of 
the Boyal troops, Ferdinand once more declared ‘^his fixed and 
irrevocable will to maintain the Constitution of the 10th of 
Fehrmury pure and free from every stain of excess. . . . It will 
be the sacrosanct altar, upon Avhich must rest the destinies of 
our most beloved people and our Crown. . . . Confide with l)ic 
utmost fulness of your hearts in our good faith, in our sense of 
religion, and in our sacred and spontaneous oatli." In the latter 
part of May the King was assuredly free from compulsion, and 
he still recognised his oath as spontaneous. After a dissolution 
the new Chambers were, in fact, summoned to meet, and tJiey 
were only finally dismissed ip iMarch, 1HU>. 

The prosecutions which followed, with all their horrible fraud 
and cruelty, wex*e intended to ])uuisli those who hud been guilty 
of three cognate offences. Fidelity to the Constitution, sympathy 
with the cause of lialiau unity, and consequent hostility to 
Austria, werp crimes not to be pardoned, oven though tliey wen; 
to be puuishcd under fictitious pretences. It is unnecessary to 
repeat tlie proofs of the King’s apparent complicity with the 
guilt of the coustitutioiuil party. His ostensible opinion as to 
the union of Italy is to bo found iu the Proclamation of the 7th 
of April, during the ministry of Trqja. “ We consider,” says the 
King, “ the Italian Jjeague as suhstantiaHy existing .... already 
wo have <^spatched an expedition by sea, and one division is in 
motion by land along the coast of the Adriatic, to act in concert 
with thb ai'my of Central Italy. The fortunes of our common 
country are about to bo decided on the plains of Tiombartly, and 
every prince and people of the peninsula is hound to hasten and 
share iu the stmgglc whicli is to secure her independence, liberty, 
and glory . . . ,%the contest will be for the mighty interest of 

Jtalidn nationality.Let \hcre he union, .self-devotion, 

and fortitude, and the independence of our lovely Italy will be 
ohtiuned/* About the same time, General Pepe, then in liigh appa¬ 
rent favour, and destined to the commaud'of the contingent on the 
Po, said to the King, Sire, having married an Austrian princess, it 
is to be expected that you should be averse to makihg war against 
that Powor.” Ferdinand rejAied without hesitation, “ You arc 
raistaken-r^Xliave alwayg detestcMl Austria.” It is possible that 
in this sli^le instance the King mayMmve indulged in a true 
statement, m'the just confidesace that it was calculated to produce 
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a. false! impression, roiifederates in ci’inie, and esi^bcidlly subor¬ 
dinates, seldom love their accomplices. TJie volunt%eiv who, 
by ox])ress pemission, remained witli the araiy of Charles Albert 
after the rccal of the coutiugeut, were, to the number of 6000/ 
refused permission to return to their native country on the temii- 
nution of the war. But exile is the mildest form of Neapolitan 
tyranny. 

Within a few days from the dissolution of the Chamber, 
Navarro, who has hy an undeserved compliment been called the 
Neapolitan Jeffries, was appointed Prosidunt of the Criminal 
Court. Before the end of the following year, fifty-one judges 
were dismisstjd in various parts of the kingdom, that their places 
niigliL be filled hy more trnstwortliy instruments of oppression. 
'Die atrocities which followed have resounded throughout Europe : 
but up to the present time no improvement has taken place in 
ilie administration of jiistioo. IMr. dadstone*s residence at 
Naples oceuiTed in tlio autumn of 1850, jind his letter to Lord 
Aberdeen, after being uselessly submitted to the delinquent 
flovernineut, was published in the following spring. The charges 
wliicli were flien brought against tlio liigliest authorities 
of the State have been amply confirmed, both hy the official 
attomj)ts to confute them, and l)y the subsequent practice of 
similar iui<[uitics. "rijc incessant systematic, delibentte violation 
of the law by the power appointed towaU-h over it,"—“the violation 
ot' human and written law carried on for tlie purpose of violating 
every other law, uiiAritteu and (‘Lornal, human ^lud divine—the 
•wholesale persecution of virtue when united with intelligence/'— 
“ the bitter and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, liostility to 'what¬ 
ever ill the nation reallyliyes and moves,"—“the perfectpvostitu- 
(iim of-tlio judicial office which has made it, under veils*only too 
threadbare and transparent, the degraded recipient of the ^vilest 
and clumsiest forgeries, set up wilfully and deliberately, by the 
immediate advisers of the Crown, for tlie purpose of destroying 
the freedom, ay, and even if not by capital sentences, the life of the 
most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished and refined of the 
whol(' community,"*—“ the savage and (3owardly system of moral 
as well as in a lower degree ,of physical, torture,"—all these 
crimes were brought home to the Government, and rnoi’c 
espe(;ially to the King. Some surprise was occasioned hy tht! 
whimsical protests iuten^persod through this fierce philippic, 
against all attempts to weaken the Divine authority of establislu'd 
governments; but* Mr. Gladstone on this, as on*many other 
occasions, proved that a hairsiilittiu^ sophistical theorist may, 
iu action, be a man of enej^y and resolution. It is said that 
the contrivances by whicdi ho procured a portion of his information 
wc're both ingenious and daring. ' The Neapolitan authorities 
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found with tiSttonishment. that an English ex-minister had made 
bis way tl) the dungeon ^vhere prisoners of his own rank and of 
his own political opinions were bound in pairs by a heavy chain 
* which was never loimened night or day. 

The moral degradation of the culprits was singularly illustrated 
by the manner in which the accusation was met. The authors of 
the official answer, entitled “ UasHcgnci degli errori e ddle 
fallacie dul Signor Gladstone, dr:, displayed an 

audneityof falsehood and cynical obtuscuoss of perception which 
might »loue have proved the snhstnntial justice of the chnrgos 
which had been made. An unpublished copy of the Apology 
having been entrusted to a newspaper correspondent, himself 
an agent aud acoumplice of the Court, the summary which was 
communicated to English readers was materially altered from the 
6riginaL Another wretched pamphleteer, employed for the same 
purpose, was compelled to invent falsehoods of his own less 
incredible than those which were intended for continental ct)n- 


sumption. The Paris Univers alone, witii its priestly sympathy 
for crucify and fof injustice, adopted and reproduced the sub¬ 
stance of this shameless delence. Tlie official apologist, in one 
part of his arguiueut, actiuilly quoted as an independent autliorily 
the merconarv scribbler who had been in the first instance com¬ 


missioned to take otf the cltect of Mr. (iladstone’s statements in 


Eugiand. A full and eloquent confutation of tho falsehoods 
contained in the Enssegnn, including many additional illustra¬ 
tions of judici/il and cxccutiro iniquity, Is contained in tho 
‘^Detailed Exposure of tlie Apology," composed on the spot as, 
the Jesuit of careful investigation in the autumn of 1851.^ The 
writer confirms Mr. Oladstono’s representation that in tho cele¬ 
brated trial of tlie Uitita Italiana no credible proof was tendered 
that ^uch a society had ever existed, while the statement that 
Poevio had been one of its members was shown on the part 
of tile prosecution to be almost impossible. The defendant, to 
show the impossibility of his having treated the police witness 
Jen'olino as a confidant, produced a letter which had been in his 
possession befole the date ol* the alleged conversations, in which 
the some informer denounced hiip to the police.* The President 
Navarro received the letter, not for the jmrposeof discrediting tho 


• The author of the "Detailed Exposure^’ was the late Mr, Henry 
Cliicf Secretary to the Government of Malta. His sympathy, at 
the S8anststiipe*ontbusiastm and clear-headed, with the feause of Italy, was 
farther shown by a History of tfe War of 1848 ajid 1849, contained in two 
articles in the ^'Edinburgh Review.’* At Malta he W'as known to many of 
the exiles as a benefactor dnd cordial frieml< To the memory of one of tlicir 
number he addressed, shortly before his own decease, a singularly graceful 
and touching poem^ WhieJj app»red'iu The Emminer eaily iu 1855. 
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■witness, bixt as evidence of the statements which iljfcontaincHl to 
the prejudice of Poerio. Amon^ many proofs of offieitfl wicked¬ 
ness contained in the “Detailed Exposure,” one may be selected for 
repetition. At the close of tlie prolonged invBstigation, the judges * 
drew up a confused Deci»io»i, or statement of the facts supposed to 
be proved, and adding the sentences on the several prisoners, 
returned the document to the Dei}artment of Justice, 'fhe^ 
minister then employed an advocate unconnected with die cause, 
to deduce from the Decistoni, under t]xo technical title of <7ow- 
sideranti, the grounds on wliich the decision w'us applied to the 
cases of the respective prisoners. J'he complete judgment was 
finally publislied as proceeding directly from the Court. Thus the 
sentences were passed before the grounds on which they were 
founded had even been devised. 

Mr, Gladstone and other writers who denounced the wicke<l*- 
uess of the Government and of its tribunals, necessarily confined 
themselves to a limited selection of farts. The detailed reports 
of trials produced oven a deeper impression of disgust on-those 
who liad the opportimity of consulting thenj. It appeared that 
the mockery of justice, which wouhl have been burlesque if it 
had not so horribly pervaded every portion of the process, the 
statements of witnesses, the questions on tlie part of the prosecu¬ 
tion, tliO conclusions drawn hy the Court fr*om llio various allega¬ 
tions, were systematically calculated to sustain the fabric of false- 
Jiood, Numerous witnesses retnicted stateincuts which they had 
uuid(* in prison, on flic ground that their words l^ad been dictated 
hy police agents und(*r uiiumces, and sometimes hy torture. In 
almost every insfaiujc the public prosecutor demanded the punish¬ 
ment of the repentant iuforuici’; and the judgment frequently 
recited the testimony given under constraint, without •reference 
to tlie subsequent retractation. Among the pretexts for yne of 
the sentences, it was stated that the prisoner had been in the 
habit of entering a provincial town at night, and in a clandestine 
manner, of course for suspicious piuqjoscs. It was not thought 
worth wliile to notice that the accused had proved that, residing 
in Naples, he was in the habit of visiting his father in the towi 
which was the •scene of his injagiuary plots. Starting from the 
capital early in the moraiiig, ho could only reach his clestinaUoti 
after nightfall, and his journeys had bcen*uniformly performed in 
u carriage, subject, no doftbt, to numerous demands for his pass¬ 
port, on the part of the police. A hostile witness in England 
might accuse an opponent of lurking in a neighhohAood which 
he might frequent; but a judge would require some proof of the 
imputation, even if it were pot voluntarily*cxplained away. 

3’he more tragic pvoseentions we»e occasionally relieved by 
judicial conspiracies, almost humoitus ^n their undisguised 
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rascality. 1ft was exi^ected, as a matter of course, tliat tLc wit¬ 
nesses sJfbuld be perjured' agenfe of the police, and the judges 
corrupt and docile instrumeuts of the Government. The sup- 
"posed act, or corpu8\lelicti, was iii a majority of instances a mere 
* fiction, invented to colour the vengeance which hud really been 
provoked by loyalty to a sovereign who, for tl)e time, called him- 
;Belf constitutiounl. It might nt least have heeii expected that 
the prisoners should be hontf objects of accusation: but 
experience shelved that evpn tlie dock of tlic criminal court was 
sometimes occupied by accomplices of the prosecution. The 
object of the fiu’ce Avas to procure a confession which might 
appear to impHoale some innocent person. Such devices have 
been attempted in other countries, l)Ut seldom on so large a scale, 
[u the autumn of 1851 a trial, iii wdiieli it was attempted ta 
jtrove the complicity of the English minister, occupied the court 
ibr a considerable time. When <he desired scandal had been 


extracted and made public, the proceedings Avere brought to 
a close by sentenre.s of unexampled leniency, Avliichprobably werti 
never enforced. It A^as Avell knoAA’U that the plot had, as usual, been 
contrived by the police; and that the accusers, the witnesses, and 
the accused belonged to the IJnita, not of Italy, hut of the groat 
corporation of sbiiTL Neapolitans spoke of sucli transactions to 
their English friends, us of a AveU-known and familiar system, 
Avith shrugs uud smiles, as of men who find a mohiueholy 
axnusement in the helplessness of their own indignation. 

For fiA'e years, the victims of these devilish persecutions liave 
been languishing in dungeons. Mr. (rladstono conjectured the 
number of political prisoners in 1850 at about 20,000; and the 
accuracy of his estimate is homo oTit by many Avoighty arguments 
in the “rDctailed Exposure.” The official apology had, with 
characteristic mendacity, reduced the list to 2000: but it Avas 
proved that the actual returns from single prisons in many 
instances outnumbered the total amount assigned to entire 
provinces. I'he author of the “ Russegna,” after stating that 
many of the 2000 had since been released by Royal clemency, 
was nut ushamcli to publish ]isls of pardons cOnttiiniug a greater 
miraber of names than those whicji had preAuously been admitted 
JV5.representing the prisoners. It is difficult to judge whether 
the number of sutfercis has been reduced or increased. Rut 


within the present year a cii*cular ins^truoted the police agents 
throughout the kingdom to arrest all persons Avho wore beards 
or UHseeirily hats, avIio were supposed to read newspapers Avith 
too much eagerness, and especially all avIio expressed sympathy 
with France and England in the A\'ar with Russia, The flogging 
commission was instituted as an accessory to the'same policy of 
repression. The polife haVe authority to inflict blows on almost 
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all persous whom they choose to accuse or suspect o&auy political 
unsGUudiiess. Yet corporal punishment before trial itj a# dis¬ 
tinctly illegal in Naples as in England or in the United States. 

Komonstrau^e may fail to produce any immediate efleot; hut 
it will at least ton^ to correct the judgment of the oi>pressed 
population, and perhaps to suspend their despair. The long- 
continued association of power and prosperity with crime tends 
to corrupt the Judginent ; and it is well to remind the people 
that Governments fur more powerful than tlieir owir utterly dis- 
npj)rove of the existing tyranny. Pul^lio opinion is in all com- 
muni ties, to a great (?xtcnt, composed of the worsliip of strength ; 
but in countries whei'o Ireedom has been rarely enjoyed, it contains 
seurcely any other clement. The Neapolitan police instinctively 
iUTived at a. just conclusion Avhcu they endeavoured to coheeal 
from tlieir uu)ia 2 )py Hock the news that Sebastopol laid fallen! 
Wliile the title to a. house depends on its being kept by a strong 
niiiii armed, tlio tidings that a stronger than he is aiijn-oaching, 
naturally produce an expectation of change, lllnstcring jnu- 
cJamiitions, displays of troops nud of cannon^ the Iloyal affecta¬ 
tion of indifference or of triumph, will l)ut partially deceive tho 
nation. The certainty will remain, that England and Evance 
have expressed tlieir disjilcasure ; and none Imt tlie lowest rabble 
(;an suppose that, if the two Cireat Towers liavo jiaused, tlieir 
hesitation is owing to fear. 'Jlie voluntary forbearance of an 
irresistible adversary, furnishes no safe jivetext for boasting. The 
disappointment jn'otKiecd by moderate and partial measures may 
easily be excused ; but hasty critics go too far when they pi*o- 
poiuul the doctrine that a threat ought always, if ineffectual, i^o ho 
followed by a hhnv. It is the want of poAver to strike, and not Ihe 
absence of will, Avliich renders mena(.‘es contemptible. VTbe dis¬ 
approbation which is exjjressed l>y coolness, or by sus^iendiiig the 
ordinary forms of courtesy, has the advantage of deliberate iude- 
Jiniteness. It may he tlio final penalty of misconduct, but it 
may also im^dy a pui'iioso of further notion; in the meantime, 
the clioice and the kuow’ledge of the future remains wdth the 
judge, and not with the oftbndev. 

Tliere may appear to be suffibienf grounds for censuring the 
Government, as deficient either in prudence or in vigour; but uo 
libcnil 2 >ulitieian ought to concur in any hostile movement Avhicli 
is not suggested by genuine sympathy with the cause of Italy. 
Eor seven or eiglit years it has been asserted in all parts of 
Europe that Lortl Vulmerston prompted and then abandoned the 
national movement in ISiy. * The‘charge, although fardVom 
literally true, is founded, as we have already shown, on plausible 
grdunds. The Eoreign Seer^tary sympathized to a certain extent 
Avith the efforts of the Sicilians, and he>cord^ally ap]>roved of the 
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grant of a Ooustitution to Naples, It is unknown whether his 
passiTe acquiescence in the subsequent counter-revolutions was 
suggested by his own estimate of political expediency, or by the 
* scruples of coUeagites far less adviuiced than hijnself; but the 
charge of deserting the liberal party has seldom been brought 
forward by those who are supposed to have been betrayed and 
sacrificed. The complaints of English perfidy arc echoed to 
this day by the absolutist journals of Paris, and ui'ged by the 
servile courtiers of Vienu^. The King of Naples was, as it has 
been soon, so far from appreciating the services rendered to his 
cause, that, in the course of Lis political trials, some of his 
favourite witnesses were employed to implicate Sir William 
Temple, together with his Sardinian colleague at Naples, in one 
of the conspiracies invented by the police. Tlte patriots of 
Italy may have been disappointed or bftbndod; but on the whole 
they have been just and generous to England. They will 
scarcely approve of complaints that the recent inlcrfereuco was 
ineflBcient, on the part of those who, in substixnco, maintain that 
the Government ou^lit not to have interfered at all. Friendly 
intentions are seldom rewarded witli gratitude, unless they result 
in practical services; but tlie failure to confer a benefit is cer¬ 
tainly no cause for resentment. The recal of the Embassy 
offered a favourable contrast to Prince Gortsehiikoft"s circular of 
last autumn. 

When it is assumed that an effort to check Neapolitan tyranny 
was justifiable jn principle, the farther question arises whether 
the pit>«eedings of the English Government were uom])atiblc with 
prudence, and, as far as circumstances allowed, cflectiYC, It 
must he remembered that the possibilities of useful iitterferenco 
lay witben a nan-ow range. The suggestions of the democratic 
exilof in general have no practical application to Lord Clarendon 
and his colleagues. When an orator recommends to a popular 
audience active co-operation Avith revolution on the Continent, 
he tacitly implies an opinion that the nation must, in tlie first 
instance, regenerate itself by a revolution or sweeping readjust¬ 
ment of institutions at liomo. It Avould be absurd to complain 
that Queen, Lords, and ('ommbjis refrained from a crusade for 
tke universal establishment of the social and democratic Kepublic. 
A minister professing ►such a policy, if it is possible to imagine 
his existence, would fail to find a single supporter in either 
House of Parliament. A portion of the classy who govern the 
oountfy BMght be better disposed to sympathise with an insur¬ 
rection in favour of a consfttutioilal government; but there is at 
present no ostensibl® party in Naples with whom a Liberal 
alliance ooold be formed. Subject races, as the Hungarians or 
die inhabitants of Ipmb^dy, may be aided by foreigners to rise 
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against their alien rulers; but domestic discontent can seldom 
be presumed ns a ground for armed interference. '• ^ 

It may be said that, although the English Goveniment had 
neither the right nor the power to restore Neapolitan liberty, yet 
the protest against the existing cruelty and anarchy ought to 
have been more vigorously enforced. The answer will be, that 
without the consent of France it was impossible to effect any 
practical good, and that an independent coadjutor necessarily 
influenced the joint proceedings. Th^ withdrawal of the ambas¬ 
sadors, ineffectual as it may have been at the time, w'as of itself 
a grave imiovatiop on the political traditions of Europe. The 
right which has been assumed of indicating displeasure against 
gross misgovermuent, involves the further right to redress tlie 
evil, when intervention may bo thought cxpc<lient. TJie English 
Government might easily have signified by the suspension of 
relations the disajiprobution which has boon frequently expressed; 
but the lesson to the King of Naples w’^as rendered far more 
serious and alarming by tlie paiticipiidon of France in the de¬ 
monstration. Censure on the part of a potentate who is neither 
scrupulous nor devoted to freedom, is in this case more impressive 
than the indignation which might be supposed to be prompted by 
love of liberty as Wf‘ll as by regard to humanity. 

King Ferdinand has, up to the present time, thought proper to 
treat the remoustranccs of the Western Powers wdth ostentatious 
contempt. The first rejdy of las Cabinet resembled the scolding of a 
virago after conviction at the bar of the Old Bailey;. Ireland, com ■ 
monly supposed on the Continent to be governed bymartiaJ law, aiid 
India, obscurely known by traditions handed down from the,days 
of Burke, fuinished obvious grounds of recrimination against 
England. The Emperor of tlic Fj’oncli was more awkwardly 
reminded that ho also had sugjjressed a Constitution, and sen¬ 
tenced political opponents without trying them. On reflection, a 
tone somewhat move modest and courteous was adopted; but the 
representatives of the remonstrant Courts wore allowed to depart 
tvitlioiit an audience; and the Swiss regiments are day after day 
reviewed as a warning to foreign meddlers. The lesson which 
has been administered may, nevertheless, houseful, if only because 
it may at any time be repeated in a more impressive form. 
Domestic tyranny is no longer conventionally exempt from super¬ 
vision ; and a distinct intimation has been given that no foreign 
accomplice will be allowed to avert its overtlufow. The oflioial 
catechism makes •the Neapolitan pupil ask of liis^instructor in 
political turpitude, whether “the Lfberols have not some reason 
to complain of the presence of Austrian troops, not content with 
their own dominions, but dictating the law in other Italian 
States?” The teacher replies, that “ Ifibends and felons ore right 
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in complainiitf? of the presence of x\uslrian troops, who are calletl 
in toyut^dowu Liberals and felons/’ The I'efined irony of the 
authorized doctrine will be blunted by the certainty that Austria 
'will not bopennitted to put Aovm the next liberal felony. The 
indigenous shim must contrive to inaintain the throiie which 
rests on their activity and ingenuity: but they will probably 
choose the same alternative Avith their brethren iir the satire of 
Giusti, by bawling the loudest for freedom and revolution; and 
by demanding, and if neepssary executing, tlie national sentence 
on llieir adored and absolute king. 

We may reject with contempt the hackneyed complaint that 
English influence is impaired by the jealousy felt throughout the 
Continent of a nation Avhich sympathizes with fivedom and with 
liumanity. It is certain that tlio courtiers and diplomatists of 
file absolute monarchies habitually speak of England W'ith f[ucrii- 
lons and impotent spite ; but material strength, accompanied by 
a steady resolution, will always secure allies when they art? 
Avanted, and it is easy to dispense Avitli flatterers. The Austrian 
Government, after faAvning on the French Emperor in vain, Avas 
eager to accept of English co-operation in tlio matter of tlic 
llcssarabiau frontie)’. A formidahli* enemy and poAverful Iriend 
has no occasion to fear wanton quaiTols. Even if the despots of 
Europe remixined obstinately distrustful, the present order (»f 
things is not eternal. Niue years ago, the majority of their 
number Averc fugitives from their capitals, or were engaged in 
humble iittemptsj.to conciliate the good will 6i' a dominant popu¬ 
lation. On some similar occasion it may be found ndAWitageons 
not tg have taken slmres in tin* joint-stock company of absolute 
rulers. A free and united Italy A\'ou)d be the natural ally of 
Englaud,*althougli the Tuscan and Neapolitan courts may now 
denounce the. hateful abode of heresy and of anarchy. 

A l^arliamentaiy disavoAval o^ the policy initiated by the 
Government is Imppily not to be feared. Hncli u demonstration 
Avould almost reconcile the servile ])arty throughout Europe to 
the country Avhich is the object of its deepest antipathy; but it 
would close up'the dungeons of Naples mom hopelessly tbau 
ever, by countei*actiug the terro;' wbicli can alene operate in 
faAiour of leniency on the Iloyal mind. If there lias been a want of 
vigour and of consistency, the defect may safely be pointed out; 
but it would be avcU to inquire whether "the victims of oppression 
themselves express dissatisfaction. When the national influence 
is used for an''honest purpose and in a right dkection, those who 
concur iU the general policy '6f the Inovcment ought not to thwart 
it in detail A desire to go farther is compatihle with a feeling of 
satisfaction that a minister has gone so far. To tlie honour t)f 
the country it. may saidj that no liberal movement in foreign 
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ufl'fiirs ^^ver fails *>f suppoi't. The reputation of Cjuming rented 
mainly on his opposition to t^]lQ Holy Alliance; and thp loug- 
coutinueil popularity of Lord Palmerston is founded on the belief 
that, notwithstanding many errors, his pohoy has, on the wholc^ 
been favourable to the cause of liberty throughout the world. 
His interference in the affairs of Naples was just in principle, 
although it has not liitherlo been found effective for its imme¬ 
diate purpose. 

The permanent regeneration of Italy must depend on itself. 
Tlio first test of national competei?cy for independence will 
consist in the ability to conquer it, whenever circumstances 
permit a renewal of the uhortive war of 1818. In fhose disastrous 
cari]paigns, sufficient^ relutation was given to tlic stale and 
caluinnious falselioocl, tliat Italians cannot fight. At Goito, and 
ill many other fields during their advama*, at the moment whoii 
liadetzky, breaking.up from his stiongliolds, penetrated tlieir e.\- 
tended line, and even on the fatal field of Novara, the Piedmouteso' 
maintaiued their ancient fame for \alour and for discipline. 
'I’Jic perfidy of Perdinaud withdrew the Neapolitan troops at the 
very moment when tliey were most required to eover tlie right 
wing of their iiorthinn allies. The Austrian genei'ul could not 
Itave ventured to move against Charles Albert, if Pepe had suc- 
eeodod in taking his army across the l^o hefoi’e I)uran4o Avas 
surpiised at A^icenza. The courage of the insurgents, and of the 
irregular levies, were not less co^piouons than that of the 
Sardinian army, Tlio citizens of Aulaii forced Itadctzky to lead 
Jiis veterans out of the capital; the defeuco of Uresciu, in IHIO, 
extorted grudging admiration even from the enemy, Alanin and 
l*epo kept, the Austrians outside the walls of A'enice long after 
all hope for Italy had disilppeared. Sicilians were victorious 

at the commeueeiui'nt of their revolution, and at its close they 
yicltled only afier a bloody straggle. The exploits of GtA’ibaldi 
and his followers seem to belong to romance rather than to 
liistory. Under their gallant leader, the Lombard volunteervS, 
many of tbcin of gentle blood and of refined education, aided the 
citizens of Rome in defotidiug their antiquated walls against the 
I’roucli army, from which tbcydiad wainly hoped for aid. When 
an armistice loVt a brcatliiug-fime, Garibaldi attacked the King 
of Naples, who was established in the strpng position of Vclleta, 
wi-rii a force three timeft outnumbering his assailant. Two or 
lliree days later, the royal commander congratulated liis army on 
their unprecedente,dlyrapid inarch homewards, througl} thePontine 
Alarshcs. The insurgent general hi,steued by the inland road in 
pursuit; but he was unfortunately recalled to Romo by the 
French rupture of the ariliistico. The Jfeapolitau troops were 
probably disaftected to the service which they were engaged. 

[Vol. LXVin. No. CXXXULJ-New Sekies, Vol. Xil. No. I. P 
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Whenever Ituliim soldiers had an opportunity of meeting a 
foreign e^jemy, they proved thepselve>s fully caj)ahle of main¬ 
taining the national honour.* 

. The indispensable,and single condition of success is the exhi¬ 
bition of a faculty for acting in concert, combined with the 
administrative skill which is necessary for maintaining regular 
armies in the field. In the last war, the Sicilians, one of the 
most vigorous branches of the national stem, rendered no assist¬ 
ance to the national cause, which, under favourable circumstances, 
they might have snpporttd with 30,000 men. The Tuscans 
contributed only a few individual volunteers to ilio defence of 
Italy. The Provisional Government of Milan never sent 10,000 
regular troops into the field. Piedmont alone, with 80,000 men, 
did its duty by the common country. Tile Neapolitan army of 
e<j^ua] force, was at the first neutral, asid afterwards it was 
employed in the expedition against Home. ^ change of govern¬ 
ment or of policy which should transfer this great and disuiplincd 
force to the side of the nation, would of itself go far to terminate 
the preponderance of Austria, The precedent of Piedmont shows 
that this object would be most effectually attained by avoiding, 
if possible^ a dynastic rcvolutitm, and tljc possible waste of 
strength involved in civil conflicts: but the co-operation of the 
army of Naples, however it may be secured, is necessary to the 
success of the national struggle. Jliiggcrs and war to the knife, 
are idle and somewhat miscliicvous figures of Ituliuu rhetoric. 
Harmodius and Aristogeitoii did not even liberate Athens; and 
the tyrants of Italy are better armed than llie family of Pisis- 
tratus. The nation wants a I'lienjistocles who can administer, 
and* govern, and fight. The Austrian army is the one respeciahle 
institution of the Empire ; and until Italy has a regular army of 
its own, the existing servitude must continue. 

In tSie meantime, it is well to calculate the extent of foreign 
sympathy, though not to rely upon it too far. The good-will 
of England is secured befbrcliand, more certainly than at 
any previous period. The movements of 1848 were ut first 
imperfectly understood in the midst of tlje suqiriso which 
they occasioned. But the ioa.1 aground of the hesitation felt 
by English politicians consisted in the traditions of the previous 
generation. During th^ reign of Napoleon, the cause of indepen¬ 
dence was everywhere identified with old institutions.. The 
resolute opponents of tbo great conqueror were allied wiUi Austria, 
and with the (Jethroued Bourbons, wJiom tlieir subjects regretted, 
both in Spam and in Nnpla». The long peace which.followed 
had diverted general attention from continoutal politics; and tlie 
Yeur of Revolutions lir.sl, opened on an anarchy of opinion. Many 
of the higher classes in En^'hmd expressed an unseemly satisfac- 
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tion when Eadetzky triumphed at Novara; hut Piedmont is now 
more favoured among us than, any other European State; die 
temponuy popularity of Pius IX. ha§ long since evaporated ; and 
tlie tyrant of Naples is the object of universal detestation. 
Austrian sympathies may still be fashionable in oligarchical 
circles, but they retain no hold on the nation or on Parliament. 

No prudent Italian patriot will calculate on assistance from 
Prance. During the struggle of 1818,' the Piedmontese Minister 
in the Chamber at Turin answered an inquiry by the significant 
assurance, that Franco would not interfere without being asked, 
and that Prance would not be asked to interfere. At once the 
Assembly rang with acclamations, which proved that the Legis¬ 
lature understood the caution of the Government. There was, in 
trutli, ample ground for refusing the alliance, which might pro¬ 
bably have been s(*cured.' Immediately after the Revolution 6f 
Pebruury, liainavtine, in an idle vaunt, told General Pepe that 
Fran(^e was ready to support the movement in Central Italy Avith 
100,000 men; hut, in the first official declavatioa of bis policy, 
the I'oj'eign Minister iiiad(i a suspicious allusion to tlio propriety 
of rounding llio frontiers Avliich had been reduced in 1H15. In • 
his subsccpient history of his administration, Lamartine explains 
at greater length the policy which he may have had the proliigacy 
to meditate when in office, as he has the aiidacitv to, boast of it 
in a deliberate review of his career. It is fair, however, to state. 


that tlie so-called “ Histoiy of the Republic of 1818,"' is n string 
of bombastic statoments, put together without the smallest regard 
to truth. Ijanmrririe the statesman, weak, shoAvy, and well- 
meaning, Avas still somewhat better than the fantastic luyo of 
Lamartine the autobiogi'aphcr. The following stateiuent un¬ 
doubtedly contains a considerable admixture of truth. “The 


R<ipublic,” says ex-minister, “foresaw" (prophetic Rtqiublic!) 
“that lire King of Sardinia must in Lombardy meet with tdgnal 
successes or signal reverses: in either case. Prance must find 


herself concerned to interfere. She therefore created and strength-, 
ened up to fi2,000 men the army of the Alps, so as to be ready 
for action." Action,indeed, might be desirable; but tolmmbler 
politicians it would appear that^' if itAvere expedient to favour one 
of the belligerents, fl could not be equally prudent to co-operate 
with the other. To the French llepublio, it-seems to have been 


indifferent on which side it interfered; and, eventually, the 
Government was contented with the course, perhaps, originally 
contemplated—^of mot interfering at all. “ If the Xing of Pied¬ 
mont" proceeds the historian,'“drives the Austrians from Upper. 


Italy, and incorporates into his dominionthe Milanese, Venice, 
Parma, Modena, perhaps even Tuscany, France cannot allow, or , 
cannot alloAv without misgiAing, that f^i'Powpr of the second order, 
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at hey very door, should suddenly alter iuto ouc of the first. Tho 
frontiei's of this new .kingdom o6 Italy would almost touch the 
gates of Lyons. In the event of its making a fresh alliance with 
'Austrijv, such a kingdom must entirely alter the condition of 
France for defence. The Alps would he of double value in tho 
hands of their guardian. France, in this case, ought to lay her 
hands on two pledges—Nice and Savoy.” A more shameless 
pretext for an unprovoked war of conquest has never been put 
forward. Lest regenerated Italy should at some future time be 
hostile to France, the King of I’iedmont is to be robbed of an 
Italian ten’itory on the Mediterranean, and of the portion of the 
Alps which Igis been for centuries known as tlic cradle of his 
race. “On the other hand, Austria might prevail—and*what 
happens next ? I will show yon, not by idle conjecture, but 
Horn the facts of the first four months of the llepnblicnn Govern¬ 
ment. This, then, will happen : tho broken array of Piedmont 
will reconstruot itself behind the lines of ours. All Italy, re¬ 
assured, will take anus on our right hand, feeling herself under 
the .shadow of our protection. Yenioe will consolidate her resist¬ 
ance,” &c. It is diliicult to carry historical impudence farther. 
The broken anny of Piedmont received no protection from France. 
Italy did not rise in arms; and Venice consolidated her hopeless 
resistance without the aid of a single French soldier. “'J’he 
result is—our legitimate inlluence”—yes—not Italian indepen¬ 
dence, but uur legitimate influence—“ is upheld and increased 
over .Piedmont, jl^uscany, ilome, atid Naples. ‘ Political existence, 
constitutional and semi-national, is gained for J.ombardy, as well 
as Ygnice—the price of their blood as if that blood was shed 
for' a semi-national existence under i)ic legitimate influeuce of 
Franco. It is guaranteed by Franco and England, tho basis of 
Italian emancipation.” 

As the Italian historian observes, M. de Lamartine will have 
the right anew to call Italy the land of dead men, if she shall 
go on trusting in the political wisdom and attachment of friends 
like them. The phrase, “La Terre des Morts,” is best known 
by the answer which it called forth in Giusti’s noble poem, 
“ La Terra dci Morti.” If Ualy ^ a tomb, it has, still more life 
tlnjn many homes of tho living:— 

“ Ah! che bel Campo panto 
Di far invidia ai vivi”— 

There tpo» much reason to fear that, Imperial, Royal, or 
Repubfiean, every French Oovernment will continue to seek 
legitimate inlluence ip Italy by abstaining from offering any 
cotintenance to the cause of national Independence. The schom'e's 
of Lamartine, even tlieji were .subsequently devised, afford tlio 
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strongest proof of the inexpediency of depending on^a foreign 
alliance. After the fall of tl*e first Republican Government, 
General Cavaignao proposed, through M. Bastidc, his Minister, 
of Foreign Aifairs, that fjoinbardy, which Austria would at that 
time have ooiiscntod to cede to Charles Albert, should be inde¬ 


pendent, and that the Venetian territory should be made a Prin¬ 
cipality uuder an Austrian Arclidukc. 

If it should be possible for Naples to shake off the existing 
oppression without a political revolution, a happier generation 
may inherit, even from the present system, one or two valuable 
traditions. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies possesses tlie first 
condition of independence in a considerahlo national army. Of 
the lower clergy, especially in the I.sland of Sicily, a large 
number syinpatliizo with .the popular cause—a fixet which i,s 
illustrated by the list of clerical prisoners who have participated in. 
the recent pei’socutions. The king liimsclf, although personnlly 
bigoted and superstitious, was till lately jealous of the cnci'ouch- 
ments of Rome on the sovereign prerogative, which in ibis 
instance coincides witli the national independence. The sancti¬ 
monious malcontents of IModmont constantly employ themselves 
in attempts to annoy their own Governnient by extravagant 
eulogies on the ubsolnto and orthodox Iving of Naples; but 
they have hitherto bcjeu constrained to allow that tlic^iv hero has 


one defect—k’ordinainl turned a dc'tif ear to the most aftectionate 


exhortations to snbipit to the Holy See: hut at last it seems that 
he is about to conclude a Concordat after the Austrian puttciii. 
Beyond the Faro the Kij^g still claims TiCgantino rights, in 
virtue of an apocryphal pvivilogo, supposed to have bcei^ con¬ 
ferred in the middle ages on a Norman duko or king. Not 
many years since the Popo annually relieved the ICings of 
Naples from an imaginary oxcommuiiicatiou, which they still 
continue to deserve. It is not impossible that the same im¬ 
pressive ceremony is still performed in private, that none of 
St. Peter’s rights may by any possibility lapse. The rights, on 
the other hand, which kings have preserved under the guidance 
of a selfish instinct, may,^perhaps, under a better Government, 
survive as the property of the nation. 
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Art. IX. —.The Life of Gteorge Stephenson. 

TAe lAfe of George Stephenson, Railway Engineer. By Samuel 

Smiles. London: Muvniv. 1857. 

V 

W E cannot imagine aitnoro interesting soiies of subjects for 
biography than that which is aifordecl in the lives of tho 
men who, during the last hundred years, have distinguished 
themselves, more especially in Great Britain, ns mechanical in¬ 
ventors and chiefs of meolianical industry. During that time 
tjhe world has not been more wanting than formerly in poets, 
philosophers, painters, statesmen, and geneiMls, all worthy to have 
their lives recorded; hut if the muse of modem British biography 
is in quest of subjects that she can regard as peculiarly her own, 
let her turn her attention rather to that order of men, recentljr 
notable among us, of which Brindley, Watt, Hargreaves, 
ArkvTight, Crompton, Heathcoat, and tin.' two Stephensons 
may he token as representatives. We consider it an excellent 
sign of a right direction of literfiture in this respect that here, 
within ten* years of the deatli of the elder Stephenson, we 
should have so good a biography of him. J)r. Smiles has taken 
pains with his work; he had the ad vantage _ of a thorough pre¬ 
vious acquaintar.ee with the subject of railways; and he has 
produced a solid, pleasant, and useful book. We wish that we 
had as satisfactoiy lives of Brindley, Arkwright, and the rest of 
them, as this is of the elder Stephensoft. 

The prtjverb that “ Necessity is th,e mother of Invention,” may 
be mode all the less trite, and not the less true, by putting the 
emphasis on the second noun. “Necessity is the mother of In 
venlion, but not the mother of Discovery,” would be an improved 
version of the proverb. Groat discoveries, indeed, such as the 
discovery of America by Columbus, the diacoveiy of the law' of 
gravitation by Newton, and,the.discovery of the laws of che¬ 
mical combination by Dalton and'others, are connected by subtle 
affinities with the social needs and uses of the times at which 
they were made; so that, in a certain sense, these discoveries 
were made because there was a contemporary necessity that they 
should be made, and because, though it fell to individual minds 
to make tHem, society at Iqrge wqs straining‘towards them and 
was more or less consciously in want of them for immediate or 
rapidly approaching prfrposes. In the case of important inven¬ 
tions, however, there is usijally a much closer connexion between 
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the efforts which lead to them and the wants of society. Many 
great inventions have actually Sprung out of tlie special' social 
inconveniences which they were calculated to remedy; and 
hence very frequently, though not invariably, such inventions' 
come from men who have boon locally near to the inconvenience, 
or, so to speak, in the very middle of it. This is not so obvious 
in th(^ case of Watt, whoso invention, however, being the in 
vention of a nnivcrsal motive-power, was in its nature less con¬ 
nected with the necessities of any jvirticular spot, and whose 
genius, moreover, was more the genius of general and elaborate 
science. In Brindley, Hargreaves, ArkAvright, Crompton, and 
Hoathooat tliere arc bettor examples of inventive genius stimu¬ 
lated to successful effort by dofinilo social necessities breaking 
out at first locally. Speaking of clfoti-s of the same kind of 
more recent date. Dr. Smiles says, “ It is certninly a striking and 
remarkable fact that uoarlv all that has been done for the im- 
provoineiit of t\ui has been aceomplished not by 

philosophers nnd scieritilic men, but by labourers, meolianics, and 
engiue-men. It would appear as if tliis wer^ one of the depart¬ 
ments of practiual sidonce in which the higher powers of the 
mind must bond to niechauitad instinct/' The simple truth 
heems, however, to he that in all eases an invention is to he cs,- 
pectod, a^teris j)arihui(, from among those who have the necessity 
.for it most frecpiontly and constantly thrust upon them, and tliut 
lienee, while inventions of a eeilain class ai'e to he expected from 
•working men, (xthers, for the very same reason,.are not to he ex¬ 
pected from theni. Watt may, indeed, he spoken of as a working 
man : hut it is significant that he, the inventor of the moiirf uni- 
Y(jrsal of instruments, simuld have been by profession a general 


instniment-inaker. ♦ 

Tlie connexion hetwoeu an invention and the social n^'cssity 
for it is well seen in the ease of the invention of the railway 
Lammotive system by George Stephenson, liailw^ays are now 
everywhere, and arc needed almost everywdiere; hut tlip vivsihic 
necessity for them in their present form was at first singularly 
local. It arose ih Lancushir§, and was there a consequence of 
tlie cuormous •development of the cotton manufacture and its 
allied branches of industry whicli had been occasioned through¬ 
out the north of England by the succesftsive inventions of Har¬ 
greaves, Arkwright, &c., followed and turned to greater account 
by tlioso of Watt. About tho year 1821 , the deficient means of 
inter-eommunicatton. Imtween Liverpool, as the hottou-port of 
Great Britain, and Manchester as tlie centre of the cotton-manu¬ 
factures, had become felt by the morchonte of the one town and 
the manufacturers of tlie other as an intolerable inconvenience. 
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The state of nifairs then as between the two towns is thus <]e- 
sciibed by*Dr. Smiles ;— i 

^ ** Day by day the necessity was becoming more urgent for some 
improved mode of tr&sporting goods inland to the manufacturing 
districts. The rapidity of increase in the trade, between Liverpool 
and Manchester especially, w'as something maiwellous. In nine yetus, 
the quantity of raw cotton sent fi'Om the one town to the other, had 
increased by 50,000,000 pounds weight; and all other raw mate¬ 
rials had inci'eased in ])roportion. Around Manchester, hamlets had 
expanded into towns, and tovfns had assumed the dimensions of cities, 
the inhabitants of which were for the most pai*t dependent for their 
means of subsistence upon the regularity of the supply of cotton 
from Liverpool. Up to this time the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal 
and tluj Irwell and Mersey navigation had principally supplied the 
means of tmnspox*t; hut the enormously increasing demands of the 
trade outstri}>pcd their tard^" efforts. Possessing a monopoly of the 
traffic, and having no rivals to fear, the canal majiagers were most 
dictatorial in the ti’eatinent of their customers. Perhaps, however, 
the canal companies did all that could he done under the circuin- 
stauces, and had already fully taxed tlie resources of the navigation. 
The immense mass of*goods to he conveyed had simply outgrown all 
their appliances of wharves, boats, and horses. Cotton lay at Liver¬ 
pool tor weeks together, waiting to bo removed; and it occupied :i 
longer time to transpori the cargoes from Liver})ool to Mauehestcr 
than it had done to bring them across the Atlantic from the United 
States to England. C^irts and waggons wcj'c tried, hut these proved 
altogether insufficient. Sometimes manufaeturitjg operations had to 
he suspended altogether: and during a frost, when'the canals were 
frozen up, the communication was entirely stopped. The consc<]ucnccs 
were <iften disastrous, alike to operatives, merebants, and manuJiK*- 
turers. The same difficulty was exj)criepced in the conveyance of 
manufactured goods from Mauehestcr to Liverpool for export. Mr. 
Huskisson, in the House of Commons, referring to these ruinous delaysjl*^ 
truly oBseiwed that ‘ cotton was detained a fortnight at Liverpool, 
while the Manchester manufacturers were obliged to suspend their 
labours, and goods manufactured at Manchester for foreign markets 
could not he transmitted in time, in consequence of the tardy con¬ 
veyance.’ ”—pp. 174, 175, 

Such was the incoiivenionco; bqt wlnit was to be the remodv ? 

“ \ tram-road ’ was the answer of all who gave any. Noi could 
any other answer he given. Common roads, canals, and tram- 
roads, were tlie only means of land 'comnumication then in 
existence; common roads had already in tlm preceding century 
given way hfijK)ro Brindley and his canals; aiwl now that both 
together were insufficient, thfi experiment of a tram-road was tho 
only other possibility, /fhe tram-road itself had had a history, 
and had originated in local necessity. ® It had first come into use 
in the English coal-dijtrict& of the north, as a mqans of saving 
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draught between the pit-mouths and the river and sea stntidns 
where the coals were to be sWipped. So far ns is £no\Vn, the 
first tram-roads were laid down in 1002 bv a coal proprietor of 
Newcastle, named Beaumont, between his pita and the river 
Tvne. I’liese first tram-roads were simjdy wooden paths for the 
wiieels of the waggons to move on : but gradual improvements 
AV(;re made as the use of them extended to other collieiics. To 


save tlie Avood, plates of iron Avcrc sometimes nailed over the 
mils ; and at length, about the vear li'38, rails were constructed 
ut various i^laces entirely of cast iron, frou mils themselves 
■[jassed through a series of improvements, one of tho last of 
which—the use of stone props for supporting tlie ends and join¬ 
ings of die rails—was made in IHOO hy a Mr. lienjainiii 
Outrain, of Little Eton, in Derhyshire. Jlonco the name of 
“Oulram roads,*’ oorruptod almost immediately into ‘Hram- 
rouds/' These tram-roads in tlioir various forms had never as yet 
come into competition witli canals, and were in fact often laid 
down in connexion with canals. Hut there was a dormant 


capability of competition in .them, which tluj shrewd mind of the 
gnnit ducal canal-owner for wliom llrindlcy laboured had been 
l.be fii'st to detect. Yes,” said the Duke of Jiridgewaicr to liord 
Ivenyon, when congratulated on tho issue of his caiiul-spocula- 
tions, “ we shall do well enough ; hut I don’t like these d-d 


Iram-roads: 


thores mischief in 


them.” 


What the Duke of 


Hridgewater foresaw afar oif became gradually clear to many. 
The idea of a general system of tram-roads, oi> as they began to 
bo called, railways,” pervading the country, superseding both 
canals and common roads as the main arteries of inland ewuvey- 
ance. began to germinate in various minds; and in none so power¬ 
fully as in that of porn* Thomas Gray, the commercifiA traveller 
of Nottingham, who after rumiuniing on the subject fov years, 
and boring everybody that he came near Avith it till people called 
him “cracked,” published in 1820 his “Observations on a 
General Iron Kailw'ay,” prefixing a map of Great Britain almost 
as completely intersected with yet ideal railways as the map in 
Bradshaw now is with the real one^?. The notion of tram-roads 
or railways AVas, .therefore,•epidemic at the time when the 
Liverpool merchants and tho Mancliester manufacturers wore 
sotting their heads together to solve the problem of enlarged 
intercommunication between tho two towns. 


Jlut this was^not all, Eiulways, as then understood, iiwoDcd, 
at least in the mote speculative minds, not mei'ely what the word 
itself implies, hut also certain ideas more or less vague as to the 
mode of Traction on the r^ils. In reali^, however, tho idea of 
locomotion hy means of stoam poAver Avas one of separate growth, 
and its connexion Avith tram-roads Avns on after thought which 
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arofte naturally where there were tram-roads to suggest it. , Watt 
himself liacf speculated ou the application of his grand invention 
the pui'poses of locomotion on land and water; Symington 
and others who were ^onoorncd in solving the problem of steam 
navigation also took up the problem of locomotion on land by 
steam; and Murdoch, Watts pupil, actually constructed in 1784 
a diminutive steam-locomotive, heated by a spirit-lamp, which 
ran off from him ou a dark evening down u lane in Oumwall, 
where he was trying it, and >viis mistaken for the devil by the 
poor clergyman of the parish, who chanced to be returning home 
“that way just as the tiery little object was in its mid-career. But 
this invention, as well as the first locomotive contrivance of tlu» 
Oornish engineer, Trevetliick, in 1802, were for running on com- 
raoii roads; and the happier idea of using steam us a tractive 
power ou rails arose, as \vc have said, by a distinct exercise of 
a pi’ocess fertile of useful results in all departments—the process 
of putting “ that” and “ that ’ together. The one “ that” in this 
ciuse was the steam-engine, or the steam-tjnginc as a possible 
locomotive; the other “that” was the tram-roads. Catching 
the suggestion from some public talk about team-roads in the 
newspapers in the year 1804, Trevetliick had in that year tried 
to realize it in his second locomotive. The invention, tliough 
meritorious,Vlid not answer; and from its failure and the failure 
of other attempts, an idea had begun to got abroad wdiich, tliougli 
founded on a sheer delusion, impeded for a long time the progress 
of locomotive invaiition. It became a fixed notion in the railway 
districts that, if an engine were heavily loaded, its smooth wlieels 
could ftot “ bite” on the equally smooth iron vails, hut would slip 
and turn round uselessly. Bevoral sul>se<[uent inventions were 
vitiated by this delusion. Thus, in 18J1, jVLr. Blenkiiisop of 
Leeds took out a patent for a plan of a locorhotivo with toothed 
vdieels fitting into a toothed railway; and among later inventions 
or proposals was one of a locomotive to “ go upon legs.” In 
shoil, at the time when the tram-road between Liverpool and 
Manchester began to be talked of, the problem of steam- 
locomotion on land w^as in pnolx a confused* state that, even 
supposing the tram-road to be vecolved upon (and about that 
in itself there was much difficulty), the question of the tractive 
power to he employed Remained open. Should it he horses, as 
on most tram-roads ? This was the general opinion. Should it 
he a series of fixed steam-engines stationed along the line, and 
working ibr^gh its whole lepgth, or at least at poiate to relieve 
the horses.:? This was the notion wliich some entertained. 
Should ii bea locomolive steam-engvie or steam-horse ? This 
was a notion which but one or two men had grasped, and even 
they had to ask where «the efficient locomotive was to come from. 
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and to admit to themselves in the meantime that no locomotive 
yet invented conld compete with hovse-power in ccomomy,' 

And yet the problem had to all intents and purposes been 
alrcjidy solved. At the time when the tram-road between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester was first talked of, there was living at 
Ivillingworth, about seven miles north of Newcastle, in the 
capiKuty of engine-wright at the collicry-works there, in receipt 
of lOOZ. a year, a man who had quietly in that remote spot, by 
repented efforts, gone further than aviy other man alive in the 
j»racti(:al adaptation of steam-power to locomotion on railroads, 
and who only required to ho brought in contact with the Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester difficulty to cany out what he had done to 
absolute perfection. This was rieorge Steplienson, then exactly 
ffuty yeR.i*s of ago, and known in his neighhourhood as a soli;!, 
steady man, with the ordinary rough Nortluimhrian speech, and 
n good Northumbrian brain, who had risen to bis present employ¬ 
ment by industry and perseverance. 

The account which Dr. Smiles gives of the first foxly years 
of the life of Stephenson is as intoresting* ns any part of his 
book. Dorn at tlie small colliery village ol'Wylam, about eight 
miles from Newcastle, on the 9th of June, 1781, tlie boy had 
received an education the most unpromising possible, according 
to ordinary notions of 'W;ducation," ami yet, as it'turned out, 
tiui very host for fitting hitb for his future work. He was one of 
six children; his f^itber being “Old Bob Stephenson,” fireman 
of the pumpiug-engino at the Wylam colliery, ^nd a very honest 
and popular man; ami his mother, Mabel, being a “ rale canny 
Ixuly ”—both genuine Northumbrians. Old Stcpbenson’s'WJiges 
\v(T(^ twelve shillings a week; so tlie children got no schooling 
at all. (loovgo ran about the village jind helped to* keep his 
younger brothca’s and sisters olf the wooden tram-road in front 
of his lather’s door when the coal-waggons were passing. When 
ho was still a child, the family removed to Dewley Burn, where 
old Hlepheiison was appointed fireman at a new pit, at the same 
wages. Here George obtained his first post as <'Owboy to a 
widow named Ainslie at twopence 51 day. From this he rose to 
fourpenco a da?y at fann-work^ and thence to sixpence u day as 
“ flicker ” in the colliery. Once in the colliery, lie rose‘by 
degrees to be assistant §reman to his father at a shilling a day. 
At a new colliery to wliioh his father removed, George stilJ 
Avorked ns his assistant till ^he opening of new workings in the 
neighbourhood caused his prpmotiqp at the age of fifteen to be 
fireman on his own account—first at assistant firemans wages, 
but soon at twelve shillings a week, Tlfie first Saturday of his 
full wages he marched out of the foi^einan’s office exhibiting his 
twelve shiDings, and adding, “ I am now*ii made man for life,” 
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I’rom the^post of fireman he I’ose, while still hut seventeen, to 
that “plugman/' thus pussing*his father and receiving some- 
^lat higher wages, Pr, Hniiles thus describes the “plugmaus" 
duties at a pit, anct young Stephensons mode of performing 
them:—- 

** The duty of the plugman was to watch the engine and to see that 
it kept well in work, and that the i>umps were efficient in drawing the 
M'atcr, When the water level in tlie pit was lowered, and the suction 
became incomplete through the exposure of the suction holes, then liis 
business was to proceed to the bottom of the shaft, and plug the tube 
so that the pump should draw: hence the designation of Plugnuiii. 
If a stop 2 >age in the engine took place through any defect in it wliich 
he was incapable of remedying, then it was his duty to call in the aid 
of the chief engineer of the colliery to set the engine to rights, 

‘ “ But fi’om the time when George Stophensoii was appointed lireinan, 
and more particularly afterwards as engineinan, he devoted himself so 
assiduously and so successfully to the study of the engine and its 
gearing—^taking the machine to pieces in his leisure hours for the pur¬ 
pose ot cleaning and nmstering its various parts,—that he very soon 
ac(iuired a thorough 2 )raetie:d knowledge of its construction and mode 
of working, and thus he very rarely needed to call to his aid tlic 
engineer of the colliery, llis engine bocanic ii sort of pel with him, 
and he was never wearied of watcliiiig and ins 2 )ecting it with devoted 
admiration.”*—pp, 12, IM. 

Up to the age of eighteen there can ha no doubt tliiit the most 
efficient part of Stephenson s education consisted in this fascina¬ 
tion exercised oves’him by the engine, and the habitual allontion 
he paid to every particular of its working and cojistrnction from 
the time he hud one to manage. Apart from liis passion lor 
being a first-rate engineman, ho was no^nl chiefly for his love of 
bird-nesting, rabbit-breeding, and feats of strength. But till lie 
was ciglileen yeai's of ago he could neither read nor write. Wliat 
led him to acquire these accomplishments was, iu the flrst place, 
his passion for engines, lie was in the habit of modelling 
engines iu clay; and it was because he heard of descriptions in 
books of other engines than those he had seen that he determined 
to learn to read. By resolute perseverance and the expenditure of 
threepence and foui*pence a week fo^* a year or^two <hx such evening 
schools as there were in or near Newbum, lie acquired as much 
reading, writing, and arilhmetic as served his turn for the time. 
While thus 
iu which he 

only- that oY a working map. Hp was anxious, above all, to 
rise from the position of a plugsman or engineman to that of 
“brakesman.” The difference was, tbat the “brakesman” per¬ 
formed a higher kind of ^colliery labour, and received wages 
ranging from about Seventeen shillings to a pound a week. 


raising himself out of the totally illilcnito condition 
had passed so mucli of his life, his anibition was still 
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With some difficullv, arising from the j<3alousy of the regular 
hrakesmcn, lic qualilied himself for this employment f ami after 
aeting as hrakcsaian at the eolliery near Newburn, where he had 
served a year or two as pliigsmau, lie rcmovoll in 1801 to another 
colliery at lllack Callerton. 

From 1801 to 1812, or from his twentieth to his thirtv-first 
yo-iiv, Stephenson’s position in life was that of a brakesman at 
varioiia collieries near Newcastle—first at Black Callerton, from 
1801 to 1802; tlicu at Williu^tou, from 1802 to 1801; and 
finally at Killiu^worth, Iroju 1801 till (allowing for a short rosi- 
dtnice in Seotliiud in search of higher employment) 1812. His 
regular Avages during all this time may have averaged about a 
pound a week. Thrifty, sober, and inca]>able of being idle, ho 
ib'vised means, however, of eking out this scanty sum by extra 
work in the evenings. A’t Black Callerton he took to mending 
and making shoes for his fellow-W{)rkinen; and his earnings in 
this way enabled him, about ilus tizne of his removal to Willing- 
ton, to luarrv Fanny Henderson, a farm-sorvaiit Avith Avhom lie 
had been in Ioa’c for sonic time, and the soling of AAdiose slices, 
Avbon by chance Unit kmg-covoted honour fell to him, avus the 
greatest ecstasy of his life. At Willingloii—wlicre liis only son, 
Ivobert Stepbensou, subsequently his coadjutor and sucetjssor as 
an engineer, avus born to him in 1800—he continued to make 
shoes ill his leisure liours; varying the occupation Avith reading, 
arithmetic, and tlio quest of tlio perpetual motion. Here, hoAAcver, 
lie began to add to his shoemukiug the makijig of shoe-lasts, 
Avbich paid as Avell, and the cleuTiing of clocks, wbieh paid better. 
All these means of moiiey-niaking he conliimod to pracyse at 
Ivillingworili. iJe also cut the pitmens clothes, for their wh'es 
to make up; and it is said," says i)r. Smiles, ‘‘ that tw this da\ 
there arc elotlies Avorn at Killiugworth wbieli have beet^ nnubi 
lifter ‘ Cieordy Steevie's cut/* The death of Ids Avife shortly 
after their remoAuil to Killiugworth broke the comfort of tln> 
little household; and Stephenson, leaving his hoy at Killing- 
Avovtli, inigratT'd for a time to Scotland. The absence Avas but 
temporary; Aviih 28/. in his pocket he returned to Killingwortli, 
and AVUS again fakiui on us br^^esrntm. From that time, one of 
bis chief objeels was*to save money for the (nlucaliou of Ids svii. 
T\)r a Avbilo fortune seemed to be against him. He avus draAvn 
for tlie militia, and Juul himself off. llis father had been 

disabled from AA'^ork, and liad to bo supported. Despairing oi‘ 
adequate cmploymAiiit in England, he thought of Ousigrating to 
America. Step by step, hovrever, his worth Avas found out— 
though only a brakesman, ho had musteriiil, by long observation 
mid study, the Avliole round of engincei'ing contrivances in use 
in colliery-Avorking; and ojiportimilifts ove by one presented 
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themselves for turning this knowledge to account for the benefit 
of his* erfiployers. Yarious feat^? of his ineolianical ingenuity 
which brought him into notice at this time are recorded by Dr. 
Smiles, more* particularly a contrivance for saving the tear and 
wear of the ropes by which the winding-engine drew the coals 
out of the pit; and a cure of the pumping-engine at Killing- 
worth High Pit, after it had hafiled the skill of all the local 
engine-wrights. For this last feat he received a gratuity of ten 
pounds, and it led to his being frequently employed as a practical 
mechanician. “ Stephenson s skill as an engine-doctor,” says 
his biographer, soon became noised abroad, and he was called' 
upon to prescribe remedies for all the old, wheezy, and ineftbctive 
pumping-machines in the neighbourhood.” His earnings in this 
line of business added to his wages and his miscellaneous receipts 
from clock-doctoring and the like, enabled him in the course of a 
few years to save lOOL ; and his son Itobert, after having been 
at various smaller schools, was sent at the age of eleven to one 
of the best academies in Newcastle, Stephenson married a 
second time, while still a working man; but his chief care in 
life, next to his own engineering, seems to have been to train 
up his sou to be as good an engineer us liimsolf, and, if possible, 
better. 

The year 18IS w'as an epoch in Htephensons life. The 
engine-wright at Killingwortli having born killed by an accident, 
the noblemen and gentlemen who were proprietors of the colliery 
acted on the reepmmendation of Mr. Dods, the head viewer, and 
appointed Steplieuson to the vacant post at a salaiy of 100/, 
a yej^^:, with the use of a horse. It Avas during the nine years 
of his laborious industry in tliis humble situation, at a remote 
colliei 7 , that Stephenson solved for himself the problem of rail¬ 
way Ipcomotion, and acquired that experience which, when he 
was called upon to exhibit it, proved liim to be, in the railway 
department, the first engineer of the age. His mode of life 
during these nine yeai*s was most simple. His c-hief recreation 
was on Saturday afternoons, when his son came o^er to Killing- 
worth from Newcastle, bringing with him scientific books from 
the library of the Newcastle LiV-M’ary and ]Miib)sopbical Tnsti- 
tiiiion, to which his father had entered fiira as a subscriber. 
From these readings,‘in which father and son were equally 
learners, Stephenson derived a more erttensivc acquaintance with 
meebanies and the history of mechanics than he had possessed 
wlien he.begrfii the quest of the perpetual motion. '"Something even 
of gene^ scientific and iuifellectrial culture was the consequence 
of thes^Btudies, cai-ried on for a series of years; transforming 
Stepherison both consciously and in social reputation from plain 
“Geordie Steevie” the IfraJcesman and cutter-out of pitmen’s 
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clothes, to “Mr. Stephenson” the colliery engineer. Through 
his -whole life, however, as we gather from his biograiAy,*he was 
accustomed to refer to his son for any more subtle theoretical 
elucidation that he might want, as well as» for literary help oii 
important occasions when he had to put his views on paper. It 
was as a practical mechanician, perfectly acquainted with every 
piece of machinery employed about collieries, and ready with 
invention when anything went wrong, that he achieved his own 
successes. In the ordiuai'y performance of his stated work us 
engine-wright at Killingworth, he fmd ample opportunity of 
justifying the choice of his employers. He introduced improve- 
jiients in tlio underground labour of the pits, by substituting 
macliinery for animal labour to such au extent as to reduce the 
number of horses required in a pit from 100 to IG. An inven¬ 
tion of a still higher ord6r, which would ])robahly at once hu^e 
made his merits known over Britain, hut for his having a com¬ 
petitor in the field in a man already so distinguished as Sir 
Hiuiipliry Bavy, was that of the ‘‘ Geordy’* Safety Lamp—a 
lump identical with the “ Davy” in principle, though different in 
practical detail. A very interesting account of the tentative jiro- 
cess by whicli Stoplicuson arrived ut his safety lamp, as also of 
the conti’ovovsy j'ciative to priority of iuvention which ensued 
between Stephenson’s friends and the friends of Sin Humphry, 
is given by Dr. Smiles. Suffice it to say that, though at tlio 
time the fanu; of the “ Geordy ' was eclipsed by that of the Davy, 
and the unknown eti^ne-wriglit of Killingworyi had no chance 
with the public against tlio brilliant poet-philosopher of the 
metropolis, and was even denounced most unhandsomely Ijy Sir 
Hiiinphry and his friends as an impostor, the evidence adduced 
by Dr. Smiles proves not only that the “ Geordy” wa^ u better 
practi(‘nl safety-lamp than the “ Davy, " hut also that it was 
independently constructed and tried by its inventor (October 21, 
1815) before anything Avas publicly known of Sir Humphry s 
experiments. Stephenson felt the injustice done him by the 
accusation of fraud in the matter of his “ Geordy,” but ho 
behaved manfully •and modestly in the affair—did not refuse the 
100 guineas whjch the coal-(»|||jiiers‘of the north had voted him, 
when they voted 2000 guineas to liis rival; and waited liis time 
when another invention which was them occupying him should 
give him an undisputed ^itle to larger rewards and a wiiiev 
celebrity. This was the invention of the railway locomotive, or, 
as Stephenson in,his simpler style called it, th^ “Travelling 
Engine.” • , • 

Eifteen, months hefoi'e the invention of his “ Geordy,*’ 
Stephenson had made and tried his first “ locomotive.” It had 
been a subject of his thoughts from* his ^rst appointment as 
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4 ^ngine-\vng]it at KilliiigAvorih ; and from that time lie liad been 
Imsily" ac\}uiring an accurate ki?owlodge of all that had hocii 
already done or attempted in the same direction. Books gave liim 
some of tlie necessary information; hut actual inspection of such 
locomotives or abortions of locomotives as came in his way gave 
him more. Mr. Blackett, the first northern colliery owner who 
took a practical interest in the subject of locomotives, liad in 
IHll ordered one of Trevothick’s make, witli a view to try it on 
that veiy tram-road at Wvlam wdiicb passed tlie cottage where 
Stephenson had been bom. and the waggons of coals passing to 
and fro on which had been among the first sights of his child¬ 
hood. This engine was never used ; and a second which was 
ordered from the same engineer, flew into pieces when first tried, 
without having moved an inch. Mr. Blackett then set alaiut 
liialang a locomotive for Jiimself, with the help of the Wyhun 
engine-wright, with one wheel cogged to run in a rack-rail, 
'riiis engine did work, hut so slowlv niid clumsilv that there was 
no economy in it, and at last it was given up as a *' perfect 
plague.'* Nothing daunted, Mr. Blackett took out a patent for u 
means of remedying its defects; but still it would not answer. 
Tliis last engine Stephenson saw, lie used to go over to Wylain 
us often as he could to watch it; and almost from his first sight 
of it he declared his conviction to the Wylam engine-wright that 
he could make a hotter. It was the sumo with one of Bleukin- 
sop’s engines, which he saw tried on a tramway h(jt\veen Kenton 
and Ooxlodge collieries on the 2ud of yeptembei', IS 18. Tiiis 
engine was a great improvement on any of Blackett s, for it 
dra^gged sixtt*on coal-waggons loaded with seventy toutf at the rale 
of three miles an hour. Htill Htephens^on declared lie could make 
u better* Nothing but money was wanting to his making the 
ntiempt, and as Lord llavensworth, the principal of the Killing- 
worth owners, had sufficient confidence in him, this obstacle was 
removed, tiiving his orders to John Thirlwall, the cullitny 
blacksmith, who was a good workman himself, though the men 
lie had to assist him were but rough hands, Stephenson built his 
engine in ten months. 'Che wheels of this engine were all 
smooth; Stephenson havinj^f coijyincod himselLby a simple ex¬ 
periment that the notion that smooth wheels would slip was a 
delusion. In other respects the engine differed from any that had 
before been constructed, “ Tt was firlit placed upon the Killing- 
worth Eailway/’says Dr. Smiles, “on the 25th of July, 1814, 
and its powers were tried the same day. ()m &a ascending gra¬ 
dient of 1 in 450, the engihe suefceedod in drawing after it eight 
loaded carriages of Uiirty tons* weight at about four miles an 
hour; and for some time after it continued regularly at work. It 
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was indeed the most successful working engine that had yet heeu 
constructed.”' • • 

But Stephenson was not satisfied. Bhitcher, as the new 
locomotive was called, had many defects ; aad, these having been 
carefully noted, Stephenson resolved to construct another engine, 
in which they should be avoided. In conjunction with another 
person who supplied the money, he took out a patent for a new 
locomotive in February, 1815, and in the same year the second 
engine, called Puffing Billy, was at work on the Killingworth 
Eailway. Dr. Smiles, who describes its mechanical construction 
minutely, believes that it contained the germ of all that has since 
been effected, and may be regarded as the original typo of our 
present locomotives. In particular, it embodied a discovery 
which was peculiarly Stephenson’s, and without which the steam 
locomotive could never have been practically successful—to wit, 
the “ steam-blast," or the escape of the waste-steam through the 
chimney, so as not only to diminish the noise of the engine, abouL 
which so mucli was said, but also to augment its power by in¬ 
creasing the velocity of the smoke-draft, and so stimulating the 
combustion and the generation of the steam? 

Tlius at the end of the year 1815 George Stephenson was far 
. ahead of every competitor in the field of locomotive invention. 
Ho knew that he had solved the problem. He knew it so tho¬ 
roughly that from that time he did not disguise his opinion that 
the steam-locomotive w’as destined to supersede every other trac¬ 
tive powe», and to come into universal use over^the world. This 
idea occupied him from 1815 to 1821 ; during all wliich time, 
however, he w'as content to point to his Puffi,ng Billy djiily at 
Work in answer to any smile at his enthusiasm, and meanwnile, 
by patient observation and consideration of the subjeqjb in all its 
bearings, to make up his mind on various points regarding which 
uncertainty still existed even among the few who believed in 
locomotives. He made up his mind, for example, partly by the 
experiment of strewing sand on the railway, partly by more ela¬ 
borate calculations in which his son assisted him, that a steam- 
locomotive on common roads would never answer, and that, lor 
all practical purposes, the loyg^otA’c and tram-roads were des¬ 
tined to be inseparable. He used to call them “ man and wife.” 
Another point on which he thus early made up Ids mind was the 
superiority of " flat grodwnts”—of keeping to tlie levels in laying 
out railways, even at the expemse of apparently increased tlis- 
tanoo. Firml 3 rlgBasping these ideas, from which hev never al'tcr- 
wards swerved, he believed that the ^idoption of a general system 
of steam-locomotion on railways was pnly a matter of time. 
Not that he had yet satisfied himself with his own inveir- 
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tions. Puffing Billy^ though it did very well, was not so very 
much cheajier iu use, as compared with horse-power, as to induce 
other colliery proprietors to follow tlie example that had been set 
al Killingworth. TMs was partly owing to shortcomings in the 
engine itself, partly to the imperfections of the tram-road. 
Stephenson worked incessantly to remedy the defects on both 
sides. Every month, as experience suggested some slight prac¬ 
tical improvement on tlie engine, the improvement was either 
made or noted. 13iit it evident to Stephenson that quite as 
much had to be done witli tlio tram-roads as Avith the engines, if 
steam-locomotion w^as to be generally adopted. The tram-roads 
then in use, which did very well for horse-traction, would never 
answer, he saw, if locomotives were to be used upon them. 
Accordingly, he turned his attention to the means of improving 
the railways, so as to fit them for the new purpose. The various 
improvements which he devised, both in the form of the rails and 
in the mode of their junction, so as to keep the road continuous 
and level, are dcsciibed by Pr. Smiles, as well as his successive 
modifications of the ^engine. Suffice it to say that by the end of 
1810 a patent embodying Stephenson s improvements both in the 
locomotive and in railways hud been taken out in the names of 
Stephenson and Mr. Losli, a Newcastle engineer, and that steam- 
locomotives svere travelling on the Killingworth Railway draAving 
heavy Aveights at five or six miles an hour, at an expense Avhicli 
entirely settled the question of their comparati\’c economy. EiA^e 
or six miles an hour Avas a sufficient rate foi' oollieiw puiyoses; 
hut Stephenson had already ten or twelve or fifleeu miles in his 
hea(\ as a rate easily attainable, if necessary. It was a point of 
caution at the time, hoAvever, not to tilann people by holding out 
the prospect of such high speed. 

Her^ therefore, about the year 1*820, Avhen the talk about 
tram-roads or railways was universal over England, some bold 
men advocating them Avhilc others laughed, but even the advo¬ 
cates of them being yet all at seji as to the means of traction to 
be employed, there was actually one spot in England where the 
solution of the problem had beeij accomplished, and where the 
man Avho had solved the pro*blem€2iight he,seen and consulted. 
It took some lime, however, to bring the man and the work that 
waited for him into cofincxion. The Killingworth locomotive 
was seen by few who Avere likely to spPead its praises, and even 
the local newspapers passed it by unnoticed. Its merits, how¬ 
ever, and of the tram-road on Avhich it rrtli/came gradually 
to be kn 4 ^u among the neighbouring coal-owners; and in 1819, 
the Hetton Coal Company, having re^olfed to lay down a new 
railway about eight miles long between their mine and the 

banks of the Wear, applied to the engine-wright of the Killing- 
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worth Colliery to give them his services. His employers having 
gj'anted him the necessary peitnission, Stephenson superintended 
the now railway. The nature of the ground and the unwilling¬ 
ness of the Company to undertake expensive levellings, obliged 
the adoption of heavier gradients than suited the locomotive; and 
hence Stephenson advised the working of much of the niilway by 
stationary engines and inclines—leaving but a part of the work 
of the line to be done by locomotives. Still, when, on the IHth 
of November, 1822, the line was opei^cd with five of Stephenson s 
locomotives running on it dragging sixty-four tons each at four 
miles an hour, it was evident that locomotives had gained a stage. 
Piior to that date, however, Stephenson was in communication 
with otliors who were beginning to appreciate his invention. Mr. 
William James, a man whoso whole life had been spent inprojegts, 
and who was at this time one of the most active promoters of the 
intended railway between Tjiverpool and Mniachestcr, had heard 
of Steplionsou’s locomotives, and went over to Killiiigworth, about 
the middle of 1821,10 see them at work, Stephenson was not 
there at the time; hut Mr. James saw the iCngine, and was from 
that moment convincedtlmt it would etfect a revolution in 
society.*’ To secure the recommendations and the services of so 
aictive a man, who had various railways in project besides the 
Liverpool and Mancheslev one, Stephenson and Losli assigned to 
liim a fourth of the profits that might arise to them from the 
adoption of their patent engine on railways south of Hull and 
Liverpo(d. Nothing oaine of the o?ftrtions (j( Mr. James, 1k)W- 
ever; and as the difliculties connected wdth the mere preliminary 
survey of the projocled lino beLveen Jiiverpool and Muiftjhester 
wore enough to occupy Hie projectors, without any discussion of 
a point so far in advance as the nature of the tractive power to 
be employed on the railway, should it ever exist, it is probable 
that the capabilities of the locomotive Avould have remained 
much longer unknown, but for the introciiiction of Stephenson, 
in the end of 1821, to Mr. F^dward Fease, the projector of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. The Act of Parliament for 
this railway, for the convej^nce coal from the pits near Dar¬ 
lington, had been obtained nt April, 1821, without the slightest 
idea on the part of Mr. Pease or others that it would he ’any 
other than a horse-railway, which would he nearly as good 
ns a canal/* But Stephenson changed his ideas on this subject. 
Mr. Pease, beijjg empowered to consult him in tlje name of the 
Company, was somewhat staggered jat first by his bold asseriions 
as to what could be done by locomotives. But he saw Stephen¬ 
son's worth; and, at lengtli,* a visit to Killingwovth and a ride on 
the engine there made him a convert. In 1823, the company 
obtained a second Act of Parliament for their liue, with a special 
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claiise emupworing them to use locomotives; and George Ste¬ 
phenson appointed their engifieer, at a salary of 30^0?. per 
annum. His sonBohfrt, then recently returned from the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, was now of age to begin life on his own 
account. For some time he remained with Jus father; but in 
1824 he went out to South America in the quality of an engineer, 
and he did not return till 1827. 

During the time of Mr. Eohert Stephenson's absence in South 
America, far more was done than he could have anticipated. 
The Stockton and Diulington lino was surveyed and made; it 
was opened for traffic on the 27tli of September, 1825, and on 
that day tbe goods and passengers' train in the ■world was 
driven by George Stephenson, The line was successful beyond 
anticipation; passengers traffic, which had liardly been at first 
dreamt of, swelling the profits greatly. Tliere being now some 
demand for locomotives, Stephenson, in partnership with Mr. 
Pease and another memher of the Society of Friends, set up a 
locomotive manufactory at Newcastle, where he trusted to pro¬ 
duce better euginos than, with his rougher means, he had been 
able vet to construct. Still, the final success of locomotives 
seemed problematical; and it ^^as not on the Stockton and 
Darlington line, hut on the Liverpool and Manchester, that tlu* 
question was to he finally detennined. 

The hifltoiy of the Jiverpool and Manchester Railway divides 
itself into two parts: first, the battle of the i^rpjoctors of the rail- 
Avay againsttlie o 2 fi)osition*of the landed j)roprietors and farmers 
between the two towns, and against the public* and parliament; 
and, secondly, tlie battle among the j)romoters of the railway as 
to tlie tractive power to he employed. The narrative of the first 
battle is one of the most extraordinary passages of our social 
history." How dukes, and lords, and geiitlemeu set themselves 
in un'ay against this horrid iron road, with its trnins of waggons 
—and ])erliaps its snorting and oily engines—tliat w^as to pass 
through their properties; how the survey hud to be executeal 
almost by stealth, and against peril from pitehforks, farmei's’ 
dogs, and actions for trespusii; how j?ie scheme had to run the 
gauntlet of parliamentary coramitiJfes, who «ross-hxarnincd wit¬ 
nesses or heard them crqss-oxamiued by the first lawyers of the 
day; how poor Stephenson, in particulai’ who had been appointed 
to make a fresh survey of the lino in 1823, and who w^as by tliis 
time identified* with locomotives, was badgered ^jy the lawyer's 
and called everything short qf a kpave because he thouglit he 
could lay a railway across Chat Moss, and could not but admit, 
on being questioned, thtft he believed hm or twelve miles an hour 
a practicable speed, if locoiiiotivcs were used; how, in the end, 
when at an expense of 27,000Z. the Act of Piwrliament wan 
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obtained eaviy in 182G, and INIr; Steplienson appointed principal 
engineer to the Company at a salary of lOOOZ. a year, tjie oppo&iug 
landlords resorted to a new mode of opposition, by demanding 
exorbitant compensation for the right of wa^;—all this is as inte¬ 
resting u bit of British social history as one could wish to read, 
and is well told by Stophensoii*s biographer. He narrates also 
equally well the battle which Stephenson had to fight for his 
locomotive before he could convince the Company that it would 
pay better tlian fixed engines, horses, or any otlier tractive power 
whatever. The battle hud begun frfirn the time of Stephensons 
connexion with the railway; it wont on while the line was being 
made, and the dilliculties encountered in making it were dis¬ 
couraging the promoters; and it was not ended whoa Mr, Robert 
Stephenson returned from America, At the time of his return, 
many eminent engineers liiid reported so unfavourably of the 
locomotive system, as compared with i-lie system of stationary 
engines, that his pen had to bo called into use to defend his 
lather's ideas. At length, iuflueuced by the arguments on that 
side, and by tlio experience of Mr, Htephenson’s trustworthiness, 
the directors took their memorable resolution to oli'er a prize of 
hOOZ. fur such a loeomotivo as they*thought would answer, if it 
could ho constnicled. 


“ Tlie conditions were these :— * 

“ 1. 'file engine must efi'ectually consume its own smoko. 

“ 2. The engine, if of six tons’ weight, must he able to draw after it, 
day by day, twenty tons’weight (inciuding the tender and water-tiink) 
at tm an Jiour, with a pressure of steam on tfie boiler not exceed¬ 
ing tift^’- jjounds to the square inch. 

“ S, The l>{)ilcr must luivt*. two safety valves, neither of wlii^h must 
bo fastened tlowu, and oiic of them he completely out ofThe control 
of tlie engine man. • 

‘‘4, The engine and boiler must be suppoi'ted on springs, and rest 
on six wheels, the hciirht of the whole not exceeding fitleeii feet to the 
top of the chimney.. 

5. Tim engine, with water, must not weigh more than six tons, 
but an engine of less weigiit woidd be preferred on its drawing a pro- 
poi'tionate lojul behind it: if of only four and a half- tons, then it 
might be put on only four wro^S. ^J*ho Company to be at liberty to 
test the boiler, &c., by a pressm’e of one huiKlred and fifty pounds to 
the square inch. • , * 

0, A mercurial gauge ^lust be affixed to the machine, showing the 
steam pressure above forty-five pounds per square inch, 

^*7, The engipe must be delivered complete and ready for ti’ia! at 
the Liverpool end bf the rallw£^^, not later than the*15t of October, 
182D. • 

‘‘8. The price of theeugiuji. must not exceed o50Z.”—pp. 277, 278, 

Oil the fill) of October, 1821*, the ^'real^ mutch came offi Out 
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of four engines entered for the prize, two were withdrawn as not 
fulfilling, the conditions; a thirds broke down on trial; and 
Stephenson’s Rocket alone stood erery tost. Its performance 
is thus described by lir. Smiles:— 

“ It was quite characteristic of Mr. Stephenson, and of his business¬ 
like qualities, that, although his engine did not stand first on the list 
for trial, it was the fii’st that was ready, and it immediately entered 
upon the contest- Tlic engine was taken to the extremity of tho 
sta^, the fire-box was filled wj^h coke, the fire lighted, and the steam 
rmsed rmtil it lifted the safety-valve, loaded to a pressure of fifty 
pounds to the square inch. This proceeding occupied fifty-seven 
minutes. The engine then started on its journey, dragging after it 
about thirteen tons’ weight in waggons, and made the first ten trips 
backwards and forwards along the two miles of road, running the 
thirty-five miles, including stoppages, iiv an hour and forty-eight 
minutes. The second ten trips were in like manner performed in two 
hours and three minutes. The maximum velocity attained by the 
Socket during the trial trip, was twenty-nine miles an hour, or about 
three times the speed that one of the judges of the competition 
had declared to be thg limit of possibility. The average speed at 
which the whole of the journeys were performed was fifteen miles an 
hour, or five miles beyond the rate specified in the conditions published 
by the Company. The entire performance excited the greatest asto¬ 
nishment amongst the assembled spectators; the directors felt con¬ 
fident that their enteiprise was now on the eve of success, and George 
Stephenson rejoiced to think, that, in spite of all false prophets and 
ficlde counsellers, his locomotive system was now safe. When the 
Socket having performed all the conditions of tho contest, arrived 
at the platform at tlie close of its day’s successfid run, Mr. Isaac 
Croppei<*—one of the directors favourable to the fixed engine system— 
lift^ up his hands, and exclaimed, ‘Now is George Stephenson at last 
delivered.’ —pp. 285, 280. 

The Rocket was, of course, the best engine that Stephenson 
hod then constructed. It embodied all the improvements which 
he had been led to make, one by one, in the course of liis fifteen 
years of previous experience. Tho only essential or structural 
innovation which it exhibited, however, as compared with the 
engines which had been running at 'l^^hingwortli as yearly as 1810, 
consisted in tho adoption of ‘Hhe multitubiilar boiler." Tho 

steam-blast'* and the *• multitubular boiler” may be described, 
indeed, as the two grand inventions of Stephenson’s life, and as 
forming^^the very soul of the locomotive. “ From the date of 
ruuninfi^d Rocket on the Liverpool and Man{3hester Railway," 
says Robert Stephenson, ^ the locomotive engine has received 
many minor jmproveme^its in detail, and especially in accuracy 
of workmanship; but in no essential particular does the existing 
locomotive differ from t^hat ^hicli obtained the prize at the cele- 
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brated competition at Tliunbill.*' In otiicr words, from tbe Otli of 
October, 1829, safe triivelling^at the rate of twenty o> thirty, or, 
if necessary, fifty or sixty miles an hour, was possible to the 
human race, f 

George Stephenson* was forty-oiglit years of age when he 
accomplished this feat. He lived to the age of sixty-seven, 
dying on the ]2ih of August, 1818. During these nineteen 
years lie saw the deveh^pment of the railway system in Knglimd 
and throughout the world, with all its strange results. He 
hirascU^ in conjunction with his son, laid down most of the great 
new lines in .Britain, or was consulted respecting them. His 
hiogi'apher describes well his conduct during these last nineteen 
years of his life, when both his fame and his fortune were made: 
his simple manners; his interest in popular education; his 
skill in managing the " navvieshis relations to the fast 
school" of engineers, in the midst of whom ho adhered per¬ 
tinaciously, and, as it has proved, correctly, to his ideas of the 
inseparability of the locomotive from the rail, the supeiiority 
of flat gradients, and the sufficiency of the narrow gauge ; and his 
relations also to the railway speculators iii* that time of mania 
when the dukes and landlords who had opposed railways were 
scrambling for shares in them, and the Father of Railways had 
to check their impetuosity, and rather discourage lines than 
advise them. Tlie interest of tliis portion of the biography is 
scarcely inferior to the interest of tliat portion of which we have 
given an account, •Here is a passage well worth attention:— 

The mode of executing railway works first aclopted by Mr. Ste¬ 
phenson on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, and afterwands con¬ 
tinued by himself and his aon on the other lines with which they were 
connected, was this:—^Tl'he railway was divided into lengths of from 
ten to twenty miles, and an assistant engineer, usually an experienced 
man, on whom reliance could be placed, was appointed to the charge 
of each length. Under these were sub-engineers, generally yoimg 
gentlemen who were Mr. Stephenson’s ap^^rentices or pupils, gathering 
valuable experience in Ins engineering school. Under them again were 
inspectors, generally of tunnelling and masonry; these were, in most 
cases, experienced workmen, contracts were let, in the len^hs 

above mentioned, to the best contrsictors that could be found, according 
to a schedule of prices,—the materials requisite to form the road? in¬ 
cluding girder bridges, &c., being provided by the Company. The 
detailed plans of the work! were prepared after consultation with the 
assistant engineer, under whose immediate superintendence they were 
to he executed. **Tlie levels were taken and the works* set out by the 
sub-engineers; the greatest pairfs bein^ taken to secure accuracy. The 
centres of bridges, and the moulds of difficult,masonry, were struck out 
or tested by them and the iitsyectors. It was uot considered correct, 
under this system, for the engineers to be on^ntimate terms with the 
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contractors. They held an entirely independent position, and were 
freo to^rojwct and condeiim inferior materials or bad workmanships 
which they did not hesitate to do for their own credit’s sake. In 
^ort, the most vjgilapt superintendence was maintained, and a high 
standard of perfeotion, both in design and execution, was aimed at. 
And the results were perceptible in the excellent character of the 
work executed under this system. 

“ The other mode of forming railways became more general after 
the mania; and under that system the ingenuity of the navvy had 
ftill play. The line was let pi much larger contracts; sometimes one 
of the leviathans undertook to construct an entire line of a hundred 
miles in length or more. The projecting engineer, in such cases, re¬ 
tained in his own hands a greater share of nominal responsibility; he 
himself, however, as well as the resident engineer, being free to engage 
in other undertakings- The assistjuit engineers were generally young 
and inexperienced men of inferior standing. The contractor was left 
more to himself, both as respected the quality of the materials and the 
workmanship. The navvy’s great object was to execute the work so 
that it should pass muster, and be well paid for. The contractor, in 
such eases, was generally a large capitalist—a man looked up to even 
by the chief engineer^ himself. What probability was there, then, of 
one of his small sub-engineers venturing to reject the %York of so great 
a man ? The consequence was, that a great deal of slop-work was 
executed, the results of which, to some extent, have already appeared 
in the falling, in of tunnels, and the premature decay and failure of 
viaducts and bridges.” 

Instead of following Dr. Smiles farther,^ however, into his 
history of railways, from 1829 to 1848, as interwoven with 
the latter part of the career of G-eorgo Stephenson, and the 
beghiKing of the cai*oor of his son, let us extract a passage 
from the Preface of the book, in which Dr. vSmiles gives a 
succinct atreount of the present stale of railways tliroughout the 
world :i— 

“Within a period of about thirty years, railways have been 
adopted as the chief means of internal communication in all civilized 
countries. The expenditure involved in their construction has been of 
an extraordinary character. In Great Britain alone, at the end of the 
year 1855, not less than 207,58^,2842. been raised and expended 
in the construction of 8297 miles of Railway, which wore then open 
for public traffic. 

“ This great work has ‘been accomplished under the eyes of the 
generation still living; and the vast fundtf required for tlie purpose 
have been voluntarily raised by private individuals, without the aid of 
a peimjf,,frc5iaithe public purse. * 

“ Th« ^fystem of British railways, whether considered in point of 
utility, or in respect of the gigantic character and extent of the works 
iqvolv^ in their construction, must be iVgarded - as the most magni- 
-^nt public enterprise yet accomplished in tliis country,—far surpass- 
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ing all tliat has been achieved by any government, or by the combined 
cflbrts of society in any former age. , 

“ But railways have proved of ^qual importance to other coilntrics, 
and been adopted by them to a largo extent. In the United States, 
tliere are at present not less than 2(3,000 miles in active operation; 
and when the Grand Trunk system of Canada has been completed, 
that fine colony will possess railway communications 15(X) miles in 
extent. 

Kailways have also been extensively adopted throughout Europe, 
—above 10,000 miles being already at work in the western continenbil 
countries, whilst large projects are in contemplation for Russia, Austria, 
and Turkey. Kailwa,vs for India and Australia are the themes of daily 
comment; and, before mmiy years have elapsed, London will probably 
be connected by an iron band of railroads with Calcutta, the capital of 
our Eastern Empire. 

The important uses of railways need not here be discussed. As 
constituting a great means of social inter-communication, they are felt 
to enter into almost all the relations between man and man. Trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, postal communication, Lave alike been bene¬ 
ficially influenced by this extraordinary invention. 

‘‘ The following facts, as respects railway communication in Great 
Britain, must be regarded as eminently significant:—The number of 
passengers conveyed by railway, in 1S55, amounted to not less than 
ilb,5Uo,135 ; and of tliese, more than oue-half travelled by third-class 
trains, at an average cost of eight-tenths of a penny (jer mile, the 
average lare for all classes of passengers not exceeding one penny 
farthing per mile. I'hc safety with \vhich this immense traffic was 
conducted is not the,least remarkable feature of the system; for it 
appears, from Captain Galton’s Report to the Boarc? of Trade, that the 
proportion, of accidents to passengers, from causes bc 3 ’’ond their own 
control, was only 1 person killed to 11,859,513 conveyed.* /Those 
who dchirc statistical evidence as to the extent to which railways are 
employed for the conveyance of manufactures, minerals, and agricultural 
produce, will find abundant proofs in the same report. 

“ In Canada and the United States, the railway is of greater value 
even than in England; it is there regaixled iis the pioneer of coloniza¬ 
tion, and as instrumental in opening up new and foi-tile territories of 
vast extent—the food-grounds of future nations. 

‘‘ What may be .the evci^ual results of the general adoption of 
railways in the civilized couiiwi,esr of Europe, remains to be seen; but 
it is probable that, by* abridging'distance, bringing nations into closer 
communication, and enabling them more freely to exchange the pro¬ 
ducts of their industry, they may tend to 'abate national antipathies 
and bind together more clolely the great families of mankind. 

“ Disastrous though railway enterprizes and speculations have proved 
to many coucernSd In them, and mixed up though theyinsve been with 
much fraud and folly, the debt vrtiich the public at large owe to rail- 

-^ ———-j^ 

* Captain Ualton’a Report t8 the Gonunittee of Council for Trade, &c., 
May 27 th, 1856. *» 
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ways cannot he disputed-, ami, after all temporary faults and biota 
have b/^cnradmitted and disposed qf, they must nevertheless, be reco¬ 
gnised as the most magnificent system of public inter-communication 
that has yet been given to the world.”—Preface, pp. iii.-vi. 

It is the sign, wo repeat, of a right direction in our literatup 
■when the man to whom, more than to any other, this splendid 
railway system is owing, is made the subject of a good bio¬ 
graphy. The work cannot fail to be both popular and useful. 
Keod extensively, as we doubt not it will be, by young working 
men, the great lesson which it will inculcate among them will be 
that which Stephenson himself used to inculcato whenevei' in 
later life he addressed a mechanics’ institution or a public meeting 
for educational purposes—the power of Perseverance. Perse¬ 
verance'* was Stephenson s characteristic word; he was never 
tired of using it. Wo now can see that a good original Noi*tli- 
umbrian brain to persevere with was necessary to the results 
which he achieved ; hut that docs not lessen the validity of his 
advice. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A ristotle, in ins shrewd way of dispersing mystification—of 
wiping off with the breath of common^sense the gathering clouds 
from the face of his investigations,—said, in reference to an application 
of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas to an inquiry concerning the Good, 
“What<^5ould be the possible use of a knowledge of the Absolute?’’ 
And the same question may be repeated with respect to a great deal of 
modern controversy. What could be the possible use, speculative or 
practical, of an Intuition of •iho Unconditioned ? Speculatively, an. 
intuition of the Unconditioned could never lead to a knowledge of the 
conditioned, much less to a practical dealing with the conditioned. In 
tlie face of many words which have been spent in such discussions, let 
it be permitted us to say, that an intuition of the unconditioned is nob 
possible,—or, if not impossible, not ever attained,—or, if over attained, 
not communicable from man to man. It is possible, subjectively, to 
think away some conditions of existence—not, indeed, by thought, to 
deprive an object, as to itself, cither of relations in Avhich it really 
exists, or of appcai'ances which to others flow from it,—^bui by an act 
of our will, of our own attention, to think of it without reference to 
time or to place, or to causation, or to coexistence; and to shut our 
eyes, as it were, to some of the appearances which it presents to us. 
This is a withholding or a directing of thought, not J penetrating into 
being. Human knowledge grows by the perception of differences, and 
by tho observation of multiplied relations. On the other haiid, as 
differences and varied relations are unattended to, the mind becomes a 
blank, for it reflects a blank; multiform existence is replaced to the 
apprehension by vague being, and even consciousness ultimately dis¬ 
appears. If to other intelligences Existence does not present the same 
appearances as to us—if to any others the universe reveals itself, not 
under conditions of succession or of parts, and if the notions of causa¬ 
tion and of sequence disappear,—wc cannot bring our own reason 
habitually into that -state; and if we could, or so far as we could, we 
should unhumani^e it, disarm of its 5 )owers, mifit it for guiding us 
to that which is true aftd expedient to om'selves. And as humanity is 
an aggregate of individuals effectually related Jbo each other by cxistiflg 
under laws mutually known^and uniformly prevailing, it would shook 
all harmony of the universe if here and there, now and then, individuals 
could rise to a lifQ^s^ersensuous, or to a knowledge immediate, in the 
midst of fellow-beings, with whom they seem to,be related by the com¬ 
mon conditions of sense and inference. Vhe impossibility of any one 
dwelling as a man among meii^if he were noUsubject to the common 
materiid laws, has been inimitably shown in the well known Peter 
Schlemil,” and the “Invisible Man,” In^* Franz Carvel,” one of the 
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tales coni])nsecl in “ The Motaphysiciiins,*’^ is illustrated with like 
humoiu^.tho unsuitableness of one whose “ insight” beholds the eternal 
KOWj without distinction of past) present, and future, for association 
with humbler moiiials who dwell in a world of time. This tale is .dis¬ 
tinguished hy many traits of shrewdness and of humour; its com¬ 
panion is grave and sad, with a catastrophe tragic—even hideous. The 
purpose of the latter is to show% in an interesting story, that the nature 
of man is only perfect when all the constituents of it are in due pro¬ 
portion ; that the mere exaltation of the intellectual power might be 
supposed to consist witli a deadening of the moral regulative faculty; 
and the being most ho|ieless as io his own destiny, and most formidable 
to those about him, would be a human animal, in whom the intellect 
should be sharpened, and the ‘‘soul” lost, like Harold Fr«ttdling, 

with only intellect and appetites, with just so much imagination as 
appetite retains in its service;” knowing wliat is right and wrong, 
^and so far as the a])petites do not interfere, carrying knowledge into 
act. The dramatic delineations in this story are very sharp and highly 
impressive. Some of the philosopliical views embodied in it may be 
judged of from the following extracts:— 

“His views concerning almost all that passes under tlic name of metaphysics^ 
transcendentalism, or speadatice philosophyy led him to place it, as Milton 
places it, among the studies fit for devils, and to denounce it in the words of 
the poet, as * \ aiii wisdom all, and false nhiiosophy/ Leading us astray from 
what we know, it professes to unfold what wc camwi know; by juggling 
with words which conceal o\ir ignorance of things, it begets an opinion of 
knowledge tn subjects quite beyond the reach of our faculties during our 
present state of existence. That such mistaken path to science should have 
been followed, when even physical philosophy used to build on assumptions 
incapable of experimental proof, cannot excite surprise. But physical philo¬ 
sophy is now gro\fn wise enough to reject all hypothesis which lies beyond 
the possibility of such proof; wliy, then, sliould metaphysical philosojihy be 
permitted to begin her systems, as she almost always docs begin, with assump¬ 
tions, which, if the proof come at all, can comp only in a sphere of existence in 
which other powers shjill be given than wc now possess.”—pp. 134-6. 

Consistent with the limitations of transcendental Jihilosophy here 
hinted at, is the recognition of a domain of the supernatural to us— 
of the divine; respecting which our conclusions amount to a rational 
teliefy to a moral conviction or persuasion. And consistent with it is 
also the admission of a revelation, in some sense of the word, and of 
Christianity as the most perfect revelation,—of revelation observed to be 
progressive—and of a Christianity i^hich has not yet reached the 
development of which it is capable. Sad work, indeed, would liave to 
be made, not only with creeds hut with formularies of thought and 
expression, in reinodellia|f or purifying religion and philosophy. 

“I could admit that empty abstractions,—abstractions that exist in lan¬ 
guage, but have no existence elsewhere that w e can prove, and no applicability 
to toe ^ bav c to deal with,—abstractions generatGll by the pliability of 

being a Memoir of h’ranz Carvel, Brushmaker, wrritten 
by ; and of Harold Fremdling, Euq.; wniten and now republiahed by 

I'rancis Drake, £sq. 'With Discussiuns anA Itcvelations relating to l&pcculaUve 
BhilosopUy, Morals, and Social f Fogi-ess/’ London: Longman & Co. 1667. . 
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lai^uage, and therefore found in more abundance among the ancient Greeks 
ana modem Germans than among otyer people,—could allow thaUthese 
ought not to be used as the ground of science. But when among such 
abstractions, ho placed the time-honoured words, and jiini), affirming , 

them to be words only, useful, conveuieiit, juiy, indispensable for the common 
cuds of language, but quite illusory for any higher purpose, 1 could not help 
a feeling of dissent^—a feeling which his subsequent declaration did not quite 
overcome, that, while it loft the Bible doctrine of man’s immortality wholly 
untouched, it did away with Platonism and the cider Pantheism opposed to it, 
with Spiritualism and Materialism, with Idealism and. Sensationalism, the dis¬ 
cussions involvin" which have been carried on fey ages, and are still continued, 
with no likelihood of tenniuatiou on one s'de or on the other,”—^p. 190. 

We have no space left for saying what we had wished, as to the 
remarks upon the Aristotelian syllogism, which ought not to .suffer 
from the feeble plea put forth in its favour by Whately, years ago, 
when nobody, at Oxford at least, knew anything of its history, or could 
distinguish between its Icgitirfiatc pretensions as an argumentative oi- 
teaching instrument, and the unfounded claims set up for it as an instru¬ 
ment of scientific discovery. 

Mr. George Oombe gives a curious account in the introduction to 
his present edition of “ The Itelatioii between Science and Beligion,’*- 
of his juvenile speculations respecting the manner in which God would 
reward his juvenile well-doings. Others, besides himself, have Hojied 
or expected the Divine favour to sliow itself in the increase of childish 
sweets, and the abundance of childish treasures. In most cases, as 
childhood passes away, childish inquisitiveness is repre-^is^, and tlie 
simplicity of childhood is effectively puzzled by a complicated kind of 
special pleading, on the part of its teachers, in support of traditional 
doctrines. Forms of supernaturalism, more or less fyross, are so made 
to pre-oecupy the youthful mind with a phantastic imagery, that legiti¬ 
mate inquiry into the real meaning of the phenomena of the universe 
is stifled, except with a few of the clearest intellects, and the fiiost 
honest natures. Mr. Combe’s treatises have done much to popularize the 
conception of the divine government of the world, as of a rule Sustained 
hy order and uniformity of law, rather than by interferences to bo hoped 
for, believed in, prayed for, but of which the events can be reduced to 
no certainty or calculation, and which cannot therefore be worked for. 
Thus, a great value attaches to Mr. Ooinbe’s other works and to the 
present, irrespective of the soundness or otherwise of his phrenological 
doctrines. If it could iudeeA he sufficiently established, that there 
exists an uniform,relation between cerftiiu ascertained forms of the 
brain, in its parts, and certain intellectual and moral powers—as uniforni 
as the relation between muscular developinent^and muscular strength, 
—^this would certainly furnish an illustration of the general laws of 
uniformity, order, and mediate action in the universe, and would also 
lead to most important practical results. But on the oth^u' hand,, those 
laws may bo sufficiently assumed fron\ other observations, witliout 
necessitating the particular conclusions of the phrenologist; without 
either enforcing an acquiescence in his analysis*of the mental functions 

• On iUe Itelatigiu between Sohinoo and Keligiofi.’* George Combe. Fourth 

edition, enlarged, Edinburgh: Loudon, 1867- * 
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ihetnltolve^r or in the special localization of their separate organs. 
PhreRol<ygy would prove or exemplify in one department the prevmcnce 
of tlio law of nhiformity in the universe; but this law is sufficiently 
• proved without it, a^d even if phrenology were disproved, the recogni¬ 
tion of the general law would not be imperilled. To some extent, then, 
Mr, Combe appears to us to have done ill service to the cause of 
correcting the present hostile relations between science and religion, 
when he lays so much stress upon the illustration or particular proof 
—for it can be no mo^’e—which he conceives may be drawn from th© 
science of Phrenology. In another respect indeed, and considered apart. 
Phrenology opens a highly interesting subject of inquiry, whether it 
is capable of rev(*aling to us some of the means by whicli, wdthin certain 
limits, humanity can ivgulate its own destinies. For if its conclusions 
be true, even in their general outlines, the time will come when men 
will take their places in society, according to the volume and distribu¬ 
tion of their brains; imd candidates for offices of trust and responsibility 
will be subjected to cranioscopy rather than to an examination of 
testimonials to character. 

Meanwhile religion must not be confounded with theology. Religion 
and science are in perfect unison, while theology and science are often 
incompatible. Religion teaches that the world in which we live is an 
“ Institution,” to the laws of which, for our own sakes, and in obedience 
to the evident will of its Author, we are bound to adapt oui'selves. 
Theology usually teaches that this world is a wreck; that the natural 
propensions of man are in theipselves evil; that the objects with which 
e is surrounded are incitements to “ sin,” 

"Will no teachers arise, inibued with knowledge of tlic order of Natui'c as 
unfolded in scienng, mid, with faith in its adapt atiou to the Jiumau faculties, 
communicate it, imdor the sanction of the religious sentiments, to the young, 
as a help to guide them through the thorny paths of life? Yes! such teachers 
existf and they lack only the countenance of tlie enlightened laity to follow the 
strong impulses of tJicir affections and iinderstjuiuings, and accomplish this 
gi'eat impsovement in secular instruction.”—p. 217. 

Truly does Mr. Combe say, that the more vigorous and profound 
thinkers among the several clergies are held in thraldom by their 
feebler or more narrow'-minded brethren. Neglecting to inquire 
into the laws which the Governor of the World has given to it, the 
sects substitute a supposed SJ^stem of divine government, of which the 
sequel is to be manifested liereafter. ^Nature is almost too strong for 
them, and the loaders can owly kebp nieir followers alive and retain 
then’ influence over them, by continual appejfls to their own contro- 
vfirsial position. But ii^der a “ reformed faith,*#— 

" The higher life will consist in the zealous endeavour to improve every 
orgMianu faculty in ourselves and otliers, and to direct them to their highest 
uses. will investigate the means by which the§e ends can be accom- 

ii^will recognise the order of the divine'’government as iU nde 
and'gftfflfeC The moral and religious sentiments will sanctify and elevate the 
result of the r^carches the intellect, and also the labour of the bands and 
the head m mvmg them practical effect. 'Tlic grace or goodwill of God will 
be recognised pervading ajl objects and beings, inviting ns to study and 
apply their qualities to tficir proper uses, with imhesitating faith that increase 
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of knowledge and obedience will be accompanied by augmentation of happiness 
and holiness.” , ■ • , 

The “Memoirs of James Hutton’’^ communicate to the general reader 
many particulars of interest concerning a pha^e of Christian life • 
transient in its more peculiar features, but nevertheless among the 
most remarkable in modem times, Moravianism, even in the land of 
its origin, and still more in England, has lost much of its early 
cliaracter,—has toned down Iboth in its eccentricities and in its strength, 
and has become, far otherwise than its founder at first intended, 
—a sect by tlie side of the Cliurch out oi which it issued. In tliis 
respect its course has very much resembled that of Wesleyanism in 
our ow'n country ; and as Wesleyanism and Moravianism have settled 
respectively into the condition of subordinate sects, they have approxi¬ 
mated to one another: whereas in the eai’lier period of their existence 
the points of their mutual repulsion were sharply pronounced. Zinzen- 
dorf, tlic founder of the Unit&s fratnm^ adopted with some variation? 
a principle of Spcncr’s, who when he saw it was impossible to animate 
W'ith a true Christian life the torpid bodies of the old Churches, con¬ 
ceived the design of organizing smaller living circles within them, 
ecclesiolis in ceclesid. So Zinzendorf thought to jjenetrate different 
Churches with living elements, who should not indeed bx'cak communion 
with the respective societies in which they had been bred, but who 
should be more intimately bound one to another by the mystic love 
which united them to the humanity of the Divine Saviour. Hence 
the institution of the Tropi (rpoTroi iratSe/af), of the Eeformcd and 
the Lutheran, as w’ell as of the J-5rethren properly so called. An 
attempt was likewise made to constitute an Anglican Tropm^ and the 
celebrated Bishop Wifeon, of Sodor and Man, in ^his old age, con¬ 
sented to become its head. The Brethren claimed an episcopate 
continued in the persons of John Amos Comenius and the two 
Jablonskis (1632~1(>99) from an ancient Bohemian Chui’cli; Ibany 
Anglican ecclesiastics regarded them with favour from this reason; 
and they obtained a liberty and a parliamcntaiy recognition for 
missionary operations in the colonics, which the English Church 
would by no means have conceded to the Methodists. It was 
never, indeed, made clear, how upon the understood principles of 
the Englisli Diocesan Episcopacy, the personal episcopal descent of 
the Moravian bisliops, supposing it to be established, could give them 
a roving mission withhi the tcrfkories of regularly constituted Churches. 
It is probable that the Engli^i b'sho]fs were misled, and that when 
Archbishop Potter spoke of the Moravian and Anglican as sister 
Cliurchcs, and declared in the House of Lonjs; that a man must be 
ignorant of universal history who did not acknowledge the Moravian 
as a true and apostolical Church, he showed himself not so well 
informed in modewj geography as in mediseval history, ^Nevertheless, 
so little were the maxims of rejigious, liberty really understood in 

England in the last century, that notwithstanding-the friendliness 

. . . . .—.— — — — —^— 

* Memoirs of James Hutton; ^omprisiug the Annals of his Life^ and Con¬ 
nexion with the United Bretln^n.“ By Paniel^Benham. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Go., 1856. * 
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manifested on the part of the English Church, the Brethren could not, 
although they much desired it, preserve to themselves a status different 
from that of Dissenters. This result has partly been owing to the 
' incompatibility of the subjective test of church-membership required 
by the Brethren, with the objective tests deemed sufficient in the 
Anglican Church. On another side the Moravians, from the outset 
of their organization and ever since, have distinguished themselves 
eminently among Protestants by their missions to the heathen, carried 
on with good sense and success; and if this practical bond of associa¬ 
tion could be considered apart from their emotional mysticism, they 
would have been ivell qualified to become, as the accomplished author 
of the “Church of the Future” thought a few years ago might be 
possible, the missionary order for the Protestant Church. 

James Hutton hinteelf, the subject of this memoir, was bom in 1715, 
the son of a clergyman of the Established Church, who appears to have 
femained unbeneficed on account of some scruples concerning subscrip¬ 
tion. James was educated at Westminster, and afterwards apprenticed 
to a bookseller. Others of his schoolfellows went to Oxford, and on 
occasion of his visiting them in 1729, he became acquainted with the 
Wesleys, Ingham, and the then juvenile party of “ Methodists.” 
These afterwards met in London, for I’eligions purposes, at the house 
of the elder Hutton, and James accompanied the Wesleys and Ingham 
to their ship at Gravesend, when they left England on the Georgian 
mission in 1735. About the time of John Wesley’s return from 
America, iu*1737, some Moravian Brethren’arrived in London on their 
way to Carolina and Georgia, and upon this followed the origin of the 
Fetter Lane Society, on May 1, 1738. Very curious arc some letters 
relative to the development in the Wesleys of what were considered 
fanatical views by those who were under the influence of the Brethren; 
and judicious remark^ of Hutton’s arc quoted upon the state of eccle¬ 
siastical affairs in 1739, when tlie clcr^- of England closed their 
pulpits against the Methodists, careless of the ability and zeal which 
’ they thus lost to their own communion, « 3 knd drove into all manner of 
extravagance. Hutton visits Gennany, becomes acquainted with 
Zinzendorf, and marries a Moravian sister, in 1740. In the same year 
took place the disruption of the Fetter Lane Society, and “the two 
Societies of the Brethren and Methodists thenceforward were sepa¬ 
rated.” About the same time Whitefield preached a Calvinistic reply 
to a sermon of John Wesley’s on yni^rsm Eedettiption, and wished 
Hutton to print it. Hutton,*from conscientious motives, declined. 

'“Whitefield at this took offence against the Brethren, as well as against 
Wesley, and thus the MetKodists not only quarrelled with tJie Brethren, but 
wrangled among themselves; by which means, under the providence of God, 
tl^ee different parties were formed in England. The one was to consist of his 
; the s«ccond, delivered from the formalism of the^H^h Church, was to 
preadt. aoctrine of freegraqe; whilst the third was to be gathered from 
amohglpnp^ and Dissenters. The one he cousi^ed to the Brethren, the 
sccoraJ^Jobn Wesley, the third to Whitefield; and among ail three he jion- 
messes l^ta^ of his own.”— p. 5Ji. 

' £[attoh continued tbrou^h a long life devoted to the latorests of 
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the Brethren, both spiritual and temporal, occasionally mixing in 
general feociety more freely than* was approved by some, but •always 
with the design of promoting the spiritual advantage of those with 
wliom Im conversed. He died in 1795, Ho was very closely attached 
to Zinzendorf, and took an active part in defending him and the 
Society against the various attacks which from time to time were 
made upon them. A good* deal is contributed in the present volume 
towards the vindication of the Ordinary^s conduct relative to the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the Society, in which they became in¬ 
volved by reason of their manufactuxnng and commercial undertakings. 
So niueli cannot be said with respect to what is called the time of 
the ‘"sifting.” And if the answer given in Appendix No. I to the 
narrative of Ilimius, was the best which James Hutton could make, 
Zinz()ndorf must remain subject to the blame of having been the 
occasion of*tho excesses in some congregations by his own mode of 
treating certain subjects. Hutton gives no explanation of the passages 
quoted by Rimius from the sermons at Zeist, although Zinzendorf, at 
the ijistance of some of the Brethren, was engaged at the time of his 
death in their revision; nor docs he ever seem to have objected, as 
Spangenberg himself did, if we recollect right, to some parts of Zinzen- 
doi'f’s allegorical theology, nor to have remonstrated with him on 
occasion of his strange tnarriago with Anna Nitschniau, the eldrcss, 
Tlie infonnation contained in these memoirs has been drawn from 
authentic sources; chielly from the archives of the Hrethren at Herrn- 
hut. A little more guidance and information for the general reader 
would have been desirable in the way of a slight sketch of the modern 
history of the Moldavians, and an account of their present state and 
condition in the vari(fus countries where they have^establishmonts. 

Many morceaxix of considerable infccrc.st are embraced in the second 
volume of Ur. Bonnet’s “Letters of John Calvin,”** now publisliing in 
an Bngllsh translation. Particularly instructive to the 
are those which relate to the aifairs of Servetus and of Bolsoc. Tht* 
conduct of Calvin towards the former was not only intolerant, according 
to the gen<*rally intolerant principles of the age, but it was distinguished 
by a settled hate towards the person of the heretic, Avorthy only of an 
inquisitor. Servetus was no doubt a vain man, aud over-estimated the 
force of liis own arguments when addressed to theological ojiinion 
alvejuly hardened into a system, lie over-estimated likewise the 
of theologians. He thought'that at least with those who Imd repu¬ 
diated llomish infallibility, controversies might be carried on without 
leiuling to personal hostility. In the simplicity of his heart, lie ip:o- 
posed to Calvin in 1546 to come to Geneva afor a personal conference, 
if the Il(*fornier would pledge himself for his safety. Calvin writes to 
his friend Pure!, that he could not do that, for he was determined, “ if 
he had any inhunpee, and Servetus did come to Geneva,«tl^at he should 

* “ bettors of John Calvin; coirJpiled from the Original Manuscripts, and edited, 
with Historical Notes, hy Dr- Jules Hounet.**^, Vol, II. Translated from the 
origintd Latin and Ij'i'ench. ISdinUnrgh: ConstiM>lo« il857« 

[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIII.]— New Series, Vol. XII. No. I. K- 
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noi quit it with ht&life.” li does not appear that he expressed himself 
so plainly to the person most conceited; if he had, that unhappy man 
would never have trasted himself, seven years l^r, within the meshes 
of the spider. Several letters in the present volume, dated in 1551-1552, 
relate to Bolsec, who opposed, not the received orthodox Trinitarian 
views as Servetus did, Init Calvin’s more peculiar doctrines concerning 
predestination Mid grace. They are very instructive, because they reveal 
(dearly the fact, that the other churches and Reformers of Switzerland 
did not esteem Calvin’s views on those subjects to be of the essence of 
the Gospel. They approved/or the most part of Calvin’s treatment of 
Servetus, showing no indisposition to persecute, when that wliich they 
esteemed as an absolute and fundamental truth of Christianity Wi\s at 
stake. They did not concur in the persecution of Bolscc, because they 
thought more with him than with Calvin on the subject of grace and 
freewill. In fact, many who had revolted from Rome ranged them¬ 
selves under the leadership of a Calvin and a Luther, not because they 
participated in all or even the most eharacteristic of the views of 
those Reformers, but because no other anti-Roman leaders presented 
themselves equally able or equally favoured by circumstatices. By 
these leaders the issue between the Romish Church £md the Protestants 
was unhappily narrov^ed to subordinate controversies, and only in pro¬ 
cess of time and under continual limitations was the liberty or necessity 
of private judgment elicited as a result of the off-throwing of the sup¬ 
posed infallibility of the Roman Church. Only by degrees have since 
been questioned and disproved, first the infallibility of Lutheran and 
Calvinistic interpretations of the Scriptures, and then the infallibility 
in its separate parts of the Scripture itself. 

In the city of (Jalvin, which in times gone by was subjected to a 
stem ecclesiastical dictatorship on the part of the Reformer, who suc¬ 
ceeded in effectually subjugatmg not only the clerical consistory, but 
the ciVic council, there is now at least sufficient freedom of speech and 
print; and the cause of the individual htEtnan reason, as the ultimate 
appeal, as^ the necessary and sufficient guide for the individual in 
matters of religion, is ably maintained by M. Disdier in a aeries of con¬ 
troversial pamphlets now in course of publication.® The individual 
reason is the sole test which can be infallible to the individual. Clearly 
it has not pleased God to reveal himself directly to men, for then all 
men would be agreed in their theology; but however the adherents of 
different religions maintain, each equally, that 'his own is derived 
specially from above, none can *%hov} reason for their, belief w'hich is 
satisfactory to those who differ from them. No two men can view the 
same under precisely the same aspect; cash mu.st make allow- 
Mioe for dlffbTence of circumstances in which his neighbour is placed ; 
hut as impossible for him to make those circumstances his own— 
or m fas afr:|t4l»-^he is incapable of coming to like coTi,clusions. Never- 
thel06S> consent of mankind has a cerl;am range, and it is 

a duty the common consent of others into consideration, in 
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forming our own juQgmonts* Common conaent serves as ft ohedrupoa 
the hasty exercise of the private jui^gment, renders the individual re^on 
more cautious and reliable, is a security against intol<n:ance. M. DUdier, 
we hope, will not be diverted too far into locah polemics: if he will* 

* re-state his views, when impugned, with eleamcss and precision, they 
will penetrate by reason of their essential simplicity and troth. Hehns 
already exemplified the futility of the claim to-infallibility set up by 
the lionush Church, and we expect with still greater intert^t his applir 
cation of the like principles td the pleaa ^vaneed by Protestants 
claiming to be in possession of an indubitahlo certainty in divine things. 

Many parts of the Ksaay of M. Jules SijHson on the Liberty of 
CV>uscience”® arc peculiarly interesting at the present moment, by reason 
of tlie illustrations ox his subject which he draws from the state of 
Belgium ill eqclesiastical and academical affairs. The pastoral letters 
of the Bishops of Ghent and of Bruges, directed against the liberal 
UnivemitLos of Brussels and of Ghent, recall the “faithful” to the 
rinswerving and intolerant principles of the Fourth Council of Lateran. 
T’he liberal statesmen and professors take up the glove thus thi"own. 
down. “ If you djcny,” said M. Verhageii, before the ITuiversity of 
Brussels, “ the principles of ’89—if you impugn the constitution of 
this country, you cease to bo a religion, you becojnc a political party— 
:i pariy advancing to atfciwik the otate itself, and which beholds its 
ideal of human society in the absolutism of the Roman theocracy.” 
And M. Loon Woequier, Professor of Pliilosophy at Ghent, maintains 
unflinchingly the right of free thought and expression, “*\Vliatis my 
very title to this chair? In what name do E address you? Sirs, I 
apeak to you in the name of the reason of man. The philosopher, as 
such, neither does nor can recognise any other authority, without 
abandoning a title wlueli lie has falsely assumed, without renouncing 
the science itself which he has unjustly undertaken to represent.” M. 
Simon traces briefly the history of intolei'ance in ancient tiinfe; he 
dwells with emotion chiefly* upon the examples of it wliicli are a dis¬ 
credit to our o\Am day. “ In Russia, in England, in Poland,In Sweden, 
the Catholics are persecuted; the Protestants are persecuted — at 
least, ill-treated—in Italy, in Spain. As to the Jews, emancipated in 
’91, brought again under surveillance in 1802, restored to liberty in 
1808, whore can they now breathe freely but here (in Belgium) and 
, in France ? In England they are excluded from Parliament, in Ger¬ 
many from public oi^ces, in Bohemia and Bavaria from the possessimi 
of landed property.”—p. 253. * * 

In this and some other places there is shown a want of discrimma* 
tion in placing upon one line the “ persecutions” of the Roman Catno- 
Hes in Russia and Sweden, ^d in England. The Protestants in Italy 
and Spain would thankfully exchange their “ill-treatment” for such 
persecution as Q^tholics are sulyefSed to in England pr Ireland. It 
does not, avc thinfe, servo the cause pf entire emancipation of the 
Jewish people in this country, wWh we trustsoontoaee accomplished, 
to represent them as not ev6i| yet breatbii^ freely in England; and to 
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make no distinction between their state here and their condition in Italy, 
where^thcy are still limited to a ghfjtto, as in Rome, of which the bar¬ 
riers are closed nightly, or where they cannot move from place to place 
•on affairs of businessfwithout the express license of bishops and inqui¬ 
sitors (p, 235). And there is another consideration which does not* 
seem to have occurred to M. Simon; that there is a difficult)", in tho 
interest of liberality itself, in treating the intolerant as we would treat 
the tolerant. It would be more difficult, with reference to the liberties 
of the minority, to dispense with equal abstract justice to an Ireland 
in which the majority wese Mahometans than in which they were 
Hindoos. The development of Mahometanism is not more intolerant 
than the development of Romanism. Tho heretic is to one what tho 
infidel is to the other; a material to he converted or exterminated, as 
opportunity permits, asM. Simon has sufficiently shown in his extract 
from the thhri canon of the Fourth Council of Lateran, adopted expressly 
in the present day by the Belgian bishops (p. 7). The Irish difficulty 
is a difficulty as great to the true liberals of this country as to the illi- 
herals. The Romish priesthood in tliat country would not accept sala¬ 
ries from the State derived from a rateable division of the ecclesiastical 
revenues between them and the Protestant ministry, if they were to be 
subject to the provisions of a Concordat like the French. M. Simon 
has well pointed out that the object of the Ultramontane party in 
France is to procure the abolition of that Conconlat; and he feels Unit 
such a course would not be safe for the State, or in the interests of 
rational education or of individual liberty of conscience. Yet if English 
statesmen, anxious to deal with the Romish Clnirch as liberally as is 
consistent with the general liberties, were to propose a like Concordat 
as the basis of aq arrangement with the Irislr Roman Catholics, an 
outcry of intolerance would be raised, in whicli even some liberals 
would^e found to join. It is far more encouraging to the true cause 
of libbrty in England to sliow our people how near we have approached 
to its perfect attainment than to represeni?-our constitution as if it were 
still as illiberal as those of most other nations. Take the condition of 
the Jews in some provinces of Austria:— 

“En Antrichee’esi bicn pis encore; jusqu'en ISlfijnoti-sculernentlcs Israel¬ 
ites dc Bobtimc soumis a rautoriio de Ibtnpercur n’etaiciit pascitoyens; non- 
seulcmcut ils ne i>ouvaient aenuerir de ierres; niais ils nc pouvaient se niarier 
sans unc autorisation pr^alable, ct cettc autorisatiou lie Jeur «5t:ut accordec 
qu’au fur et k mesure dc rextinctiou des -chefs dc fanulle. Le nombre de 
juifs mari6s ctant fixe a l’avancc,i4 fallait pour preudre fem,nie, attendre qu*un 
juif raarW ffit mort. Bans Tintcrvalle, on vivait cn doncubinage, memc si Ton 
4tait marid par Ic rabbin, on nc donnait le jour ou’Ji des batards, L’anii6(; 
1810 an&ntjt cettc loi, et bien d^autres. Puis la revolution disparut; Tordre 
se fit, et Tordre revint aussi, pour Ics juifs* la servitude. ^Jbutes Ics con¬ 
cisions‘^rent retirees; ctil faUut opter de nouveau outre sa conscience et 
Ics leSfplus sacr6s du p^rc et da citoycn.”—p. 23 ^. 4 - * 

M. Simon remarks, in a note, that a similar law with respect to 
Jewish marriages exists in Bavaria; where, however, singularly enough, 
aiiid in precise contrast to the form of Jewish disabilities among'our- 
s^es, though the Hebrews‘are debarred from civil rights, they enjoy 
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[X)Utical privileges, and a Jew sits in the Chamber of Deputies. To 
these lectures is appended a very instructive collection of put)lic*docu- 
nients necessary to the understanding the present state of the cause of 
religious liberty on the Continent, » 

As to the sufficiency of the foundation on which the author of the 
‘‘ Essay on Intuitive Morals”^ has reared that structure we must confess 
that we sec reason to demur, while in the mass of its practical con¬ 
clusions we heartily concur; the work is the product of a pure, 
truthful, and religious mind. It is calculated to be of great use, even 
if the “intuitional” basis on which tl*e theory proceeds, be not 
acknowledged as ascertained, or be considered imaginary. Most 
jjcrsons will receive as a sufficient classification of human duty 
for those who are in a favourable state of moral education, its division 
into personal, social, and religious. The majority even of those 
who do not acknowledge that we have an intuition of God, are never¬ 
theless satisfied that there is, by inference, a sufficient theistic basis* 
on which to found a sense of religious duty. But when our author 
proceeds to lay down that “ human virtue,” like tluit eternal Right 
which it impersonates, is a positive thing, not a mere “ negation of 
vice,” we must confess we feel ourselves at a loss. That virtue is 
a “ thing,” or other than an abstraction, we do not understand; or that 
the quality of “ virtuous ” is more positive than the quality of 
“ vicious” we understand no better. And the illustration of the author’s 


doctrine is not happy: '"Jt is no less inaccurate to say, whatever is 
not wrong is right,” tlian to say, “ Whatever is not cold is heat.” 
Ill each case we must say, “The negative of right is wrong “the 
negative of caloric is cold.” The qualities of “cold” and “hot” are 
secondary and relative,^as is exemplified in tlie well-lyiovvn experiment 
of placing the two hands in basins of water, hot and cold respec¬ 
tively, and then both iii a third basin, of intermediate temperature. 
to the hand which had been in the liottcr water this will appear cold; 
to the hand previously in tlic colder water this will appear hot. , So 
the same formal act may be a virtuous or a vicious act relatively 
to the persons who perlbrni it under different circumstances. The 
same formal act will be an act of gluttony or of temperance, of 
libcnility or of stinginess, of murder or of self-protection, according 
to the persons concerned and the occasions in which they are placed. 
Such observations as these concern, indeed, the manner in which the 


perception of moral'obligation arises to the individual; but if we 
differ from the author of tliis essay as fo the manner in which this 
sense ainses, we shall acquiesce, as we have said, in the distribution qf 
duties so felt to emerge. And with respect ^to religious duties, even 
if the recognition of God ^loes not come to us immediately by 
intuition, the duties of worsliip, prayer, thanksgiving, love, and the 
like arise immedi^tyly on recognition of Him, howqvqr that bo 
brought about. The sections on, religit^us obligations abound with 
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sog'gestions of great practical vsduc, and which will bo acceptable to 
brilk of unprejudiced persons. fl?hus, on thanksgiving, wo read— 

^ A 

- “Thai the -wdinaryignoring of the abstract rightfulness of worsliip has 
tended in modem times to displace thanksgiving in an extraordinary manner, 
from its natural important position. Lot any dispassionate person exai>imc 
the Liturgy of anyone of the great Christian churches, or let him collect toge¬ 
ther what he may remember of 1 ho extempore prayers of Dissenters, and he 
will, 1 venture to predict, be surprised to observe how marvellously the story 
of the. lepers is verified every day,—how for ten prayers there is but one 
thanksgiving.”—p. 85. ♦ 

On purely philosophical grounds, as well as from a refined religious 
sentiment, thanksgiving shoiJd be -a more prominent act of worsliip 
than prayer. Yet neither in the old churches, nor in the majority of 
the Dissenting communions in this country, whose own ti'aditions are 
founded upon them, is any rightfulness of worship ignored. The 
necessity of it is even often exaggerated under the one-sided and 
usually selfish form of “ Prayer.” The sections on Repentance, Faith, 
and Self-consecratiou are particularly wortliy of study, tending to 
deal* away, in a reverent and humane spirit, many of tlxe superstitions 
which delbrra popular theology. 

The life and wntings of Ohanning are sufficiently well known in 
this country, and have received their due meed of admiration. They 
are naturally not so well known whore Knglish is not the vernacular— 
little known in France. An. English lady has undertaken to suj>p]y, 
in part, this deficiency, by writing in French the work rolbrrcd to 
bdow,® to which M. Charles llenmsat has added a preface. Ohan- 
mng’s theological views may prove either a door of egress for those 
who are strong edougli to venture out into the jdain of free thouglit 
and discussion, or they may servo for a portal of re-ciitrance within 
the ^ 2 onflued walls of an old dogmatism. Yet properly, Chauning, 
a truly large-hearted, liberal, and cl(.*ay man, noble as he was in 
himself, und great among his coiiternporaries, cannot serve as an 
authority to us. He would have been the lust to desire it, Aiul few 
w'ill doubt that if the immense literature had been knowm to him 
which in the last quarter of a century has liad for its object tlie 
critical examination of the early Christian rocoi'ds, he would have 
ceased to occupy the precise theological standing-point which he did. 

The “History of Sunday is an excellent pojmlar abbreviation of 
some sections of a larger and*morC learned work by the same author; 
and we cannot refrain from one extract, which fe convincing, that even 
Jewish Sabbath-dajj^ in its earliest history, supplies no model for 
the English, or, what is worse, the Scotch Sunday. For Moses insti- 
;tuted the ^bhath-daj^ not as a fast, but as a festival, and the 
oharacter of the religious festivals of the Jews is plain enough. 


^ “OhasBU^IKkVieet a^CBuvFe^avecuueiPr^fiicedeM.GbArldsdeR^nniBat.” 
Pazii. 1857. 4 
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“Tlicjre is nothing equivocal about the Ibllowing hijuuctions relating to the 
Peast of Weeks, and to the case of those who, on account of distance trom the 
tabernacle, could not bruig with thorn to the feast contributions In kirn), but 
had to convert them into money:— ikon »haU bedow Utai money for whaU 
ever thy soul lastetk after-^-for omu or fOr sheep, or fonwine, or for strong drinJ§, 
or for whatever Ihy soul desireth; mi- thou skull eat these before the Lord thy 
God, and thou skalt REJOICE, ikon and Ikim household! —Dent, xiv, 20. The 
seven-days Feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-home festival of the Jews, 
during which they dwell in tents (a feast which is said to have resembled the 
yet more anc:ent Bacchanalian festivals, before they became corrupted into 
drunken orgies), vras one of rejoicing in a similar sense. Rejoicing with the 
ancient Israelites was not that 'rejoicing in spirit’ to which some of our 
Evangelical clergy would confine the working population, but was connected 
with solid food, or other ‘good things.* It was the convivial rejoicing of an 
old liliigUbh Christmas. Wherover the altar might be erected in the Promised 
Land, it was not to be merely for expiatory sacrifices for sin, but ‘ Thou shall 
offer peace offerings, and shall EAT there, and JtEJOICE before the Lord tky 
God! —J>eut. xxvii. 7. Many.pcrsons will be slow to believe that holiness 
was ever comicctcd with eating and drinking and making merry ^ but there 
can bo no mistake on the subject. Nohemiah gives the following precise in- 
siructious for the observance of a day of national thanksgiving, one required to 
bo kepi, in mi especijil and emphatic sense, ‘holy unto the Lord:* ^ Go your 
vsuy; eat the fat and drink ike sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared; for this day is holy unlo our Lord j for the joy oj the Lord 
is your slrengtl. And all the people went their way to EAT and to DIUN K, and 
to send portions and to make GREAT MIRTH, because they had tiudersiood the 
words that were declared unto ihem!^^ Keh. viii. iO, 12.—p. 8. 

Tliere is indeed a resemblance close enough between the Puritani¬ 
cal and the Rabbiuh'al Sabbath, but Christ himself would have given 
no counlenauce to thrf Puritanical, more than he did to the Rabbinical 
observance of the s6ventli day; he was esteeme^ a Sablmth-breaker 
because he taught and acted on the maxim that “tlie Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath just as he was called a 
glutton and a winc-bibber because ho was too true a son of wisdom to 
be an ascetic. * 

The Evidences against Christianitj'^,’*^® of which the^fii'st edition 
was published at Sun Francisco, is republished in a more attractive 
form at New York, The effect of such a work, with all its faults, is 
fatal to the view of those who inaintaiu the Bible, from beginning to 
end, to be one homogeneously inspired “ Word of God.” But to 
those who regard Christianity as a phase in the religious history of 
the human race,' who look upon the Old Testament as supplying 
records, not so -auciept as often suppoled, but still of high antiquity, of 
the evolution of religious life in a remarkable, tliough isolated pepple, 
and upon the New Testament as the product of meu educated under that 
earlier teaching, but driven by a fresh impulse to propagate doctrines 
of immortal life, of universal brotherhood ami of deni^ of self,—^fbr 
these the arrouf^ of Mr, Hittell fly beside the KOtris^ ^ And there is 
in the tone with which he his subjeet,—^iu which lie 

deals with it throughout, aai acrimony enlarely unsuited to so grave 

1 * Evidences against Christiwuty.” By.J^0hn S. Hittell. Second edition. 

In two volumes. New York, 1867. * $ 
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a theme, in which no one should deal even with the grossest super¬ 
stitions ot‘ his fellow-men. Mr. Hittcll exhibits a personal hostility, 
as far ds such a feeling can be exhibited againgt historical characters, 
towards the actors, from age to age, in the great Biblical drama. Ho 
Is betrayed into appaAnt want of candour, as, when in order to prove 
“ Paul an impostor,” he makes him responsible for all the statements 
conccrjiing himself in the Acts of the Apostles, Mr. Hittell must, 
bo unacquainted with the criticisms of Zeller upon that book. It 
would have been well if Mr, Hittell had taken the advice of the 
friend who recommended him, in the treatment of his subject, to 
‘‘cultivate the tone of Strahss;” and had not surrendered himself, 
as ho acknowledges, “to the call wliich he feels, to wound the feelings 
and the prejudices of the partisans of a maleficent creed.” (Pref. ix.) 
Sometimes he seems to have considered that the Bible is a book which 
certain priests have set themselves down to make, and that being 
such, it is a book to be argued against, instead of approaching it in an 
observant and philosophical spirit, as a collection of spontaneous 
products, as a series of records of successive deposits of religious 
histo^ 3 ^ Erroneous inferences may have been drawn from these 
phenomena; these should he dealt with charitably, and the conside¬ 
ration of the phenomena themselves ought always to be approached 
calmly and revei'cntly. The effect of Strauss’s work, said Hr. Yolk- 
mar recently, was something like this. “ A great and respected family 
has long enjoyed the reputation, with only here and there a slight 
misgiving, whispered rather than expressed, of almost inexhaustible 
wealth; but,*on a careful investigation of accounts, dt'ficieucics ai'C 
found on all sides where least expected, and it is seen to bo bankrnjit 
in property, though still enjoying, morally, the highest credit.” It is 
theespeci^ aim of ,Mr. Hittell, not having Strauss’s learning, critical 
acumen, or sense of equity, to effect the damage of the moral credit of 
(Jhrist^ity. 

“ Christian Records weaves into a plca^^ing and consecutive narra¬ 
tive the accounts of primitive Christianity wliich are sujiplied in tlie 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. The book is not addressed to 
the professed scholar or divine, and is, in fact, rather adapted to the 
^ drawing-room than to the library table. As it does not recognise the 
^possibility of the letter of the miraculous portion of the history being 
open to question, it would not bo fair to criticize it as if it were a con¬ 
troversial work. And no special blame is to be imputed to the author, 
if, following the example of works of greater pretensfon, the attention of 
the reader is aroused by agreeable illustration jof accessory circum¬ 
stances, and diverted from inquiry as to fundamental facts. 

“ There is a spot about half a mile from Damascus, where the road from 
Jerusalem, after passing through a narrow gorge*^ between two conical moun¬ 
tains, emerges upon a green plateau skirted by trees, over the summits of 
which may be /lej^cried to the west the distant peak of flcrmon, while east¬ 
wards,^ in of the traveller, aUtier the roo4 and minarets of the Syrian 

capital. Tl^;^ the spot assigned by tradition for the scene of the miracle 
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wliich now occurred. Saul and lus companions were pursuing their journey 
about noon/’ &c —p. 93. 

Air that we mean is, that the infusion of the agreeable and acces¬ 
sorial is intended to render the narrative palatable to tho taste; there 
is a perfect honesty as to opinions, and no atteinpt made to explain 
away the supernatural. 

“In seckiujjto realise for ourselves, as far as may be, the personal character 
and work of tiic great Apostle, we must never forget that a difference exists 
between hitii and every other servant of God in filter times, who may have 
.been called upon to perform any important mission in the Church, which 
removes him in some respects from our powers ^f appreciation. St. Paul was 
inspired; liis teaeJung u the teaching of infallibility. Now co attempt to dofino 
^Uuit the actual nature* of this inspiration was—^in what mode the Holy Spirit 
co-operated witli the human faculties of the iudividual, would be as vain as it 
wdufd be presumptuous. We know (?) that in those first days of the Church, 
God saw it needful to voiiclisafc the aid of tlie Spirit in a different measure 
from wliat its circumstances in h^cr times rccpiired; not in a different measure; 
as r(*gards the sanciiticatiou of man’s heart, but as regards the enlightenment 
of bis spiritual judgment. An unerring standard of doctrine was to be set up 
in the new body of Scripture which the writings of certain appointed teachers 
w'crc designed to form, and a more direct guidance of their thoughts by the 
Holy Spirit than any subseepumt instructors can claim, was required for this 
end.”—p. 105. , 


IVofessor Max M iillcr lias reprinted in a separate form, with some am¬ 
plification, the brilliant ])apcrs on Huddhism,^'^ tvliich recently appeai’cd 
in tho Times, and doubtless attracted the attention of most of our 
readers. The peoples of the far Eas^, their philosophies, traclitions, his- 
toj’ies and religions, ancient and modern, invite more and more the 
inquiries of Europeans^ especially of Englishmen, as year by year they 
are brought into closer I'clations with us, and year bjiycar their records 
liccome more accessible. Amoni? the marvels wdiich that distant East 
revealh to us, none is .so astounding as that of the sway of iludd^fism. 


“How a religion wliich taught the amiiliilation of all cxisltmcc, of all 
thought, of all iiidividuiility and personality, as the hig;hcst object ciiall endea- 
vour.s could have laid hold of the minds of millions of huniaii beings, and how 
iit. the same time, by enforcing the duties of morality, jmsticc, kuiducss, and 
sclf-siicriiice, it could have exercised a decided beneficial lullucnce, not only on 
the natives of Lidia, Init on the low^cst barbarians of Central Asia, is one of the 
i'idtllo;> wliicli no philoso])hy has yet been able to solve.”—p. 14. 

Tho only solution which us yet appears is, that Buddhism prevailed 
by reason of its morality : anil if this solution be insufficient in itself, 
a further key must be i^pught in a blitted knowledge of tho social condi¬ 
tions and antecedent forms of superstition out of which it immediately 
arose. Other religious liave been accepted hi tho lump, not because 
they have been wholly true, but by way of reaction against systems or 
schemes, with less trutli and more corrupt. The Professor’s vindiea- 


. ..—.« t --r-1-- 

la Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgriipa.** j!V review of M. Staiiisla4i Julien's 
“Voyages des Pelerins Bouddbistes.” By Max Mtiller, M.A., Christ Qiurch, 
Oxford. Reprinted, with additions from the Titne% of April 17th and 20th. 
Together with a Better on the ori^al meaning of “Nirvana." Bondou; WIN 
Uams and Norgate. 1857* 
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tkm, in the additional letter, of the view wliioli he had expressed re- 
‘ epecting ^irvana, as an extinction for ever of all consciousness, if not 
an annihilation,—as a destruction* not an absorption into Deity, is 
altogether cofiaplete. The observations addressed to him would not 
have been madej iftiiosefroinwhom they proceeded had bei^ acquainted 
with the standard authorities to which Mr, Max Muller refers ; nor, 
perhaps, unless there had been a disinclination upon theological grounds 
to acknowledge that a third of the human races have lived and died 
for ages without a belief in God, and desiring the extinction of their 
own souls. 

“Caste and Christianity'^^® is an appeal to popular common sense 
against ^High-Churehism’ in its various forms; it contains many 
amusing parallels, and distributes some very hard hits. 

“If the Reformation was not sufficiailly clear, positive, and advanced, it is 
the duty of the Christian assemblies of our Church to insist that every doubtful 
phrase, every ecclesiastical quibble in the spirit of tlie dark ages, eveiy dubious 
form, and every objeetionabie ceremouy, shall be at once discarded. Clear- 
nesa, gravity, simplicity, must be the prevailing rule. In a word, if thedirst 
Reformation was not efficient, it rcmiiius for tins Christian people to make a 
second."'—^p. 8. 

So far, so good; but in avoiding idolatry, lot us beware of biblio- 
latry. “ Doubtful phrases—dubious forms’’ may bo provisional resting- 
places for liberty, and even a vague medievalism is better than a strin¬ 
gent Calvinism. 

A third tsovies of the Sermons^* of the late Rev. F. *VV. Robertson 
is fully equal to those which havft preceded it. The discourses con¬ 
tained in it abound in the same beauty of illustration and in the 
same effectual driving home of practical truths. We cannot read 
the latter part oT the last Sermon in the volume on llio Martyrdom 
of John by Herod without applying it in many passages to its noble 
author, hims;.lf prematurely exhausted—^it may be, cut off:— 

“ We are to say something, in tJie second place, of the apparent failure of 
Christian life. The coucludmg seuteuce of tins verse informs us that John 
was shut up in prison; and the lirst thought which suggests itself is, that a 
magnificent career is cut short too soon. At the very outset of ripe uard expe¬ 
rienced manhood the whole thing ends in failure. John's day of active usclnh 
ness is over; at thirty years or his work is done, and what permanent 
^cct have all his labours left ? The crowds that listened to his voice, awed 
mto silence by Jordmi’s side, we hear of them no more. Herod heard John 
s^^y, did much good by reason of hi$ influence. was all that worth t 

The prophet comes to himself in ik dungeon, andwui^s to the bitter conviction 
that his infiuence had told mneh in the way of commanding attention, and even 
vrinning reverence, but very little in the way of gaining souls,—the bitterest, the 
most crushing discovery in the whole circle, of rrtinisterial experience. All 
Him was SiCeming failure.When a great man dies, we hsteu to 


aud Ghristianity. A Looklng-glaQs for the By Temple 

Faber. London ; Hardwick. 1857. 

“ Seriuona preached at Tkinity Chapel, J^righton.^’ By the late Eev. F. W, 
RobertBon, M*A*, the Incumbent. Third series. London: Bmith, Rider, and Co. 
1857. . t 
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hear wliat lie lias to say, ve turn to the last page of his bio^phy first., to sec 
what he had to bequeath to the world as his experience of life. OT’e.cxpect 
that the wiadorn wliich he has been hiSriag up for years, will dhrtil in lioneyed 
sweetness iheu. It is generidly not bo, Tiiero as stupor and silence at the^ 
last. 'Ilowdleth the wise mauf" asks Solomon; aiad he answers bitterly/ 
'As the fool.’ The martyr of truth dies privately in Herod’s dungeon. VVe 
have uo records of his last words. TJiere were no crowds to look on, Wc 
cannot describe hyw ho received his sentence. All that is shrouded in silence. 
He bowed liis head, and the slmrp stroke fell flashing down. Wo know that, 
we know no more—apparently a looble life abortive.”—pp. 513, 4, 5. 

But not really abyi-tive, as he went on t8 declare in glowing words,— 
not really as that trde preaedmr of the everlasting Gospel lias shown— 
“ who hciiig dead yet speaketh.” This volume will be followed by one 
more of Mr. Kobertsou’s iicrnaimi,” consisting of notes of exposi¬ 
tions of various j)ortioiis of 
tive value to anything whi 

The “ Prot;eedings of the first Church of England Synod for tlie 
1) ileese of Melbourne’ ’ have been reprinted from the Melbourna Argus, 
The subject is too purely ceclesiustieal to engage us much. But with 
the principles involved in the c*oustitution of the Synod we may express 
our perfect concurrence; first, as tending to place all religious tjodies on 
an equality, as the Bishop of Melbourne judiciotfsly ex])ressed it in lus 
well-considered Memorial to the Crown, not conferring on the Church 
of England any powers which the memorialist and the other members 
of the Church, on behalf of whicli he pleads would not gladly see 
grantedto uuy other religious denominations secondly, as recognising 
lay representatives for essential constituents of,a Church Synod. The 
proceedings recorded ^re themselves of a meagre description, and the 
members of the Asseiably are still held in the same confessional and 
liturgical thraldom as their brethren at home. But it is impossible, 
cither abroad or at homo, that freedom of discussion, and the progress 
of enlightened theological t^iuion should not gain by liberty of meet¬ 
ing and speaking, even on the formal subjects of ocelesiastic|l organiza¬ 
tion. 

The condition of German philosophy at the present dw that whidi 
belongs to a period of repose, of history, of review. It is at such a 
time, when results of the more active periods arc gathered together, 
summed up, elassilied, aiad digested, that the philosophical attain¬ 
ment of the few becomes the inheritance of the many; the abstruse 
becomes popuhirized, and a common standing ground is rendered solid, 
from whicli some may essay th«ir leap in advance. A lucid exposition 
pf the chief results of modern speculation is given in a sketch by«Dr- 
Schaarschmidt,^ of modern speculative philosophy—intended to serve 
as an introduction to a jphifosophy of history. The great questions of 

^ ''Proceedings of the First-Ohurph of England Synod for the Diocese of H®1- 
bourne,” held on theT6ti^ of Ootober, 1856, and the following days. Edited by 
Bichard Perry, Bsq, London: ihvingfcotw, 1857.* ^ , 

19 Entwiokelun^gangder neaeraa^Spsciiiatiion als Einleitung in die FbiJo- 

Sophie der Geschiohte kritiseh daigeatddt vcn C. Schaarschmidt,” Bonn. 
1867. 


Scripture, not inferior, it is said, in sugges- 
Six has already been published. 
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philosophy are still, as Dr. Schaarschniidt observes, open questions and 
hitherto lyisolved problems. And they are raised when there arepresentea 
to UP any group of phenomena in any of the special sciences or in orcaiiary 
and daily life;—upon any single phenomenon maybe raised the question, 
What does it mean r What is its relation to other plienonicna—to 
things—^to the whole of things—to me? These questions 
raised, as we have said, either upon the presentation of ^ isolati d 
phenomenon—so far as any phenomenon can he i^lated or upon 
contemplation of a history-—far as any liistory can he complete. In 
either case, tlie empirical philosopher, if his opponents will allow him 
that title, maintains that the fountain of all knowledge to us is tho 
uctuiil; and the medium of our knowledge, experience; that reason is 
the power whereby knowledge already received is generalized and 
combined; that at most it can supply the form—not the material of 
knowledge. In cither case, the rationalist replies that the reason is the 
ly'st to us—that it is the highest faculty'because judicial—that it is 
X>roductive, creative—that Avhatcver comes to it, can only come subj^t 
to its laws. Yet for the most part, philosophy seeks for terms^i 
accommodation between reason and experience; aud the more so since 
the futility of the search after the absolute has become evident— 
whether that absolute be the absolute vague—from which nothing is 
generated, or the absolute complete, which is unattainable. The cflort 
to ellect such an accommodation, or to dispense with some of the 
imaginary machinery whereby, according to dilferent systems, subject 
and object ave brought into relation, has evidenced itself especially in 
the theory of Schopenhauer, Herr Iljlhr supplies an excellent eapoae 
of his views.^' They started from the Kantian basis, and havc^ been 
modified not so much by the operation of intervening philosophies as 
by the effects of a detailed observation in physical and social science, 
lie has thus not essayt'd to spin an universe out oi his own brains, 
hut comprehend one within them. The key to Schopenhauers 
theory is to be found in the peculiar sense* which he^ attaches to the 
■word “ Will.” It is of course pcrl’cctly legitimate for any scientific 
writer to aihx new meiuiings to old words, due notice being given, ana 
clear definitions provided. Yet it is not without danger when the 
signification of such a word as “ will” is so enlarged as it is by Scho¬ 
penhauer. It is difficult to avoid unintentional inferences, and still 
more the imputation of unintended inferences drawn from the term in 
its new sense, and applied to it in the old. 

Tliere have always been attributed to the hiunan soul to that which man 
pos^bly is abstractedly from his outward appearance, two distinct manifesta¬ 
tions, volition and apprehension. Between these many indeed place 
but even a superficial observation shows that hereby must he understood oiuy 
the will on its passive the will under a definite condition. If volitioii be 

^acknowledged to be a power of the human soul, tlien, like^ cvjery other natural 
force; it must be Confessed to be present, even when no appearance or evidence 
of its action is observable in the outer world. There must be confusedly and 
necessarily bound up with ^t a passive side thereof,—a redaction against 


* 17 “Die yehopenhauerselfo ThAoeophie in ibron GrundsUgen dargestellt und 

krjtwch beleuchtet von C. G. Bahr,” Dresden. 1857. 
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external influence, called Only the confusion of the concept ions, 

choice and tcill, could cause the volition which is derived from pcrei^pti^n to be 
taken for simple and cleuientary; ftn the one hand to set the feeling in 
contrast to volition, as if it were something altogetlier distinct, and on the 
other hand to obliterate the sharp partition of the ♦ill from knowledge or 
apprehension.*'—p. 136. 

As a spring exercises the same force when made to give way hy 
extra weight of opposing bodies, which it docs when it drives lighter 
bodies before it, so the will receptive, passive, is one and tlie same 
^ with the will productive, active. But not^ouly is the feeling thus seen 
to be another side of the will. Appi'chension is so likewise. It is 
the xcill receptive of outward impressions. A great simplicity in 
exjn-ession is thus obtained for Schopenhauer’s philosophy, by his 
peculiar use of the word “will;” for as it is the liiddcn thing we call 
the man, which manifests itself in and through his body, so is it the 
force, the qualiias ocetdia^ the substratum of all oilier manifestations 
which make impressions upon him. 

The sceondvolume of the present issue of Schelling’s worlcs^** ooutains 
the “ Philosophy of Mythology the first portion of which is dev»)ted 
to the clearing up of the detlnition of monotheism, in -which it is parted 
off from theism, pantheism, and polytheism ; and the second to the 
solution of tlie question, How is polytlielsm possible, in whicii he 
brings out the answer in bis own foregone conclusion, that it is only 
possible as a derivation Jrom monotheism, which it presupposes, or as 
Biblical theologians \vonld as a coi’ruptiou issuing from it. 


POLITICS AND I'lDUCATION. 

f'piHE albdcvonring iiidus^try of Germany has fastened on a vciy 
I interesting but very recondite subject, and one which ^we should 
have thought lay more than ixny other of equal importance out of the 
natural scope of a foreigner’s investigations. The subject is the history 
and present constitution of the several parts of the English Executive.^ 
Dr. (hieist lias devoted himself to this task, one of great difficulty, and 
demanding extreme patience and assiduity of research, simply liecause 
ho considers, and very rightly, tliat England cannot be understood 
unless by a person’jiosscssing a .knowledge of this sulqect. Only 
the first volume «f tlie,work has as yet ?)ecn published, bub a summary 
of its contents will show how extensive is the undertaking which Uie 
author has begun. * 

The volume opens with a sketch of the several offices of state in 
their earliest historical form. Hr. Gneist describes the manner of life 


--- 

w Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von^Schclling’s stoinitliche Werke. ^^vvvite 
Abtheilung. Zweiter Pond. Philosopbie der Ik^thologie.” Stuttgart and 
Augsburg. 1857. * 

1 <*Oe6cbichte und beutige Gestalt der Amtef in England mit Einschiass des 
Heera, der Qerechto, der Kirche, des Ho&taats, v8n I>r. Kudulph Gneist.” 
erlin: Spinger. 1857. 
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ifx the Norman Court, how Domesday Book was made, how the counties 
and ci}desf.were administered, the scheme of finance and the exchequer, 
the jurisdiction of the Royal Court, and the several provinces and duties 
.assi^cd to the chief^officers of State. He then passes to the period of . 
transition, when administration began in some measure to he (lentralized, 
when travelling justices were sent over the kingdom, and when, on the 
other hand, the first seeds of constitutional government were planted, 
and Magna Charta was signed. So the histoiy is carried on through 
the paths which Mr. Ilallam has made in some degree familiar to us, 
the author pointing out t^e origin and first form of the Houses of, 
Parliament, the jurisdiction of the several courts, the functions of the 
Secretaries of State, of tlie Privy Council, and the Cabinet, and tracing 
the theory and modifications of the Royal Prerogative. 

After the historical sketch is complete, an account—superfichil if 
we consider the possible materials, hut elaborate, if wc look to the 
purpose of the author,—is given of the actual working of the different 
departments of State, the Treasuiy, the Exchequer, the Ministry of 
"War, and the Admiralty, the three Secretaryships of State, the func¬ 
tions of Parliamentary Boards, those of the Courts of Law and Equity, 
the position of the Established Church, and the offices about tlie Court. 
Lastly, the author examines tlie political and social position of the 
English official, and contrasts him with a person of the same class in 
Germany. 

The bare statement of contents so varied, and so important, shows 
what Dr. Gneist has to offer us, and considering that he is a foreigner, 
and is obliged to draw all bis knowledge from books, withoiit having 
had any actual experience of English public life, it cannot be denied 
that he has been very successful. Every Englishman will find very 
much in this volufiie which it concerns him to know, and a satisfactory 
statement of which is not oasilv to be fotind. It is a valuable work, 
and 4ery creditable to its author. J3ut wc arc bound to say that for 
the purposes to which an Ejiglislnnan would like to turn such a book, 
both as a*historical and a practical guide, it falls beneath the standard 
of high English excellence. It is a subject which no one but a native 
can really handle in a way adequate to native expectations. Diligent 
as Dr. Gneist has been, we fuid him wanting in several important 
points. He hs^s, for instance, made far too little use of the Latin 
writers ofhistory, wdiose incidental descriptions or allusions throw so 
much light on the political constitution and daily life of the Norman 
Court. He has a limited kyiowl^dgo of English ,law. Ho is un¬ 
acquainted with the unprinted ti’aditions of tne English depa-rtnients 
' of State. -We do not, tlv^refore, think that his work would, even if 
carefully translated, meet what many historical students, iind many 
piolil^cians and lawyers in England feel to be a great want, viz., a 
really history and account of the English Executive Government. 

Dt; Cpnrfti^tin Roessler has published the first* part: of a treatise 
on the Natooand Orgatuzation ^ aBtate.^ He is a Quoted Hegelian, 
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sontucli so that, in his preface, after saying that monuments have been 
erected to Schelling and Kant, ho ^suggests that there coulcf hi? only 
one monument worthy of llegel, and that would be if the German 
nation would make their State “the living temple of the purest * 
idealism.” In furtherance and anticipation of so desirable a consum¬ 
mation, Dr. lloesslcr expounds his theory of a State. Any one 
ac(|uaintcd with Htgcl’s philosophy will see at a glance how com- 
plettdy the disciple is under the influence of his master. Se discusses 
in succession the conceptions of freedom, of morality, and of evil. 
The contents of morality follow, and we ihen have an inquiry into 
personality, succeeded by an account of the communities of family life, 
of labour, of art, scier>ce, and religion, until, at lasb, we arc brought to 
tlio sum and climax of all in the State. The value of this work 
depends so entirely on the value of HegcUs philosophical method, that 
vve do not wish to pass an opinion on its genoraWcoiTOctness. It is 
impossible to dispatch in a sentence or two the possibility of a spirituar 
or purely ideal pliilosophy. But we may remark that the disciple 
<loes not consult the infirmities of the flesh so much as liis teacher. 
Hegel relitwes every part of his treatises on Right, and on the Philo¬ 
sophy of History, with pregnant criticisms on various subjects, num¬ 
berless illustrations, and a sort of table-talk,commentary. Dr. 
Itoosslev gives us page after page of unbroken, stitf, unp.llcviated 
philosophizing, and this is a hard trial to English readers. 

Mr. Mills has collected into a volume five lectures delivered in 
tineeu’s College, Cork, on tlio subject of Currency and * Banking." 
He does not aim at originality of thought, or at novelty in lii.« mode 
of handling his materiMs. His object, as he states in his preface, is 
to publish in a compacts and accessible form, and in ^treatise specially 
dtivoted to this one topic, a statement of the facts and principles on 
which the Act of 1841 is based. To the policy of that Act Mr. Mills 
warmly adheres, and he strives, by every means in his power, to siiow 
the wisdom, or, as he preftSra to say, the indispensable necessity 
of having our monetary system jierpetuated on its present foundation.” 
lie cxj)ands his subject carefully and fully ; and if any one wants to 
lay his haftds on a convenient rhume of the opinions on currency 
generally held as sound by the ruling and leading authorities of the 
present day, he will find it in this volume, 

iluny circumstances have recently concurred to show that France 
lias rciioveiled, througli repose, some slight wish for independence, and 
that there is at least a small number of minds who do not find in 
centralization and despotism the highest form of human well-being. 
Among the many publications which betray this tendency in its most 
marked form may be reckoned M. de Chambrun’s treatise on “ Parlia- 

inontary Government,”^ To English readers it wears that aspect of 

- %. _ _ _ 

* ’* * » * 

3 The Principles of Cutrenoy and Banking i being Five Lectures delivered in 

Queen’s College, Oc^rk.” By Biohard iJoroer MilU, Professor of J urisprudence 
and Political Economy in Qaeen’^ College, Cork. 2iic\ edition, revised .and cop- 
rooted. London: Groombridge. 1»57, 

* **Pa R6gii8o parlemeuteure ea France; Essal de j^liUque contenipcfrmne.’* 
Par Adolphe de Cliambrun. Paris: DMier. 1857- ^ 
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commonplace, which must always accompany the development of ideas 
with VInch we are perfectly famiVar, and of truths which seem to us 
indisputable. But in a Frenchman it may indicate far more inde¬ 
pendence of thougltt to deprecate centralization, and insist on tin* 
necessity of political liberty, than to persevere in the usual platitudes 
about the mission pf democracy. M. de Chambrun is not a groat 
writer or an original thinker, but ho is a man of sense, counige, and 
principle, deplores, as he well may deplore, the despotism which 
stifles every aspiration of his country, and the corniption of manners on 
which that despotism is feased. If we could suppose a man of no 
extraordinary powei's applying to the soeiet 3 '' of the present day, tlu^ 
thoughts naturally awakened by the perusal of M. de Tocqueville’s great 
work on tlie Anciefi rvyime^ we should have a very tolerable notion ol* 
M. de Chambruti’s work. lie speaks of the.("barter of J8I4 as the 
noblest fruit of iSio genius of modern France : ho siglis for an 
'independent c]erg 3 % and an hereditary jK^erago, He de])loros th<* 
effects produced by the minute division of land; he dwells on 
the abandonment of the countiy for the town now noticeable among 
the rural population of France. We have not discovered iu his 
hook anything that can be called either new or really able, but \v(* 
welcome it as a symptom of the returning good sense of the eonnlry, 
and as a proof that it is not only men of the first rabk of tlnmght who 
can comprehend and maintain the ideas wliieh must he w idely ]>ro- 
pagated if France is not to sink into the lot of decaying Home, and 
become the i)rey of a tyrannous soldiery and a sensualist ('ourt. 

Most English readers have heard l>y this time of the curious adven¬ 
tures and wonderful escape of Felice Orsini,^ and will be glad to n'Ufl 
his memoirs, wirtten by himself, and transRitcd hy Mr. ("arboiud. 
Great, however, as i.s tlie interest of the story which ilie\' contain, 
the^e memoirs labour under faults so glaring, as to conic under serious 
disadvantages before the English pul die. Wc can hardly' under.stand 
how anj^ English translator could hav'e allowed so many faults to 
remain uncoiTected. AVhat, for instanee, are we to think of a passage 
iu the opening page, where Orsini t(dls us tliat at eight yea^s of age he 
fell from a bajcoiy, cn the third floor, into a court, and thus conti¬ 
nues—-“This fact was impressed most vividly on niy mind. When I 
woke from fort^’-cight hours of insensibility, and could not understand 
why my arms were in splints, I remembered nothing; all seemed a 
dream.” If M. Oi’sini has a vivid jnipivssion of ^ fact wliich he wholly 
forgets, what must he have occurrenccri which he partially reinem- 
kers! The book, again, is full of expressions which, to English eyes, 
appear boastful and presumptuous. We come across such headings of 
chaptei’s as—“At twelve,I begin to show a strong sense of iiidividuni 
mdepiaudence,** Still, with all its defects, the book is very interesting; 
the 4^ytof his escape from Mantua is, however, so wtdl known, 
that shall not recur to it* We prefer quoting the lesson which he. 


® Memoirs and Adventures of Felice Ordini.*' Written hy Himself, Trans¬ 
lated fiom the original mann^sript by George Carbonel. London: Han>ilton, 
Aditm», and Co, 1857. 
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xlraws from his long and varied experience, and which, coming from 
such a man, is well worthy of notice. Wo should have ^pectcd an 
Italian refugee to have wntten La a different strain. It slpws great 
honesty, as well as a laudable wish to profit by the past, that an exile 
should confess that I'ovolutions got up by exiles'are almost sure to be 
failures. 

These expeditions always have the germs of dissolution in them, and 
however well they niay have been prepare, a very small unforeseen accident, 
the voice of one man alone tending to alsra his nearest comrade in the mo¬ 
ment of danger, is sufficient to cause all to be lost. The chief in these cases 
lias no influence, if we except his moral pownr, and it is very diflioult to find a 
body of men wlio willingly submit. Man is led more by fear thau love; so 
that men should be taken as they really arc, and not as they ought to be, leav¬ 
ing dreams aside. It is very rare iliat such expeditions succeed; without 
sceki]^ for ancient examples I can witness that since 1843 not one has sue- 
'Ceedeo. Kevoktions should ba made within cities, where all arc interested, 
4ind then the youth arc aware of the real state of things, and not be made frgm 
without, by a handful of exiles, who form false opinions from the exaggerated 
reports of some hot-brained iudividnal. Those in the cities should organises 
tlicmselves, study public opinion,^mcans of offence and defence, and rise; 
wliile the refugees without should maintain th(5 opinion of foreigners I'avour- 
abic to revolution, nominate some officers of ahihty for the cities, aJid keep 
arms ready, which may be consigned when uccessai^. 1 would not at first 
believe these trutlis, but sad experience has conviiicai me. What can an ex¬ 
pedition of thirty, forty, or a hundred exiles do 

At the end of the volume will be found a curious collection of docu¬ 
ments, illustrating the spy system as practised in Italy^f-thc founda¬ 
tion oi^^whidi judicial sentences are pronounced against individuals— 
the strange light in which ecclesiastical intolerance regards the Jews, 
and many other kindred topics. These documents are well worth 
examining, and throw much liglit on the state of* Rome in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution of 1848. 

Every one proclaims his own geese to be swans, and \fo may 
therefore expect a New Zealand colonist to say that New Zealand is the 
finest place possible. Mr. Hursthouse ® who designates himself in his 
title-page not only as a New Zealand colonist, hut as “ former visitor 
to the tJhited States,’’ &c., ought to be able to speak both from actual 
experience and from the opportunities he has enjoyed of instituting 
comparisons; and he says that Zealand is the Britain of the South, 
ij^c certainly has collected a great amoxint of infomatipn, and probably 
everything that can he knowii about New Zealand is to be found iu 
his volumes. He describes the physipal features of the islands, their 
climate, the contents*of their animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom. 
In the latter department they possess cpal, gold, copper, iron,'and 
building stone. He then gives an account of the natives; and feeling 
that the -first thing is to arrest their rapid decimse, Mr. Hui'sthouse 
says, with somelihing, we think, of provincial exag^ration, that in spite 
of Parliamentary and Exeter gait protestation s, all \]xtt was really 

* New Zealand; or, Zealandis^ the Ikitaln of the South.’* By Charles Hurst- 
Jiouse, a New Z^daad Colonist,*and former visitor, in, the United States, the^ 
Oanadftfl, the Cape Colony, ani AiiatKdia. l,o|^don: Kdward Stanford. 1857. 
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, done by the Home Government during the ten years it had fall power, 
waif to shpot 200 of the Maoris, and to build for the tribes six wooden 
huts. ' The author himself' proposes' a variety of schemes for reselling 
the Maori, which, he says, might be carried into cftect for 4000Z. a 
year: and that is nol much for a colony to pay in order to retain a 
supply of cheap labour. Early marriages and unhealthy food are the 
two most prominent causes of the native decay, and both ai'C to a 
certain extent remediable by the interference of European cnlighton- 
meht. A sketch follows of the New Zealand Government, and of the 
Constitution which has lately come into force. The subsequent sub¬ 
jects are more miscellaneous, and among them is one, in discussing 
which the author gives us the pleasing assurance that nature has 
fitted New Zealand for a brewery.” The work closes with an elaborate 
consideration of the prospects and opportunities of intending enaigrants. 

Under the uninviting title of “ Statistical Details respecting the 
Jlepublic of Lubeck,”^ Mr. Everest has discussed the very interesting 
quMion, whether the form of government affects in any appreciable 
way the amount of illicit commerce 4||tween the sexes. The author 
asserts that the purity in republican governments is much greater than 
under monarchical or despotic; and he has prepared veiy elaborate 
tables to prove his point. We confess that we view all such statistical 
arguments withgr^^^su&picion; not that general inferences cannot he 
drawn in this way, t>ut toat the very greatest cauth)n must be exer¬ 
cised. The same tables might be used to show that some other cause 
than the foi;m of government is at work. And any glaring exception 
makes us feel great hesitation about the validity of the rule, l^ppoars 
that, of aU the countries in Europe, Sardinia is the purest. Mr/Everest 
is obliged to admit that this is against his theory, and to pass it by; 
but after we haveiieai’d this one fact, we feel the* theory to be at best 
extremely disputable. 

Byrfai* the- most important work falling within the sphere of this 
section, which has lately been published, has reached us at so very late 
a period of the quaitor, that we cannot speak of it with the care and 
fulness which its great merits deserve. We only notice it at all be¬ 
cause it is a work so great in its scope, so admirable in its execution, 
so creditable not only to the author but to English literature generally, 
that we do not wish to pass it by wholly unnamed. We refer to Mr, 
Buckle’s ‘^History of Civilization in England.”® The first volui^ 
the only one yet published, a very thick and massive book, contairo 
nothing more than the first nart of the general introduction. The 
author first inquires what are the influences that mort powerfully pro- 
maie civilization Mnerally, and then, what are the chief disturbing 
capses that retard it, box^wing illustrations from universal histoiy, 
asA more particularly from the one nation in w^hich each of these 
respectively manifested itself in the most conspicuous man¬ 
ner.;; This wnYi preparatory to the treatment of the special subject of the 

- ■■ • -I ■ — . I. . ■ II 

^ BtljSrtical Detai respecting the Republic of Lubeck, compared with those 
of some imer JJaropean Staljs.” By the Rev. R. Everest, A,M. London, 1857. 

Hirtciy-of Xkyili|«ition in England.*' By Heniy Thomas Buckle. Vol. J. 
London: JonA W. Pslkerjand S&n. 
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work, — the history of Civilization in England. The justness and 
originality of the thoughts, the yastness of the knowledge displayed, 
and the variety, strength, and charm of the style, arc beyond fa^isc. 
On a future occasion we hope to lay before our •readers an analysis of 
its contents. 


SCIENCE. 

T he completion of R’ofessor Mille?s comprehensive and well- 
digested treatise on Chemistry,^ by the publication of the volume 
devoted to the organic division of the science, will be welcomed as a 
valuable boon by all such students as desire a wider range of informa¬ 
tion than the smaller text-books afford. Without being distinguished * 
hy any particular originality^ either in genend plan or in detaSs, this 
work is eminently characterized by the judgment in the selection and 
skill in grouping of its materifds, wluch mark the clear thinker and 
the experieiiecd teacher; and these are qualities of first-rato im¬ 
portance to the construction of a good text-book. In the arrange- 
mont of this volume, the author has made free use of the system of 
classification in “homologous scries ” which %vas employed with such 
admirable results by the late M. Gerhardt, w'hosc views, at the time 
of the premature termination of his indefatigable and successful labours*, 
were rapidly making their way among oheinists, and are gradually be¬ 
coming more and more widely accepted. That which is abstractedly 
the best method of classideafen, liowever, may not be the best for the 
purj>oses of instruction; and we tlunk that the author has used a wise 
discretion in departing considerably from this metliod, in order that 
his readers may be led natllrally as possible from what is moi*c to 
what is less fiuniliar to them. Thus lie has taken his starting-point 
in a few of the best-known compounds belonging to the vegetable king¬ 
dom—sugai', starch, &c., filthough their composition is less ample than 
that of some other organic substances; and from these the transition 
was easy to the processes of fennentation, to the comprehensive group 
of alcohols, and to the others aud other derivatives. So again, in 
treating these various^elasses of compounds, the author has preferi'ed 
tg examine successively the different membei's of any homologous 
^oup (such, for example, as the different varieties of alcohol)^ before 
passing to the consideration of the? derivatives (such as ether, aldehyd, 
and acetic acid,)’from* the leading or typical member of the group. 
For, as ho justly observes, the homologous aiitt the collateral series 
may bo compared to a numl^r of ladders placed side by side agmust 
a house; the tenns of the former succeed each other like the 
rounds of the l^dcr, whilst the terms of the derived or collateral 
series are like th6^*of a second or a thi irel la dder placed % the first; 

I <*Elemen1» of Cliemifiitry; Tbeorotioal aud Practical," By William Allen 
Miller, M.I)., 2^re^dent>f the Chemical Fmworof Chenustiy 

in Kina's iandogu Part III. Organic Chmlatir. Ovo, pp. 

London : J. yTrwk&t and Sra, 1867. ^ » 
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9^ it is both sfifer and;ea8ii^, to ascend or descend tbe.stcp^ ot 
, 40^ iedd«.r in iUiien to step across i^om one ladder .to the 

mother. The vpiume <^noin^ with a genertd review ot the present 
4tate of o^.lu^wledge of atomic volumes^ atomic heats^ i^d the 
atomic rcla^iions of heat of combination; in which the results of s^v^ral 
very daborate series of experiments are brought together and coxn<» 
pai^: and their bearing upon the higher .questions of chemical ph^o<- 
spphy are ably discussed. 

Among the recent contributions which have been made to geological 
science; by original inquiiy,/ew, probably none, are more interesting 
and, suggestive than the discovery recently made by Mr. Beccles, of 
the remains of no fewer thsmjburleen species, belonging to eight gen&ta^ 
of lUtomalia, in a stratum of only live inches in thickness, known as 
the “ dirt-bed/’ at the base of the Middle Purbeck, which forms part 
' of the Upper Oolitic strata in Dorsetshire. A detailed account of 
tliis discovery (witii other novelties of less importance) is given by 
Sir 0. Lyell, in a supplement to his well-known Manual p and he 
fairly dwells upon it as justifying tlft doctrine he has always main¬ 
tained with such distinguished ability, that the evidence of the non-dis¬ 
covery of Mammalian remains in the greater part of the secondary 
formations is no suffipient evidence of the non-existence of the c^s at 
that period. It is curious that scarcelj' any other parts of the skeleton 
than the lower jaws of these animals should liave been yet discovered, 
—a fact which, it will be remembered, is true also of the Stonesfield 
remains, which, for so long a period, were the only known representa¬ 
tives of the mammalian class in the secondary fauna. So far as can 
be determined from these remains, it vAuld appear that some of the 
animals to which they belonged were insectivorous or predaceous, 
whilst another was purely herbivorous: some appear pretty certamly 
to have been marsupials, whilst the aiftinities of others are doubtful. 
It is*k most remarkable and instructive fact, that although this par¬ 
ticular group of strata had been carefully surveyed, and, as it was 
believed, thoroughly searched by experienced geologists, the opening of 
this thin dirt-bed, under the persevering deteriuination of Mr. Beccles, 
who has caused to be remov^ many thousand tons of stone that he 
.might get at it, should have revealed in a few weeks the memorisds 
, of so many species of fossil mammalia, that they already outnumber 
th(^ of msmy a subdivision of the tertiary series, and far surpass those 
of all the other secondary rocks put together. 

It is a good augury for India, that its authorities are seriously 
:alj^ing themselves to turn its mineral treasures to account; . Of this 
We have evidence in the publication of the first part of the Memoirs 
of, ihe Geological Survey of India,”® containing-accounts of an im- 
coalfield yielding iron in the district of Cuttack, atid of the 
■gdl4-lielc^I^^dcqiosits of Upper ■ * 

^ to the fifth ediU{^ of a * Manual of Elementary Geology.^ *’ By Sir 

Uharl»|^f11, P.C.-Xi., M. F. It. 3., &c. Svo. pp. 34. Loudon: John Hurray, 1857* 

* of tee Geological Sui-vey of Iidift/*^ Voh I. Fart I. Publish^ 

by Order of the ^MOveraor-Geu^Til’.Qf India in Council, five. pp. 58* VVlth a 
map and seeilonfti . .^Icu^a, ISS^ , ' / 
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\ Two pf^firontolo^cal works have' been recently bro^ht to a com* 
pletion,^ Whichi although different in ^lan, agree tUd the con^rehensive 
account they bCth afford of all the priiicip^bformB of extinct animal 
life (Bxonn’s “ Lethsoa including the vegetable kingdoixi also) with 
whiim geological inquiry has brought us acquainted. Both of these 
w^crkSi moreover, are new and greatly enlarged editions of treatises 
whoso value had already been widely recognised. In the ** Lethsea 
Geogfnostica ” of Professor Bronn, the specimens (so to speak) are ar¬ 
ranged stratigraphically,—that is, the fossils of each principal epoch are 
considered apart, so that the palaeontologtst who desires to understand 
the entire fauna and flora of each period, as at present known to iis, 
here finds it elaborately and continuously describe. The first volume 
commences with a general introduction by Professor Bronn, followed 
by a copious index of all the genera and species noticed in the work, 
and a table of genera, showing what number of species of each present 
themselves in every one of*the principal formations; the bulk of ft, 
however, is devoted to the Pal<eo4eth(ea^ or fossils of the Kohleri* 
OehirffCj known in this country as the Palaeozoic epoch; which divi¬ 
sion of tho work is very ably treated by Professor F, lloemer. The 
second volume, for w'hich Professor Bronn is alone responsible, em¬ 
braces tho Meso-lethcea, or fossils of the Secondary epoch; but this is 
subdivided into the Triassic, the Oolitic, and the Cretaceous periods. 
The third volume, also executed by Professor Bronn, embraces the 
Ow^no-lethcea, or fossils of the Tertiary epoch, which are not grouped 
under subordinate divisions. Under each head are copious references 
•to the original memoirs in yhich the several fossils are described, so 
that the work, besides the copious information which it itself supplies, 
serves , as a most vafuable bibliography. The plates are admirably 
executed in lithography; aud, independently of their value as furnishing 
delineations of the principal forms of extinct animal and vegetable 
life, they represent the grouping of these forms as it actually presents 
itself at each epoch into whicli geological history is divided, 

The work of M. Pictet^ makes a different use of the same materials, 
the specimens (so to speak) being arranged, not stratigraphically, but 
systematically, according to their places in the zoological series. Thus, 
the first volume, after a gfcneral introduction on the prinqiples of 
paheontology, embraces fossil mammals, birds, and reptiles; the second 
volume, fishes, insects, crustaceans, annelids, and cephalopods; the third 
volume, gasteropods and lamelliWanchiate bivalves; and the fourth 
volume, biachiopods, bryozoa, echinodeftns, corals, and sponges, with a 
summiury of the applications of palaeontology- to geological inquiry. 


^ Latheea Geognostica, odor Abbildu&g und Beschreibung der fur die Oebirgs- 
Formationen Bezeichnexidsten Verateinwungen." Dritte stark verniehrte Auilage, 
bearbeitet von H.^^nBronn und F, Eoenler, Hit einem Atla^ ven 224 Ta&ln. 
8vo. Band III. Stuttgart, 1851-18{i6. « 

f dn Paldontolo^e, ou Histoire NatureUo dea’Animaux Foasilos, con- 

dana leur Rapports Zooloffiques ot Gdologit^ea." Par F. J. Pictel^ Pro- 
feaseur do Zot^ogie et d’Anatoinii# CoinparSe k VAcad4mie de Geneve. Seconde 
e^lon, revu^ corngee, etconaiddrableinentauglnent^. Acoompagn^ed’un Atlas 
de 110 pkmohes grand izi-4to/ 8vo. * Tomes IV. Paris, 1853-1857. 
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work, alao> in ^ccompajiied "by an atlas of well-executed litho-, 
^^^hie^plales,. in wiloh the groupio^ of the epeeimena surcordmg, ta 
their natund relatiilms euabWs us to take iu at a glance the principal 
forms of eadi zoologidhl type that have presented themselves during 
the entire, pmod over which geological inquiry ranges. ^ In common 
with the ^^ IiethiBa,” the P^eontologie” of M. Pictet is remarkable; 
for the, copiousness of its references, which include the geological lite¬ 
rature of all countries. 

It is obvious that each of these two works has its peculiar^ adv^- 
tages, which will adapt one or the other to the special object which 
the student may liave in view. He who pursues Palseontology as 
an adjunct to Geology, will have recourse, by preference, to the 
‘'Lethaea” of Bronn; whilst he who studies it as a part of Natural 
History generally, will find in M. Pictet’s treatise the arrangement, 
more suitable to his wants. 

The last publication of tlie Ray Society is one of the most inte¬ 
resting and beautiful works which it has issued during the entire term 
of its existence,® There are few groups of animals which are of more 
special interest to the philosophic zoologist, than that which^^fttins 
the subject of Professor Allmau’s Monograph, As he justly obSfcrves 
in the preface, “ The highly curious modification of moUuscan type 
which the Polyzoa present, their singular repetition in tliis type of the 
^ysiognomical features and habits of a totally different one (the 
Zpophytic), the great beauty of their forms, and the facility with 
which they iu general bo observed in a living state, cannot but 
render them special favourites for ereiy ^over of nature, and for the 
more profound student must invest them with a peculiar significance^ 
and invest their study with a scientiile interest which is scarcely sur¬ 
passed by that of any otlicr group of* iunmals ; while the fresh-water 
species,j by certain remarkable peculiarities of structure, throw an 
uneiqyectod light on the general plan and affinities of the class.” 
To some o^oui' readers it may be neccssaiy to explain that tho 
Polysfoa of Professor Allman are tho equivalents of the Bryozoa of all 
Continental and of manv British naturalists. The %rmer of these 
terms was proposed by Mr. J. V, Thompson (the discoverer of the 
metamorphoses of the Cirrhipeds and of the Crustacea, and of the 
peatacrinoid larva of the Coraatula), who clearly perceived the mol- 
lus^ affinities of the group, and was the first to designate it by 
, a distinct name, which no longer assimed its connexion with polypes. 
The latter was introduced by Professor Ehrenberg, who included under 
it, with wliat are now regarded as Biyozoa, the Poraminifera and other 
forms of animal life having* an entirely dilferent type of organization 
and jrho ranked the whole under the polype division of the animal 
k i t ^^iig * But, not only on account of his having more clearly discri- 
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-• #A the Fr^h-water Polyzoa, including all the known species, 

BrithH By George Jameft Allnuit\,MD., 

of Natnnil Hietoiy in Uie i>niversity of Folio, pp* 1X9. 
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urinated the special peculiarities of these animafe'indy prgfcreixce he 
filmed for Mr. Tliompsoti^s delignatiou of th^ ; he has *ftso a 
clear right of priority, since the part of his S^ological Eesearches” 
containing his account of the group was published in I>ecember, 
1830, whilst the number of the “ Symbolae Physicae” in which 
ProfetsOT'Ehrenberg first announced his views, did not appear until 
June, 1881. But Thompson was an isolated labourer, prosecuting 
and publishing his valuable researches (and there are few which havo 
been more , vduable in themselves, or more suggestive of other 
important labours) in a remote part of Ireland, whilst Ehrenl>erg was 
at work in the centre of the activity of Europe; and it 'is not 
surprising, therefore, that the designation imposed by the latter 
should have been generally adopted, to the exclusion of that of the 
former. Wo quite agree with Professors Allman and Busk, however, 
in thinking it especially incumbent on British naturalists to stand 
for justice in this matter; and nothing is so likely to obtain it as the 
'employment of the term in works of such standard value as Mr. 
BusVs British Museum “ Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa,” and Pro- 
fefeso^^Uman's Monograph of the Fresh-water Polyzoa.” 

The progressive steps by which our present knowledge of this group 
has been attained, constitute one of the most furious chaptere in the 
history of zoology. Like the composite structures formed by the 
true Polypes, those which form part of the Polyzoa were long regarded 
as of vegetable nature; and no distinction between the two being then 
known to exist, the animality of both was recognised at the same 
time. It could only he by the assistance of the microscope, however, 
that the constituent animals of the latter could be recognised, such is 
their minuteness ; and it was by Trombley, whost^ researches on the 
Hydra constituted one of the most important eras in modem zoological 
science, that the‘first polyzoon appears to have been recognised. *When 
engaged in the study of the common fresh-water polype, Trembley 
found in the fresh waters near the Hague a jelly-like Miass, from 
which protruded numerous polypoid bodies, each characterised by the 
possession of "an elegant crown of tentacula, borne on the margin of 
a crescent-shaped disk; and, naturally supposing the animal to be inti¬ 
mately related to his own pot polype, ne termed it the polype d 
panache. Almost immediately after this, the same species was 
detected in England by Baker, who described it in his “Employment 
for the Microscope,” imdor themamq of the “bell-flower animal.? 
It is not a little curious that, although both Trembley and Baker 
bestowed upon this new animal a carqful and accurate exatni- 
nati^n, and demonstrated §nd described aU the essential features of 
polypal structure, yet the significance of its pceuliarities remaihed 
unrecognised uriffl nearly a century after, When the discoyery of a 
similar type in ceffain marine polypoid animals arrestdS the attention 
of naturalists, and led to the du(f appreciation of its character. This 
discovery was made by MIM, Audouiu and ^ilne-Edwards, in 1828, 
as regards the animal of while at the same lime Mr. J, V. 

Thomp^h was engago^^n an indepeiftients fleri^ of observations, 
which led him to percei^Whe same, to bo true of many other genera; 
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ftftd each was stnu^ with' the reiy strong afikiities presented by this- 
^ l^pe M struotureWfea that of the Aseidian Moilnsks, especudly iathe 
oonformation of the digestive fipparatus. Gradiudly it came .to he 
pl&rceived that these Unities are really much stronger than those 
which link ttod animals in question to the true polypes; the former 
liaving.teferencfe to their fundamental plan of structure^ whilst the-latter 
relate miiyio their general aspect and mode of aggregatiop into comr 
posite mt^es. The most important character, next to that furnished 
by the digestive apparatus, is adbrded by the presence of a nerve- 
ganglion between the two Orifices, exactly representing the single 
nerve-ganglion which is met with in the same situation in the Asci- 
dian lilollusks; and it W'as the discovery of this by Duinortier, in 
1835, which (in our opinion) first satisfied the requirements of the 
philosophic zoologist, and justified that removal of the group from the 
Radiated sub-kingdom to the Molluscan, which is now accepted by 
every unprejudiced naturalist. 

^at common “ sea-mat,” which every uninstructed collector of* 
marine products unhesitatingly places among his soa-weeds, is not a 
vegetable but an animal structuiv, and that it is not even a zoophyte, 
but is an aggregate of creatures not fai* removed from the oyster, is one 
of the most curious facAs in zoologj^; and not less curious is the assign¬ 
ment of a similar place to the unshapely masses of jelly-like substance 
which are found spreading round the sterns or over the leaves of plants 
growing in rivulets, lakes, or stagirant ponds. It is among these fresh-, 
water species that we find the most highly-developed examples of the 
group,—a circumstance which invests the study of them with peculiar 
interest; and since, out of the twenty-one at pi;esent laiown, sixteen 
are natives of Britain, it is obvious that the British microscopist has. 
peculiar opportunities of observing them. These opportunities have 
been t^irned to most excellent account by Professor* Allman; whose 
monograph not only does full justice to thejaboxurs of his predecessors,, 
but includeg the results of a vast amount of original research, whereby 
new light has been thrown not merely upon details of structure and 
phyaiologj% hut also upon those questions of honiologicaf relationship, 
which are of yet higher interest to the philosophic naturalist. Some 
of t^e results have been from time to time communicated to the 
public, in the various memoirs which have proceeded from Proi'essor 
AUmau’s pen; hut others arc now for the first time made known. 
The description of nearly every British species is “ from the lifeand 
all'the figures upon the eleven lithographic plates-which,illustrate the 
iboitc^aph, and which leave scarcely anything to desire cither in r^ard 
tb'c^pioteness of detail ‘or beauty of execution, have been drawn 
'fiPoni nature by Professor Allmmi hihis(df. By the publiciftiou 
of each as these, the Hay Somety renders most essential service 
to ‘&OC 60 and it will be a matter of deep'regret to those 

of ^preciating< their (Value, if its operations’should 
^ alt<^ether suspended by an want of that support to 

which a nghtftl claim ai the hands; of sp who are 

intereat6^*i^<^ ^ natxu'al his^ry. in any of ^ depart¬ 
ments* Ir 
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The new treatise on Histology which we have received from the pen 
of Professor Leydig^^ diffeo^ froia* its predecessors hi the Idrget' pro¬ 
portionate space which it devotes to the tissues of the lower animals. 
Generally speaking, these are noticed iacidentally only, as throwing' 
light upon the histology of man. Here, however, for the first time 
an attempt is made to place them all upon the like footing, and to study 
them in their, mutual relations. Perhaps no living mstolc^st was 
more competent, in virtue of dbhc range of his previous studies, to 
grapple with such a task, than Professor Leydig; and^we welcome his 
work for what he has successfiJly accomphshed, without too curiously 
noting its deficiences, which we shall liope to see filled up by subsequent 
additions. 

The subject of Epidemic Helusions is no less interesting to the 
philosophic inquirer into man’s psychical nature, than that of epidemic 
diseases is to the intelligent, physician. As it is now coming to be 
generally recognised that the latter, so far from being simple “ visita¬ 
tions of Providence” to be accepted with tranquil resignation, 
are warnings against the habitual pollution of our soil, our water, and 
our atmosphere, by the iietid miasmata of animal and vegetable 
decomposition, whose occurrence should stimulate us to the most active 
efforts for the removal of the noxious conditions,-»^so should the former, 
instead of being looked upon as aberrant phenomena, and r^arded 
with pity or curiosity, or with a mixture of both,, be considered as the 
natural results of an imperfect mental development, and be carefully 
investigated with a view to the detection of the latent sources from 
which they derive their capability of injurious extension. Two great 
delusions of the present epoch— Mormonism, and the so-called Spiritual 
CotiiwunicationS'^Bjre eminently qualified to afford 41iis lesson; but we 
are scarcely yet in a condition to discuss them in the calm analytical 
method that we can apply to the dancing and flagellation manias of 
the middle ages, or to the epidemics of witchcraf t in times nearer our 
own. The volumes entitled “ Phantasmata,” by Mr. Maddgn,® convey 
a great deal of information on these subjects, and display a lai^ 
amount of curious out-of-the-way learning; but whilst they might 
serve as materials whence a clearer and more i>rofoand thinker might 
extract some precious results, tliey do not themselves throw much 
light upon those deeper problems with which the author seems to have 
essayed at grappling. Thus his chapter “ On the Nature and Distinc¬ 
tion of various forms of Mental Disturbance,” is almost entirely made, 
up of quotations *from •the works of varibus writers u{k)u insanity; and 
the re^er, after wading through the whole, will probably come outr 
much more confused than before. Pui'ther* the materials are jumbled 
together without the least hrrajigeinent; as will he obvious from the 
fact that} after'Commencing with the Sorcery of ancient times and 

. Lebrbuohfl^r Histologie des Menachert und der Tkiere.” Von Dr. Prwia 
lieydigi Pcofeaior an den* Unwersitiit zu Wiirzburg.' Mit znhlreichen KolZ'* 
aohnittem 18c7., 8ro, pp, 551. « 

^^'^Fhantasnial^; dr, Iflusiotui and Fanaliciamof Prot^ Forms productive 
of Great Wto.” Bv R. Madden, In two vohadiwB. 

8vo, pp. 1094, Loudon, 1857t^ 
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to modern Witcbcyftft/* and then treating of the sacrifice 
|£^;.childrezl ascritiKd to the ea^y Christians as "a religions and to 
stm^erers iu .the orgioiof their sabbath assemblies at alate^ period/’ he 
goes, jp^ saUuni, to the visions and revelations of Swedenborg and St* 
Teresa, and-^tfamce to the Inquisition, the only reason for includi^ 
which in fais phantasmata seems to be that it was used as an engine 
of punishment against magic and sorcery. Thence we |u*e earned to 
the “ Witchcraft monomania” of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 
teenth centuries,, and thence back agaiu^the Lycanthropy, or Wolf 
Transformation mania,” andHho “ ilagellation mania” of the middle 
ages. A large part of the second volume is devoted to the history of 
Jeanne d’Ain, a subject now, we might have supposed, worn rather 
threadbare, to which the author does not impart any additional gloss, 
either by novelty in his facts, or ingenuity in his mode of inter- 
pretii^ them. In fact, these chapters are a very poor compilation, 
in* which the author states the same things over and over again, with, 
very much the^ air of the mere bookmaker. The remainder of the 
second volume is occupied by narratives of various forms of religious 
delusion or Theomania, occurring especially in convents, but prevailing 
also among Protestant communities. 

The ratiomle of all these affections is* to our minds sufficiently simple. 
They 'are all examples of the possession of the mind by “ dominant 
ideas/’ to the exclusion of common sense. The particidar nature of 
the delusion will vary with the education of the individual or com¬ 
munity, and with the habits of thought and feeling which may be 
curmit at the time: thus, in our estimation, the “ Spiritualism” of the 
present epoch is only a more refined form of tl)e, same mental aberra¬ 
tion as that which: manifested itself in those delusions of bygone 
agea which all intelligent persons now unite in repudiating. The pro¬ 
gress of general cultivation has canietl us beyond that class of ideas, 
but it nas led us into a nevr region; and npw we have spiritual poetry, 
and spiritu^ drawings, tuid spiritual music, and spiritual prescriptions, 
all arising out of the abandonment of tlie nnnds of the performers to 
their own phantasies, the reins of common sense being voluntarily 
abandoned also. 

One of the most remarkable examples of tliis epidemic that has fallen 
under our notice is the proiiosal of Dr. Wilkinson to treat Lunacy by 
Spiritualism.® This very clever, but very eccentric, philosopher sets 
out by freely admitting the fact that Spiritualism has the power of 
producing mental excitement irf nearly all oases, and iit many instancea 
reoL.Uisanity. The lunatic asylums of the United States, ye have 
aaaured, contain very numerous evidences of this fact; and Dr. 
, confirms it from bis own experfbnee. Now, to our appre- 

is called Spiritualism is an incipient u^sanity'-^just as 
muc^ J)emonomania of the middle ages; audit only needs to 

and confirmed, to be recognised as such. . Dr. Wilkin- 

® Princ^^ applied to Insazdty* A Knmossd to treat 

IiU3ap^>ty V By ^ohn Garth Wiliofison^ Jtf.l). pp. 14. 

Loi^, 1867. 
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son, howe'rer, thinks differently* Strong in his cosvictioa of the truth 
of the hoi 4 oeopatbic principle, simlia eurMitiur^ Ife actually 

proposes to s^plj Spiritualisth to the treatment of insanity; which 
would be very like mving to a man already intoxicated an additional 
glass of brandy with the view of sobering him, or to a man dying in 
the stupm: of (^um-poisoning an additional dose of the narcotic with 
the view of arousing him. “Once upon a time,” he says, “ madnesa 
w^ chained to rings in the floor, and to staples in the wall. By very 
slow degrees, madness waa resected for the sake of the human beings 
that were folded in its coils, aM gentlenoBs took the place of force. 
Madness grew milder as sanity became more Christian, All we ask of 
thee now is, to let niarlness have a further play-ground; to let it wear* 
itself out in its own way, in comparatively healthy exercise/* This 
“comparatively liealthy exercise,” it is admitted by Dr, Wilkinson^ 

“ produces in persons sane hut excitable, transient and harmless (1) crises 
of mental derangement.” Surely our siigacious mind-physicians can 
find some more wholesome exercise for their patients, than that of which 
the very essence is the abnegation of the self-control which they regard 
it as their first object to restore. 

We believe that the delivery of Mr, Barwell’s lectures at the 
“ Working Women’s College” constituted the iirst attempt in this 
country at imparting public oral instruction on the care of the sick, 
to the sex which is naturally the best fitted for that duty; and he 
has done a very useful servi(‘e by their publication in a form adapted 
for general ch'culation/^ Tliey ai‘e conceived in an admirable spirit; 
and their general tone is thoroughly ])ractical and sensible. Mr., 
Harwell has liad large ^experience among the poor, both in hospitals 
and in their own dwellings; and he speaks from liis own observation 
of the evil to be avoided iuid of the good to be effected, in a manner 
that shows him to liave no visionary standard of unattainable excel¬ 
lence, but a quick perception of wliat is within the average eapafity of 
womankind. Ho begins by plainly telling his audience thal^his 
is not to make them fancy themselves doctors, but to teach them 
nursino; and he earnestly warns them against that propensity to meddle 
with physic, which in one way or other most assuredly causes a vast 
annual sacrifice of life, espccitUly among infants. He obviously puts 
great faith in hygienic means; aud all that he says of them is so sen¬ 
sible that we cannot but wish he had stud a little more,:—^the conserva¬ 
tion of health being Ut least as important as the care of the sick, and 
the same general .principles applying to both alike. So, again, wo think 
that a more special notice of chief points to be attended to ia the 
managemeut of the lying-in room and the edre of infants, with whick 
every woman is pretty sure to be concerned in one way or another, 
might have,;adyautageously re^j^lacod (il* time and space were limited) 
some of the detaiJkabout the application of bandages, svhich a nitrse 
is seldom expected to perform, and wliich she is 'stiU more seldom 

10 C^e of the Sick. -.4^ fJpurse of Practical Lectures drfivored at the 

Wori£ingW(^eii*^8 College/' By Eichard Baiwell} F.BoO.B., AssistanliSurgwnito 
Charing-croas Hospital Fca]^ 8vo^ pp, 171, London, 18S7. 
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likely to do well* /^tne of thoee epeciel emergenciee, elap^wl^ich every 
person'ought to; be, ^qualified to ;meet---sueh aa heni^itb^ fro™ 
wounds^ the morercox&mon ftnins of poisonings und tbe -liker^might 
fiave b^n noticed with advantage. But Jdr, Barwell baa evjdwtly 
shnink from: endeavouring to teach too much; and we are disused to 
think that^^in .this case, a slight deficiency is better than surfeit. We 
canndt doubt, i^at the Iwok will become popular among the working 
women/' whether high or low, for whom ;it is intended; and we can 
^Umestly recommend it as one which ^an scarcely do anything but 
good—a recommendation which wo could assuredly not give to those 
.more pretentious treatises wliich aim at turning into domestic doctors, 
f^imished with a remedy for all diseases to which flesh is heir, those 
who woTtld And their true vocation in tending such as suffer from them 
as only women can tend. 

- ‘‘ The'Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men” commences with 
ah autobiography of the biogiapher, Arago.^^ This memoir consists 
chiefly of reminiscences of the author’s youth, from childhood to his 
becoming Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. Ho was 
warped at an early from the study of the classics, and induced to 
attiKk mathematics, with the idea of passing the examination of the 
Polytechnic School. This examination he passed triumphantly, and 
he enriches his record with anecdotes connected with the examiners, 
some of them eminent, others not so. It was the habit of one of these 
latter to make himself acquainted with the answers to his own ques-^ 
Mens, while he remained ignorant of the method of working them out. 
The pupils discerned this, and in their replies committed intentionally 
the, most absurd blunders, finally, however, reaching the required 
result. M. Hasserfratz pronounced the work “ Good, good, perfectly 
good,” and was laughed at by the pupils. This excited his and he 
once selected an eminent culprit, M. Leboullinger, on whom to wreak 
hifi scientific vengeance, Leboullinger/’ commenced the Professor, 
•^you havq seen the moon ?” "No, sir.” "How, sir! you say that 
you have never seen the moon F” “ 1 can only repeat my s^swer, 
*No, sir.’ ” Beside himself, and seeing his prey escape him by means 
of this unexpected answer, he addressed himself to the inspector 
.charged with the observance of order that day, and said to him, " Sir, 
;there is M, Leboullinger who pretends never to Lave seen the moon.” 
“ What would you have me to do ?” stoically replied M. Le Brun. 
J^pulsed on this side, the professon turned once inore to M. Leboul- 
who remained calm and'earnest in the midst of the unspeakable 
anuasement of the whole amphitheatre, aad cried out, with im<Bsguiscd 
.|Uag% "You persist in maint^ing that you have never aeeif the 
"Sir,” returned the pupil, "I should deceive you if I told 
| had not heard it spoken but I have never seen it." 
Hassenfratz was professor in name along. 

0%0T part of the autobiography refers to Arago’s adventures in 

of Ilis^gdahed Scientific li^Leu.'” By Pmoois An^. Trans* 
lated by^Adlomi W:' Hr Smytb^B.C.L., F.U.S., fto., iiie Bev* Baden PoWl, 
M.A.> ^ Bobert Grant, Bsq., M,A., F.B.A.S. Lohgman'A Co, 
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connexiou with his trigonometrical observations in Spain, He was 
oftendanger'’arid difi^nity. “At ps^esent day,” he says, 
^'they go from AJgim to Ma^Ues in fwt days; it lial ta*ken me 
eleven months to mske the same voyage. It |s true tha^here and 
there I had made involuntary sojourns.” 

A mmi of the character which this memoir exhibits must possess 
great personsd inftuence: ardent, prompt, instructed in all directions, 

. with an immense faculty of acquisition, and a power of bringing his 
acquirements to bear, Arago was born on the 26th of February, 1786; 
and on the 18th of December^ 1809, a few days after his return fr<^ 
Algiers, he was nominated a meinber*of the Academy in place m 
Lalaude. The celebrated Laplaee opposed liis election. M. de Laplace 
could not support the idea that a young astronomer, younger by five 

years than M. Poisson,.should become an academician before 

him. He proposed to me, therefore, to write to the Academy that I 
would not stand foi'^lection until there should be a second place Jto 
give to Poisson,” This Arago refused to do. Dolambre, Legendre, 
and Biot insisted on the devotion with which he had combated 
arduous difficulties. Laplace finally yielded, and voted for Ai’ago* 
His account of his presentation to Napoleon gives us no pleasant 
image cither of the Emperor or of the academicians. Aragons influence 
grew in tlie Academy. Laplace called him “ the great elector;^' and 
on the 7th of June, 1830, he became Perpetual Secretary. 

Following the autobiogi’aphy we have biographies of Bailey, Herschel, 
Laplace, Joseph Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, and 
James Watt. The characters of these essays cannot be better 
described than they are in the “Translator’s Preface.” “In them 
"the reader will find aluminous, eminently simple, and popular account 
of the discoveries of each of these distinguished individuals, of a kind 
constituting a brief history of the particular branch of scicnice to 
which he was devoted.” Bailey was distinguished both as ahterary 
man and as a man of scieiioe. Ho shared the vicissitudes of the revolu¬ 
tion, and died upon the scaffold. At the beginning of 1378 Mesmer 
established himself at Paris. His own Government had expelled him, 
and acts of the greatest effrontery and charlatanism were imputed to 
him. He published his alleged discoveries, and rendered society mad. 
Before quitting Vienna he communicated his systematic notions to the 
learned societies of Europe, The Academy of Sciences of Paris and 
the Koyal Society of London did not answer; the Academy of Berlin 
pronounced the thing a mistake. It was difficult to examine the 
cases Mesmer brought forward. His’ tactics were the same as those 
of the table-turners and spirit-rappex's of^ the present day. Cases of 
non-success wei*© explained by reference to the presence of neutralizing 
bodies. Ho rejected physical examination, and wished that people 
■should be content with the word of honour and attestations of his 
patients. In 1781 the French Government doterminikl to submit the 
pretended discoveries of Mesmer to tlft examination of four doctors of 
the faculty in Paris. These solicited the lyiditioh to their numbers 
of a few xnembera.uf the A<axdfemy of Sciences: Le Boy, Bory, Lavoisier, 
Franklin, and Bailey were recommended ft) foroa part of thccomipiissbn. 
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Bailey was named reporteT. ^ The consequent e^camination wa$ such as 
neght^be(^:?pected from lfce fehai'acter of the men.- They submitted 
themselves to the tc^fetraont of M. DeVlon, but felt no eflP^. Pive out of 
fourteen ailing peopl^felt some effect. Tlie Commissioners investigated 
the cause of the latter. Dr. Jumelin, they found, could produce the 
same effects as M. Deslon and Mestner in a wholly different manner, 
amd without distinction of poles. When the patients see, they refer 
the effects to the part acted on by the magnetiser; but when their 
eyes are bandaged, they locate the same impressions at a distance from 
Ke poil^t on which the operator fixes his attention. The patient witli 
ms ^es bandaged often feels marked effects when they are not magne- 
tseiiig him. An instructed physiciaii subjected to these experiments 
feels effects while nothing is being done, and often does not feel effects 
when aefc^ upon. On one occasion, thinking they had been mag¬ 
netising him for ten minutes, this same doctor fancied that ho felt a 
heat in hia lumbi, which he compared to that of a stove,” The Commis¬ 
sioners justly concluded that the effects ascribed to a magnetic fluid 
were simply effects of imagination. But could imagination produce 
the convulsions brought about by some mesmerisers ? Deslon mag¬ 
netised a tree in Franklin’s garden at Passy; a youth brought there 
by Deslon himself was informed of this: he ran about the garden 
embracing the trees; Veil clown in convulsions under a cortsun tree, 
but it was not the one which Deslon had magnetised. Deslon selected 
two particularly sensitive women; they fell into convulsions whenevor 
they thougl^ themselves raesmeiisod, although they wore not. Plain 
water also engendered convulsions at times when me.smerised water 
failed to do it. In fact, the reputed magiujtism broke down before 
eveiyicst applied to it. In the words of Arago, “ Wo must really 
renounce the use •bf our reason not to perceive a proof in this collec¬ 
tion of experiments, so well arranged, that imagination alono can 
produce all the phenomena ohseivcd around the mesmeric rad, and 
that mesmeric proceedings cleared from the delusions of the imagi¬ 
nation are'absolutel}’- without cftect.” In .all those cases it is worthy 
of remark that the truthfulness of the witnesses is not questioned; 
it is only their capacity of referring causes to their effects. In this 
respect mesmerism differs from spirit-rapping, to the success of which 
two classes of individuals, of antithetical moral ijcculiarities, seem to 
be necessary. We will leave it to the reader’s rellectiveness to give to 
these classes their distinctive names. 


-. “ William Herschel, one of tlje greatest astronomers that ever lived in 
aay age or country, was born at Hanover on the 15th of November, 
When he was tAventy-one years old he came to England, and 
' ttie first two or three years of his residence jn this country Avere marked 
by cruel privations. Lord Durham engaged liim as master of the 
in wr^nglish regiment, and in the year 1765 was appointed* 
church in Halifax. In 1766, Ko wa$ appbinteii 
OTganiJ^w’the Oc^gon Chapet at Balh. Music led him to the study 
of matl^^tiefl, tnaiheth&tics to the study of optics, aii^* the accident 
of b^'of ^ telescope two feet in'^ length, and se^ng by moans 
, ^ it: ft of st^; wnich the naked eye could not disern, led 
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him to astronomy- He endeavoured to procure a similar instrument 
for himself^ found its, cost, too great, and at length resolv^ ^ cou- 
stmet one. He sev^l, and “ Nature granted to the astrono¬ 
mical musician, on the 13th of March, 1781, the,anheard-of honour of 
commencing lus career of obseryation with the discovery of. a new 
planet situated on the confines of our solar system.** Hei’schel had 
Wo indefatigable assistants,—^his brother Alexander, who carried out 
his mech^ical contrivances, and bis sister Caroline. She shared his 
night-watches, made all the calculations, and copied three or four times 
all the observations on separate registers, cl^sifying and analysing; 
them^ Hcrschel died without pain on th% 23rd of August, 1822, ^ed 
eighty-fdbree, leaving upon the competent shoulders of has only ^n ‘ 
John the burden of his fame. 

The biography of Laplace gives us, perhaps more than any other, 
the impression of vast analytical genius. The material universe wa» 
his problem, and this he dis^tangled with almost superhuman powev. 
He extended his inquiries into the actions of the planatery bodies 
upon each other, and those of planets on their satellites. Ho proved 
the sufficiency of the law of gravitation to account for the observed 
phenomena, and that by it alone, and without the periodic interference* 
of the Creator’s powers, the stability of the universe was maintained. 
Saturn had been observed to travel slower, Jupiier and our own moon 
to travel quicker: the former fact indicated that Saturn was receding 
from the sun, and our system was threatened with the final loss of the 
placet; the latter fact indicated that Jupiter was approaclyng the sun, 
and tiio moon approqphing the earth, and that at some distant day 
the awful collision womd assuredly occur, Laplace came forward and 
showed that Saturn’s slowness and Jupiter’s speed were periodic phe¬ 
nomena ; that hj^-and-hy the order of things would he reversed, Saturn 
increasing, and Jupiter diminishing in. velocity, their deviation from 
a mean speed bein^ comprised between narrow limits. From the dis¬ 
turbances of the sun upon our moon, Laplace calculated the distance 
of the sun from the earth; he also (jalculated the effect upoisi the moon 
due to tlio flattening of the earth at its poles. From the phenomena 
of the tides ho deduced the mass of our satellite; ho proved the sta¬ 
bility of the ocean, and showed that it depended on the fact that 
the mean density of the solid nucleus was greater than that of tho 
sea. “ Everything else remaining the same, let us substitute an ocean 
of mercury for the actual ocean, and the stability will disappear, and 
the fluid will frequently surpass its boundaries, to ravage continents^ 

. even to the Aeight of=the snowy regiont which lose themselves in . 
clouds.** One other point only of . this wonderful record we will 
to: thatiftthe question-—Does the gravitating force occupy time for its" 
titUBxmssion ? If so, Laplace has shown that its velocity of propa¬ 
gation must be at least fifty million times the velocity with which 
Bght travels thibagh space. The experiments and t^eOulatlons of 
Faraday give this,, and.other related ^questions on magnetism and 
electricity, int^st at pre^ut. Does a xhagnet acting at a 

distance reqd^ for thg propaga^on of its force through ep^e 
It is a grap4 aod seems fairly asfeultdle by eaqjjcriment,. . 
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The interest of these biographies for the general reader is greatly 
enharvc!ect.by the a^ociation of many of t^e men whose lives are given 
with the political and warlike^vicis^tudes of their time; and no small 
^instruction may hef^derived from the fact, that in these men—cul¬ 
tured in science, and competent to japply their culture, Franc© often 
found her mainstay in time of difficulty. “ Wlion codesce^l E^orope 
launched against France a million of soldiers—when it became iietessaty 
to orgauisse for the crisis fourteen armies, it was the ingenious author of 
the * Fssai sur les Machines/ and of the * Geom^tne des Positions/ 
who directed this gigantic operation. It Avas again Carnot, our 
honourable colleague, who presided over the incomparable campaign 
of seventeen months, during which French troops, novices in the pro¬ 
fession of armft, gained eight pitched battles—were victorious in one 
hundred and fortv combats—occupied one hundred and fflxteen fortified 
places, and two hundred and tliirty forts or redoubts—enriched our 
arsenals with four thousand cannon and seventy thousand muskets. 

.During the same time, the Chaptals, the Fourcroys, 

the Monges, the Bcrthollets, rushed also to the defence of French 
independence, some of them exuding from om* soil, by prodigies of 
indust^, the very l^t atoms of saltjDotre which it contained; others 
transforming by new and rapid methods the bells of the towns, hamlets, 
and smallest village^, into a formidable artillery which our enemies 
supposed, as indeed they had a right to suppose, that we w'ere deprived 
of.’’ 

c Fourier ^was first a Benedictine: “ Not being noble, he could not 
enter the artillery, although he was a second Njvrton,” Sucli was the 
dictum of the Frencli minister of that day. The ca7mere ouverte 
aux talents opened itself, however, before him, ,lIo became professor at 
the Normal schotfi, and accompanied Bonaparic to Egypt. Hero from 
the breach of a bastion he recounted the actions of Kleber, killed by 
an a^sassiu. His principal contribution to science fs his Mathematical 
- Theojfy of Heat, which obtained the prize of the Academy. He 
became its Perpetual Secretary, “ On the 16th of May, 1830, about 
four o’clock in the evening, Foui’ier experienced in his study a violent 
crisis, the serious nature of which he was far from being sensible 
of; for, having thrown l)imself, completely dressed, upon his bed, he 
requested M. Petit, a young doctor of his acquaintance, who carefully 
attended him, not to go far away, in order,” said he, “ that we may 
converse together; but to these words soon succeeded the cries of 
Quick, quick, some vinegar; I anv fainting!’ and one of the men of 
sdence who has shed the highest lustre upon the Academy had ceased 
td live.” 

^ Next to Fourier comes Cai:not, a name rendered promin^i by the 
b^'ingof his inquiries upon certain theoretic notions regarding the 
pf Heat, which are now gaining ground. He was an officer of 
of the judges of Douis XVI., a metebei?’ of the com- 
^public safety, the drganiser of armies: he and is suc- 
ceeid^ in the Academy by General Bonaparte, -tle ^retfim's, and is 

of War. He inven'eg a now fo^ficatipn, 

appoin&d tJdVwnoi^ of Antwerp, is exiled, and dies at Mhgdeburg, 
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in the seventieth year of his age. Mains follows him : he also was 
a soldier. The discovery which immortalizes his name is thafrof the 
Polarization of Light by Reflection, which he discovered while looking 
through a crystal of Iceland spar at the sun’s lays, reflected from tl^ 
windows of the Luxembourg Palace. Following Malus comes the 
^reat Fresnel, the youthful warrior,” as Dove calls him, who, follow¬ 
ing up the researches of the celebrated Thomas Young, placed the 
uudulatoiy theory of light on its present strong foundations. But 
the body of the man was ill-fitted to contain his mind: his health 
gave way ; still, for the purpose of obtainuig funds to prosecute his 
experiments he undertook additional labours. He applied for the post 
of examiner of the pupils on navigation; his claims were incoutestable, 
but the minister in wdiose hands rested the appointment asked him 
a question, on the answer to which the success of his application 
manifestly depended: “Sir, are you clearly on our side?” Fresnel 
replied in a general manner; hut the miniver put the case precisely: 
“ if you were a deputy, by, the side of which minister would you sit ?” 
“ Monscigneur,” replied Fresnel, without hesitation, “ by the side of 
Camille Jordiin.” He lost the appointment. In the month of June, 

he died. Arago carried to his death-bed the Rumford medal, 
which the Royal Society had awarded him. Eight days afterwards he 
was a corpse. 

Following the biography of Fresiiel are those of Thomas Young 
and James Watt, In a preceding number, in connection with the 

Life of Young,” by the Dean of Ely, we gave some a»5couiit of the 
Jubours of this eminent man. The character of Watt’s achievement 
is too well known to need a description here. The volume is enriched 
by valuable notes from the hands of the competent men who have 
•undertaken, and achieved so creditably, its translation. 

From the intei^^t which his experiments excited .among a larjje class 
of the community, the “ Memorials of Andrew Crosse,”*^ edited by 
Mx's. Crosse, will, we doubt not, find numerous readers, and will 
justify, in their eyes, oven apart from the consideration of Xhe affection 
■of the writer for the object of the memorials, the pains she has taken to 
trace his jicdigree, describe his achievements, and put together those pas¬ 
sages of his life which illustrate his character. Mr. Crosse was one of 
those who, owing to the iiTegularity of their modes of speculation and 
a’esearch, often excite distrust, if not a stronger feeling, in men of 
more disciplined minds. Such men, however, have one inestimable 
•advantage on tlieir sjde, the strong l-=»ve for science, and the daring 
which high hopes—^hopes which might be enfeebled by more acciarate 
knowled^—bring along with them. Tiicy have a power of work 
within them which the more disciplined rarely feel. Their relation to 
■science is that of the fanatic to religion, whose utterances bare sonie- 
tijnes a depth ap4 value unattainable by a more severe*and orthodox 
culture, ^ey are oft^in discoyerers. , Their speculations are usually 
iyprthie0S, but they are a dynamic principle which drives them to 

■ U - ' 1 

Jfemoiials, Scientific'4iid Litenay, Andrew Crosse. London: Long- 
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labour, and amid the resultant debris a gem occasionally appears, 
^esc dccaSional achievements are this justification of such men. They 
experiment in directions which to more critical knowledge would 
a’i)pear hopeless, and fii this way often reach the new and unexpected. 
Let not, therefore, the man of high scientific discipline look askance 
on these labourers; in a country where so much scope and encourage¬ 
ment are given to individual exertion, their appearance is inevitable. 
The torrent virhich heaps sand upon its banks may also reveal nuggets, 
and if the disclosed gold stands in a high ratio to the silica, the man 
has not lived in vain, no matter how iuordiaate the accumulation 
of the latter may be. 

Besides, this book reveals to us Andrew Crosse in a relation different 
from that of the man of science. It exhibits him as the poet and man 
of imagination. These memorials” leave upon the mind the impression 
of a man of warm and loving nature; in whose character no mdiment of 
an ignoble tendency was to be found. He was born at Fync Court, 
in the parish of Broomfield, on the cast side of the Quantock chain in 
Somersetshire, on the 17th of June, 178't. Not the least pleasant 
part of the book are those pages where a mother’s love for her “ little 
Andrew” breaks out so incessantly, “The ships in full sail on the 
river Medway were a^dclightfiJ sight, and made my little Andrew 

ready to leap out of the chaise, so great was his joy.My 

poor sick chUd was cai‘ried by French sailors into the boat, and I had 
no other wajr of making them know the value of him but by the agony 
in which they saw me.My little Andrew was joyous be¬ 

yond expression,” &c., &c. Cod bless all loving mothers, say we; they 
make even the heart of a semi-fossilized reviewer freshen and live again. 
Andrew had a great memory; he was a prompt and ardent boy, and 
partook of his father’s character of unflinching integrity. “1 like your 
father,?,’ said a person to him once; “ he is such an honest man.” The 
little fellow retorted sharply, “ Sir, would ^you have me the son of a 
rogue?” Pe went to school and endured the usual crosses and 
mortifications. He lost his father at the age of sixteen, and soon, 
afterwards, while at school, made his first electrical experiment. He 
made a Leyden jar of a medicine bottle, and charged it with a broken 
barometer tube. In 1802 he went to Oxford, and became an inmate of 
Braseuose College. “I always hated wine,” he says, “ but I had not 
the moral courage to refuse joining the parties which were made up by 

my companions.Oxford is a.perfect boll upon earth. 

I often saw my tutor carried^ off perfectly intoxicated.” He was 
prompted to experiment op crystallization by the arragonite crystals 
winch sparkled on the walls of Holwell Caveni. “ 1 felt convinced,” 
he'says, “that the formation and constant*'growth of the crystalline 
matter w^h lined the roof of this cavo was caused by some upward 

reasoning more upon the subject, I Mt assured that it 
was attraction.” Thn^ “ conviction”^ and this ‘Sassuranoc” 

were without semtifio basis, but the case illustrates what we 

have Jj^^ny stated. The speculation^ though baseless, prompted 
expe^e&i^ and led to the obfervation of certain real reIation$ between 
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dectricity and crystdlization. This cave also inspired tlie tnusc of 
Mr, Crosse, and he has left a lively and imagiaafive description of the 
fantastic appearance of its crystalline walls:— * • 

“Here minerd firs, whose downy foliage shines. 

And feathery grass, with brilliancy combines; 

There groups of monsters, armtjd with sparry claws, 

Translucent sheets witli edges jagged like saws.’^ 

As early as 1814, he had carried condu<j;f}ing wires through the air; at 
first about a mile and a quarter was insulated. He carried the wire into 
a chamber which contained a battery of fifty jars, and frequently collected 
sufficient electricity to charge this battery twenty times in a minute. 
He thus describes the eflect of a dense fog upon his apparatus:— 
“ Having given up the trial of further experiments upon it, I took a 
book and occupied myself with reading, leaving by chance the receiving- 
ball at upwards of an inch distance from the ball on the atmospheric 
conductor. About four o’clock in the afternoon, while I was still read¬ 
ing, I suddenly heard a strong explosion between the two balls, and 
shortly after many more took place, until they became one interrupted 

stream of explosions.The stream of fij'c was too vivid to look 

at for any length of time, and the effect was most splendid, and con¬ 
tinued without intemiissioii for upwards of five hours.” He appears to 
have astonished the geologists at the meeting of the British Association 
at Brntol, in 1S3G, A man with his strong convictiorJs, and warm 
glowing utterance, talking of the production of quartz crystals by 
galvanic agency to men whose minds longed for such a refuge from the 
difficidties of slaty clcavago, and other analogous^qucstions, was sure 
to take them by storm. Mrs. Crosse evidently lingers with pleasure on 
this triumph of the man she loved. Perliaps, however, the testimony 
that speaks highest of his success was the simple remark of John 
Dalton-—^that he never heartl any thing so interesting. He subsequently 
experimented on the reclueiioii of ores by electricity; on ife influence 
upon the growth of the potatoe; on its eifects upon water, wine, milk, 
Ac, The observation, however, which most excited popular attention 
was that of the aeari which were developed in his cells. The first 
experiment in which they appeared is described as follows :—A piece 
of brown flint, wliich hud becjx exposed to a red heat, was reduced to 
powder. Of tliis powder two ounces were taken and mixed intimately 
with six ounces of carbonate of potass^, and then exposed to a strong 
heat for fifteen minutes. The fused compound, was then poured ipto 
a blacklead crucible in an air furnace; it w^is reduced to powder while 
still warm; boiling water was tlien poured on it, and it was kept boiling 
for somo minutes. The greater part of the insoluble glass thus formed 
was taken up by water. To a portion of the sili^atp of potassa 
thus formed I added some boiling Mjater to dilute it, and then I 

added hydrochloric acid to supersaturation.The object of 

subjecting this fluid to a long-continued electric action through the 
int^entkm of a porous stbne, was to forn^ if pj^ible, crystals of silica; 
but this failed. On the fourteenth day from the commencement of 

T 2 
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this experianent I observed through a lens a few small whitish excfes« 
Oenc^, or nippies^ projecting from anout the middle of the electrified 
stone. On the eighteenth day these projections eidarged, and struts 
out seven or e^ht filaments, each of them larger than the hemisphoro 
on which they grew. On the twentj'^-sixth day these appearances 
assumed the form of a perfect insect standing erect on a few bristles 
which formed its tail,” With regard to this point Mrs, Crosse remarks 
that “ Mr. Crosse never did more than state the fact of these appear- 
amces, which were totally unejcpected by him, and in respect to which 
he had never put forth any theory.” The rash use which half- 
informed minds liave made of this observation, and the startled bray of 
the soi-disant religious world against the “ self-imagined creator,” stand 
on the same level in the estimation of the man of science. 

In 1849 the writer of these memorials, Mr, Crosse’s second wife, first 
saw him. I had expected to find what I reverenced—a follower of 
science; I found what I worshipped—a poet.” On the 22nd of July, 
1850, they were married in London at the church of St. Mar}debonc. 
At this time Mr. Crosse was sixty-six yelars of age, but his letters give 
evidence of the freshness of his heart and intellect; and the long walks 
which he and his youtlifulwife accomplished together, bear testimonyto 
his vigour of limb. Some men can never grow old; the body may yield, 
but the spirit spreads its blossoms over the material wreck. The lives 
of men of warm poetic natures; the memorials of Andrew Crosse illus¬ 
trate this. 'For five years his soul felt the kindling influence of a 
young, a beautiful, and an accomplished woman’s love; and on the 
6th of July he breathed his last in the room in which he was bom. 

Dr. Ifichol has ^published a Cyclopjedia of the pliysical sciences,^® 
which, with some trifling reservation, we heartily recommend as a 
most ^useful hook ol reference. It embraces acoustics, 'astronomy, 
dynamics, electriclt 3 % lieat, hydro-dynamics, magnetism, philosophy 
of mathematics, meteorology, optics, pneumatics, and statics. In 
the compilation of the work he has had the assistance of emi¬ 
nent scientific men, whose contributions give to many of the articles 
the stamp ot accuracy and originality. The recent developments 
of physical science arc for the most part embraced by the volume. 
The mechanical theory of heat, tlie phenomena of diamagnetism, and 
magnecrystallic action, lluhmkorlT’s coil, Foncault’s gyroscope, and 
other subjects of recent investigation and invention are referred to, 
and on the whole ably and luridly treated. A^ regards reference to 
napieS) the distribution of merit which tho compiler of a book of this 
kind must to a certain extent undertake, it would of course be impos- 
wbJe to satisfy all. Under some heads we<eonfess that we should wish 
to h|ive/ ^n names mentioned which are omitted, and a slight re- 
^n^his respect in other eases would be 
are trivial matters, and as far as the time which wo have 
been nW to devote to its examination permits us to form an opinion 
of the wbirk, we think it‘deserving of high commenebtion. 

* t 4 S » > 

j -i— ■' ' ' 

” *'A Cyclop«<Iia of the Phyrionl &lcncc«.’*. By J. P, NjehoM, LL.I>. Bon- 
don and Glasgow: Richard GruRn and Company. 1857. 
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To justify our reservation in the eyes of the author, we would refer 
him to a sin^e instance, occurring at page 10 of bis work. ^ future 
additions we feel assured that thefcontents of the said page will* receive 
suitable modification. * 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

I 

M e. RUSKIN expresses somewhere,*iii his vehement way, a hope 
that at no distant time men will cease to trouble themselves with 
histories written long after the event which they describe; that they 
will confine themselves to the contemporary narratives of eye-witnesses 
who relate what they saw, who share in the passions of their own era, 
and can therefore understand the actors in it. Mr. Euskin knows how 
difficult it is to learn the exact truth of the most common occurrence 
which has taken place in our time; he has observed how spectators 
contradict each other, how the salient bearings of every story ai’e pre¬ 
cisely those on which there is greatest disagreement, and how the 
same salient bearings arc those on which each successive naiTator is 
most disposed to dwell—to which he is most dis|)osed to add some fresh 
colouring of his own. And when to the difficulty of discovering the 
mere outward shell of the events we add the far greater difficulty which 
arises when opinions have changed—when convictions held as certain 
as the foundations of the earth have been shaken and have passed away, 
when all habits of thought and conviction out of which actions rise 
have given place to otlier habits, and the past has become like a dream 
which the waking mind struggles ineffectually recal — we are 
tempted to regard the historian who, unconscious of the nature of his 
material and of his own inevitable disqualifications, trips along through 
the centuries, scattering pmise and censure, anidysing character, and 
stitching epithets to names, much as we regard Merlin’s sprits in the 
fairy tale, whose task was to weave ropes of sand and sea-slime to reach 
to the moon. The great incident of modern European politics—the 
Crimean war—was carried out under circumstances better fitted to 
enable us to make ourselves acquainted with its causes and details than 
any similar matter at a previous time. Official reports and private 
reports, -reports of. enemies and of friends, letters of privates and 
letter of officers, blue-books, add stajie inquiries, the sustained and 
powerful surveillance* of the correspondents of the press, furnish a 
mass of material for which we have no parallel in any other war wHat- 
ever. Yet the result of an«elaborate perusal of all these authorities is, 
3ratber to close our lips .than to open them. The effect of this full. 
jteowledge is, to Jbeach us only to suspend our. judgment. Aaid how will 
it stand three hunSred years hence, in a changod Europ^ aAd a changed 
Edgland,^ when the difficulties and thejWousiesbf foreign states, when 
the collisioiL of (dasses. at ho^e, shall be no longer understood; when 
the movements now in pr<^reBS shall have ^complished their tendencies, 
and the tamper produced by our present ign&ranco can no longer be 
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recalled; when the Tui'ks shall have passed away; when the paramount 
destiny^of ^tussia’^ shall have heoomo a fact, or if not a fact, then an 
imagination long exploded; when B^oluticm, the dreaded bugbear of 
a^passing ci'isis, will have either died away into a word, or have long 
fulfilled a mighty work of beneficence ? With such an illustration of 
historical uncertainty before us, wc require but a feeble effort of reflec¬ 
tion to perceive that of past times praise is folly and blame is impertinent. 
Of men long dead we can but produce at best, with the utmost assist¬ 
ance from contemporary documents, shadowy pictures, which riso 
upon us into some distinctness wliile we arc contented to look at theift; 
but fade away and elude ou/ gi-asp when we would lift them up upon 
pedestals as lieroes, or arraign them as culprits before a modem 
tribunal. 

Them is but one condition under which any tolerable history of a 
past time can be composed. If a man with some active power of 
ixpagination, and unfettered by theories, ^rill select some single period 
for the elucidation of which there exist copious original authorities,—if, 
by an assiduous effort of sympathy, he can call up before his mind all the 
circumstances in theii* varied bearings,— if* ho can throw himself 
suecessivoly into the situation of the various actors, reproducing in him¬ 
self the different feelings, the different opinions, the motives, outward 
and inward, which wefe brought to play upon them,-—finally, if after 
having done his best in this way, he can feel that his best is still imper¬ 
fect, that he is too uncertain even of his facts, and infinitelj’’ too uncer¬ 
tain of the causes which have led to them, to erect himself into a moral 
judge, and must therefore lay out his story to the best of his power, 
and leave the judgment to his readers,—then, indeed, such a writer 
may achieve something which will add to the knowledge of mankind; 
he may do for real fife what the dramatist does for the creations of his 
imagination: he will take the drama for the model of histoiy, as 
history in turn is the model of the drama. The greatest histories and 
the greatest dramas, alike, are those in wliieh tlie writer’s opinion least 
appears; ia which the persons arc seen acting oh each other, through, 
the influence of natural feelings atid natural convictions, composed out 
of true human material—of weakness and strength, good and evil, truth 
and falsehood. Only thus can good results be produced ; and lustories 
which fall short of this character are better unwritten. However 
excellent their author’s intention, tliey will be unreal accounts of what 
they represent; and the writers will be as those “ who darken counSel 
with words without understanding.’ ’ ' Especially, wC are obliged to say, 
the world is better withmit those histories where a single thinker 
professes to give accounts pf many centuries—of society under many 
phases ; where the same man will let us ipto the secret of Celt and 
S«on, Norman and modem Englishman,—who, with easy confidence, 
will al^w us the saint of the tenth century and the divine pf the seven¬ 
teenth, the 5aa^n of Magna Charta and the statesman of the Common¬ 
wealth.' writers show ih their attempt an ignorance of the 

difficulties ^^p^h they have to contend against,—an ignorance of tho 
conditions of success: they lyadertake an* impossibility. 

Mr* Charles Knight is not likely to be angry with tis if we apply 
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these principles to his “ Popular History of England/*^ the second 
volume of which conducts us from the reigu of Bichard the Second to 
the close of that of Henry the •Eighth. His book will aeserye ii?a 
name; it will be emphatically popular; and it ^11 gain its popularity 
by genuine merit. It is a** good a book of the kind as ever was written; 
and secure in his success, Mr. Knight can afford to forgive, or be in¬ 
different to, the remarks which it will be our duty to make. He has 
many of the qualifications of an excellent writer: his English is 
pure and natural; his mind is generous, his understanding solid, his 
love of truth as genuine as his hatred of wrong and injustice. He is 
industrious, conscientious, and learned *in the points which lend to 
historyit| grace and attractiveness, in abundant and minute antiquarian 
knowledge: he is deficient only in sympathy,—in the power of pro¬ 
jecting himself into other circumstances, and seeing the same question 
on more than one side; wliile at the same time he is a perpetual 
censor; he is for ever passing judgment, and all but universally um- 
favoxu'able judgment, on events and actions as they pass before him. 
In a few instances wc shall endeavour to show the result of these 
tendencies. After the failure of the rebellion in Ireland in 1534-5, 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, disowned by the Irish chieftains, and hunted 
from place to place, at length smTcndercd to his relative, Lord Leonard 
Grey, and three otlier subordinate members oWhe Irish Council, Grey 
undertaking that his life should be spared. Neither Grey nor the 
Council had any authority to make sxich a promise: they acted with¬ 
out leave from the King, without (wen consulting the ^ord-Dcputy. 
More than one of the party secretly favoured the Fitzgerald faction. 
The rebellion had been signalized by remarkable atrocity. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin had been murdered in Lord Thomas’s presence. The 
English pale had been desolated—the Spaniards fevited into Ireland. 
These were the circumstances. The English Government I’uled tliat 
ail promises made by unauthorized officers in their name were made 
only conditionally. By tko Duke of Norfolk’s advice, Fitzgerald was 
thrown into the Tower, and on the outbreak of a rebellion* in England, 
a year and a half after, ho was executed, 'Upon this Mr. Knight has 
the following passage:— 

“That Lord Thomas especially deserved his fate there can be little doubt. 
That he surrendered upon terms held out to him is admitted by llemy himself; 
and the King owned that he was embarrassed by this circumstance. ‘If he 
had been apprelicndcd alter such sort us was couvciiablc to his dcservings, the 
same had been mucfi more thankful and better to our contentatimi ;* but it 
vras not in Henry’s nature, nor indeed hi that of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
counselled delay to sttDid upon the trifling point of broken promises. Ig. the 
Englisln'cbclliou of 153C, the King bitterly feyrhaclm Norfolk for keeping faith: 

you fell to a point with the rebels/ he says, ‘when previously you said 
you would esteem no promise tliat you should make to the rebels, nor think 
your honour touched in the violation of the same.’ AVe offer uo comment on 
the execution of Mtzgerald, beyond entering our protest \tg^nst a doctrine 
which might be suited to the slxtccntlf century, but which is somewhat 

1 ^‘Popular Histcay of England.” By CharleB Knhrht, London: Bradbury 
and Evans. 1657. • 
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startling in the nmetoeuth. ^How far,* says JVIr. Troudc, vrith refercnco to Lord 
Tliomas,* a ^government is ^nnd at anytime to respect the unautlmriscd, 
engagements of its subordinates, is onO- of those intricate questions wljidi 
cannot be absolutely answered.* Intricate! The English inimster who woiud 
new dare to put a man t6 death after assurance of safety from those in autlio* 
rity (as Fitzgerald was assured by the authorised representative of King Hcnry)^ 
would be consigned to the everlasting infamy that cleaves to thebetr^er; and 
if an eloquent casuist, some 300 yeare after the event, slxould doubt whether 
, the promise of a king’s agent is binding u]3on his principal, he would—so 
stougl^ dd* we believe in the progress of the world in political morality—^have 
to receive liis own portion of tiie natural hatred of dislioiiour; he would excite 
the same instiuctivc dis^st >#ith whicli we read tlm famous axiom of 
IMacliiiivcUi:—‘ A prince tbat is wise and prudent, cannot and ought not to 
keep liis parole when the keeping of it is to his prejudice, and th#causcs for 
which he promised removed.’ p. 393. 

■Disgust aud dishonour are hard words. Lot us soo how far they arc 
merited. To take the passage to pieces ;~ 

pvo- 

for 


“It was not ill IIonrY’s nature to stand on the trifling point of broken 
mises. In the Englisu rebellion the king bitterly reproaches Norfolk 
keeping faith,** &c. 


So says Mr, Kuight. Looking to the “ State Pajiers,” No. 1, p. 405, 
Ave liiul the King alluding to a proposal of the Duke of Norfolk to 
keep the rebels iii playJ'expressly warning liiin, in all his negotiations, 
“ to haoe such n ieiupennice as o%ir honour specially shall remain 
nnfouched, and yo}irs rather increaseil^rather than hythe certain grant 
of that yon cc^inot certainly promise, appear in the mouths of the worst 
men anything defacedP In o subsequent leller, reviewing Norfolk’s con¬ 
duct, the King reminds him how iueoiiaislejit he liad been in making* 
peace Avith the rebels upon humiliating terms; Avithout striking a 
blow, when, previoifs to making them, he had talked so largely and 
so loosely as to have required such a caution. Mr. Knight is too 
honest \i man to have Avritten as he did had he seen the passage which 


Ave have quoted. We trust that so far he will rqgret his injustice. 

To ]>roceed. Mr. Knight italicizes the word “authorised,” ns 
applied to the persons to \v'liom Fitzgerald surrendered. What does 
he mean by these italics ? if the King had authorised them to make 
terms, every word which lie says is just, and the execution, and Mr. 
Fronde’s doubt as to the propriety of it, Avere and arc alike tlishonour- 


able. But it is certain that they were authorised to do nothing of the 
kind. They were simply persons in an “authority” of a subordinate kind, 
and the misuse of the Avord is a .sophism to Avhich Mr. Knight ought 
not to have condescended. It as no business of qurs to decide on the 


point of equity one way or the other; but Mr. Knight’s rhetoric seems 
much out of place. The surrender of Napnlcon to the captain of the 
Bellerophon was made under circumstances precisely similar, and the 
English Governteent, in precisely the same manner, refused to te bound 
by an engagena^t Avhich ought^not to liave been entered into. ■ 
Again, MlPq^mght ([uamfls with Mr, Froude for- pretending that 
the Tebdliorffhad a religioiw character, i Ee accuses him of having taken 
his acoottiit from Campion rather than irom “ the earlier authority 
^ of Stanihurst/.* being evSlontlyignoraiat that Campion wrote ten years 
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before Stanihurst. But, indeed^ if Mr. Knight had read (as he clearly 
has not road) th% letters of Cardinal Pole, he would have found Pole 
comparing the Tnsh 'and English risings to the two failures of the 
tribe of Benjamin. “Twice,” he says, “the servants of God havje 
gone up to battle, and twice they have failed. The third time God 
will be with them.” 

Mr. Froude’s quixotism has evidently provoked Mr. Knight; again 
and again he turns upon him; yet seldom, it appears, with better 
success. Speaking of the social organization, and the system of state 
interference with trade and labour, he admits that we are not in 
a position to judge absolutely whether in other times interference was 
necessary or not. He insists, however, that at present it would be 
wholly mischievous—that the law of supply and demand must be left 
to its natural course; and he turns aside to lind fault with an excep¬ 
tional school, which appears too much enamoured of tlie “ ancient 
discipline,”—alluding to Mr, Froude by name. Now, Mr. Froude says- 
himself that “ it woxdd be madness to attempt to revive the old 
system; that the state of things under which it was possible has 
altogether passed away; that it woxild end in nothing but disaster.” 
If it be just to accuse a man of saying what lie expressly disowns 
and protests against, Mr. Knight has stated ^what he had a right 
to state. 

Again, Mr. Knight repeats the silly story that the DucheRS 
of Milan, wlieu overtures were made for, her hand by Henry the 
Eighth, replied that she Inul but one lioad; if she had a second 
it would beat his Majesty’s service. Ifho hadreadthe State Papers” 
he would have found that the Duchess of Milan was entirely ready to 
marry Henry if the Emperor desired it, and that the negotiation was 
commenced at Cliarlos’s own instigatiou. 

Again, with respect to Lord Surrey, he says that the Duchess of 
Eichinond, Surrey’s sister, who gave tlie chief evidence agfiinst him, 
testified only to some hasfy expressions of her brother against the 
Seymours and “the now nobility,” with sqjpicthiiig about lilieir royal 
arms. He adds, tliat Surrey was condemned solely on account of his 
having worn “ the lions ^ England in the first quarter of his arms, 
though he showed that he had borne the same arms for many years by 
a decision of the heralds.” Mr. Knight may be excused for not 
knowing the reasons of Lord SiuTcy’s condemnation, since they are in 
MS. at the State Paper Office. lie has no right, however, to convert 
his ignorance into a ^ict; and because^ he knows nothing, to assert 
that there was nothing. Lord SiiiTcy’s crime, as was deposed by 
VM'ious witnesses, was an intention of seteing the Regency on Ihc 
deatli of the King. He had quartered the arms in spite of the 
waniing and formal inhibition of the heralds, that he might assert his 
claim to so high A^post, as being of kin to the Crowiu ^d his sister 
swore that he had endeavoured to persipade her to inuuce the King 
“ to cast love upon her,” so that she might “ bear as groat a sti'oko 
about the King as the, DuxjJiess d’Estampfts did in France.’* We 
otler no opinion as to the truth of the accusation; wo merely inform 
Mr. Knight what the accusation was, and caution him to abstain 
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in future from loose and careless assei^tion. He believes, and we i^ee 
with lvim,^that there has been an advance in politi^ xnoralxtjr imee 
the sixteenth century; but histories teach us to question whether 
is much advantte in that higher morality which shrinks from 
speaking evil which cannot be substantiated, of the dead who cannot 
deiend themselves. We have no desire, however, to follow further an 
uD^cious task. Except for our admiration of Mr. Knight’s many 
hi^ qualities—our appreciation of the excellent service which he has 
done, and will do again, for English literature,—we should not have 
criticised his assertions so nap’owly, or cared to dwell upon them. 

We turn ^vith pleasui’C from the precarious uncertainty of a narra¬ 
tive of these remote events to the firm ground of modem times- 
A second volume of the MSS. left for publication by Sir Robei*t Peol,'^ 
falls in simultaneously with another tribute to the great minister’s 
memoiy, from the pen of M. (Juizot, an honourable offering of a 
brother-statesman.® No kind of rejwling gives us fuller or more 
entire satisfaction, after we have arrived at middle life, than narratives 
of events which have fallen withiai our recollection, written by able 
men, who were belund the scenes when we were spectators, and will 
lay open the secret springs of all which tlicn surprised, or pleased, or 
irritated us. Sir Robert Peel, anxious to clear his memory with pos¬ 
terity, on account of'those changes of opinion for wduch he was so 
bitterly reproached, drew up with his own hand an explanation of his 
conduct on the three great occasions of his public life which have 
most laid Idni open to olbloquy—-the passing of the Catholic Relief* 
Bill, the formation of the Governt\ieiit of 1834-5, and the repeal of 
the Com Laws. The fii’st of these was disposed of in the preceding 
volume; the two second form the subject *of the present. Our 
impression on layifig down the memoir is, first, one of surprise that 
there should be so little now to communicate. Peel was always 
straightforward; his conduct was always open, his motives always 
simple. There was nothii^g behind which was withheld from the 
world, and now our chief^feeling is of s^u’prise that for such conduct 
a posthumous apology should ever have seemed necessary. The last 
of his great measures has been so utterly su^essful—has been attended 
with results so brilliant beyond the most sanguine expectation—that 
panic has given place to cordial approval. The echoes of the storm 
have died away; no exasperated party, furious at their expected ruin, 
any more pour execration on Peel’s treachery. He changed his mind 
on a great subject; but wo are all'of us agreed that the cliange was 
from a bad opinion to a better, and hi,s cliaancter, no longer minted 
with supposed treachery, ie seen under the fair aspect of a great mind, 
moving slowly forward out of its inherited prejudices, but moving 
with such Wwer that tlie nation was dependent on its course. Such 
change is blamed by no one; rather we recognise as the necessary ^ 
condition of rfealthy life, wbi^h, as it multiplies experience, multiplies 


® ** Memoirs of tlie Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart.” Published by 
the Trustees of his papers. Vol. II. Londoiu John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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instruction. Consistency^ in an age like the present, so fertile in 
nordty, is an indication rather of feebleness than of strqpgt^, and 
we leson to admire Peel for the vefy points for which he was blamed, 
for the resolution, in spite of all the consequence which he foresaw, 
to be true to himself and his convictions. The following letter to 
. Lord Hardiuge, written after the break up of the Peel ministry and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, is one of the most characteristic in the 
present collection •.— 

My nnAR HAnniNGE, 

You will see that we are out, defeated a combination of Whigs and 
Protectionists. 

“ A much less empliatic liint would have sufUced for me. 

“ 1 would not have held office by sufferance for a week. 

“Were I to write a quire of paper, 1 could not recount to you what has 
passed with half so much detail and accuracy us Die public pimers will recount 
it. There are no secrets. Wc have fallen in the face of diiy, and with our 
frout to our enemies. 

“ There is nothing I would not have done to insure the carrying of the 
measures 1 had proposed this session. 

“1 pique myselt on never having proposed anjthing which I have not 
carried. 

‘‘Put the moment their success was ensured, and I had tlie satisfaction of 
seeing two drowsy Masters in Chancery mumble out at the table of the House 
of Commons that the Lords liad passed the Corn and Customs* Pills, I was 
saiisffed. 

“Two hours after this intelligence was brought we were ejected from 
power; and by another coiiieidencc as marvellous, on the day on*wliich I liad 
to amiouuce in the House of Commons the dissolution of the Government, the 
news arrived that wc had settled the Oregon question, and that our proposals 
had beeu accepted by the^United States without the alteration of a word. 

“Lady Peel and I arc Jierc quite alone, iu the loveliest^'eatlier, feasting on 
solitude and repose; and 1 have every disposition to forgive my enemies for 
having conferred upon ine the blessing of the loss of poAver.** » 

M. Guizot, passing over tke same ground without the assistance of 
the private memoirs, tells the same story in substance as Sir Robert 
himself, lie makes no apologies—In? sees that none are needed. He 
writes with the genuine and hearty appreciation which one honest 
man feels for another. JIo takes an Englisli view of Peel’s character 
—he catches and understands all those features of disposition which 
the English are in the habit of thinking foreigner comprehends. 
His position as Loui§ Philippe’s Minister placed liiin in possession of 
muclr information closed to the Eifjglish world on the relation between 
the Cabinets of Londdh and Paris during Sir Robert’s Administra¬ 
tion. Imperial alliances have drowned the jiecollection of the enteiHe 
cordiale vfiih. the Orleans dynasty. We speak evil of the fallen—we 
contrast the security of the present with the supposed instability 
of the past. And vet when we read what M. Guizot tells us of 
hLs own'and his nmster’s feelings, of the sense ofthJ value of the 
friendship of England which thbn as *much as now governed the 
conduct of PrencTi statesmen, we find that wc are under no peculi^ 
obligation iothe Emperor—tlfat Louis Napoleon is but following in 
ihe groove which Jus predecessors raarlt(^ o4t for lam. The once 
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famoufl “Pritchard Indemnity,” the Tahiti Protectorate, and the 
Spanish J^amages are all touched upon in this volume. Mv <l^ot 
does not flinch from either subject, hr attempt to ^nceal that thoy- 
ijreated, each oS th^, a temporary disagreement. He defends, how¬ 
ever, his own conduct and that of Louis Philippe iu plain, honest 
lan^age; and now that we are able to review the ground impar¬ 
tially, the French Government, it is clear, did but act in a mann^ 
which their own interests might legitimately lead them to consider 
yipt, aud our opposed interests might equally entitle us to condemn, 
^ven the present miserable disgrace of the Couri of Spain does not 
destroy the value of M, Guizot’s vindication of himself. The ques¬ 
tion is too long to enter upon in this place; as a specimen of the book 
we will give rather a lew warm words on the late King of Franco:— 

“ It will be the glory of Louis Philippe that, iu the midst of a strong revolu¬ 
tionary ferment, lie boldly proclaimed and coustantly practised this policy (of 
peacej. All the merit of this conduct has been aitrihated to his prudence and 
to a skilful calculation of personal interest. This is a mistake. Even when 
large allowances have been made for interest and prudence, all has not been 
ex^ined, nor all said. The idea of peace in its morality aud grandeur had 
taken very deep root iu the miud aud heart of King Louis Philippe, The 
iniquities and sufTerings which w'ar inflicts on men, often from sli^it causes 
or for the sake of vaip combinations, were revolting to his humanity and 
his good sense. Among the great social hopes, I will not say the beautiful 
(duzneras with which his epoch and his education had fed his youth, the idea of 
peace had struck him more powerfully than any other, and always retained its 
influence oves his soul. Peace was in Ids eyes the true victory of civilization, 
a duty inciunbeni on him as man and as king; he thought it a pleasure and 
an honour to fulfil that duty far more than from any considerations of safety. 
He rejoiced at the accession of the Conservative Cabjnet to power in London, 
as aifordiu^ a gaarai’tee not only of peace, but of an equitable and tranquil 
policy, which in its turn is the only guarantee of true ancl lasting peace.” 


The French statesman writes the life of the English Minister. “ A 
British Officer” reviews the character of tlje Emperor of France.* Were 
there indications visible in this gentleman of any power of sarcasm, or 
of any disposition towards it, we should he inclined to look upon 
his book as a satire on Louis Napoleon’s English admirers. It is an 
elaborate panegyric from end to end—an account of the Emperor’s life, 
as a series of expanding circles of genius, virtue, and glory from his 
infancy to his present throne. The strain of stupid seriousness in 
which the British Officer Vrites, forbids us to doubt that he is en¬ 
tirely in earnest. It may be enough for us, therefore, to say, that 
the expedition to Strasburgb and Boulogne* are described as the 
result of a profound desir^ for the peace and settled government of 
France, tainted by no intrigue, disfigured hy no personal ambition, 
arising solely out of a noble conviction tKat Louis Philippe’s Govern- 
was not conducted upon principles which promised enduring soli¬ 
dity; and therefore that it was his duty to the worid to inte^e^e. 
Jhe.si^yre of the Orleans *i^roperty was ag^n a stern act oif,duty, 

in which Emperor ^id violence to his amiable feelings.. the 

. -,— —. . . . , 

. Napoleon tJie Thirds of his Life, Character, and Policy.*’ By a 

^/British Officer. London: Longman & Cg, 1857- 
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obligatioBK of his position permitted him, he would have been Relighted 
tq^be generous—but duty called. • He suppressed his weakness—he 
was nobly inflexible. The author does not add, ^ n further proof of, 
his groat nature, that in this conscientious act of robbery he set aside 
by his own will the decision of the Court of Cassation—that all the 
legal authorities in France ruled against the claim—the self-sacrifice 
was indeed most hcH’oic, when even of such a plea duty would not allow 
him to avail himself. 

Louis Napoleon is a xndn, made up like the rest of us, of good and 
evil. The end of his career may cover the memory of the beginning of 
it. The use which he makes of power may teach us to remember less 
harshly the red stream through which he waded to arrive at his throne. 
But if we judge him rightly, he woidd himself disdain the miserable 
flattery whicli will see no evil in the crimes of princes; and not con¬ 
tented with honouring such real good as can be found amidst the basen 
metal, will have the very vices of an Emi)cror accepted for gold. 

Wo talk largely of intellectual progress, of tlie decay of prejudiefe, 
and the spread of enlightenment, and yet the thoughts of men who 
alike speak in the name of virtue and profess only to care for truth 
and justice, arc still far as the poles asunder. When from ordinary 
writers we pass to Mr. Helps, we seem to enter*another atmosphere. 
Here we find no passionate panegyric, no passionate invective. Full 
of admiration for what is good, full of scorn for what is base or cruel, 
Mr. Helps allows neither his sympathies nor his aversion* to disturb 
his judgment. Ho looks full at the facts which he describes, he relates 
what ho sees faithfull}’- and literally, and the result is an account of 
human things as rational as it is rare; where, in the same person, 
qualities of good and evil are se«n mixed together as we all know 
them to be mixed in real life, but raredy find them in books. To 
go no %rther, every man knows things of himself, which, if knofrn to 
tlid world, and known without the redeeming side, would make him 
appear a very miserable creature; for the same persons are capable of 
doing and feeling good things, and also ai*e, or have been, capable 
of doing very bad things. We experience it and partially understand 
it, and in any honest account Avhicli wo could give of oui*sclves both 
tendencies would have to be acknowledged and allowed for. In his¬ 
tory, on the other hand, when we find bad actions, we say, “there is a 
bad man.” We dra,w him consistently; we will not credit him with 
good of any kind. Again, we will'not allow a blemish in our heroes. 
We will have the good* altogether good—tho bad altogether bad; or, 
if we cannot escape from inconvenient facta^ we explain away, dilute, 
distort, invent motives. .seem unable to endui*e the aspect of 
human nature as it really is. 

Mr, Helps has^encountcred this arduous problem in one of its most 
difiicult illustratiodf, in the characters of the Spanislf conquerors of 
America ih the sixteenth century. The third volume of his growing work® 
carries down the story to the occupation of Peru, and the great figures 

--- 5 -- 

® ‘‘The Spanish Conquest in America,” By Arthur Helps, Vol. III. London; 
J. W. Parker and Son. 1867. 
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of the letters pass before us in review across his pages- Gortez, Alva¬ 
rado, "^asco Nunez, Pizarro, the ai'thed conquerors on the one side; can 
the other, the. far greater silent band of heroes, with bare feet and shifts 
of hair or serge, following in the track of the warriors, powerless to 
stay the destruction, yet with aching hearts labouring psanfully to bind 
up the bleeding wounds and solten what they were unable to prevent. 
Men like Las Cas^ and Betanzos are the salt of humanity, and it is 
indeed strange, at a time when the worthlessness of the Catholic ccole- 
suustics had compelled half Europe to rise in fury and hurl them out as 
a plague no longer endurable, to find in a new country others of the 
same order, professing the same faith, and wrapped in the same super¬ 
stitions, putting out virtues beautiful as those of the saints iu the 
exuberant youth of the Church. But though as a phenomenon it is 
perplexing, with the characters of such men there is no difficulty. 
T^heir actions witness for them. Mr. Helps has merely to tell us what 
they did, and we admire and i-everence ivithout reserve, 

■With the other—with the conquerors—he has a more difficult task; 
and without the least wishing to pay Mr. Helps exaggerated compli¬ 
ments, it is our duty to say that, except iu Shakspeare, there is 
no book in which the larger and more varied forms of human nature 
can he better studied than in these pages. Mr. Helps’ intention 
was to write an account of Indian slavery, making idl other leatm’cs 
subservient to this social one. It happens here, however, as so often 
elsewhere, what is intended to be secondary, takes in fact the 
first place. We recognise fully the tx’ugedy of the Indian stor}*', but 
prominent distinct individual human beings ever most seize on the 
imagination, and especially those iu whose pcwerfully-developcd na¬ 
tures good and evil co-exist iu s® lai’ge proportions. Here is Mr. 
Helps’ great success. His character of Cortez is one of the finest 
piecet of historiciil workmanship which exist. Fully he perceives and 
shudders at the cruelty, the unscrupulous ambition, the rapacity of 
this great commander. Speaking of the execution of Quatemotzin and 
the King of Tlacuba, ho mentions a saying of Bcnial Diaz, that Cortez 
after this was melancholy, depressed, and sleepless,” and he adds, it 
is some satisfaction to imagioe that bloody deeds, even such as have 
hut the lesser stain of policy, render thick and iieavy the air around 
the beds of those who, to avoid the phantasms of such deeds, need the 
foigetfulness of sleep far more than other men.” 

On the other hand, when Cortez was accused of having poisoned 
Ponce de Leon, we find a passage which should be scored with branding 
irons into the brain of every modern historian:— 

* Calumny, which can not only make a clou^ seem like a mountain, but can 
almost transform a cloud into a mountain, was often busy with the name of 
Coi^z.is the third time—I almost scorn to mention it—th^ he was 
peisooiuff persons whose existence was sujgpOied to be ineouvaiiont 
to him.;, Ajiy man, however, who is much talked pf will be much misrepre¬ 
sent^. ludteed, malignant uitcntion is unhappily thfe least port of calumny, 

. which has its sources in idle talk, playful lancies, gross misapprehensions, 
utter exaggerations, aa^ manf other nvulets of error that sometimes flow 
together into one huge xiver of caiumniation, which puraues its muddy, mis- 
chiOTous course imehedted for ages.” 
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Again, after describing Cortez’s appearance—his tall, lean, 
4c^-chested figure—his face, with the thin dark beard ana hair—the 
i^ression in his features of Spanish melanchply, haughty except 
when ho looked at a man, and then changing to softness—^the vein 
on his forehead, which swelled when he was angry—his curious liabit 
also at such times of throwing off his cloak—but showing his passion 
only in signs and never in words, which were always moderate—^his 
composure, firmness, prudence, dignity—Mr. Helps goes on thus;— 

“ Amidst the infinite variety of human beyigs not merely can no one man 
be found exactly like another, out no cliaracler can bo superimposed upon an¬ 
other without large difftirences being at once discernible. StiJl there is often 
a vein of similarity amongst remarkaolo men which enables us to classify them 
as belonging lo the same order. Gortez, for instance, was of the same order 
as Charles tlie Fifth and Augustus Caesar, Each of them had supreme sclf- 
possessiou; the bitterest misfortune never left them abject. Tlie highest suc¬ 
cess found them composed to receive it. Each of them, though &ave au8 
digiiificd, was remarkable for affability with all kinds of men. All fliree were 
eminently tenacious of their resolves, out at llic same time singtilarly amenable 
to reason: which is, perhaps, the first quality in a ruler. Charles the Fifth 
was much the least cruel; out the cruelty of the others was never wanton, 
never capricious, never divorced from policy. They had all three long memo¬ 
ries, both of benefits and iujuvles. They were firm friends and good masters 
to their subortliuates, but could not be accused of favouritism. Cortez had 
perhaps more poetry in him than wiis to bts found in either of the others. He 
had the warlike element which is disccniililc in Charles the Fifth, but was 
certainly a greater commander, and possessed more readiness afld flexibility. 
Finally Augustus Ca*sar, Cortez, and Charles the Fiftli, were of that rare 
order of men in whom there is perpetual growth of cliaracter—who go on 
leamu^ —to whom every blunder they commit is a fniitful lesson—with whom 
there is less that Ls accidental than is to be observed hi tK% rest of mankind— 
and of whom humanity, with mucli to regret, cannot fad to be proud.” 

“ A Life of Martiin Luther,” by Mr. Worseley,® is as good a bJok as 
is likely to be written by a man who is deficient in imagination and 
intellect, tind at the same time unconscious of his deficiency—who 
regards everything which be describes from the point of view of 
modem Protestantism,—who knows nothing of the spirit of the six¬ 
teenth century, nothing of the passions whieli agitated it—to whom 
the mighty earthquake of the Reformation meant only the esta¬ 
blishment of a mild evangelical orthodoxy, and the groat men who 
fought and conquered for it appear but as counterparts of the gentle 
and harmless inanities who lumnidly frequent the May meetings in 
Exeter Hall. In the* sack of Rome by the army of the Duke of 
Bourbon (to take one specimen out ofa thousand), while every atrocity, 
Mr. Worseley tells us, was ^committed by the Spaniards, the fierce 
wolves of the German forests, whoso avarice and fmy were sanctified by 
their fanaticism, and in the midst of blood, and rapine, and murder 
paraded through tb^'streets with ah image of the Popb lashed to a 
prostitnte-^these he says, are tb believe, “ tuimed tliemselvcs 
to the harmless recreation of raillery and satire^” contented themselves 

-:— -^— --— 9 — I - 
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with masque under the walls of St. Angelo, an extempore sermon, 
and .a procession in glory of Luther. This is foll 3 ^ JMo good caA 
come of falsehood in* the best of causes, and amiable men must bo 
fought to look for some occupation better fitted to their abilities than 
writing histories of men and times which their minds cannot grasp. 

A novel \vith an historical appendix attached to it, on Croipwell and 
the Civil Wars,7 is not without some merit. As a composition it is 
net worth much; but Mr, Stewart, if not a very clever, is a just- 
minded man. He looks for truth where it is, and not whore it is not; 
and looks, therefore, to tolcAiblc puriiose. Th<? story is an imitation 
of “Woodstock.” Scott’s figures are copied as closely as the writer’s 
ability would allow. Maikham Everard, liogcr Wihlrakc, the old 
Knight, liave each their feeble counterfeit; and, in fact, in this aspect 
of the matter little good can be said for Mr. Stewart. If he can be 
qontentyd with the praise of taking a just, sober, and sensible view’ of 
the subject, w^e bestow it on him freely, 

Tho books on our list follow one another incongniously. The next 
which calls for notice is a Life of' Sir Edward Parry, whose name is 
scored so distinctly on the map of tho world, that many future gene¬ 
rations will ask for some account of hiin.^ Thirty-eight years ago 
Lieutenant Pai'iy, berng then a 3 " 0 ung man, planted the English flag 
on Melville Island, almost within sight of the spot where, in 1852, the 
Investigator was left to perish in tlie ice. Parry was the first to dis¬ 
cover that ^Lancaster Sound was an open passage into the Polar Sea, 
and penetrated through it fifteen degrees west of any point reached by 
any earlier navigators; the captaTn of the Investigator completing the 
circle from the other side, linked his course to bis predecessor, and 
finished the probkm which liad vexed mankind for centuries.* Lieute¬ 
nant Parr}’-’s was the greater exploit, as a glance at tho map of the Polar 
5ea will show, as that map stood hefore and after the expedition of the 
Heckt and the Griper; and the name of Piury will remain in history 
with the names of Drake and Davis, Cook and Eranklin. Of himself, 
as he appears in Iiis son’s pages, we have onl}’ to say that he was 
worthy of his work; a pious, simple, straightforward, resolute man,— 
a man in whoso presence, it was said, “ trifles died a natural dt^ath,”— 
made of the true material of which English great men have been 
always made. It is, perhaps, ungracious to find any fault with so 

f ood and interesting a monument of affection as a son’s biography of 
is father. Wo could wish, holdover, that Parr\’-’s Life hjul been 
written by some one else tliin a clergyman. iWe are told that at the 
when bus gi'cat work was accomplished, tliough a devout m^, he 
had believed in God rather as a Creator and Father than a'lld^mer, 
'that in laftcr years, like Cornelius, ho wOb taught a more perfect way; 
.saxd this more perfect way we hear very much of, Tho plain senior 
was, ^ ^inverted into an ardent and enthusiastia.pietist; and in the 


^ " OliVor CromwelL A'tJtory of the Civil War. ** By Charles Edward Stewart* 
Lopflou; fifcnaith, Elder & Go. *1857* 

“ Hemblra of KeOT-Auiuinu Sir W, E. Parry, Kat,” By ttr son, the Rev. Ed. 

PaiTy. liO&dOQ. 1857* 
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adjuBtment of the narrative this feature of his character is pushed into 
#:iccessive prominence. ^ ^ I »‘ 

This seems to us a mistake. Parry’s real excellences grew out of the 
same quiet sense of 4uty which alwaj^s belonged iSo him. His views of 
doctrine were matter rather of opinion than of character; and, on the 
whole,,of a rather narrow opinion. His reading was slight. His 
intellect had not been trained to deal wisely with questions which the 
wisest and ablest men most feel the difficulty of answering; and the 
various forms of Christian belief have each happily produced so many 
genuine examples of excellence, that it safer, wiser, truer, to dwell 
upou the points in which they agree, than on those in which they 
differ. 

When, on his return from his first great expedition, Parry wrote to 
tlie clergyman of a London church, in the name of his crew, “ being 
desirous of offering up our public thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the many mercies which wc have receivocl at his hands,” he was as fftr 
advanced, perhaps further, in essential knowledge, than when, twenty 
years after, he wrote to a friend—“ The doctrine of sacramental grace, 
though very acceptable to the natural heart of man,' is clearly a device 
of the devil io ruin souls. The Tx'actarlans*^ lose sight of Christ out 
of an erroneous reverence for Ivis ordinances,” 4®- 

The second volume of Sir Francis Palgrave’s “ History of Nor¬ 
mandy,”^ carries us down over a further period of ninety years, from 
912 B.o. to 1002, We are still iiir from the Conquest, where to most of 
us the chief interest of the storv will begin. In so brief a*notIce as wo 
can afford here, wc can give no idea of the results of the profound 
learning and labour exhibited in the two volumes already completed; 
yet we cannot pass over their appearance without giaking an acknow¬ 
ledgment to the author of a work wliiclx, though never likely to be 
popular, will ever command its fit though few admirers. It is true 
that any account a period so remote from our own will never be 
satisfactor}'—will never conVey any full and distinct image. Prom the 
English historian of the middle ages we turn to the writings of contem¬ 
porary chroniclers, to the “ Lives of the Saints,” or to the Nibelungen 
Lied, and we feel ourselves at once in an atmosphere, of which the his¬ 
torian has given us no idea; of which no idea can be given in the 
language of modern thought. If vve would understand the men of 
those times, we must study them in their own work, their own* 
laws, their own -words. No one, however, can be more impressed 
with the perception of, the necessary imnerfection of his narrative than 
Sir. Jhancis Palgrave himself; and tnerefore (in our opinion v^ry 
wisely), he again and again throws himself individually foi^vard; ho 
interleaves his narrative with pages of reflections. He allows us at 
once to see that he is describing those old times, not as they objec¬ 
tively were, hut. they appear to himself; and he ^hqws us at the 
same time the temper of his own enabling us to judge for 

ourselves how far the conclusions oT such a mind are likely to bo 

* *‘The History of Nomandy and of Engljnd.*'s By Sir FrAycis. Palgrave. 
Vol. ii. . ' 
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of value. We uiay eay at once, it is not a mind likely to find favour 
■with modtrn enlightenment. The strength is not of a sort whkh is 
aow appreciated: the weakness is of a kind which will be appreciated 
■very readily indeed. *Atthe same time, Sir Francises very serious, very 
earnest and anxious to be just; and, in reality, he is more-just than 
he knows. We will give a specimen of his style, and venture one or 
two remarks upon it. He is speaking of the Acta Sanctorum, and of 
the tendency to an unwise hero**worsliip in the old Jiagiologists. He 
proceeds— 

" Posthumoits biography—noirthuinous inemoTials in every variety, ^isc, and 
, form are pervaded % tJiis dehilitatiug, deliidiiiij, and mischievous influence. 
To lie like a pedigree might be a pi-ovcrb; \ o lie like an epitaph is so. Could we 
imagine the oiseinbodied spirit mcviiig on the prot'ano adulation bestowed by 
man upon man, how deep would be the alllictioii—^how poignant the sorrow 
sustaiued by the most humble and lowly-minded amongst pJiilosophers becom¬ 
ing cognizant of the inscription upon his tomb, 

‘Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 

Grod said Let Newton be; and idl was light.* 

“Every concealment of a blemisli detracts from the living verity of the poi*- 
traiture. No truthful representation of any popular hero can approach the 
tine ideal of popular fame. The lieioic Protector was in the right when he 
directed courtly Lely to delineate liim witli every roughness, every pimple, 
every blemish, every scar; he knew the picture would not be lAnseif without 
them. Rare indeed ai*e the sitters gifted with a CrouiAveirs contempt of favour 
seeking, and t]ic unburthened eaiso of the artist who should work according to 
the spirit of his rough injunotious would testify to their unpalatablcncss. It 
is the clever dissimilitude which renders the likeness ngreeable. We depre¬ 
ciate the hidiograph because it is honest as the sun. Put the historian need 
not place liimself unjjpr such coercion; lu: is not cbmpcllod to paint for a 
patron’s pleasure: Ins primary vocation is to instruct, nor should he blench at 
the risk of displeasing. Lt't him not lawn either upon the living or tJie dc- 
parted.'"* He will be thanked in tlic long run. Let ]iim bide his time, lie is 
in nowise responsible for the defects of his personages; still less is their vin¬ 
dication obligatory upon him. This convcntioiud etiquette of extenuation mars 
the utility of historical biography by coucculing the compensation so mercifully 
granted in love and the admonition given by vengeance. Why suppress tlic 
lesson afforded by the de})ravi1 y of ‘ the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind/ 
—he whose deliiciueuts teach us that the most truuscendant intellectuality is 
CQUsisieut with the deepest turpitude? The labour .of the panegyrist come 
•after all to nought. You are trying to 1111 a broken cistern.” 

This is a characteristic passage; elegantly written, and justly con¬ 
ceived. It is, however, hut hjfclf of tho truth; .and as half the world 
is ijlways.iu shadow, so perhaps JU'e the minds of the majority of men. 
Their constitution docs not permit them to he fully lighted. First, 
as to the occasion, of those relloctious. Our own experience of the 

Jiives of the Saints” would not lead us to describe them as panegyrics, 
lifost df. the^ /lescrihe the history of persons who^ have gone wrong 
in early life^bave fallen into oftqn into gre<ab crimes—who repent 
and live the rest of their years in a diflerent manner: and this, we 
suppose, is often-true enohgh to human experience. In some men vice 
virtue ^-exist; m some/also experience does its work ; men who 
have been licentiouB in their youth, become serious and sober. It is 
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zxo oxtravaganca to represent them as having become virtuous and 
good. But wliile we all agree that panegjTic is ridiculoius-*-that we 
•ought to see men as they reaUy were, with ^^the scars” and “the 
pimples,”—what is to be done in cases where unpopular persons have 
been painted with scars which never belonged to them Y Equal amounts 
of misrepresentation are created by prejudice, whether it be favourable 
or unfavourable. Cromwell chose to be painted with the wart upon 
liis cheek, because the wart was really there; but suppose there, had 
been no wart, except in the painter’s imagination ? Or suppose that 
“ the greatest and wisest of mankind” not after all “ the meanest.” 
If the fault was there, let it receive its due amount of censui’c; but 
let uB know what the fault was, and how great it was. If there 
is reason to think that in the trial of Essex, Bacon was not, after 
all, influenced by servility and selfishness, is it idle extenuation to 
places the story in its real light ? If the receiving jn'csents of 
money had been tho univetsal practice of preceding chancellors, niay 
we not bo yielding to another temptation—a temptation to prove by 
a great example our own little moral theory,—that “ the most tran¬ 
scending intellectuality is consistent with the deepest turpitude,” if 
we leave out of sight, in judging Bacon, a fact which alters the whole 
complexion of the charge. Let us have the truth—the real man— 
neither brighter than ho was, nor jjlacker. Alas! we all agree in 
words that ^ve desire truth; but it must be a truth which fits in 
with our preconception. Wc repeat, however, what wo said above in 
this article—that undeserved praise is at least safer than undeserved 
accusation, and that it is worse to calumniate the dead than to calum¬ 
niate the living. The living can answer for themselves. The dead 
are silent till they and their accusers meet elsewl^^rc. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, lu his retirement in Germanv, has finished 
his great work on Eg 37 )t,^^* which, by the aid of Egvptiaii nioiyiments 
and records, accompanied b\" an analysis of all ancient Languages, 
literatures, and traditions, is to pixive, first, that the established 
Asiatic and Grreck clironologics are a mass of incoherence and assump¬ 
tion ; secondly’*, that in more than one important instance,. materials 
exist to justify positive oonolusiona of a widely diHcreut kind; thirdly, 
that we approach towards a demonstration that the human raoe has 
existed upon this planet upwards of twenty thousand years, and appa- 
VLMitl^' on tliii evidence of language can be traced to a common stock. 
The book has called up a storn^ of controversy, in wliieh \ve have no 
dmre to mingle contribution of ^pinion which would be neces¬ 
sarily valueless. M. Bunsen tells us truly that there is no *onc 
living who has not much to learn from *his book before he is in a 


position to condemn it, and that no one has a right to express any 
judgment upon it, favourable or otherwise, who is not well 
acquainted with,,the Egyptian language, hierogly]|^nss, and other 
memorialfl. Wo acknowledge tjie justtce of the wmiing, and our own 
deficiency; 

One more historical book# of genmne vflue we have to mention. 


19 *‘CEgypten’»-i5tcWeiader Welt-(jieMluohte.” Gotlia 1507. 
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witli our notice a few words of sorrow that the author of 
it has ^assld away from among us •before his time,—-that we shall 
hear his voice no mor^ We believe that we live in an age of general 
enlightenment, but tScf available knowledge which makes this age 
diflFerent from other ages after all belongs but to compai*atively very 
few ^rsons, and the work is done by a still smaller number. The 
multitude, happily for themselves, believe what the few wise tell them; 
whether they know it or not, they obey implicitly their few leaders; 
and one of these last can be ill spared, least of all in the midst of his 
labours, with the promise given by his powers but half fulfilled. So, 
however, it is; Mr, Kemble will write no more books on this planet. 
A collection of State Papers is the last contribution which he will 
ever make to English literature.^ ^ It is a work, like Mr. Kemble’s 
earlier publications, of plain sterling value; not ambitious of popu¬ 
larity, but a genuine addition to our historical knowledge. The true 
student of modem European History will lind it invaluable. The 
dilettante will gather from the by-paths to which it will introduce 
him, curious fragments of new information; only those who read for 
amiisetaent, and for nothing,else, will find themselves disappointed. 
The period is an extremely intricate one—intricate because events 
were marshalled under ho leading*j>rinciplcs, but followed the thousand 
impulses of personal passions a^d petty selfishnesses. All which an 
editor can do, however, to make the story clear, with introductions, 
notes, and memoirs, is done most excellently. We recommend the 
book with ottf best emphasis, as belonging to the best of its kind. 

Sir John Howring, whose hand iieedl(?ssly, or inevitably, has fired 
a train that in all likelihood will shatter in pieet^s the oldest empire 
in the world, has sipiiultaneously given us a picture of himself in a less 
formidable capacity as the negotiator of a commercial treaty with the 
Siamese.. He has published the jounial of his expedition, and accom¬ 
panied it with much additional matter, commercial, historical, statis- 
tical, theological, on the preseiit condition of that little-known country, 
tossed together with the utmost looseness; sind though we gather 
from the book a considerable notion of Sir John Bowring’s scattered 
ability, the picture, as a whole, is of a most Chinese description: 
finished, and ably finished, in its details, hut without arrangement, 
perspective, light, and shade—without any sort of unity or intellectual 
method. 


Nevertheless, with much difficulty, by passing and repassing from 
volume to volume, a real insiglj^ is to be gained from tliis book into 
thcrcondition of Siam,*® where the same curious process is taking place 
which is distinguishing Asiatic civilization from tlie Dm*danelles to 
the Eastern frontier of China; which peacefully or violently is supor- 
fusii^ the arts and knowledge of Exu'opc over the feebler systems 


“ and Oorrespou^^ce, Illustrative of the Social and Political 

State from the lievolution to the Accession of the House of Hanover/' 

!BdHe<kzwiUi Historical Introduction, Biographipl Memoirs, and Notes, by John 
M. Kmuble^ M.A London: J. fV, Parker ana Son, West Strand. 1857. 

M ‘'The and Fd6jple of Bunn, with a Narrative of the Mission to that 

Conntry in 1855.*' By Sir John Bowring. London; J.W. Parker and Son. 1867. 
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of Oriental barbarism. By a law of nature, when a weaker people 
come in collision with a strongQj*^ the infer^r have to bbnd»; whore 
ignorance comes in collision with knowledge, ignorance has to bend; 
and the long scaled nations of the East, involtmtarily opening them¬ 
selves to the inroads of commerce, are forced into cohtact with elements 
too strong for them, and must eiljjier perish or submit to a metem¬ 
psychosis. With respect to Siam, Sir John Bowring is sanguine. 
He finds the country governed by two princes, both of whom speak 
and Avrite the English language—who read Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
imd^ understand the mysteries of political economy. The prime 
minister discusses the principles of international exchange; exhibiting 
in his argument, Sir John tells us, “ intelligence of a very liigh order.” 
At all events, it is quite clear that the Siamese, both princes and 
people, understand tliat England is a great and powerful country, 
and that the strength of England is due to national character—to 
habits of life, and thought, and action which it will be well for them 
to understand and imitate. 

On one point only they seem to decline our instruction: the religion 
of the Christian missionaries seems to them little more rational than 
their own: a common civilization, they hold, may be compatible Avith 
a different faith; the religious book of the Europeans may be the best 
for Europe; the religious books of Buddha the best for Siam. Both 
prescribe the same duties of morality—of love and good-will among 
men—oi* obedience to the Father of heaven. The arguments of the 
anissionaries fail wholly to convince them that God Is exclusively 
pleased with any one peculiar tlieory of him,or peculiai* method of serving 
him. It is remarkable that the Christian religion Ibupd better favour 
two centuries ago in‘Siam—that civilization, iu modern sense of 
the word, does not make the work of conversion more easy. 


“I have taken,” says Sir John Bowriug, “from the reports of thevnission- 
aries, a few examples of thei|* mode of coiuiucBiig a controversy. ‘Will God 
pardon a great sinner—a murderer—and reward him like a virtuoiLS man? If 
so, he is not just.’ ‘ AVIiat you say is very good, but \vc Avish to sec how you 
persevere.* ‘If God be the Father of ail, Avhy did he not reveal his will to 
eastern ^is Avell as Avcstcru nations?* ‘If miracles were Avorked to convert 


your forefathers, why do not you Avqrk miracles to convert us ?’ ‘ You say We 
are all lost if we do not listen loyou. This is dangerous teaching; aviU it 
jiot offend the King? You say that God Avill be angry Avith those who do not 
believe you. Ought God to be angry on this account ? Is he a good God if 
lie is angry ? You say God is very .mighty and benevolent, and that he makes 
his sun shine equally upon the just and tlie ^njust—how then can he punish sin¬ 
ners everlastingly in liell ? Roav are Ave to know that your books arc ^rue ? 
You tell us so; and wc tell you our books arft true—aiul Avliy do you not be¬ 
lieve us if you expect us to iiclievc you P’ On one t)ccasion one of tlie Bud¬ 
dhist priests said to the missionaries, ‘ Do you think you will beat down our 
great nionutains with your siuall tools ?* ” 

The quarrels^ between the ^ Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
are an obstacle to the success o*f both. The Siamese naturally suggest 
that it wUl be time for ^le Christians %o preach to others when 
they have learnt'to agree among tbcmstlve.a^; and unfortunately they 
'have an argument agaiu&t eo-ivi'r..Nlui of a. yet more telling kind. 
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Ou the authority of a witness whom Sir John Bowring considers 
compet<^iit/he tells us that the slavea»in Siam are better treated than 
servants in England ;ihat whenever they are emancipated they always 
sdl themselves again; that they are regarded as the children of their 
master; are consulted in all matters as members of the master’s 
family, and are rarely, or ever, ill-treated. There is, however, an excep- 
tion4;0 this. Speaking of the accounts of Siam given by a resident 
Roman Catholic Bishop, he writes— 

“ Despite of what tlie Bishop says about the humanity and virtues of the 
Homan Catholics in Siam, 1 bcUeve that no staves are so ill-treated as those of 
Christians: and he should, when mentioning the cruelties practised upon 
Cliristlan slaves by the Siamese, have made some mention of the opposite 
case.” 

We could wish that Sir John Bowring’s duties land left him leisure 
to weave his matter in a closer texture. If not as good as it might 
be‘ it is still, however, exceedingly good, and at the present juncture 
very well-timed. Let us add, that it is illustrated throughout with 
portraits, engnivinga, - beautifully finished imitations of illuminated 
drawings, and fac-similes of their Siamese Majesties’ English letters. 

A last book remains,^® Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Authoress of 
Jane Eyre. When i» these late years wo have listened to loud 
discussions upon education, as if for the first time a perception of a 
new duty was dawning upon us, we have often thought that in the 
essential part of the matter we were still groping in the dark, as if for 
the education, not of the character, but even* of the intellect, other 
things were of moi-e importance than books, or than anyteachingwhich 
can Be gained from books: that, for instance, an apprenticeship to a 
trade, the acquirem^int of some mechanical art, which shall enable a 
man to stand firm upon his own feet, to earn his living by solid in¬ 
dustry, contributes more to the sinew of liis mind, will enable him in 
the common business of life to see more cjearly, judge more soundly, 
act more wisely, than the acquisition of oncyclopjedias of informa¬ 
tion, or the ability “ to answer questions” in all the histories, and lan¬ 
guages, and sciences. “ Jane Eyre” is one of the most “intellectual” 
books (we use the word intellectual in its strict pure sense) winch the 
present generation has seen; and the authoress was an indifierently 
taught child of a Yorkshire clergyman, whose nervous understanding 
was formed in doing the work of a house-servant in her father’s house— 
iilsweeping rooms,scrubbing floors,blacking stoves,and baking bread; in 
coming thus in close contact witV the genuine facts'of life—emphatically 
eamang her living with the ^labour of her hands. Often when crippled 
by poverty, obliged by want of means to go without “ the advantages” 
which others had, and which seemed of 5o mighty benefit, she re¬ 
gretted that she was not as they were, a favourite of fortune. Yet 
tije compCJp^icvis of life are larger than they seemr ^Her education, 
such as made Charlotte Bronta, athough not a person, of ex- 

~ . .. . . - 

^ '^ileLUiftofCharlotteEront^V' Authorof“J'aneEyre*” “Shirley," “Villette,*' 
kiSi iBy E. C. Autbfe- of “ Maiy Barton/^ “ Euth,** &c. Second Edition. 

London: Smitii, Elder, and Co., Comhifl. 1857. 
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traordinaiy gifts, yet capable of accomplishing a work which no 
otlier woman of her age conld cqyal. • • 

We have no space to enter into details, nor, after the reception which 
the world has given to this book, is there occasiorf for our doing so. la 
days like these, howovei', possessed as we are with so much vague 
unrest, living in the midst of change, with all things round us in 
motion, and no sure abiding-place for our own faith and convictions, 
the picture of this young girl,—growing u]j in a hard atmosphere, 
thinking only of her duty, with no peciiliar religious emotions, with 
none of those excitements with which ctynmon people stimulate their 
Luiguid wills, but quietly in each hour doing what each hour required, 
the same in trouble and in success, in the. flush of her fame as an 
authoress peeling potatoes for ‘‘Tabby,” her lather’s one servanf^ 
teaching in the Sunday-school, and visiting tlie poor,—this pictm*e is 
at once elevating, assuring, and composing. In the midst of col- 
lapsing creeds, habits changing, the perplexed entry into a new era, 
wo are here upon the solid ground of liuinanity, Avhich is the same to- 
day as yesterday. We see before us, in the most modern form of the 
nineteenth centiwy, the moral battle of life fought out aaid nobl}’' won. 
The estimate which men form of this world varies from age to age. 
At one time, it is but a vsliadow, and “man’^truo abiding-place”, is 
elsewhere. At another, wo make much of the world; we make pro¬ 
gress in the arts which smootli our life upon it ^ we examine its laws, 
and dwell upon its structure; it is a thing of moment to us, and our 
presence on it is a substantial reality. But, under all etreumstances, 
one asj^ject of existence here will be of it as a state of discipline, 
where our characters ai’e tried and schooled—for what end we do not 
know, or what is to result of it; but the fact is p^ain matter of expe¬ 
rience, and to the graver thought which looks beyond the edges qjf 
time into the blank inflnity wliich envelopes it, this is the thini^, after 
all, of cliiefest moment connected with us. Wliat wo are! how we 
live! what wo make of ourselves! Other things are of light impor¬ 
tance by the side of these. 

And thus it is that the story of a life bravely spent has an un¬ 
equalled charm for us. It nerves our courage, and shames our cowar¬ 
dice, and while teacliing us little which can be expressed in words^ 
works upon us like an invigorating atmosphere. Plutarch’s biographies 
were instructoi’s of the Pagan world; the lives of the saints were 
the theology of the monasteries. In the heroes, and the confessors^ 
and martyys, men saw before them exa;piple3 of what they, too, might 
become. These forms have passed away, but the substance remains; 
and, little as Charlotte Bronte knew it, she was earning for herself a 
better title thsin many a ‘St. Catherine, or St. Bridget, for a place 
among those noble ones whose vurtues are carved out of rock, and will 
endure to the end#. ^ .» 

Of Mrs. Q-askeirs share in thjs matter a few weeks since we would 
gladly haye said much. She herself will now desire that we should say 
as little as possible* Auoth^ edition, we tAst, may soon give her an 
opportunity of caucelling the pages whifch tko world will bo slow to 
forgive—which she herself should never fo^ive. The character of 
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Sronwcll Bronte she saw through th^ eyes of those whose natural 
affection alter his death obscured or ^xcus^ his faults. But, irrespec- 
tive of all else, the conception of this youth as a fallen genius, a great 
intellect rained, is. a^mistake into which an ordinary woman 
have fallen, but which Mrs. Gaskell ought to have avoided. Ihe 
lineanients of an entirely worthless vagabond appear in his features 
from the b^[inning to the end. 


BELLES IeTTRES AND ART. 

S ELDOM has a writer made appeal to the public for poetic honours 
with the pertinacity and constant ill success of Mr. John Edmund 
lieade. A fourth reprint of his poems^—for which we are entirely 
indebted to his unshaken faith in himself—now demands a revision of 
the repeated verdict, and seems to declare that, while we refuse to rank 
him among the poets of his land, we must continue at issue with him. 
Not Wordswortli among poets, not Mahomet among prophets, had a 
greater fund of the buoyant confidence that whispers future triumph 
during present defeat, than Mr. Reade: and in him it is the more 
marvellous, as it must exist without external support in complete 
isolation. The}', at least, had their little circle of worshippers, gradually 
extending; but Mr, Keade, as far as we can hear, is alone; and we will 
say of him that, if the Muse was ever starved into surrender, or 
be won by simple ardour, in the face of the maxim of Horace, ho would 
deserve all^the renown that might iwcrueto him. It would be better, 
perhaps, to pass the volumes over in silence and leave time to do its 
certain work, but that, although the safer process, implies a co^mpt 
^6 do not feel for Mr. Readers powers and accomplishments. He is a 
man of stead&st ambition, and does solid \Vork. Had he set his mind 
with the same consistent energy to prose that ho has expended on 
producing laborious verse, he would hardly by this time have lived^ to 
be ranked with the mob of gentlemen who groan under the imputation 
of writing with ease. There are two reasons why his poetical attempts 
should never be popular. In the first place, the themes arc pitch^ too 
high—the mark is far beyond the arrow’s flight., “Italy, “Man in 
Paradise,” “Own the Wanderer,” “Revelations of Life,” attest toe 
loftiness of his aim, and too signally exhibit the shorteopnngSTO his 

gCjlUUB. - 4 

. « Who aimeth ai t’ae sky shoots higher far 

€ Than if he meant a tree,” 

V 

As' the old poet writes ; but then, in earthly ambition, he hits 
nothing. The Spenserian stanza in “ Italy” is smooth, well rounded, 
and properly regular—all tlie qualities of the surest opiate ^together 
nnwakeiM^ fii*e, force, or o^ginal thought* What resistless im¬ 
pulse, df-the muse, what grand new idea, tempted Mr. Reade to select 
BUchasayeeta8“Italy,”after“ChildeHju'oldf” Or was it not selected, 

f ^ '*Xhe PoeUcal Worit* iSf John Edmund Keade.” Now edition. In four 
Tolunes* Lemdon' Longman A Co. 1857* 
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and conceived, moreover, in absolute imitation ? Could have sur* 
passed, or in any way have recalled, Byron, there was some justification 
for him; but as it stands it must be considerec|^a faint servile echo of 
the great poet, which'we choose rather to look upon as amiable, than 
utterly pretentious. This vice of dii'ect imitation is the most fatal 
objection to Mr, Reade’s success, and would have ultimately Vipped 
him had he possessed more winning aids to reach the public ear. It is 
a vice belonging not so much to the general execution, as to the prime 
conception. A young poet may be allowed to copy the style of the great 
masters of his art: nay, he will attain strength and boldness from the 
devotion—they are tlie ladders that uplift him to the empyrean of his 
free powers: but we insist on the conception being his own—^he may 
work at another man’s mill, but he must bring his own grist. Mr. 
Beade is not a young poet; yet we still find him publishing poems directly 
and every way due to Byron, Wordsworth, Tennyson—due in inannfr, 
.in form, in origin. Here is a sample—“Life and Death in Eden 

“Life, glorious spirit! walked by Eden’s stream, 

Exultuigly, ana with a bounding tread; 

FlowcVs grew beneath liis footsteps, his breath shed 

Vitality on air; his lucent eyes 

The sky Und air reflected in their gleam r. 

He stretched his hand forth, and, m ecstasies 
Of ioy absorbed, exclaimed, ‘ All this is mine 1* 

A deep voice sighed behind, *Not wholly thine !* 

He turned, within his shadow on the ground 
Another walked, a potency that drew 
Its life from him, ruid gave : beside a yew 
He stood, ayd rolled bis solemn eyes around: 

‘ Thou hast well said, but we must shai'c ona throne; 

Thou quickeu’st, butcaust not preserve the breath 
Thou givest, frail !uid flectiug as thine own; 

Tliy birth and resurrection arc from death; 

All t hrough my gates their being still pursue; 

I did llie work thou canst not do alone; 

I destroy not, nor witlicr, but renew.” 

This is very well; but it is almost a j^araphrase of the “ Love and 
Death” of the Laureate. In a younger mkn we should have said that 
the way the tone and thought of him who makes metaphysics 
beautiful to us is here caught, might be a sign of promising ability; 
but the very cleverness is condemnation to a writer of established 

S irs. In the meclianism of his Art—as the above extract shows—Mr. 

ade is sufficiently capable. To tak^him from his books, he has a 
cultured mind, a gentle lieart, a trained intellect, right feelings: with 
such a combination of gifts^ one who has lived long enough to publish 
four editions should bear with equanimity to be told that he is not a 
poet. 

What have we done to deserve thre^ hundred and tnirty-five pages 
of closely-printed rhymed heroic^ on the final argument of Providence 

with man, “Tine Last Judgment, a Poem in Twelve Books P”** Itisreally 

--!-#----—-- 

9 *^The liast Judgment. A Poem in Twelve Hooks."* Liondon; liongman & Oo. 

mr. 
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something to make the shade of Pollok hurst with envy* Listen to 
this:—* " , 

"The Tightens and the wicked all arise; 

Tli^e witlr dismay, and those with sweet siuprise; 

■ These struggling iierce, with slow, relnctmit pain, 

" * Those swift and eager their reward to gain; 

These howling with ten thousand terrors stung, 

Those with hosiumas bursting from their tongue/* 

Angelico does it better; hut you see that, if tliis poet could only paint 
to your eyes his notion of tlw frightful forms of the wicked, and the 
beatitude of the good, he is just as much in earnest and determined 
about the contrast as was the old monk of Ficsolc, or as is Mr, 
Spurgeon; but with all the will in the world he has not their power, 
nor will he ever have it, though he, to use his tremendous couplet— 

, “ Through etenial ages heave .and swell. 

Inflated with the atmosphere of hell,” 

We should presume him to ho a disciple of Mr. Spurgeon; and if 
that great orator were some day to leave his^ hungry flock in the lurch, 
and put on singing-rohes, he could liardly scatter damnation around 
him with a more dulcet indifference. 

The tragedy of the ^ Cruel Sister ” is not to our taste ; but there 
are some sonnets at the close of the volume which arc both good 
sonnets and good poems; and it is less diflicidt to write a bad tragedy 
than a good sonnet. The following is very graceful and complete 

“ Sunset was glimmering on the last red leaves, 

AVhen through the twilight of the gnarl^id boughs, 

,Tlie fa(j,ing liglit still clinging to her brows, 

I saw her wending homeward witli the sheaves 
Heaped on her shoulder, raising iier loose sleeves. 

So her white arm like a white crcaccut shone. 

Grasping the rustling cai'S. Then one by one 
The childi’cn wandered from their cottJige eaves. 

And gathered the stray wJieat that she let fidl. 

And clapped their little hands when slic w ould call. 

And things innocent and dutiful 
Smiled to her smile, and seemed to grow more fair. 

She passing wdth the twiligld beautiful 
Upon the mellow sheaves and lier fair hair.” 

The fault of this young poet—for lie is evidently young, with a 
precocious facilitj^ of verse—ia^hat his fancy is** at present overborn© 
by «the picturesque. His vplu^e will make no impression from lack of 

3 .palpable stuff. When he has lived and felt, we have no doubt he 
do something, for the promise is abunSant. 

^ Mr. Bell has proved himself a competent editor of ottr poets, and in 
his l^t vo],uiae^be has enriched the series and dono^bod.service, by a 
judicious^ ijiBl^tion of the song^ and ballads of our peasantry, wherein 
be wh^ carea to know thg people of England as they used to be, and 

■—I _—_—.... I 
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might be again, will find them painted to the life by their <jwn hands. 
As we look through the volume,^ merry England seems to revive before 
us. The plenitude of auinuil spirits, the humoyr broad and sly, the 
devil-may-eai'e jollity, the rarely spoken but dcc]> tenderness of heart, 
the perfect contentmont of mind and contemptuous comparison of 
other and higher conditions with their own, all these ancient charac¬ 
teristics of om* peasantry are here, and make \ia too sensible that 
while one portion of the people of England has greatly advanced, 
another has sadly retrograded. It is v\s if the greensward had withered, 
the hedges no longer blossomed may, and a blight had fallen on rural 
England. The people who could produce and carol ditties such as 
these, might challenge the world to match them in spontaneous gaiety 
and songfulness. Some are rdilly excellent metrical studies, and have 
poetical worth, but they are chiefly remarkable for the picture of plain 
English nature theypresent^ and show clearly enough that if we ha\o 
not a Bums or a Bcranger, it is our own fault. The people will sing, 
arc glad too, and will furnish themes in plenty: that they reject the 
drawing-room hallads r.ow in vogue, is a sign they have yet some 
healthy faculty left. The country housemaid may have once sung 
I'd be a butterfly,” and “ Oh no, we never mention her,” but Ilodgo 
never took it up, and Miidgc was already corrupted b}^ her mistress's 
cast-olf gown, when she forsook the sung of the “ Milking-pail,” The 
absence of any shade of melancholy throughout is curious; melancholy 
is “drowned;” dull care they hid “hcgouc,” and in texTips sufficient 
to scare it; it is in lact a Celtic, not at all a Saxon, qualit}'. Tho 
“ Clown’s Courtship ” ends— 

“ To marry I would liavc thy consent. 

But faith I never could compliment; 

I can say nouglit but" hoy, gee ho,^ 

Words that belong to the cart and the plo\rgh,” &c. 

Harry, after an unsuccessful wooing of Malloy, instantly bethinks 
liimself of solace with “ Margery in the valley,” altogether in tho right 
Avholesomc way: a healthy-minded people, wisely keeping all their 
hearts for their children—not such fools as to break them, or even let 
them be troubled about such a business-like affair. Tlie “ llural dance 
about the May-pole,” is one of the best examples 6f vigorous pastoml 
song in the language:— 

* 

“ Come, lasses and lads, take lc,|vc of your dads, 

And away to the May-pole luc; ^ 

For even he has got him a she, 

And the minstrel’s standing by; 

For Willie has ^ften his Jilh 
AudJTolnmy has got his Joan, 

To jig^. jig ft, jig It, , 

Jig it up and down.* 


* "Ancient and of the I%aaiwitry of England," &c. 

Edited by Bobert BelL London: John W. Parker & Sou. 1857. 
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* Strike up/ says Wat; ' Agreed/ says Kate j 
And I prithee, fiddler, play; 

* Content’ says Hodge, and so says Madge, 

For thfc is a holiday. 

Then every man did put 
His liat oil to his lass, 

And ever girl did curchy, 

Curchy, curchy on the grass. 

» « « 

“ ‘ Let’s kiss/ says Jane, * Content/ says Nan, 

And so savs cvtrv she; 

‘ How many ?’ says Bait; ‘Why three/ says Matt, 

* For thaVs a maiden’s fee.’ 

But they, instead of three, • 

Did give them half a score. 

And they in kindness gave’ cm, gave ’em, 

’ Gave ’em as many more,” 

“Old Adam’’ we have always dated from the days when Mary 
Wollstonecraft began to agitate about the rights of women. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance lieard it in his youth sung by an old 
crone down the streets of Chertsey, and there is a slight variation in 
one part between herwersion and Mr, Bell’s, Thus she used to give 
it in the most wavering of cracked voices:— 

“ She wasn’t tuk out of his head, sir, 
r To rule and to govern a man; 

Nor she wasn’t tide out of his foot, sir, 

By man to be trampled upan. 

. “ But she was tuk out of his side, sir, 

Ris equal and partner to be; 

For we Icam from our holy guide, sir, 

« That man is the tap of the tree.” 

A charmingly inconclusive close, Mv. Bell has it— 

t 

“ But as they’re united in one, sir. 

The man is the top of the tree/* 

which is more logical, but misses the rhyme. 

The song of old George Chapman, interpreting Homer/ comes upon 
us in its fourteen-syllable fulness, like the continuous rushing in of 
long-ridged waves to land under a strong south-wester. Its peculiar 
qualities are now clearly settled, and to those who can or cannot ^read 
Bi>mer in the original it w;ill T)e alike acc eptable. 

In the very delightful 'series of Essays on Homer and his Trans¬ 
lations, by Professor Wilson,® the merits^of the four great translators 
are g^^l^ discussed, and Chapman has his full meed of praise 

accon^^^^ him^y a man who could thoroughly sympathize with him, 

- . ... 

® Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets,” &c. Done according to the Greek, 
^George Chapman, with ^introduction and notes. By Kichard Hooper, M.A, 
X^don: Joliki Huasell Smith, 8oho-square. ^1S57. 

*, ^'Kssays Crliicai and wnaginative.*’ By l^rofossor Wilson. Vol. IV. WilUara 
Blackwood k Sobs, JSdinhurgh and London. 1857. 
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and bad much of his spirit. Wilson leads off with a literal version, 
and then compares the passage with Sotheby, Cowper, ChajJmati, and 
Pope. Here and there Chapman is unriv^ed, and probably, had he 
given the like careful revision to the latest boofis that lie bestowed 
upon the earlier, ho would have carried the crown. Single lines of his 
stand out like very jewels plucked from Homeris mine; but he runs 
them too much into one another for the form of verse he chose, and 
the general eifect is disjointed, and makes one, for general reading as 
a poem, prefer even the elegant monotony of Pope. Cowper is our 
favourite. He is, after Chapman, the niost animated; and, on the 
whole, the most accurr.te. It is a que^ion whether blank verse is suit* 
able for a translated epic. It must needs be cold and stiff; requiring, 
more than any kind of verse, original fire—that constant, welling, 
forceful flow which we have in Milton, and nowhere else, and which 
seems to he in itself an inspkation, dependent on the primal impulse 
of the muse, the body to tlie soul, not to be divided without deatli. 
Nor will hexameters do, as readers of Voss have experienced. They 
are heavy iu German, a language better adapte<l to this measure; they 
are impossible in English, oven allowing the continuous trochaic ter¬ 
minations of the lines. There is a fine ballad swing iu the fourteen- 
syllable verse which conveys much of the waiiidering minstrel spirit 
and glorious antique freedom of the original, besides assisting us to 
length of verse, a requisite whore hexameters are to l>c translated. 
The rhymed heroic couplets are too cramped. The translator is com¬ 
pelled to saerilico strength to grace, freedom to linish, and presents 
Homer to us in a court dress, iu which Greece docs not know him, and 
he is thought spurious by his best friends. Homer is yet to be done 
into English. ^ 

Wc have two American books this quarter on matters oi‘ Hritish 
literary controvei'sy, one a century old, and destined never he 
settled; the other, considerably younger, a tromemdous onslaught ou 
established faith, which will waste its fury against the rock, and pass 
away ill froth. Mr. I)o\vc is of opinion that Junius is Lord Chatham,^ 
and elaborately undertakes to prove it. The notion is not original, 
but it has never before been so cleverly stated. On one ground the 
hypothesis is strong. No man of that age had such reasons for 
concealment as Chatham, supposing him to be Junius; few possessed 
the foiw of will that would have nerved them to foi*ego so much 
fame. He was also the greatest political genius of his da}*^, and 
certainly there are sonve curious coincident expressions and phrases in 
his published orations, aird in occasional passages from Junius: the 
sentiments, and the lofty Pittite arrogance with which they arc 
delivered being throughout* similar. Hut here, we think, tJie case 
is s^inst the great minister. Chatham would hardly have been 
the man to have* i^epeated, almost word for word, wjioie sentences 
that he himself had previously expressed elsewhere. His mind was 

7 Junius: Lord Chatham. A Biography, setting forth the Condition of 
Engli^ Politics preceding and' oftniemporary ^ith^he ^Tlevolutionury Junian" 
Period, and showing that the greatest Oratdr and StatAman was also the greatest 
Epistolary Writer of hw Age,' By WUliam Dove. New York. 1857. 
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too vigorous and abundant to have retained the form, even had he 
nherisKed the ideas. It was mueh more likely to have occurred to his 
secretary to reproduce them, either iutentionaDy or not. Mr. Dowe 
eites the attack made by Junius on Chatham, as a fine instance of the 
cunning that conceals conning. It is a sort of manoeuvre likely to 
-lead off the scent all but cool obscrvei's, and in politics cool observers 
belong to the next generation. Junius, wo may be sure, did not hate 
Chatham, or his attacks on so prominent a personage would liave been 
more frequent and more iierce. Again, from this it seems possible 
that Francis wrote the letters, and probably with Cliatham’s cogni¬ 
zance. There is no external evidence in favour of Chatham, and there 
is some little show of it for Francis. '* * J3ut Mr. Dowc supplias strong 
internal evidence to fortify his argument, stronger than that educed 
on behalf of Loi*d Lyttelton- or Lord Temple. The case is a good 
ease, and we leave Mr. Dowe to break his laTJce with Mr. Macaulay 
and the “Quarterly llevicw.” He is hy no means a weak adversary, 
and tilts well. 

If Miss Delia Ihicon had thought proper to conduct her argu¬ 
ment^ against the dramatic, or poetical, existence of Shakspe<arc 
with the precision and to write willi the clearness of her com¬ 
patriot, Mr. Dowe, tlieor}" she puts forth would have been 
entitled to greater consideration than it will obtain among those 
who read the English language and are not much bemused in German 
metaphysics. Hyphens, brackets, involutions of all kinds abound, 
and bewilder the traveller from paragraph to paragraph, while the 
more to pcrjdex and confound him in his darkness, strange italics arc 
perpetuaUy being bawled in his ear; and around him unexpected, 
inexplicable cajjitiils go off with a hang. It is a perfect study of 
emphasis; but we cannot think the lady to have always clashed her 
pen pnder the light word. Wo rarely get a clue to her mystic mean¬ 
ings. As sometimes in society one comes across people who accompany 
the commonest remarks with glances of mtense abstract signification, 
BoMiss Bacon will italicize prepositions, conjunctions, and articles, until 
these api>ear to contain the very miurow of her ideas. Now and then 
she reminds us of Miss Toppit, in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” and passages 
occur where, in the words of that wonderful woman, “ Mind and matter 
slide swift into the vortex of immensity. Howls the Sublime, and 
softly sloi^ps the calm Ideal in the whispering chamber of the Imagina¬ 
tion, To hear it sweet it is. But, then outlaughs the stem PJiilo- 
sopher, and saith to the Grotesque/ * What, l\o 1 arrest for me that 
agency. Go, bring it here,’‘and feo the vision fodeth.” 

, Nevertheless, the spirit which prompted Miss Baeon to oast down 
•firom its eminence on her libraiy-shelf the bust of Shakspeare, was, in 
•some res^ect§j^;jas Mx. Hawthorne challenges ns to admit, one of high 
inti^tions^i^il^eTer affected hy mania, and she n\iist, despite the silly 
c^;^ii^tempt she uses^ be guarded from the repugnance that 
for such sacrilegious liands as seek to set up one idol in 

-— ■ >' --"■‘■ - ■ ft- ------- 

® of TOO Plays of Sludispeare uoflolTecl.” By Bean Bacon; 

hy Katkanial BAWtkorne. liondon; Groombndge U Son. 1857* 
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place of another long worshipped. The aigument is that certain 
Elizabethan wits, h^ed by Bacon and Ealeigh, did plot together 
to enlighten the people of England, and teach ^hem the excellencies 
of free government; so to undermine the despotism of the CroWn 
they served; 'and that to this end they chose thf; drama for their 
mask, and that thing,” “that creature,” “Jester Will,” as their 
instrument. Miss Bacon informs us that at a future day she intends 
to lay before us a mass of crushing external evidence, % which, wc 
suppose, she means facts,.to ratify her assertion, as op^wsed to every 
flimsy si^gestion that could have made the mind start off at a tangent. 
The idea of so lofty and subtle a consi)iracy as this she attributes to 
the great men of Elizabeth’s age, is creditable to Miss Bacon^s imagi¬ 
nation. We have thought highly of them, but not so highly as that. 
When she furnishes us with fiicts wc shall be happy to answer them. 
Mr. Hawthorne’s preface is extremely eulogistic of the lady, as wps 
Elijah Pograin’s speech to'Mrs. Hominy, Wc cannot see that he 
exactly subscribes to her doctrine; but he does enough to blind the 
general reader, if the book should command such an individual. 
Meantime, as there is an English claimant to the distinguished honom* 
of disputing tlie paternity of the Sliakspcare plays, and as Miss 
Bacoi\ is proud of her discovery, wo may us wll liolp the announce¬ 
ment of its being ineontrovertihlj" her own. Before Mr. Smith’s 
pamphlet addi’essed to Lord Ellesmere appeared, Miss Bacon had 
broken ground by a prelirninnry article in an American npgazinc, and 
had, even before that, wo are given to understand, paraded this present 
book roiind London, but could not successfully urge its acceptance 
upon any of the grea^ publishing liouses. 

To a mind weari(^d with these muddy wateas, l^Er. Bathurst’s 
scholarly little treatise on Sliakspeare’s versification® is a pure 
refreshing spring. It does not rotpiiro critical notice from ujj and 
we hand it over to the poetical student. 

Mr. Buskin’s annual remarks on the Koyal Academy pictures'® are 
this year noticeable for the severe criticism on Millais, as wholesale in 
condemnation as in laudation last year. On the whole, the judgment 
is just; but we should have preferred not to have had it pronounced 
with so much epigrammatic force:—“ It is possible to stoop to victory; 
it is also possible to climb to defeat; and 1 see with consternation that 
it wag not the Parnassian rock which Mr. Millais was ascending, but 
the Tiirpeian.” Was it imperativp to sju^ak this so that it lingei's like 
a trarapet-tone in tha memory ? The picture is indeed monstrously 
imperfect; but,setting aside the symbolism,/or which Mr. Buskin Ifas 
fdways gueh strong predilection, and which was certainly not the 
artist’s loading idea, while He i^ainted it, however deeply the spell of 
liis imagination has made it suggestive, there is, we are inclined to 

--s----—.%— t -- 


* “Bemaike on Shakspeare’s Versifipatxoii different Periods of his Life, and 
on the .like Points of Di£l^eiice in Poetry generally A I^don : John W. Parker 
&Son. 186L * 

io ** Kotes on some of the Principal pl&tnees exllhitejjrin the Boo^ of 
Acadmyai:^th4 8oele|yofF«ibtmiil 
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tbink, ijxore poetry in the head of the old knight than in an 3 rthing 
Millais'ha^ hitherto done. That hard, grizzled head, rough with many 
a fight, getting grey ^ith a full harvest of chivalrous labours, and its 
quick, far»glancing blue eye, that can bo so terrible in battle, so tender 
to childhood—a rough, weather-beaten head, not possessing great qua¬ 
lities, perhaps, but high knightly ones, ready for all enterprize in 
honour’s behalf,—it is in itself a chapter of romance, and proves reaches 
in the artist’s soul immeasurably surpassing anything else in the 
Academy. Th^ twilight landscape—the solemn purple hills and 
autumn foliage qui\c'ing in ^jhe stillness—is wonderful, and a fitting 
firamework for the stately show. It may still ho made a great picture. 
It was undoMjt^y finibhed in haste lor exhibition. Mr. Millais is 
one of the few English painters who have any dramatic capability at 
all, and of those few • ho has the greatest; but it has this year, in the 
Escape of a Heretic,” led him to an excess of portraiture, though 
nbt, we think, of action. The scene in the cell is full of fire; but it is 
decidedly unpleasant long to face that “ hush!” of the lover’s protruded 
lips. Mr. lluskin objects to the lady’s foot. There may not be much 
Arab arch in it, but it is good tlcsh, and her face is finely rendered. 
Mr, Millais has surfeited on praise; the wholesome correction he has 
this year received froqj his warmert admirers will, we have no doubt, 


send him back to that old bysleni of patient labour which founded his 
fame, and without which his genius will be as an untended lamp. 

There is no fault to find with the remainder of the notices: they 
are genial and discriminate. Mr. Ituskin might have drawn attention 
to the liead of “Montaigne” (Wallis), masterly in conception and 
execution, and altogether a most enjojable picture—one that they 
who love the old v/Jbq Gascon arc not likely to ibrgct. He has rightly 
complained of the way it is hung, which throws a meritorious work 
into ^Ise light. 

“A Handbook of the Gallery of British Paintings in the Art Treasures 
Exhibition will be a useful companion, not only to those who are 
visiting Manchester, but to all who may require a succinct account of 
the English school of painters. It is evidently written by a man 
whoso judgment may be trtisted, so skilfully interweaving biography 
with criticism, that we know the men while we are studying tneir 
works. He is devoted to no particular style, and can therefore treat 
of any one with consummate fairness, from Barry to Tunier, down to 
the pre-Eaphaelitcs, We liave never seen the pre-Eaphaelites moi*c 
justly dealt with. Their onponcilts belabour them with scornful 
abuse, md the interpreters ot their system do not seem to be able to 
i^ak without extravagance. The author of this handbook,by his appre¬ 
ciative trea^ent of our earlier masters,* justifies his right to point 
out the Mm peculiar merits of the pre-Raphaelite school. The 
jpSPl^lman Hunt’s “ Claudio and Isabella^” his “ Two Gentle- 

uiau of "Hireling Shepherd,” and “Awakened Conscience” 

_ _ • __.. . . • 
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is eulogistic without exaggeration, and, brief though it be, most com- 
prehensive. The handbook cannot fail to be popular with itrtiffts, a!>d 
deserves to be widely known to the public. 


Ill opposition to the title-page of the “ Roua Pass/’^® we must ex*- 
press our belief that the authorship is fomiiiino. The prominent male 
<tharactcr3 are undeniably women's men; that is, they are a woman’s 


idea of what men are, mixed up with certain salient manly character¬ 
istics, which may have been conceived from observation, and are ]pos- 
siI)lo to us. Basil Harold will pass ; Auber is a little more daring, 
and, for an outline, not bad; but Marchftiorara/^hat shi^ wc say of 
him ? We will let the authoress speak. , ’ 

His eyes M'cre literally the light of his coniiteiiance; f0 cast down, 
in one of those absent moods he was subject to, darkness came over their ex- 
] session. They were eyes of hawkish brown—a colour that deepened almost 
In blackness with rag(^ and softened with love. Wheu exbited, aud he w^ 
fearfully excitable, they lighted*into a strange fire : you felt it was his brain 
tluit sent those burning flashes through his eyes, aiuf their wdld light would 
oiikiiidle in your own soul congenial sympathies. . . . Murchmorani’s face 

niiglit have been liaudsome, but for that critical feature the mouth—the index 
of character. It was an ugly, unlovable mouth. The lips were thin, red, 
and firm, and sometimes drawn ascetically; smiles sardonic, sarcastic, Satanic, 
and seraphic w'reatlied them by turiis/^ • 


Sufficient this for a single man shooting in the Highlands! and dan* 
gcrous, one would say, to^ ladies not too much occupied with sport. 
Dangerous Marchmoram proves to Esme, a very charmSng heroine, 
and one of three, Highland damsels all, daughters of John Xeil 
MaeNeil, laird of Glenbenrough, who have love-passages with the men, 
and are not disappoiifted, with the exception of Estne, who is sacri- 
liecd to Marchniorarn’s ambition. As a set-off to our objection to the 
men, we admire this lady’s women exceedingly. The girls are graceful, 
and simple; their conversation natural, and full of spirit; wherever 
they appear, true to our firi?t conception of them, and developed artis¬ 
tically in numberless little obsesvant instances. Lady Ida pairs with 
Marchmoram. She is, however, less of a Somiramis than he of a 
Britisli Lara. Miss Christy Maephersou is a humorous national 
sketch, and ,the company not working in the story are pleasantly 
touched, and keep the background properly. 

The “Roua Pass” is a good novel—the best of the season. The 
authoress, an icle«alist in treatment, and one by instinct, has a close 
acquaintance with the peculiar 'life she depicts, and loves nature 
^varmly. Exquisite ffits of Highland t^enury abound, and there ®.re 
sweet as well as amusing social interludes: Our highest admiration 
must bo reserved for the style. It is not new for a woman to write 
powerfully; but, in genwal, when they are powerful, they are, or have 
been, morbid. They have a French love of detail,—part ^ them-* 

selves, part to the study of Bahac, andjjhw is*brought to bear indiscri¬ 
minately upon character and localities. The authoress, of the “ Roua 
P ass” is averse to disseetiog, per mind is h^ t hy and active^ Her pea 

'^Tbe Roua^Pass; or, jn ^ By fkiok 

S^vols. London; Smitli, • . 
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flows on wj.th dcUgfitftil ease, and wo liope not to seem nngallnnt in 
terming" it masculine freedom. Nothing can be more simply elegant 
than her language, yet it is without labour, inevitably apt, and full oi‘ 
light a»d sl^e. The ^tyh would seem to he a aponteneons reflection 
of a clear, lively intellect, and a strong, firmly-seated heart. Wo should 
scarcely think the“Boua Pass’* her first work: it afibrds us every 
reason to believe it will not be her last. 

" Below the Surface’is not at all an anatomical novel, as many might 
be^Ied to expect from the title; it.s dealing is entirely confined to things 
above the surfact^; neither th# substrata of society nor the mochatiism 
of the mind are laid open to us ; and if it had been called “ Life in th<* 
Shires” it would have fullilled its aim, and have caused no dwap;^oiut- 
ment. It may not he a success, perhaps, for m author to make himsoll’ 
better liked than his book; but, in the ])reseut instance, the nmiabh* 
and manly tone—the evident pure upright spirit that breatlies through 
every page—^wins upon us whore the story fails and power is wanting. 
The main fault is a certain tljinness of style; and this is cspoeially 
marked in the more stirring scenes. The author is no dramatist. He 
sketches well a hereditary Puritan, a selicming hidy-inother, a flighty 
governess—when at his case: but he does not quite grasp liis readcj* 
at the exciting momentf Plis knowh'dgo of the bouryeome seems to 
he derived from Buhver, and the chapter describing the funeral of Mv. 
Usherwood is worthy of that novelist’s pan—.whicli is not high ju'aisc. 
Tlie story is made to hinge on the loss of a child, and on the eonmibiiil 
difficulties of a couple that must ulthnately come together again— jc* 
they do so often in novels, so sehloin in life. The novel is, in point oi* 
story, sufficiently amusing, and jogs on comfortably to the end; doubt¬ 
less, however, sto^y was a secoiidary considei’ation with one wlu* 
was planning a social satire, and had set Itimsolf to deniolisli work- 
housescand lunatic asylums. But why relinquish tlie pamphlet, the 
ancient, approved, and honourable weapon, of controversy, in order io 
over-freight fiction with a load that sqiks -it ? ITere is anotlier novel 
of “purpose,” well intended, well written, hut falling in both ways— 
the fiction is burdened by the fact, and the faxit rendered dubious and 
weak by the fiction. Wo shall begin at last to feel like tliose nnhaj)py 
hoys who have had much medicine administered to them hi sugar- 
shy of the adored swetits. Surely, the public must be in an unwhole¬ 
some condition, if this is the only means to move them, li i.s mani¬ 
festly unfair; the statement cannot bv:t he one-sided. We Inivc a ract* 
of writers no\y who imagine th^y would be disgrifCcd by sim))ly telling 
a They delibcrately.look out for some political or social objccl. 

to annihilate, that will at tlie same time dignify the events they an- 
condespcndii^ to relate; and also—last, not least—secua*e to them a 
large and sect as readers. One or two may have higher inoti\"es: 

the autho^^l^^fi^evertoo Late to Mend” was ccrtafcly in earnest, and 
so 13 tboui|p6r of “ Below the Surface/’ whom we thank for a pleasant 
book, and^WI^ect as a brgve, high-minded man, hoping to meet him 



13 '^Below the SurfJwe. A Story of Engliitfli Coimtiy Life.'* d vols,. London: 
Bmi^ Elder, and Co. 1857* 
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«gaiu on Kis old ground (if rumour is right in ascribing the novel to 
JSir Arthur Hullam Elton) ; for here his ability courage arp all but 
wasted, and fruitless^. It. is not every kniglit can take the minstrers 
seat j even when this is done, the knightly ainiAnd the bardic faculty 
are rarely found in harmonious union, save when fired by the immediate 
culls of country; and there is no longer a distinction between patriots. 
Let writers with a purpose not forget that when they make use of 
fiction to developc their views, these, not to appear contemptible, re¬ 
quire the display of narrative and dramatic power; and even when 
possessed of such aids, tliey are but cunning advocates hoodwinking 
the jury in a lai'ger and more licensed court. 

Plioto the Suliote*’^* is not a novel, but an admirable narrative, 
part liistorical, and written with great vigour and freshness, recount¬ 
ing the adventures of the son of Lainbro Tzavellas, one of the last 
bund of tliat heroic race of Suliote inountaineei’s who resisted, till 
finally overwhelmed, the designs and treacheries of old Aly Pashr^ of 
.louiininu. One cannot hope that at this day any warm interest will 
l)e specially excited on behalf of the gallant Greeks; it must be taken 
rather as a picliu’c than us a plea: but Mr. Morier s aim was good 
and honourable. His description of the two opposing parties, of the 
eouiitry, the liahits and dispositions oi‘ tlu; savage SuUotes, and of the 
degrudctl reiu^gados and dependents of Lbe ^riiu Albanian despot, is 
such as mast liave sprung from living acquaintance with tlie people 
and 1ii(* land; uiul the contrast between a state of wild freedom, bare 
witli ell its excesses, and tlic total eorruption of slavery»in its liideous 
vicionsness, is perpetual, and so presented as not to need artifice in 
tlie colouring. Hoy dot*s Mr. Morier (and we thank him) weaken 
the ehcet by preaching from the text at all. He is sure of his hand. 
Ht^ dov’s not endeavour to l)e ])ietui'es(iue, but^is so perforce. Wo 
transcribe tlie scone wliertJ severit}'^ Palikaria, under the conduct of 
TzuveUas, luai'chiug as allies of tlie Vizi(;r, are betra^^ed into his trap, 
'riiey hud been pui'posely led :i ialiguiag Journey, and have abandoned 
then- arms to slake their burning thirst in tlie river Calamus—all save 
Dlnmo, a crally veteran, who is careful to keep his musket dry, 
reloads, and scats himself a])art from his comrades in the dusk of 


eveumg. 


“ The Fall of Glizaui is a vcniarkaWc feature iu the wild and picturesque 
valley of the Caluma-s. It is proiluocd by a sudden depression of the level of 
the country which forms the basis of the mountain whence it springs, aud 
■wiiieli, exteudiug for some distauetf to the right and loft of the river’s bed, as¬ 
sumes the appcurancS of an immrnse nainral terrace. To a spectator placed 
on the opposite heights near Zitza, the stream, of the Calumas is disceiwibic, 
slowdy gliding in various meanders upon the upper level, till it reaches the 
edge of the terrace, wheu, leaping into the vale below, its course tecoiiu's as 
in^etuous and violent as it was before smooth aud gentle, until, ag if fatigued 
witli their own rage, the waters gradually relapse into a sgftcr flow lower 
down the valley, but still continue purtjally ruMed with ihe shock, till they 
arc confounded with a thousand dther mountain streams in the Ionian Sea. 


14 Photo the Suliote. A -Tate of Modem Qfeoco.” By David R Morier, 
Esq. 3 vote. London: BaotA 
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A slope, thickly covered with the ilex, forms one side of the fall; on the 
other is,,a giccn bank, worn into a multitude of precipitous forms by the con¬ 
tinual spray, wliich rising in a white mist conceals the bottom of the fall, and 
hovers above the edge Uke a thin fleecy cloud, the shape varying with every 
ghat of wind- . . The sun was now set behind the near niountaiu (if 

Shootisla, .whose lengthened shadows, thrown across the valley, imparted a 
deeper tint to the dusk, leaving nothing distinct amid the monotonous gloom 
but the broad white foam of the ever-restless waters. None of the Sifliotes 
had yet thought of resuming their arms, which lay still unloaded, scattered 
along the river’s biuik; but when they Juvd all drunk their fill, fatigued more 
than satiated with the dvaught,^they threw, or rather let themselves drop on 
the ground, at the spot where each happened to be, carii^ for nothing; but at 
last to stretch out their wearied limbs in listles.s and undisturbed repose. 

“ The chief and his son chose their resting-place at a short distance apai t 
from the rest, just upon the rise of the wooded slope already mentioned aw 
formmg one side of the fall. ‘Thou wilt, doubtless, not be loth. Photo, to 
partake of our inchniandar’s promised good cheer, -which thou liast stout ly 
eirmcd to day,* observed Tzavclla, while the lad was employed in loosing tlio 
thongs of leathern sandals which conlhied his swollen feet. ‘Truly not, 
father,’ rc'plied the young soldier, ‘provided 1 be not reqidvcd to stir anoliier 
step towards it: but t sec no preparations yet, except that there be some out', 
yonder from th('. molokhi to tell us the Paphs’s kibab and wine are ready.’ 
As the youth spoke, TzaveUa could just distinguish by the dubious light the 
figure of a man slowly nicviiig in the space which interposed bctwecMi liiinseli’ 
and his comrades. ‘It must bt; that indefatigable fellow, Dhiino,’exclainu il 
the chief, ‘who, as if he.liad not had exercise enough to-day, seems busy col¬ 
lecting the arms of the Palikaviu.’ ‘To make himself a pillow, 1 suppose/ in¬ 
terrupted Photo. ‘ But now I sec other men, father; look, they are creeping 
along the rigid. They are none of ours—they must surely be some of the 
Vezir’s troops who were to join us on the road.’ Tzavclla, at this discovery 
of his son’s, had started to his feet; but before ho coutd reply to his conjecture 
the men, w'hose nnmtcrs seemed to be increasing every moment, were seen 
suddenly to rush forward, as if to seize with the velocity of the tiger’s spring 
the prostrate and defenceless Suliotes. ‘I'reuchcry! base treachery!’ ox- 
claimed the chief, and lev^clled liis pistol at tljo thick of the assailants, 
with the hope of its taking effect tlian of rousing his comrades to a senses (»r 
their danger. ‘Curse on tliat water wliieli has ruimxl all!’ said he, whilst bis 
pistol hung fire; then, drawing bis sword, ‘Follow me close, boy, and re¬ 
member thou art a Suliote; thou must sell thy life the d(‘arcr for naving en¬ 
joyed it so short a space/ The youth made no reply, but, casting aside bis 
cumbrous capota and grasping his sabre, he sprang lorw'ard before his fatlier, 
no longer mindful of the recent fatigue, and eager only to prove himself 
worthy of his origin. But vain was the generous resolution of tnem both.” 


They are overpowered, and Dhimo'alone escapes:— 

“Dhimo w’as in the act of sfcpping down to recross the stream. I Us 
form, seen against the last gleam in the w estern sky, was still visible on the 
opposite bank. In the same instant the eyes of all the Suliotes were turned 
towards^ him, and every man, struck by the thoughts of the danger which )nc- 
naced his native clen, from the perfidy of which his' owm jjapture was the first 
symptom, shofitec, as by a common impulse, ‘ Dhimo, cross not! Fly—fly to 
our place! Tell them we are befrayed! i Fly! fly!’ The shout, which was 
meant to warn the soldier of his peril, was tliat wnich aggravated it; for the 
captors, who had been too mr^ih occupied with securing their prizes to per- 
cejiye the. one that remained, no-w, fox the first time, turned their attention to¬ 
ws^ him, and, in au instant, above three hundred shots were discharged at 
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Dliiino. One of the Albaiiiaus advanced to the water’s ed^c, and took a doli^ 

borate aim.Dhitno was jjreparcd by his friends’ slioTits <ind his 

eneoues firing, and was beforehand with the Turks. There was hardly liglit 
enough for him to have distinguished his foe, even at'so short a distance, hj^d 
not the white drapery which forms the peculiarity Of the Albanian cosliimc 
olfered to his aim a spot still perceptible amid the surrounding gloom. With a 
steady hand and eye Dliimo levelled his musket in tliat direction, and fired. 
Tiicu, without stopping to ascertain the effect of his shot, he leapt the 
bank, and was lost to the further view of friends and foes.” 

The Suliotes are led captive to Joannina,aad there, to deliver them, 
Tssavellas engages with Aly to obtain thb submission of his brethren, 
leaving his son Photo as hostage for the fulfilment of the promise. 
The main interest then centres in the fortunes of Photo. Tzavellas 


outwits the pasha, and Mr. Morier gives a translation of his original 
letter to Aly—a letter worthy the best liero(.‘s of old Greece. Put 
this stroke of diplomacy is Ojt the expense of his sou Photo, left to the 
mercies of the thwarted despot, lie is rescued by the Papas Samuel, 
a well-drawn character, who devotes biinself to tlic task. Love, aaa 
passion, is absent; PIioLo is too young to know bow well he loves the 
Kyra Angelica, and she is too good to give liim more than a sister's 
affection—too good to exist, as they say; for it seems strangely uni¬ 
versal the belief that women so gtKJtl as Aifgelica are not healthy 
women, and render us the breath of but dying ffowers. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Morier deserves credit for the picture. Iguatios, Bishop of Artu, 
is the one figure of repose and peace amid so much strife, Angelica 
luMUg overshadowed by her foreseen fate. There is grim humour in 
the scene between the Papas Saumcil and the BoHii dervish, “ a 
ferocious, reckless prolligate, wlioso vices were occasionally exasptirated 
to tlie pitch of rabid mania by the excitonient of «pium,” yet a privi¬ 
leged person, and living in the odour of Moslem sanctity. The PapS-s 


proves too much for him; but it is a splendid combat, w'hcr^in the 
elements of firo and water -take jjart against the infidel in a fashion 
that would have been once sung differently. Oriental liiigiousness is 
also comically brought out where the old Hack woman, one of the 
heroes of the renegade Mehemet Etteiidi, knocked over by Photo in 
his llight, appears before the Cadi to demand justice, with her ‘‘ IFak, 
hak! Justice, justice, 0 Cadi! 1 have been killed; I have been 
murdered; 1 have been spit upon ; 1 have been watered upon; I have 
been pelted, lapidated. Ahi, ahi, wch, Avch, hak, hak, 0 Cadi!” 

We admire this work very miicli: still it is rather the lucubration 
of a skilful amateur flian the production of a master. Better material 
was never given to the novelist: it is one of those subjects that might 
have been built up into a gyind and lusting performance; but we wouhl 
not seem ungrateful to, Mr, Morier for the few hours delightful rcatl- 
ing he has furnished ils, and wo can honestly say of his book—what 
cau^rely be said^)f any—that it deserves to be rescudfl ffom the thi-eo- 
volume limbo of the libraries, and reprinted in a permanent saleable 
form. .. • 


It was aforetime a feat of boldness to fell a bull with the naked list, 
or to stand single in the breach against assamting foes; but few exam¬ 
ples that antiquity can offer us exceeds in dogged, determined courage 
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the publishing of an avowed ronumcc^*'’ in these days of common-place 
and self-anatomy, when the age will be satisfied with looking at nothing 
but itself, and thinks the aspect of a predecessor not reflecting its own, 
anything but inter^ting. Mr. Doubleday has fors^en politics, and 
and plunged into Venice, tejnp. 1590. Hia devotion disarms* criticism. 
We do not learn from him only that under a dry statistical strata may 
boil hot springs of passion, and story-loving credulouBness'; but it is 
well when the instance lives before us. Doubtless this gentleman I'ead 
Monk Lewis in his youth, and aciiuired early the romantic taste 
and feeling, of wliich wc arorpleasantly sensible throughout the “ Eve 
of St. Mark.” That, however, is all the eulogy we can bestow on it. 
Romantic imagination Mr. Doubleday has not. The story begins well, 
draggles on, and ends lamely. The excitement of good situations is 
extinguished under bushels of words; iirul Mr. Doubleday has the 
imhappy prosaic habit of seizing lus reader now and then, and droning 
about the sensations and mutual positioti of lovers during an inter¬ 
view, instead of dramatizing it. J-iere is a random specimen: — 

“The mingled and varied emotions to which slie had been .so many hours ex^iosed 

.had,gi\ eu her unusual auiniatjon. TJm perooual exertion she hud 

been compelled to make had given her check a heightened glow. To Urn graces 
of her fine figure mul the ease of her movements, tlm tumult (>f her feelings had 
given additional aiiunation. In shod,-never probably had tins cliarmijig woniau 

seemed more charming.These grnc<*ful negligences only 

added, however, to the fascinating fot/f of tlie being uj>on Aiiioin tlic 

enthusiastic Raymond Delaney now gazed ; and what marvel (.aiu be- i<»It that 
such a siglit partially overset tlic faculties of liim who beiieid it V*' 

What marvel, iiuleed ! But the reader is all tin; while tbiidvii\g of 
the faculties of him who wrote it; for tills redunvlancj* of print amjilifics 
unnecessarily whaff'wo should liave becu made ]a'eviously to npjiridiend 
•and be sure of. We have quoted a portion of the lung-winded pas¬ 
sage io justify our opinion. Mr, Doubleday cannot be sjjoken to as wc 
should address a younger man. It Is no shame to him that this is not 
the sort of work he c.xccls in. 

We are not among those who have luicl faith in tterman Melville"s 
Outh Pacific travels so much as in his sti’cngth of Imagination. The 
lOonfidence-Man”^® shows Inm in a new cliaractor—that of a batirist, 
anid a very keen, somewhat hitter, observer. His hero, like Mr. Mcl- 
viUerdn his-earlier works, asks confidence of everybody under ditierent 
masks of mendicancy, and is, on the whole, iJrett^' successful. The 
scene on board an American steamboat—that epitome of tlic Ameri¬ 
can wc^ld—and a variety characters are hustled tm the «tage to 
brfng iut the Confidence-Man’s peculiarities: it is, in Jaet, a puppet- 
show ; afid, much as Punch is bothered the Bca<lle, and calmly gets 
the bettey of all his enemies, his wife in the bargain, the Confuleiicc- 
Mau suec^ds in baffling the one-legged man, wljose suspicions and 
snappish ^credlility consSiintlx waylay him, and in counting a series of 
victims. l^Money is of course the gfeat test of confidence, or- credit 




IS Mark j#Eomance of^^enioe.’* ByTbyomaB Deiibleday. 

j^ vob. liondeiv: Smith, ISTder, and Co. 1^57. 

**The Cot^enoe-Maai hisMaaqueraiie." By :ilermaa Melville. Authorized 
edition* London: Longman and Co. 1S57. 
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in its place. Money and credit follow the Confidence-Man through 
all hi8 transformations—misers find it impossible to resist^him. It 
required close knowledge of the world, and of the Ifankeo world, to 
write such a book and make the satire acute shd telling, and the 
scenes not too improbable for the faith givcm to fiction. Perhaps the 
moral is the gullibility of the great liepublic, when taken on its own 
l^xck. At all events, it is a wide tmough moral to have numerous 
applications, and sends minor shafts to right and left. Several capital 
anecdotes are told, and well told; but we are conscious of a certain 
liarducss in the book, from the absence of humour, where so much 
luimnnity i.s shufiled into close neighbourhood. And with the absence 
of humour, too, there is an absence of kindliness. The view of human 
nature is severe and sombre—at least, that the impression left on 
our mind. It wants relief, and is wntton too much in the spirit of 
^.Pimon ; who, indeed, saw life as it is, but first wasted lus money, and 
ibeii shut his heart, so that.for him there was nothing save naked 
rock, without moss and flower, A moneyless man and a heai'tless man 
are not good exponents of our state, Mr, Melville has delineated with 
]>asAal.le correctness, but he has forgotten to infuse the colours that 
exist in nature. The fault may lie in tlie uniqueness of the construc¬ 
tion. Spread over a larger caxxvas, and taking in more of the innumerable 
sides of humanity, the picture might have beeif as aecnratc, the satire 
as sliurp, and the author would not have laid himself open to the 
(diargo of harslinesfi. Pew Americans write so powerfully as Mr. Mel¬ 
ville, or in better English, and we shall look forward witW pleasure to 
his pvottiised eoniiuuiition oi' the imisquor.'idc. The first part is a re¬ 
markable work, and will add to his reputation. 

I'Vom tiu* “Coniideiice-Maii” to “Magdalen Stafford,”*^ and “ Ash- 
Lnrn,”^'^ is the change from a stony heath to suni^' meadows. They 
Ixavtj both the merit of being in one volume, and have neither of them 
any oilier interest than what i.s attached to the quiet fortunes of inedita- 
tive, colloquial hcroinc.s,rummating on their feelings, and seldom moving 
iVom one s]) it to chew the? cud of fn.'sli fancy. They are very pure 
reading, aiul can be conscientiously recommended to j'oung ladies. 
Masculliy? readers may not fet?l so much excitement about country 
damsels destined to marry the first man they love, and to love him 
ever aftci*, with no further hindrance to their immediate junction than 
tlic lack of a little plain, straightforwai'd speaking—a verge they are 
trembling constantly up to, constantly shrinking away from. There are 
some of us who have sociti how uirmistakekbly the youngest of women 
can speak witli one of their thousand tfmgues, when they are inclined 
to let their emotions be specially known; and to such it might bfi a 
wonder why, lady and gentleman willing, the lovers are kept asunder 
so long: but wc arc not adepts in the mysteries, and doubtless it is 
right and well that they should bo mutually ignorant, since so many 
stories are founded entirely upon this principle and jilot; and once 
accept the possibility, which a maiden of tender years unhesitatingly 
does, such incidents as “a mormnsr drivc-“» a “talk in the shrub- 

f ® ’ 

“... .. .. . ..*-•-------- 

17 '‘Magdalen Stafford; or, a Gleam of Sunshiooen a R«ny Day.^' Londem: 
Bell and Daldy. 1857. 

'^Aahbum. A Tale.*’ By Aura. London; Saunders and Otley, 1857. 
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l>ery/’ a “ county ball,” avc thrilling almost to fever, to say nothing of 
runaway horses, and impromptu tauromachia in a field. “ Magdalen 
Stafford” IS the best written bpok of the two, and contains occasional 
passages of nico^i^sGJuption. 

" A reprint df “ Stories and Sketches,” by James Payn,^® brings to our 
mind that there was once a young poet of Trinity of that name, who 
promised well, but has long been silent. His 'stories are not so good 
as his sketches, which are smart and amusing—possibly, a little too 
much in the popular stylo of one of the periodicals the)' first appeared 
in. Mr. Payii does not lack ability to produce a sustained work, and 
whetlier in poetry or in pros^, we sliall Avelcomc it gladly. 

Wc have all of us so many sad Crimean memories, that tlie song of 
a heart bereaved by the late war does not require genius to make its 
lightest word move thousands deeply; and when the son’ow is unul- 
fectedly simple in utterance, it may of itself claim a passport into 
numerous households without any rich a^rayal of verse. “ The Lost 
PViend”"^ is the title of a set of little tender poems writteTi in 
memory of one of England’s dead heroes. Tlie author recals the 
spots w'hcre they liave w'alhed together, the grace and nobleness of 
his ancient comrade, and it is impossible not to share and sympathize 
with a grief so unstrained in expnjssion, and full of quiet sincerity;— 

“ Wa alb so happy, dear! and vet 
These sudden mcniovies wtU arise; 

E’en now 1 may not quite forget 
The light of his warm hazel eyes. 

That shone around me in my youth— 

Yours hardly veil a tenderer light. 

YV'e are so happy !— yet, in trutli, 

I would that, be were here to-niglil, 

Who sharps not iu our English cart Ji, 

The hhiglish earlh he loved so well. 

The soil to which he owed his birth. 

The soil for which he fou^it and fell. 

And tfiou cansl not, red Russian land, 

A nobler form tluin his enfold, _ 

Whose death I learned when this right hand 
From his Iasi grasp was scarcely cold.” 

The same string is still harped on, but wliero communion of feeling 
is established there can be no monotony:— 

“ Soon home on wires acrqss the gloomy sea 
Came tidings.—Let me feel thy baud 
In mine, my Helm, nearer still to me; 

For, Helen, wc speak of him in the land 
He never more may look upon.c They told 
Me he was dead, and on my life fell cold 
The shadow of that lone Crimean grave, 

' C’et which no English elm may ever wavij, 

'‘Stories and Sketches.” By James Payn. London: Smith, Elder, andCc^. 
1857. ■ " 

"The liOBt Friend, a fJrinteau Memory; and other Poems.” By Colburn 
Mayne, Esq. London : John Chapman. 1857. 
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A shade ihafonly passed when on me slept, 

Last spring, the sunlight of thj love; 

But firnn my lieart went not his image, kept 
Until we meet again aljove. ^ 

For separate still from every household god 
Is that dear image of a faithful friend. 

Whose head is'pillowcd on no English sod. 

Now, Helen, now my tale is at an end.” 

When w'c come to the “other poems” the charm is broken. The 
iiiitlior appears rather as an admirer of the arts than as a poet. 

“ Indische Skizzen,”^* is the modest tttle as opposed, says the author, 
to Judiau Studies, cf a very excellent series of articles I'eprinted from a 
Oennaii periodical. One of them, “Modem Investigations on Ancient 
India,” has already been translated into English (published by Wil¬ 
liams and Norgate), and is the most intcrestuig, although we would 
not say the most valuable, of the series; for the articles on “ Buddhism,” 
and on the “ llelations of India with Occidental Lands,” may, perhaps, 
rank higher in importance. Herr Weber is well read in English works 
on India, but, excepting a trifling hint or so from Jones, Wilson, and 
Prinsep, lie does not owe us much, nor is there much to be borrowed 
I'rom us. The Germans have latterly turned their attention to Indian 
research with their usual intellectual ardour, and our thanks are due to 
the German Oriental Society for the encouragement they have held out 
to the studious investigations of their countrymen. We trust that the 
remaining three essays will appear in an English form. 

When tlie first feeling of proud congratulation and delight following 
the discovery of their national epic, the “Lay of the Nibelungen,” had 
somewhat i*ooIed, tlvQi’e was not among Germans, as there might have 
been elsewhere, a reaction—an attempt to prov^the whole a fabrica¬ 
tion, or fortuitous concourse of particles of verse. Ou the contrary, the 
entire body of professors act to work to discover its origin, amk render 
tlio treasure cornprehensiye to the German race in all its bearings. 
Differences of opinion naturally ensued, and then came a great battle, 
which has raged with a vcliemence only possible to German professors, 
and is not yet appeased. 

TMu? pale morning beam of historic light shed by Tacitus on Oer- 
inaiiy, making darkness visible, was, till the discovery of- the Nibel- 
ungcu and of the traditions that were its source, all that existed to 
r(‘lievG the dead obscurity that enwrapped those primitive races, and 
gave us, moreover, but a cold oujber view and uncertain glimpses, how¬ 
ever priceless. Those Editions supply the want, and shine down like 
stars against the night of Old German^, showing us the habits *and 
inner life of the people and their kings at the period of the incursion 
of the lionian legions—hdteditary princes heading their tribes in the 
fight, or lending their presences to the happy .nuptial festivals, or 
winning their brides by great deeds of arms; cambatiug giants^ 
monsters, dragonsj costly wejjpons,•renowned in song, beidg fur, 

.. . i ; ,.. , . . .. .. II 

‘'Jxuiische Skizzen, Vier Biaher in Zeim^hilften Zsrstroute Vortrage und 
Abliandiungeu/* Von Albrecht Weber, nebsfe eine# Schrifttafcl. BerlinFwd, 
l>utnmler’a,V©irlagflbuoUhandluj(ig. 3U>ndon : Williama and Noi^to. 1857‘- 
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nisKed them from ihe sxnithieft, and Odin lending them lucic. 
It ia the* satfie people described by Tacitus, only we know them more 
fully^ and breathe for^ the first time the true German atmosphere 
—ihe grossest or the most delicate of any. Here we have them 
in their wild, weird humotur, too; a humour that yet distinguishes 
them, and excites laughter even while tbe^air is on eud—^]^)ossibly the 
greatest achievement which an imaginative German priclos himself on 
producing; and frightful to listen to, with implicit fiuth in those 
ancient forests of Hbinelaud and Westphalia, from the recitation of a 
|;rey-beard minstrel grimly earpest. The heart of the forest still lives 
in every German breast. 

Herr Baszmann, in his ‘“Deutsche Heldensage imd Ihre Ileimat,’*^ 
has collected all those traditions from w^ich the song of “ Siegfried, 
the Dragon-slayer ” was composed; a labour of love, not entered upon 
for the purposes of controversy: commenced, as he tells us, anterior to 
the' present literary hubbub, and to prove an epic unity in the Sagas, 
their primal German origin—jiotwithstanding the claim put in by 
the North—and so to arrange the legends as best to exhibit how the 
Nibelungen was built up inte the grand song as we have it now. He 
has printed at the end of the work a number of popular Marchen 
from Grimm, having undoubted reference to the story of the German 
epic hero; and he is justified in his hope^ that the book will find 
favour not solely with the learned, but in extended circles, A com¬ 
parison between the Scandinavian Sigurd and the German Siegfried, 
shows that, However fond of blood the poet who wrote the lay may 
have been, he could conceive and set forih a perfect hero, and w'as m 
far cultur^ as to represent his heroine other than a scold. Sigurd is 
faithless and peijure^'j he has little claim to oxvt sympathy—none to 
our respect. Siegfried is chaste and generous; a character not excelled 
in pure nobility by the knights of chivalry. 


^ Deutsche Heldensage nnd Ihre Heirnat/' Von August Raszmann. 

Erster Band. ** Die sage von den Wolsungen und KiAungen in der Krlda und Wol- 
sangsaga**' Hannover: CarlKumpler. 1857. London: WiUiamsandNoig^te. 
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the expec^jcd critjia must he very near indeed, and tlie conven¬ 
tional protestantiara, mast bo ripe for promalgalion, if rcfonn is 
rpally to come abotit by such means. We sec reason to believe, 
as we aWl plfesaaily show, that the prophecy of 1864 was d 
rational one; and we venture to hope that the fathers and hus¬ 
bands of the rising female generation will have less to sufter in 
mind and in parse &om the follies of their fair relatives than our 
neigUbonrs of the present day. Wo do not desire to preach on 
that easiest of all topic8-*-tho sin of extravagance in dress-— 
because every woman is Jilrcady aware of everything that can he 
said. Wo are nut going to repeat the fearful story of tho poor 
dressmakers, with tbeir dazzled and aching eyes, their confubcd 
brain, their feverish hands, and difficult hrent'hing; nor is it our 
bubine,ss at tho moment to echo the warning of Miss Kdgeworth’s 
dreadful tale of “ the Dun.” All has been said that can ho said 
on these beads; mid every fine lady could repeat it all as well as 
we could, just as every gamester could preach against gaming, 
and every sot against intemperance. Tho gambler and the sot 
would go and lose thtpnselvos in tbeif respective soi’ts of madness 
the next night—over-tempted or self-deceived; and the fine lady 
fails to perceive wky the truths she hears or utters should retveneh 
a decoTatu}i:| or enlarge a covering. It is a case in which prea'-h- 
ing does no good, because it is one in which reason bears no 

sway. 

♦ 

Five years ago, we wero all saying that w^ira were over—^tiiat, 
having established ourselves in the ways of peace, and expe,- 
rienced its blessings of progress and plenty, we should find means 
to seftle international difficulties otherwise than by war. Yet, 
we have passed through one war, arc huvolved in another, and 
expect to witness and perhaps bo drawn in by several more. 

Seven years ago, in the same way, wo were eonfident that the 
barbaric ages of dress were over fot ever. We hml uttaiued 
(and tltis wfta true) a rational and tasteful mode of dress, more 
iuvotirable to health and convenience, and further removed from 
exitggeiarion of any kind than at any time within living memory; 
and we might laugh at the follioe of English dames, from the 
Lady Eowena to our own craodmotheirs, without dread of being 
onf^ves laughed at for tmy lapse into absurdities which look 
like insanity to a sttoceeding generufipn. Yet wo are already 
entanglod among abeurditiee and extravagances which, can hardly 
be atyroaese^ l^y anything Hr. Faicholi himself^ could dte out tk 
hie MediQ^al study of “Ctostame in England." We donbt 
whettier. Sa /my age of our national history, or on any afiot of 
the glob^jA moiM. iudefentible moderef dr^ could be pointed 
oat than yfe have dis^yed beffire ns at this moment in the 
“ World of JF'aeluon,'’ published by Simpkin and Marshall, and 
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(as tlie title-pago declares) patronised by the Queen; •and in the 
“ Ladies’ Gaaotto of Fashion," distinguished by its fiiitliful pre¬ 
sentments of the actual mudo of upper-class dress. Patting aaido 
launch, and every hind of caricature, wo havo plenty of prints of 
oxistiug ladies before us every day to meditate upon with more 
leiMuro than the mind can obtain in parks. Crystal Palaces, and 
Ohiawiek Oordmis, where we have met the originals; and a quiet 
contt'mi>lntion of the garb of 18ST can. leave no other conviction, 
we are confident, than that, if our laflics were rational fivo years 
ago, no more reliance can be placed on reason than on caprice. 
Put the tiTith is, dress is not a matter in which reason bos evei* 
yet had much concern. It may be occasionally reasonable; but 
it is not tlierofore determined by reason, A variety of passions 
or feelings may be implieated in dress; and any one of them’is 
more likely tlian reason to institute or spread a fhshion, except at 
some season of equipoise or neutrality, when the judgment has a 
chance of rule for once. As judgment and taste go together, it 
seems rather surprising tliat reason should have so little to do 
with dress; but the fact » so: and, in the supposed realm of 
taste, wo see that arbiter set aside, togelbcr with the judgment, 
on the first interference of any emotion. The female world which, 
in the absence of any particular perturbation, some years ago 
di'essed in gowns of an easy lonf^b and breadth, of moderate 
weight in tlie skirt, and a natural division at the waist, now plays 
the fool in a costume which barbarians might mock atand all 
this because Paris is charming to the imagimftion and venerable 
in the tr<uUtions of tlib toilette, and because the womankind of 
Paris is now ruled by a second Josephine, with whom dress is 
her favourite braucli of tile fine arts, and who is also a sprightly 
witch, well inulined to try how far she may go in caprice with 
the world at her heels, and to put to the proof the power of her 
beauty in making fools of " all ladies in all lands." A crowd of 
emotions — curiosity, wonder, admiration, and all the feelings 
which go to make up what we call romame —^have urged tho 
women of England, Itussia, and America, and perhaps a good 
many more, into extravagant‘exaggerations of the caprices of 
Ml extravagant beahty. One article alone, the full sMrts, yill 
remain a monument of their impressrmeness. It was convenient 
to the graceful empress to disguise her figure fet a time; and 
every dowager, and every j^ung maiden jsmt emerged feom tha 
, schoolroom, adopfipd the device witivottt. any cdnsciputoioss of tha 
absurdity of the imitation. Thne ace an? ladies proving them¬ 
selves no wiser than Ihem‘'great-graa^''^^^^* though they 
plumed themselves, for a rime on heinff sm ‘ Their feelings hav» 
carried them awSy into a fanattutem of feeftion which' m^y 
expose, but oa» harilly cariaaturcK ^ ‘ 
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' .(Jlahoing at the faslupiis for 1857, what d6 we see ? On the 
head is a something, jtbe pm'pose of which it would he difficult to' 
, discover by reason ;~a structure of silk or strawi adorned, “with 
flowers, ribbon and lace, crowded on the angle of tibe jaws and 
the nape of ihe neck, and with its fore part just reacliing the- 
crown of the head. We have Mr. Spurgeon’s authority for the 
effect to the eye of the spectator in fiont. Being advised to 
preach against the piX’vailing folly in head-gear, he paused as he 
stood up on the platfoim, fooked round him, and said, “ 1 have 
been requested to rebuke the bonnets of the day: but—upon my 
word—1 don’t see any.” This is the bonnet of the summer of 
1857—pinned to the head in some trouhiesome way—leaving 
the face exposed in a manner which one need not he a Turkish 
parent to disapprove, and causing the-hair to he powdered with 
dust, and the head and face to be alternately heated and chilled 
by sun and, wind, so that the physicians are easily believed when 
Iney declare that cases of cye-clisense, of toothache, and neuralgic 
* paiiis of the head and face, are beyond all precedent in their 
practice. For many months past English women and the ladies 
of America, where the extremes of heat and cold are greater than 
with us, have been subjecting themselves to the inconveniences 
of going out bareheaded, with the added annoyance of ah appa¬ 
ratus which heats and womes the back of the neck. The broad- 


brimmed Hats are a piece of good sense in the midst of a mass of 
folly. P«J 2 c/i, and other satirists, may qniz'tbe hat as a device 
for looking yoiing’; but the n’diciile’touches only the elderly 
wearers, and leaves the hat nnirajjeaclied. ’ Some qiiizzical speci¬ 
mens, plumed and he-ribboned, and so turned up and twisted about 
as to serve no more useful purpose than the jmevailing bonnet, 
may be seen here and there : but the simple ori^nal hat, with a 
brim which shades the eyes, and a crown which protects the 
head, is worthy of all approbation, while it is exceedingly be- 
, coming to young w'cafers. As to older people,—if they sensibly 
decline wearing the bonnet which exposes their grey hair to the 
\ei~v crown, and feel that the hat is too jauntj',—why do they 
not' recur to the indigenous, -serviecahlc, becoming, unohjeotion- 
.jahlf English straw-bpnnct of all time,s ? Kdt the fancy chip, or 
vjtjheopen rficll-work of straw, filled up with silk, hut the veritable 
fabric .(Tuscan or Enustable at pleasure), which will out- 
..ia&t all , cjh^ges Cf fashion in a clitaale like onfs. There is no 


.einVoF:^ iftilliaers ijisisi on Mc» 


modestly, % head edmfortah^; Ratified gobd 
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taste then, \vbile . it sati^iies sound reason now. Instead of it, 
we daily see old ladies in one of two extremes:—either tHeir hink 
jaws are e^xposM hy the dark strings of a slbiiching hat, or their 
wrinkled faces. and grey hair are encompassed with blonde and 
artifioial flowers, as the trimming of the little excrescence called 
a bonnet in our day. One would think that no woman could 
fail to perceive that wreaths and garlands are a youth fnl adorn¬ 
ment, and-that no one should wear artificial flowers who could 


not fittingly dress, her hair with nniural ones: yet we see dow¬ 
agers with roses and foliage clustering round their cheeks at 
every turn. 

The mantle is, perhaps, the best idea among the fashions of the 
<lay, and now and then we see one worn by a sensible woman 
which fulfils all reasonable conditions; but the majority of tl^em 
are so made as to partake of all the disadvantages of the existing 
gown. It used to be thought, and it will he thought again, that 
everything in the cloak way loses its character, and therefore its 
tastefulhess, by, being fitted to the figure. A modern mantle 
which is confined at the waist, and has sleeves inserted in a tight 
armhole,‘is certainly not a veritable mantle, whatever else it may 
be; ami when we see it, as in this summer of 1857, cut down to 
tt mere baud round the chest, extending no higher than the point 
of the shoulder, and turning into a sleeved jacket l/clow, ^?e have 
no more to say to it ns a respectable member of tlie mtintle tribe. 
But to respectability in the eyes of taste, it usually forfeits all 
pretension by its parade of ornamentation* Its fringes, and 
bugles, and braids, and gimps, and laces, and buttons, — its 
frilliugs, and (|uilliugs, and puffings, and edgings, and slcehings, 
are too meretricious for •any garment of the cloak order, or for 
permanent fashion, though this ixrtiole is perhaps the least objec¬ 
tionable of the whole suit now favoitrerl by the caprice of tlio 
day. 

The madness rubs idot in tlie gown—(to use the old-fashioned 
word which is more distinctive than the teohhical use of the 


term “dress"). The consciousness of the whole public enables 
ns to he brief on this head. .When we enter on the topic of the 
govyns of 1857, ewry reader’s “prophetic soul" warns him what 
Animadversion to expect on tight woSsia, bare ehoulde^und arms, 
cumbromi and encroaching skirts, and an apparatus for their ma- 


boisiness; the complete refer^ of^ the; 6|tjeot3 lAid:’ attributes of, 
dress in the" d^ess,’’eVjeMog.Wd morning,of the present fashion 
seems,, to ha generally^aifet^d: tbj^^ote, we shall not insist - 
on them, at "hny length.-^' The ia<^ df the case are the^. 


The gown 




•ijible*. Ladies who handsomdy on thirty pounds a year^ 

iliat^#aia: hasufiScfeoifor -^leir gowma alone j and Haiddio* 
youngJls#^'^JohaVo tehffl^ beeia eatisfied'?^th Wenty 
po^iinde a yefe at# now drii®n to their wits’ end to sheep’nj with 
jffiodOs#,'*^? ^d they.have recourse to^dieap showy ^s th^ 
jiot-Js^i ot li^t gauzy materials requiring a style bf fetti- 
coai' yHtiich midcee the dress a costly one after all. Muid-servauts, 
who, have before deposited something in Savings Banks every 
iqiifirter, how feel morally ccnnpelled to buy twice as many yards 
«s fhnmerly for thcdr gowns. “ It is but ninepenoe a yard>" the 
mistress says, when the gown is a print; but the gowns are not 
aU prints; and if' ail require eight or ten breadths in the ekiit, 
tibie difierwice at the end of the year to a girl whose wages are 
te^ or twelve pounds, is not small. Eypn tho cheap print gowns 
require so much maldng, and ore so troublesome to wash and 
iron,, that the custom is a tyrannous one to those on whom it 
weighs least. As for tho most numerous order of its victims,— 
that of middle-class ladies,*—this year, 1857, will be a mortifying 
or disastrous one iu the femily history of too many households. 
The cost of dress has heobitte so disproportionate to other items 
of expenditoi*e as to create serious difficulty in tbe homes of men 
of hnskness, who have hitherto been able to provide their wives 
and, daugbtefs with whatever was needful to a moderate compla¬ 
cency. The rich silks of the day, under their various names, 
of which every lady now thinks one at least absolutely necessarvi 
cannot he had Sbr >uwife and daughters, with the prodigious trim¬ 


mings which are equally indispensablo, under a less sura than 
would‘maintain a conntty clergyman, or half-pay officer and hia 
family. The psu’aphernalia of ribbons, luces, fringes, and flowers, 
is more expensive than the entire gown of ten yoare ago. It is 
not our pui’pose, as.we have notified, to go into the serious moral 
consideration of the case, or wo might disclose a dccliue of re¬ 
spectability iu this class, as well as iu rank^ above and below, 
wliifJi would make other hearts tis heavy as our own. Our 
readers can im^ne, if they. do not know, the proces.s of deca* 
denoB : exhaust^ credit, debt, seorpt gambling, in -one shape or 
another, and even theft in tire fom of a great spread of shop* 
and the purchase off stolen goods. Of these things we 
‘ m^gh^t say much; but onr . theme is the l^ad taste of tiie fasfai'om 
T&U i()dd^e-cla.ss man, then, finds his' houee and garden tod sinall.. 

'LJ •-iVxei’l-lI _X _.. -IJ __ 


fyoia ttuqlbei; of ife^r ^rkM, 

aad:^f^^li^^^,'^iff.Jc6rd^ iia her pofjtiopift. d^catb 

«ri out pfiT by the ladies’' .^0f'.:^.glk 

tl^ path, is no place fiai 
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qnocns; they csnajiot move withoi^ koockiog down half-ft-dozea 
pots. If the oIuWfw ' awe i^u%, the 4fttes aot .commit 

more thaa one at, a 4m0 to .iho charge cf aorsemaid, for a 
aeighhoor's child ■was «foidal% swept thei water from a bridge 
fey a stiif skirt whi<A. weat aauffifcmg fey,—-the wearer being tm- 
couscioas of the mischief. If he walks with hie W^, he has to 
fee on his guard all the time. If the wiitd bloWs, he is fettered 
hy her Sapei"fluLty of garments ,* and if it rmns, no umfefeila oaa 
cover them both. If the weather is settled fine, the lady’s team 
raises a cloud of diist, and sweeps t?io path of all loose filth as 
they go. If they enter the parks, the steel rim of her petticoidi 
outs his leg as they squeeze through the narrow gate; aud if they 
try the hi^ road, there is too much probability that the whole 
apparatus may become inverted by a sudden gust catchiug the 
balloon., Umbrollas get* turned wrong side out i aud tiie ex¬ 
isting skirt is much more easy to invert. If it is to he a drive, 
and not a walk, the good man runs the risk of being dismissed 
as a haughty actress dismissed an old friend. With a vehement 
prohibitive go.stare she drove him back from the carriage-step, 
with “ Pardon me—I and my dress occupy the carriage." The 
same women who in their youth marvelled at the slavery to 
fashion which induced their grandmothers to kneel in the car¬ 
riage for a drive of mauy miles to save their lofty Jiead-dresses, 
now bauish Imshaud or father to the box, or compel them to 
walk, to make I'oom for the accommodation of flounces and steel 
springs. Sunday is changed. The children cannot go to church, 
because mamma loaves no room for them; arffll papa has to stand 
aside, in the face of the congregation, while his hidy is efectittg 
tlio difficult enterprise of entering her pew. Are the ladle/aware 
that the dnlness of church is relieved to bachelor gentlemen by 
the amusement of watching, and afterwards discusmng, the com¬ 
parative skill of the ladies in passing their pew-doers? We suo 
concerned to find that a new method of getting up Prayer-books 
and Bibles for church use enables the ladies to find their own 


amusement while apparently engaged inworslnp. It seems to 
fee really the fact that the ladies’ Prayer-hodts have a small 
mirror, boui^ up vrith the cover,—probably of' .about, the same 
size as .^at in the hat-crowns of dtmdies, which .(hey consult 
while devontly covering faces on eufySag thmr p^a. 

In tSe present travefl^g season, the trip m fbund ft pursuit of 
pleasure, unless tlm ladi^.'W 3 H tetemich their 

^irmente. 1 Iti» n^w a to 'teSib m<|re»ph«Des eveiy- 

where than the., nnmhe^v uf indiii|Aa.al8 requiring them ; and oh 
cross roads, .where &a6h$s and p^tep^ are tfee only means oi 
ieonv0yanc8i«4%}gen^£»pieft;,ha^ of room. ttidess the 

Iftihies mof6 w On the Seotoh, Eugli^,, 
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and Irish, lakes, the decks of the, small steamers are unsafe for 
children and other uriwoiy passengers amidst the ^sweep of hoops 
and hidden clotheS'llneB. It is out of the jjaestion, for thedadies 
to tru^ themselves tb a, pony for a mountain ride, while,,candying' 
a hyj^n,about their waists; and they cannot climb to the ridges 
in a dire^s as heavy as themselves, and longer, than their own* 
he^lS.'V 'If they venture on foreign travel, the prevailii^ fashion. 
compels a kind aiid amoimt of custom-house semrch highly .dis- 
ta^tefol to any family man. And where is the recompence of all 
this ? If it is troublesomb at home that no wardrobe or closet 
will hold the household gowns, it is no comjpensation to. witness 
the effect of those., dresses in company. An admiring father, who 
till lately delighted in his daughter s grace and lightness of 
movement and lier elegant figure, now sees her deformed and 
trammelled, whether at the piano, in the dance, or simply sitting 
sofe. In the first case, she can perform only at arm’s 
length: in ther second, she, steers about like a great steamer on 
the river, which all boats get out of the way of with all speed; 

. and in' the third case, the spectator is reminded of nothing so 
much as the old way of bathing at Bath, when the ladies waded 
abont in the ponds, finely dressed to the shoulders, while hoops 
and the waters concealed all below the waist. A girl at a party 
now loohs like a romp half hid in a haycock, or the aconite push-. 
ing Up its blossom between two leaves; we fear wo must add like 
a nuncbback, all ruffed and frilled as hunchbacks are wont to be. 
Thefo is an anecdote told by one of our travellers in the United 
States of a dress-maker in a New England village who, on being 
reproimhed about the fit of the gowns she made, replied that she 
did hot see how she could do more than, she had done; she had 
obtained the propoiiions of the 'V'eaa@;de Medici, and if the 
ladies were not satisfied with what would fit her, why, then their 
taste was not to bft admired. What would the Venus de .Medici 


and her devoted dress-maker say to the spectacle of a pretty slim 
girl' so smothered in apparel that, as she sits, she seems like a 
person up to the .aru^its in feather-.hed ? ■ , 

As to the hidden apparatus reguisile for the m^agement of 
such a mass of clothing, it is really too well, known , to require 
mubji description. When.a man has gained 4l0^000 by such *^0 
int^rion as a lady’s pettipoit, bis qoixunodity becomes an object 
of giid4.y at once; and.no doubt the ..gentlemen have contemplated 

in the shop; gutta:p6rchairand 

jjj,nch.inforest-f®,jthe lady-'Cnstomcfb w&him i 3&e 
'tiding (to, b# heated my persons wHu despise iheit ■ 
thqi^a^hex garments with bian) .seems not > 
to ansWi^iyij^'wi^il^dgiiig-.by the prbpoaals made .to. b^f. it up 
for tmnsatiiar^ tmegraph .purpc^es. ; Not onl’^,, mrfr steel 
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birdcagei whicb seeins tlie most eligible^ ^be. sden m^the shop- 
■windowft, but, in the ftpaitai^t above, aii occasional oxperi&enti ov 
a coarse of practiee, may bo seen of drawing up the lioop^ ,by a 
string over the left shoulder, to enable the wearer to sit clbwh. 
'More harmless were the hoops of the Graudisoh days, when, as 
Harriet Byron shows us, the ladies made room for the gentlemen 
in carriages,' and for their own circumference in sedan chairs, by 
slipping the hoop upon the left shoulder. More accommodating 
»were the fair ladies of a century ago ijian our contemporaries, we 
fear; for they would bear’a remonstrance which we have no idea 
would be at respected now. When the *' Messiah," as yet 
uftheard, was to be rehearsed, in Bublin, under the guidance of 
Handel himself, publicly, for the benefit of certain charities, the 
advertisement of the rehearsal'endef! tims ;* *'Many ladies a^jd 
gentlemen who are well-vrishers to this noble and grand ch’^ty, 
for which this oratorio was composed, request it as a favour that 
the Indies wdio honour this performance with their presence 
would be pleased to come without hoops, as it will greatly increase 
the charity by making room for more company." Three years 
later we find the committee, on a similar'oc’casion, declaring that 
if the ladies will lay aside their lioops “ for one evening, however 
ornamental, the hall will contain au hundred persons more, with 
full ease.” The gi’ammar is hero not so good ns thd sense and , 
spirit of the notice ; but it might uot*be amiss to read it accord¬ 
ing to the construction, for that would certainly bo an ornamental 
evening on which the ladies should lay asido their folly,—tho 
brightest evening of tlie year. Now that even Parlianieut has 
listened to inquiries and appeals about the crowding to which the 
Queen’s visitors are subjected when Her ;\rajesty holds a draw¬ 
ing-room, wo may hope that one of tho inferences natural to tho 
occasion will occur to the sovereign and her visitors at ouqe,— 
that if the drawing-room were attended by ladies iu gowns, and 
not by dresses with women in theni, there would be morC room, 
if not enough. Each saloOn " will contatp, an hundred persons 
more, with full ease," no doubt; and perhaps ■t\viee or thrice as 
many. The'ladies have a right to expect all practicable conve¬ 
nience when they payitheir respects to their 'sovereign ; but then, 
again, if they each demand a circun^erencte in Vliiohi Falstftfi* 
coal'd have out- capers, they need "not Comiplaih 6t compre^ion. 
The Queen might fairly mil them this; bub shp would do the 
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Jeotg. woiilil do well to ianitaio her; but a loore eminmit emicc 
yet renJaius for her to render to 13io women of her kingdom,—to 
restore a rational, J>radent, and tasteful style of dress, such as 
was encouraged by- bar only a few years aga She might do it 
in a month-x-nnless queens oro slaves to their dreas-makers, Kko 
old dowagers and young misses j or as the pater/mnUuis of all 
ranks is to tho undertaker in tlie matter of funerals. If, accord¬ 
ing to the popular notion of a queen, she can do as sho likes, 
site might put an end to /die abuse in a month. Ifo doubt the 
abuse will go out, as such follies do, at the hraor end of society; 
and wlicn u sufficient numhtr of scrvaul-maids.aud labouxers’ 
daughters have been teuiptedtinto folly or sin, and have exhibited 
the new stylo in its extreme, liigh-hrcd ladies will .begin to 
rqpunubcr that dross. was nl^do for woman, and not woman for 
dress, and wiU revert to considerations of convenioneo aud fit¬ 
ness; in other words—to good taste. But the iulerval may be 
long. Three years elapsed between tlie two notices about hoops 
just cited; and it may take more than three yearb for “the 
vulgar” to disgust “ tho genteel” by a rellectiou of their follies: 
whereas tho Queen, By simply gning a turn to their feeliugs, 
might put an etui to the folly in a month. By rtdorming tlio 
court dress of this country, sho might abolish the chi“f obstacle 
to a redress* of <tur barhansms. 'While such a monumeut of folly 
as our court dress remains in higli pluees, it will bo difficiill lo 
bring diess under intellechiul and moral regnlalion. Tin' Queen 
need not apprehend any eharges of democratic teudeneies for such 
an act as rctonniug it. Ihr uncle, (ieorgo £V., abolislied hoops 
at caurt not so very long ago. T’o lie sure, they tunned a con¬ 
trast with the conietnpornry fashion of scant mess of skirt, which 
was abundantly absurd, vhoreas at present the aervant-mnuls 
seem likely to trmrscciid the coiu’t ladies in bigness and weight 
of clothe.s; but, if a I’ory king could alter so time-honoured a 
custom iu highly couservuti^c days, it seems that a popular 
Queen, liberal and modcrutc in mind, maiiuol's, and conduct, 
could carry hw pa'sonal good sense into the oostumo of her own 
sex at her own coiud. 

Bvery <-hild in an educated household has heiu’d ridicule of the 
fashions of the first holf^of this cent ary (not to go back to the 
days of high heck, pomaluio, toupees and turbans, hoops and 
patches), ami some fashiens which wb ourselvfs have witnessed 
to US, in Bio dispassionatcne&s of our latter days, retuark- 
ahto eiU)8|ili,•though less vexations than the toodo we are eom- 
plainiiiLg of. We say vexatious, i«ml not uuacoountable, bedamae 
the q^stiiig fashion doet^ not appear to us altogother unacoount* 
abio;^ Hothing is so in itself; ‘and the word is ^ aicro con- 
fesbiou o'f jgpiorance. 'Without going over tho ground travoi’sed 
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ia tliia ‘‘\Rmim” ob a iomisi oocesion, <A tjie raiiomhQt rtiodes in 
Sreas and luann^, we may just say that tii^ same spirit of the 
age wbieh has lawated Cfyi^l Palaces, monster eh^, and every 
Igh'd of provision far tlie milUon, might naturally generate, and 
fevidehtly has generated, a.“ tendency towards the vast in popular 
iaste. Men must make prodigious fortunes, and precipitately; 
and. women must di’ess sumptuously, and on an enormous scale. 
It would not greatly surprise us to see more borrowings from the 
eastern hareems,—even the pattens, rfhioh give height, and which 
may be rendered a very ornamental article of personal furniture. 
It vronld be rather difficult to manage stilts, or we might have 
them as successors to the high heels of the last century, and be 
favoured with a new flight of deportment masters, to show how 
to manage them. But tine patten of the barcem, with its inlay 
of mother-of-pearl and its jewelled fastenings, might give height 
to correspond with the width, which is now (lisproportionato. It 
is true, the easteni patten is used for a purpose—for walking 
over marble floors sprinkled from the fountain; but never mind 
the use, if ladies, finding their cnsenihle nhiiiidantly broad, desire 
to Imve height in proportion ! If their grandmothers went tap¬ 
ping about in liigh-liecled shoes, why should not their descen¬ 
dants go balancing about in resplendent pattens ? J.’here would 
he at least as much reason in this tis in anotlier practice derived 
from the harcem. Tlie practice of painting the eyelids with 
kohl, as an item of -dress, is told wherever eastern ladies are du- 
scj'ibed. The purpose is the same that was atfswered iunong our 
grandniothei's by hair-powder and rouge—to give an adventitious 
brightness to the eyes. The advoriising columns of our news¬ 
papers show how the sanle aim is treated in those days, when 
powder could not be wotn witliout eccentricitj', except in the 
form of sliglit sprinklings of gold-dust. Advertisers ofter a prer 
paration of belladonna, in order to " give brilliancy, vivacity,, and 
the powrer of fascination to the eye." The Lancet at oaee laid 
hold of this abuse, and oQ'ercd warning ctf the eonseq.uences to 
tlie eye, of paralysing the iris and expamling the pupil, and then 
exposing the orgim to a strong light, for purposes of “ fascina¬ 
tion.” It would be*incredible that such a practice'slroaid be¬ 
come (^mmoh if we did not know' ^ow extensively arsenic*is 
in’ some, civilixad epuniries, for the sake of freslmess of 
..jcomplexioa. ^nd other factitious sig^is of youth. Jf it -be really true 
4ha^:^oltohTof tliehareem;has sesnt beliadonna in^ the Imudoirs 
\of, ft is a small .thinfe that bur ladies may 

' fed#lQsiS{^‘ from the same quarter in fr^pdtig themselves tall.* 


e;if^QKniled .by ladic# who 
ily difi- 

i a molt ^riskiag rtate fr<^ 
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But, wft \vero about to review Ibe leading points of the 
fashions of oVir ct^ptury. Our own recollections go back to 
nearly the beginning of it. The old ladies had then their own 
style, rather peculinr. but not eccentric. When we name the 
leading points—tho mtmlin lumdkcrchief cros«?ed on the bosom 
outside, the muslin apron, the rufilcs at the elbow, and the long- 
gloves or mittens, the mob-cap within doors, and the small high-*', 
crowned bJjxck bonnet tvith mantle to match out of doors, our ' 
readerb will recogni^-c theii** grandmothers, or the family portraits 
of them. The more modern style was one which our innocent 
infancy supposed to be new, but which we perceive must have 
been i)erpetuated or rovived from the '‘modem antique style’ 
which provniled in revolutionary Vans, It answered to tho 
Frenchwoman’s conception of classical attire. The gown, of a 
thicker or thinndr wljite cambric or muslin, wtis nearly as scanty 
might he, rather short in front, but expanding into a droll 
little train behind. Tho breadths of the skirt were gored so 
sharply as to leave only a little fulness in the rear, and none 
elsewhere: so that the mystery of dressmaking in those days was 
so to fasten the skirt to the body as to cause no lion/.ontal 
creases from the stretching of the front hreadth. The waist was 
then of ** the natural length/' or perlinps somewhat sliorter. 
The sleeves were tight, and stt into the binnllest ])raclicable 
armhole, so that all active women were liable to be out at 
elbows, or to .feci their dress giiiug way under the arms. In 
evening dress, lon^ heavy nockhioes were w'orn, and armlets and 
bracelets when the sleeves uere shod, T'hc hair of the young 
ladies we do not remember furtlier than that large curls wore on 
the forehead. The hetul-dre^s of the* middle-aged was not so 
easily forgotten. Some w\)ro a small tuv])an, with a stiff little 
bunch of coloured leathers, or a puffing of muslin, or a rosette of 
laco iu front, immediately over the brow ; hut more odd was the 
effect of the cap of the time. It was ft'equenlly made of broad 
satin ribbon, joined longitudinally lu strips, so that it as strongly 
resembled a pudding-mould as Mambrino’s helmet did a bar¬ 
ber s basin. A bow of ribbon, coming down upon the frontal 
si^us, distinguished the front from the back. As for the hair, a 
fbw curia might force thfir way out under the rim; butwhero 

the " back hair” w'ns stowed away vse cannot imagine. It is 

" ' . -- .. ■ ■ ■ --- ■ 

the of buaiou^, as the iuevitahle consequence of h%H heels. Hie 

natural the foot is de&tiioyed. and so mach strain thrown Upon the 

grcat^ee UBtaa to cause inilnwuatLouaAd establish a huuiou. Our ignorauoe 
of of high IwSel^iii ouv neighboui*liood will be excused if ft ia 

remomww that tlie ^AaiStt^are of ladies Erfs long been a lUfre tradition, and 
that to the eye--a hem or floance, which is dways draggled or 

dfUftjr^ls an object which an observer would bo glad to overlook and forget. 
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probable that the revolutionary " classical crop" bad put au end 
to “ back hair" till a later date than we aro treating of. 'Out of 
doors the ladies could not exhibit much grnSe in such a dro'>‘(. 
The old'f»')bioncd frilled or flounced little cloak was very wcir; 
but the modem spencer was nuly. If it did not sit close, it was 
ill-taade: and if it did tit close, it convoyed an impression of 
jbeat in summer and of cold in winter. It looked stifling and 
'yet bare. The hoiinets had the liigh crowns poqietuated in tho 
true Quaker bonnet; but the brim wa*j small, and the trimming 
was all huddled on tho front. Tho shoos vrero jiointed at Iho 
toe, very apt to pinch, and not at all apt to flt; for making them 
riglit and left was not yet dreamed of. 

* As England did not want new territory at tho Peace, and asked 
for none, llonaparto was fynd of mocking her folly in socuriug 
nothing amidst such a scramble. England't. answer was that 
she siiiijfly wanted peace. Bhe gained something more, how'ever. 
It is on,record that what France gave to England after tho Poaco 
was—the shouldur-picce, French gloves, and right-and-left shoos ; 
—•three iuestimablo things, oorlaiul), and ospet inlly the first, if 
we did but make proper use of it. We usc*it in the manly shirt, 
and in the fomiuiuc dressing-gown: and the cloaks of all sensible 
people are found to have shoulder pieces, especially if they be of 
any considerable weight. The dislinctiie virtue of tfie sbouldor- 
piece is that it ‘causes the main weiglit of tho dre&s to depend 
eciuably from the shoulders. There have been times when we 
have trusted that tpe principle and practice wow fairly established 
among us; but at this hour we see, with no insiguificunt pain, 
tlmt a piodigions weight is hung from the laps of almost Uvary 
worn on we meet. Home'few make it depend from the waist, 
which is belter ; but the shoulders seem to be made no use of. 
It IS not only the absurdity of this which is painful; it is tho 
thought of the next gcncrulioii, which cannot but be injured by 
the unnatural practices of their mothers in tightening the part 
of the body which ought to bo the very last to suffer compres- 
siou, and in throwing tho burden of a mass of clothing on the 
loins, instead of tho strong sljoulders which present themselves 
naturally for the dut)'. Before tho virtues of tho shouldex’-picco 
wore dreamed of, the shoulders had seme employment during riie 
ivign of short waists. There is no need to describe that ihslnon. 
It stands for posterity in Lawrence's portraits, and in those prints 
tho Princess Charlotte which will be preseiwed as long as 
English loyalty endures. Her ‘crowu of roses wa§ only a small 
enhancement or the existing nft>de of dressing the liair. Though 
Hot finite so much in the of a mafleui, the hair and its 
ndorum^ts were erected' on the fore par#' of the head, giving a 
.somewhat proud or dsflant look io tlie face, but leaving a dis- 
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iftally ugly cum behind. The back of the head, from the napo 
of the neek to the crown, was wondorfnlly like a cocoa-nut on 
end, with its fibres well oiled down. As fi.u* the garmenU, it was 
a ‘good that tigld-lncmg was not uecessarj'; hut it was certainly 
much pradised, and nothing could well be more hurtftil titan 
bringing tlws confinement of the waist up to (literally) the arm¬ 
pits. As tbe waists grow shortest, the bodies grow lowest, till 
the fashion became as ofteu^dve to moral os to artistic taste, ^J’ho 
skirt was short, at that time; and we believe the gi’eat improve¬ 
ment in the English chaimure may be assigned to that dote. 
Sh<»es began to be s(inare at the foes, indeed, and to come higher 
up the instep; but thoy fitted better, and hosiers presently ofleroil 
great improvements in stockings. The silk showed embroidery,* 
and the cotton wci*u of open woi'k, Queen Cai’oline’s hat and 
feather are as well known as her daugbtei’’s crown of roses, and 
the short waist of both. Tliat hat Avas a fair specimen of its 
time i but it was soon forgotten in the large bonnets which held 
their ground for several years. Tlie human face in its bonnet 
looked like the peacock’s head in the centre of its halo of inil. 
The bonnet was an edifice, and therefore in had taste, while it 
afforded no adetpiate «hade, and was tcrwhly in the way on all 
public occasions. The earliest jirints of the Qticeu after her 
accession represent an expanse of brim, fringed with luce, which 
modem misses consider the extremity of barbari‘'in ; hut we can 
tell tlmm that it was luodoratiou it->e]f in campaiison with what 
their mothers had just hefoie been weariug. 

With the huge bonnets came in a style of fuller garments 
altogether. The distinctive momi’nt was when the skirt begun to 
show tiilnes’s in front. It was the merest trifle at fir.->t, Avhilc the 
unaccusbjiocd eye pronouneeil the effect to be <‘luuisy: but it 
rapidly gained on public favour, as it ought to do, if only it 
liad stopped short of the present extravagance. There have 
’ been interludes, since this marked period set in. Eor a short 
time llierp was a jrassion for short skirts, which wouhl have 
lasted long enough to cominee English women, as Erench 
women have more than once been convinced, of tire comfort, 
cleanliness, and convenience in every way of‘a dress which, as-it 
wete, carries itsrdf, instead; of being a burden on the wearer, or 
•;tja nffiftice to lovers of cleanliness; .but the accession of a 
sovereign lady of short stature extinguished the general hope of 
a rnfckmal Ipngth of skirt. At one time, the full skirt, suddenly 
shttrteBbd, resembled very stcongly the Jlloomor dross of America, 
only wftboot the full trfrusers, w^ioh arc indispensable in on 
established costume oT Vhat charawter. The trimmings have 
vltried much and suddenly. At one time every dress of siik or, 
other solid mdteridf had a knco*deep' trimming, bwdes toMogs 
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of arabesques and leaf-patterus, so wrougiit as to occ^jfdun pro¬ 
digious labour to dressmaJcca^, who could not be repaid by any 
amount of money that they could ask, for tlieir expemliture of 
time and eyesight. Tho natural consequence followed. Dress- 
mahers say, in confidential chat, that one mode must compensate 
another,—a profitable ono must follow one of hardship, as they 
cannot vary their charges extensively; and it is clear that the 
dressmakers must hike care that one fashion does oompensate 
another. Thus, a period of perfectly plain, though rather full 
sldrts succeeded to the arabesque trimmings; and, even whero 
there was a trimming, it consisted of simple folds, by degrees 
growing into the flounce. That the rational and becoming mode 
of so few years buck should have already passed into tbo madness 
to wliiob tbe witcb-empra'<s has exalted it, is more than some fil 
us could have believed if a ghost bad come •from the grave to 
forcteU it to us. 

Yet, wo have no«good ground to show for its being otherwise. 
There is nothing in tlio education of women in this country which 
can' secure them from ill-rcguluted impulse in personal pursuits,, 
on the ono liaud, or from barbaribni ii*i taste on the other. 
Experience shows that when they find themselves suited with a 
rational and tasteful fashion in dress they do not abide in it, but 
exchange it for a worao quite as readily as they cxidwtugo a worse 
for a better. TIk' general cultivation of the reason, and tbo 
particular eduoatiou«of the taste in cjirly years, would extinguish 
the follies of female drt'ss and manners; nnd^vi* liavo no belief 
that nnylhing cl-c' will. We 8 (*o the offeot of the cultivation of 
the taste in the farnituro and adinnments of our dwellings,* 6:001 
tlie Jiighesi to the humbh’st which admits of any atlorument at 
all. in the city tenements and tho rural cottages where, in our 
youth, we were accustomed to see brown plaster cats with bead 
eyes, and yellow and green parrots, and scarlet and green castles, 
ranged on the mantel-shelf, wo now see the heautilul things sold 
by the Italian boys, instead of a red-faced George IjII., and a 
squinting Lord Wcdlington, we find some pretty or humorous 
woodcut from a cheap publication. The picture on the tea-tray is 
loss monstrous, and'tlie hod-tumiturc less gaudy. Much remains 
to be done; but the improvement i| popular taste within bne 
g('ncrafion is so great as ^0 intlicato p’cUy clearly what might be 
hoped from putting good ideas and good models of dre-ys, as well 
as of other arts, in tlie way of girls, ns a regular j^ort of their 
ednontion. Why should not they Ijp enabled to s 8 o, a.s people of 
genuine accomplishment see, that dresA has a puiTioso and a use 
which must deformine thij style of to beauty; that countries 
which havo, diflerent climates, and nntiorl> which have dilFerent 
occupations, cannot, with any propriatv. have tlie same dress, atiy 
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more tlia 4 the 8(ut»o architecture j and that no costume but an 
indij^ieuoua one caia ever he really good and beaatifal ? 

In the tJnitfd Stetes, an unripe citizen, who has iconred 
th'rongh Europe before settling down as a country lawyer in the 
back of hife Btate, builds himself a wooden house in the massivo 
Grecian style, though be has a German bam, with bix-and-twenty 
windows in it, for a neigbhour, on the one hand, and n Hutch 
dwelling, with its bpacious stoup, on the other. In I,oqisiaim, 
^tween a dusty road and » muddy, min'or-liko bayou, a Britibh 
immigrant builds himself a house just like the one ho lived in at 
home; red buck, witliout a yard of porch or verandah, or any¬ 
thing that can give shade. And so on. in the matter of domestic 
architecture, when impulses and emotions arc active, and judg¬ 
ment and taste undeveloped, Tho Cage is parallel with that of 
Englishwomen in regard to dress. The remedy is the same in 
, both instances. T])e reason must be brought to bear on the object 
and uses of the dwelling or the dress; and thtsa the taste, if duly 
cultivated, will readily perceive what ornamentation naturally 
grows out of the use, ^ "VVe would fain think that our country¬ 
women may attain in time that true self-respect, wdiicli will 
destroy tho lu'-t degree of resembhuice between them and the 
aboriginal sat ages,—a rcscuiblancc which they themselves at 
present perfaduhte. Wo need not point out the analogies 
between savage and fnbluonuble decorations: they arc obvious 
and mortifyipg enoujth, from tho duchess who makes holes in 
her ears, as Ihe^ Keejtt? woman makes a hole in her nose, to 
hung jewels by, fo the maid-smnnt who tins summer has had 
an tiflire clothes-lmc hemmed into her petticoat, thereby likening 
herself to the squaw who wiiub hci.'-elf about with a bundled 
yai'ds of wampum. \\'e would rather refer our country women 
to tlie more refineil works of nature than to the silly and cen- 
ceited satage. Tlnoughout the jange of uuimntcd nature, the 
splendour of ornamentation is assigned to the male, while a quiet 
gi-ace is the appropriate charm of the ft male. ITironghout the 
unherse of Liids and insects it is so; and among the superior 
animals tho same order is very mavk<‘d. It would be. well iov 
women if they could pciceive the wisdom of coufonnily to that 
oviter iu tluir own cast; fork is incontestable that the giaec which 
they lose in making diess more than nij adjunct cannot be com¬ 
pensated for by anything in the dress itself. Let them try ftr 
thijnwlves yi regard to the most graceful creaturps of oilier rncoe. 
Wlflp ttp an Arabian librse Jin tho gayest trappings of the old 
hebby-horse—and wbot iithe efftt f ? Deviae a diess for tho doer 
TBrhioh ahull trommel tllei» limbs, ax«l where is their charm, be 
their caparison^never splendid ? Is the hood'd falcon more 
beautiful, witJi itsjpeit feather on its crown, Ihon when it can use 
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its lirilliaut pyes at will ? Imagine for a moment the ah&arclit y 
of sabjeciang any other creatures, as our women subject tliem- 
holves, to tlie rage of the day. We call ouffi an iron ago. Wo 
havo our iron r^ways and ships, our palaces fi'amed in iron and 
our iron staircases, and even nouses, as a security ogainst fire; 
onr iron cables and telegraph wires patting a girdle round the 
earth; and wo cannot stop here, but frame and cose the^emalc 
form in iron, as the currier would defend his besieged town with 
an apparatus of leather. The stays ^jiad steel stifienings before; 
imd now the head-dress can be kept on only by a profuse employ¬ 
ment of long pms. The bouquet has a metallic foundation like 
everytliing else, and each blossom and leaf is supportotl on a 
wire. And so is each prominence and movement of the pro¬ 
digious skirts; for our ladies are actually coged in steel, and 
lucndy cover their cage with gorgeous silks, which are no more 
really clothing than the brougham in which they ride. It is a 
jnoumtul climax with winch nature caps the absurdity. When 
the tender cjoatures ore worn out with the weary toil and folly of 
their uimatuial mode of lift', and their pale blood and lax fibre 
must bo restored, the iron must be tukcn'as medicine—the steel 
goes into the stomach. Tlace the most bewitching of the miimal 
creation under similar condiiions of artificiality, and what will 
bc'coine of their grace and ebann ? E\crywhere else than in tlio 
liuman case, the value and beauty of objects reside in themselves 
and not in their accessories; and so it should he with the human 
object, whoso a<-ce&s(irics ^hould always bo ^oo subordinate for 
distijjct notice. This is wlmt Dr. Johnson meant when bo 
sanl tl)at those persons are best dressed of whose dre>s no 
accoujit could after wards,be given, Tliisis what Beau BrumnicH 
meant when he said that a man wliosc dress you notice in the 
street is on ill-drc‘’sed man. This is what om‘ couutiywomen 
will perceive to be true wben tlicir minds are duly brought to bear 
on a subject to whicU a most unnecessary amount of time is at 
jiresent devoted without nuy creditable result. 

Meiuiiime, there are grounds for some degree o;^ hope of a 
mitigation of existing oyils. The repeated failures of the silk 
crop must so enhance the cosf of the most expensive fabrics 
to compel an economy which will probably he veiled under a 
complete change of fashion. Theru is always nn outstanding 
probability of political dianges in A'anoe; and it seems to be 
the general impression that the probalUity can hardly bo stronger 
than it is now. -It would Jbe the bmallost consequence (in regard 
to tlie dress question) that ejthibitilins of fantastical fashions 
would cease at the Tuilerics. A mo-To important considerutipu 
is, tliat tho social corruptidh. fosteyed in iTranoe by the autooratic 
rale of the, last six yOHi’s*—a oorruption f^aj'fiiUy on tbd ineteaJse 
CVol. LXVin. No. CXXXlV.3~N®w Sbbibs, Vob XH. No. H.’ A A 
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fvofli ye«r to yoaf—would givo way to that earaoBtoess, aad that 
power of self-denial and •hrugality, which the French have always 
shown tlxemseives ^pable of oo criiioal occasions. It is with 
sdiuc hunuhation that we refi» to the ihriunes of Franco as a 
rondition of iajjuweiuent in England: but such are the real 
grounds of the case. Wo are hound to tiw course of French 
Ihsbiofts in the matler of dress; and w© sec no sign anywhere, 
from the highest lady in the land to the maid-of-aU-worii, of an 
impulso to independence—strictly personal as the matter is. 

Jt is otherwise in another couutiy, wliei'e the fine ladies aro 
even more enslaved to Paiis fashions than in our own. In the 
X’^nited States a Dress-reform Association has for sonic time been 
organized, and it appears to he prospering well. Physicians of 
eminence support it, and that is a favourable sign. No littlo 
courage is required to wear a new set of garments in a commu¬ 
nity where wen aro at least as indispobcd as they are here to 
allow women to judge of thoir own affairs, and where the majority 
of women are at least ns superstitions and timid under the dii la- 
tion as they are here: hui American women liave a stionger 
'•take in dress-roform than perhaps any otlu'is. The ladies have 
mure work to do, and oertaiuly less health and strength for their 
tasks. It is so seiious ii burden to thorn to wear tvamuuls and 
iuhtruments of torment under the unmo of clothes, that they may 
well show more oouvago than others in throwing them off. I’ho 
general style whii’h is proposed by the Association seems to he, 
by universal .admi^ion, good. It covers theliuman frame lightly 
and warmly, and admits of the changes ueses'-itated In temp ‘va- 
ture with the utmost ease. It leaves the limbs ami trimk free 
for their respective ai’tion, while it is as modest ns any dress that 
was e^'er devised. Jlesides tlie sort of beauty v hich it derivcf 
from Its titnuss and ease, it embraces the best points of costumes 
approved by the experience and aanction of ages. There is no 
u.se in talking of the Bloomer dress in England,—so successful 
were the unmanly and senseless attempts made in 1851 to dis¬ 
credit it. The original trick by which it was rendered disrepu¬ 
table, and tlie imworthy treatment it .received in the popular 
publications of men who regard themselves^ as nioraUsts, will 
remain conspicuous among the laehos and sins of their time. 
And hettermoialists—-men jjvbo were indignant at the bigotry and 
tyranny of Such ciniduct in/Englishmouj who by no means relish 
fijAidlar treatment of them own diuss in Eastern cotintiies—did 
not • assert thor rights 'ot^ wrOngs of the ca^ so boldly and 
strcnuduidy as they oughtttodiave done. The name of “ Bloomer" 
liad (horawro heitcr.hcs popped, as it seoma to be by the Ame¬ 
rican Assoeiutinn; but the thing remains, in enhatanoe, though 
with some diversities. Out anticipation ia» on tbe whole, that it 
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will spread in o couiitry -where new ontcH^ciaos end ^ebrnges of 
custom have a better chance then with ua., The atm of tlm 
organization is briefly set forth in the secorid Article of ita con- 
stitution^ in these words 

*‘The objects of this Association are to induce a'Reform in Woman’s 
dross, especially in regard to long ^irts, ti^ht waists, and all other 
stylos and modes whiw are incompatible with good health, refined 
taste, simplicity, economy, and beauty.” 

These aro sensible objects j| and» while they are promoted 
with all proper regard to individual liberty and taste, they will 
have nnr hearty goodwill. We can wish nothing bettor for our 
countrywomen than that they may attain to a degree of indepen- 
(h‘nt good sense which will qualify them for a similar reform on 
their own behalf. ^ • 

Wo rejoice to lind that the feminine follies which we have 
frankly dcnoiinood have been assailed by tbo witty shafts of 
an \iumoau satirirst. Ills method of attack is so skilful and 
cHoclhc, wliile his spirit is so genial and excellent, that we Icel 
Hs«%tuvd our rcadors will tliankus for placing Nothing to Wear” 
sole 1)\ side with our own protest against the Female ]h‘e«s 
ot 1H57. 

“NOTHING TO WEAR. 

“ A.K nPISODE OP eXTT LIPP. 

“ Miss Flora M'Flimsey, of Madison-squaro, 

Has made three separate journeys to Paris, 

And her lather assures me, each time she wSs there, 

That she and her friend Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whos<' name is so famous in history, 
lJut pliiin Mrs. H. without romance or mystery)*^ 

Spent six cousecutivo weeks without stopping, 

In one continuous round of shopping ; 

Shopping alone, and sliopping together, 

At all hours of the day, and in aU sorts of weather; 

For all manner qf things that a woman can put 
On the crown of ht'P head or the sole of her foot. 

Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 

Or that can bo^sewed on, or pinned on, or laoed. 

Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 

»In firont or behind, above or belowt 
For bonnets, mantilla,^, capes, coUals, and shawls; 

Dresses, for breakfasts, and dinnersland balls; 

Dresses to sit in^ aud stand in, and\aik in; 

Dresses to d^ce in, and flirt in, anffltolk in; 

Dresses in which to do noihing ^ m ; 

Dresses for winter, spriw, auxomer, Ind fait; 

AU of them diffarent in^^ovtt and 

^ Silk, mudin, and Iftcc, ^ape, TclreVand satin, 

^ A. A A 
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3roca^e^ and broadclotli, and other material, 

Quite as expensiye mi much more othercd; 

In short, foi all tilings that could ever be thought of» 

Or miUiner, nfiodistc, or tradesman, be bought of. 

From ten^thouaand^francs robes to twenty-sous frdlg; 

In all quarters of Paris, and to every store, 

While M^Flimsey in vain stormed, scolded, mi swore, 
They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. 

Tho last trip, their goods shi|i|ped by the steamer ^ Arago/ 
Formed, M‘Plimscy declares, the bulk of her cargo. 

Not to mention a quiuitity kept from tho rest, 

Sufficient to fill the Ini^st-sized chest, 

Which did not appear on the ship*s manifest, 

But for which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest that they invested 
Their own proper persons in layers and rows 
Of muslins, embroideries, woi*ked under-clothes, 

Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as those; 
Then wrapped in groat shawls like Circassian beauties, 
Gave QOOD-BYE to the sliip, and go-by to the duties. 

Her relations at home all marvelled, no doubt, 

Miss Flora had grown so enormously stout 
For an actual belle and a ^lossiblo bride; 

But the Vniraclo ceased when she turned inbide out, 

And the truth came to light, and the dry good-s beside, 
Wbiebj in spite of collector and Custom-house seuti’y, 

Had entered tbp^ port without any entry. 


And yet, though scarce tlireo months have passed since the day 
This merchandize went, on twelve carts, up Bioadway, 

Tliis same Misa M'ilimscy, of Mu<Ubon-square, 

The last time we met was in utter despair, 

Because she had nothing whatever to wear! 


Notuiko to wear! Now, as this is a true ditty, 

I do not aaserb—this, j''ou know, is hetwe^en us— 
That she’s in a state of absolute nudity, 

Like Power’s Greek Slave, orjfcho Mtklici ’^enus; 

^ But I do mean to say, I have heard her decluvo— 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress. 
Wh ich coat five hunc^d dollars, and not a cent less, 

worth ^ times more, 1 fehould guoss— 

That she hatt' ^ world to wear I 

• * . . 

I should mwition iu^^*'of Miss Flora's 
Tm> Vndred anAftlor mtrad<^m 
I had just'betm ehould lilirow all 

TW rest irk'ih« ithad«, W tli&gracioua bestowal 
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On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections* 

Of those fossil remains which she called ‘ her affectioifs/ 
And that rather decayed, but welhknown work of art. 
Which Miss Flora persisted in styling * her heart ’ 

So wo were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 

Not by moonbeam or starbeiini, by fountain or grove, 

But in a'firont parlour most brilliantly lighted. 

Beneath the gas-fixtui’es wo whispered our love. 

Without any romance, or r^tures, or sighs, 

Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 

It was one of the quietest business traiibactions, 

With a very small spriukling of sentiment, If any, 

And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany, 

On her virginal lips while 1 printed a kiss. 

She exclaimed, as a soi*t of parenthesis, 

And by way of putting me (luito at my ease, 

‘ You know I’m to polka as much as I please, 

And flirt when I like—now stop, don’t you speak,— 

And you must not come here more than twice in the week, 
Or talk to me either at party or ball, 

But always bo ready to come when I calf; 

ISo don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 

If we don’t break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing; but the bargain must bo • 

That, as long as 1 thoose, I am perfectly free, 

For this is a sort of engagement, you see. 

Which is binding on you but not binding oi^me.* 

Well, having thus wooed Miss M'Flim^y, and gained her, • 
With the silks, criuoliAes, and hoops that contained her, 

I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder, 

Afc h*a*>fc, in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its e-^eort by day and by night: 

And it being the week of the Sxuokups’ grand ball— 

Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 

And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe— 

I considered it only my duty to call, 

And sec if Mj^ss Flora intended to go. 

I found her—as ladies arc apt to be found, 

When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell and the visitor’s entry il shesrter 
Than uisual—1 found—I wont say jl<taught^er 
Intent bn the pier-glass, undoubtodli XUeaoing 
To see if perhaps it didn’t need cieanng. ' 

She turned as 1 entered--^** Why, you sinner, 

I thought you went to the Flashers’^dinner 1' 

* So I md,’ I relied, * btjb the dinner •>^alln'*vodi 
And digested I trust, fpe ’tia now nine and more, 
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So boi&g roKwod from that duty, I followed 
Ludiuamni, winch, led me, you see, to your door. 

And now will your ladyship so coodescond, 

As just to inform me if you intend 
Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend 
(AU wh|6b, wh«i I own, I hope no one will borrow) 

To the SrnoKOM’, whoso party, you know, is to-morrow ?* 

The Cair Flora looked up with a pitifol fdr, 

And answered quite pron^tly, * Why Harry, «ao» eier, 

I should like above sm things to go with you there; 

Bat really and teuly—IVe nothing to wear.* 

* Nothing to wear I Go just as you are; 

Wear the dress you have on, and you’ll be by far, 

' I OQgago, tho most bright and partioidar star 

On the Stuckup horizon*—I stopi>ed, for her eye, 
Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 

Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 
Of soom and amazomont. She made no reply, 

But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 
(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 

* How absurd that any sane man should suppose. 

That a lady would go to a ball iu the clothes, 

No matter how fine, that she wears every day !* 

So I ventured again—‘Wear your crimson brocade,* 

(Second turn up of nose)—* That’s too dark by a shado.* 

* Your blue That's too hoary* Your pink’—‘ That's too 

light.* 

* VVear tuUe over satin ’—* I can’t endure white.* 

* Your roBc-coloured, then, the beat of Vhe batch’— 

^ I haven’t a thread of point lace to match.* 

* Your brown moire antique ’—^ Yes, and look like a Quaker;* 

* The pearl-colourcd *—* i would, but that jdaguey dress-maker 
flas had it a week*—Then that exquisite lilac, 

In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock 
(Here the nose took agmn the same elevation) 

* I wouldn’t wear that for tho whole of creation.’ 

* Why not ? It*s my fancy, there’s nothing could strike it, 

As more comm ilfint —‘ Yes, but, dear me, that lean 
Sophronia Stoelrap ha&got <me just like it, 

And 1 wont appear dress^ like a chit of sixt^n.’ 

* Then that splendid pqivle, that sweet Mazarine; 

That suMtb pomt d’aimlle, that imperial green, 

That a^iyfJike tarlemi, that rich grenadine’^ 

* Not one of all which liflt to be seen,’ 

Sbdd thb lady, beeomhig excited and flushed. 

* Then wear, I eaeja Mae d, in a tone which quite crushod ^ 

Opposilaov, * that gorg^us toilette which you ^(ttted 
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Tn Pam last spring, at the i^raad pj^entation, 

Wheit you quite turned the head of the head of the isatiou, 
And by all the grand court wore so veryi muoh coui'tod/ 

The cud of the nose was portentously tipped up, 

And both the bright eyes shot forth indication, 

Ah she burst Upon me with the fierce exclamation, 

1 have worn it throe times at the least^caloulation, 

And that and the most of my dresses aro ripped upl’ 

Hero 1 ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 

Quite innocent, though; but, tauso an expression, 

More striking than classic, ‘ it settled my hash/ 

And proved lery soon the last act of our session* 

^ Fiddlesticks, is it, Sir ? I wonder the ceiling 

Doesn’t fall down and orii&h you—oh, you men liave no feeling, 

ITou selfish, uauatm-al, illiberal creatures. 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers* 

Your stilly pretence—why what a mere guess it is! 

Pray, wliat do you know of a woman’s lu^cessities ? 

1 liave told you and shown you Pvc nothing to wear. 

And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t caro, 

Ilut you do not hcllovo me’ (here the nose wont still higher). 

^ 1 i-upposc if you dared you would call me a luir. 

Our engagement is ended, Sir—yi»s, on the «!pot; 

You’re a brute, and a monster, and—I don’t know whaL’ 

1 mildly suggested ihe words—Hottentot, 

Pickpocket, and cannibid, Tartar, and thief, 

As gentle expletives which might give relief; 

Hut tills only pto^ed as spark to the powder. 

And the storm I liad raised came faster an# louder. 

It blew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed 
To express the abusivn, and then its ^irreax'S 
Were bixiught up all at onco by a torrent of tears, 

And niy last faint, despairing attempt at an ohs^ 
iErvatlou was lost in a tempest of sobs. 


Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my Hat too. 
Improvised on tho crown of the latter a tattoo. 

In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, a« Wordsworth would say; 
Then, without going through the form of a bow, 

Pound myself in the entry—I hardly knew how^ 

On door-step and sidf^walk, past labip-post and square, 

At home and upstairs, in my own my (d^airi 
Pok^ my fe4^ into slippers, mydkpe into blaae^ 

And said to baysetf, as 1 lit my ciga% 

Supposing a man had tho *veiiIth*of p>e Czar 
Of the KussUs to boot, for the rest ef hm days, 

On tba whole, do you tltiuk he would Ipairfi much to spare^ 
If he married a woman with nothing to 
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ihat njgbi, iaUiiig ps4n» that it sliould not bo bruitod 
Abroad»in society, l\e instituted 
A course of inquu^. extensive and thorough, 

On this vital subject, and find, to my horror, 

That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surprising, 

But that there exists the greatest distress 
lu out female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 

Whose unfortimatc victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of ^Nothing to wear.* 

Besearchcb in some of the ‘ Upper Ten’ districts 
Kcveal the most painful and startling statistics, 

Of which let me mention only a few: 

In ouc single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 

Three young ladies were found, all below twenty-two, 

* Who have been three whole weeks without anything new 
Jn the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the lurch, 

Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 

In another large mansion near the same place, 

Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point laec. 

In a neighbouring block there was found, in three calls, 

Total want, lowg-contiuuod, of cameVs-hairshawls; 

And a sutfering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing ncetl of real ermine tippets; 

One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new llussiai* sable; 

Another confined to the house, when its windier 
Than usual, beeffuso her shawl isn’t India. 

Still another, whoso tortures have been most terrific 
Ever since the sad loss of the steamer * PAcn'lc,’ 

In which were iiigulfed> not friend or relation 

(For W'hose fate ^le perhaps might have found consolation 

Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation). 

But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 
Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 

And all as to style most recherche and lurc, 

The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 

And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a sceptic, 

For she touchingly says that this sort of grief 
^ Cajunot find in li^ligion the slightest relief, 

^d l^hilqsophy has not^ maxim to s^^e 
For the victims of su^h iverwlxohning despair, 

But thq saddest by far n all these sm features 
la the itfttbfty practisedppon the creatures 
By hulbsmda and fathc(fs, feal Bluebeards and Timons, 
WbaxJ^at tfie most*touehing appeals made for diaxnonclB 
By th^Pj wiyw and tSieir diaughtos,*^and leave them fbr days 
Uusupplle^ with new jeweliy, fims, or bouquets. 
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Even laugh at th* 

And deride their 
One case of a bride \va;gf Brought to my vi^^, 

Too sad fo^ belief]; hnt alast *twas too true, 

Whoso htisbahd refused, as savage ad Charon, 

To permit her to take more than ten trunks to Sharon. 
The consequence was, that when she got there, 

At the end of three w^ks she had nothing to wear, 
An<Pwhen she proposed to finish the season 
At Newport, the moiistet refused ifut and out, 

For his infamous conduct alleging no reason. 

Except that the waters wej’e good for his gout; 

Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course, 
And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 

But why harrow the feelings by lifting the curtain 
From these sqones of ^"Oe ? Enough, it is certain, 

Has hero been disclosed to stir up the pity 
Of every benevolent heart in the city, 

And spur up humanity into a canter 
To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. 


, , X - \ 

miseries w“hehever they have a chance/ 
demands as us^ess eltravasratioe: 


Wout somebody, moved by this touching description, 
Come forward to-morrow and head a subscription ? 

Wont some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid is. 

So needed at once by these indigent ladies, 

Take charge of the matter? Or wont Peter Cooveb 
The corner-stone lay of some splendid super¬ 
structure, like that which to-day links ms name 
In the Union unending of honour and fame^ 

And. found a new charity just for the care 
Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear, 

Which, in view of the cash which would daily be claimed, 
The Laying-out Hospital well might be named ? 

Wont Stewart, or some of our dry-goods importers, 

Take a contract for clothing our wives and our daughters? 
Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distress^, 

And life’s pathway stlrew with shawls, collars, and dreSses, 
Ere the want of them makes it roupfher and thornier^ . ^ 
Wont some one discover a new CahfoiHia?' ' ' 




Oh ladies, dear Jadies, the rtext suniiy day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway,; 

From its whirl and its bustle, its fafebiod and pride, , 
And the temples of tuade Whi^jK toxier on each grfde, 

To the alleya arid lahe^^ wher0 and CWlt ; 

Their chfidr^ haw ga^beredv thi^r lity h^Ve bUilt u' . 
Where Hunger arid/%ce, lij^ 

Have their to gloolri'^d despw 

Eaise‘Idle’rich, daiid^ dreBsr/aiid"%b Me bHidfered skirt, 


thw<^ thfe' Aitk' ijUiftb- tnfe'nck^y 


aibd’dirt, 
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To the garret, Ta?here •wretobeR, the 3 'oting and tho old. 
Half-starved, asid half-naked, lie crouched from tho cold. 
Sec those skelcton^limbp, those frost-bitten feet, 

« AU bleeding and bruised by tlio sloues of the street; 

Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swdl 
Prom the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor, 
Hear the curses tliat souud like the echoes of Hell, 

As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door; 

Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 
Spoiled children of Fashiow—youVe uotIUug to wear! 


And oil, if perchance there should be a sphere, 

Wliore all is made right which so puzzles us bore, 
Whore the glare, and tho glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die hi tho light of that region sublime, 
Whore the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense. 
Unscreened by its trappings, its shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and tho service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love; 

Oh, daughters of Earth! foolish virgins beware! 

Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear!” 



Art.' II. —Political Priests. 

Minutes of EvUhnee taken before the .Select Committee on the 
Mayo County Election Petition; with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, and Index. Ordered hy the House of Commons 
to be printed, July 15, 1857. 

T he proceedings of the Select Committee of tho House of 
Gonmotis on the Mayo County Election Petition deserve a 
passing 'notice. In the resolutions to which the Committee 
came, unseating tho sitting membcif, an important precedent has 
been established. It has been decided that ecclesiastical inter' 
ferenoe, spiritual intimidati|n in elections, is not only tmoonsti* 
tutionol, but may vitiate « return and fuin the cause which it 
is intended to serve. The i^plioaHon of this precedent will, from 
oiroufQStikjOn^s, dm ohiefly ^nloable in that part of the empire 
whiph hHiC supplied it. tHetioal interference in electioneering 
affairs is Impt mwn on this side the Channel the general good 
taste and tofte oi sooilty. llaroly borne politicid parson will 
display his jblsome ovAtoxf in praise of the Tory candidate for the 
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county on the nomination day, or some dissenting minister 
■will puzzle on a like occasion tbs no-furthor-tlmn-is-nscossary- 
goiug Whig, by posing questions respecting Church-rates and 
Establishments. But black-coats of no shade of politics can veh- 
•ture much beyond this, without incurring the rebuke of public 
upinu))i. The practical use, therefore, of the dcoisiou of the Mayo 
Couimitlee will probably he oouBued ;to Ireland; hut the ” moral 
effect” of it in that quarter of the kingdom may be so important, 
that it deserves inquiry, whether the C4>nolusiou of the Commitleo 
is sufUciently borne out by the evidence produced before them. 
We have no hesitation, for our own part, in saying that it was; 
and our suriirise is not at that decision upon the evidence, hut 
at the coarseness of the maiiageinont on the part of the clerical 
agitators, who could peimit themselve.s to become involved jn 
such damuiug facts as have transpirofl. 

Then, besides the value of the llcport before us, as reoordiug 
the grounds for estahliohing a legal,—a eonsfitutioiial ppeeodeiit, 
it reveals to us what is the chief source of the Irish dilhoulty— 
iu fact what it is all about. 

rdcui-Eoloiiol Higgins first came forwafd for the representa- 
tiou of tluf county of Mayo in ] SoO; he was thou supported by 
Mr. Moore, who prcsnimsl his opinions to coincide with his own, 
and was returned mainly through the iiiHueuce of* the Homan 
Catholic clergy. At that election, as at the last, the interest of 
the proprietors was opposed to the iiifluouoc of the pi’iestliood. In 
IS.Ol arose the agitation relative to the Kcch'skistical Titles Bill, 
which suggested an opportunity of giving a definite shape to Iho 
]irofessions of tbo popular Irish jiarty, and in that year, undev tlie 
sauction of tho Homan Catholic hisliops, a jiarliameutary orgiHiiza- 
tion was set on fool. Tho members of it undertook to hold them¬ 
selves aloof from the great partias in the British Parliament, and 
to refuse any office or patronage from any govomraont whatever, 
n.s n means of obtaining tho repeal of the Ecoleinastical Titles 
Act, and what J)r. M‘llalo calls “just measures of tenant right 
for the poor people. ’ Of thp.Ho measures Colonel iliggijs pro¬ 
fessed himself a warm supporter; and in he was again 

returned for Mayo, as colleague to Mr. Moore, by the same in- 
torest as before, and on tho express understanding that he ■would 
remain in.opposition to any Govemm^t which would not con¬ 
cede the Irish claims. Ih subsequonwy accepting favours from 
ths Govertmient and in not supporting though he voted for, tho 
Tenant Bight Bill,lost the coiffideacenf those who hUd returned 
him, and i!rom having been the popular otmdidate in IbdS became a 
most tmpopukr onem 1857. Tim Committee pressed Dr. M*HaIo 
uunecesahiily on the dietine^on which hi drew in his evidence 
between ^ yoting foi?’ h measure and *' supporting it," a distino* 
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vrhicl)^, wliftteimt :^ay V in-the Hoi^e; Is pei^sctly . 

jjttt^lligiiile an4 si^fioaiit to eVeiybody ouf of iii^yho has^fitse^, 
taW this pains jbq .’^tch Itie conduct of any considerable sS^ioai 
of members; relative to popular measures. Howeverj,r m 
Colonel Higgins went beyoml Mr. Moore in the liberality of bis /, 
(Iri^h); political creed. When ISi/tr. Moore had already cooled 
respeeting tlie Titles Bill, and thought it unwise to disiptsr ffiU 
i^ct ^ SQpn dead and buri6d>: Colopel Higgins' was fw? Wping, • 
up. the, agitation ; and at a meeting, on the subject of tenant right 
he seems likewise to have made Mr. Moore’s hair stand on end, 
by tbe extreme length to which he went on that subject, entering 
into “rather a perilous engagemeut, to let the whole of his pro¬ 
perty at a compulsory valuation, if called upon ;”--ra leap this, in 
Tflpch Mr. Moore was not prepared to follow him. ' 

Colonel, Higgins then was considered to have broken his 
pledges and, to have participated largely in the Treasury patro* 
nage. Ete was supposed, iu dispensing the good things of which 
he the channel, to have preferred the interests of those who 
were originally his opponents to those of the friends to whom he 
owed his seat. So Successful was he imagined to be in bis 
draughts upon the Treasury, that Dr. M'Hale could <hordly be 
witbheld from stating his belief, in tbe crudest way, that all the 
landed men in Mayo who voted for him—plumpers to the nuiur 
ber of 800—did so in the expectation of patronage or place. We 
haye. no means of knowing on what special circumstances was 
founded this reputation, of Colonel Higgins for an almost omni^ 
potent inlluonco. Tlie Committee—wise custodians perhaps of 
tlie honour of tljo House—did not probe into paificulars, but left 
tlm statement of tlie Archbishop's iiupi’ession in its naked exag* 
geration,' Nevertheless, in Colonel Higgins's practical abandon¬ 
ment of, thb cause of tenant right, and in his support of a.ministry 
who ppoh-poohed and cold-watered that question,, was to bo 
found a sufficient r^son why, at tlie election of 1857, bis oppo¬ 
nents and suppojtors should change places with respect to him. 
Every-Catholic proprietor in the county but two is said to; have 
voted for him; and every Catholic priest hut two to have op^sed - 
hrm* « ». 

' s'* • 

; The election for the. county was held on .Monday and Tuesday, 
the'sixth and Seventh of April,'being the Monday and Tuesday . 
in' Passipn' week; the, nonsnatiCu took ^lace at Oastlebm' ' oh tlie 


^1^ %e-U iM^tffinistratqr for Archhihhop M^iiile o| 

piE^sli of ,|Clhn,enaa that is, he represents the. in" 

% cure.e^|^plii>#d hoebunts to hihr foiCjheiemTO|hEiMoS:<>^^, . 
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pftfirfi, 'ffhich form part of that pi'elftto'si incomo. llg wa<i ap- 
^int^ l*y Br. M'Hal© and is removable by him at pleasure. 
On March 16th, it is in evidence, that he briefly addressed Ips 
congregation from tiro altar respecting the coming election, call- 
ing Colonel Higgins a traitor: on the 22ud, at the same chapel, 
he appeal’s quite beside himself, branding the supporters of 
Higgins as blacklegs, and declaring that he would rather vote 
for his Satanic Majesty than for him. On the 23rd March, at 
a meeting of the clergy of the Jiooese of Tuam, Killala, and 
Ach(mry, under the presidency of the Archdeacon, it was resolved 
th<it it was the imperative duty of the priests to recommend their 
flocks, in tlic strongest terms, to repudiate the pretensions of Colonel 
OuBoly Higgins, as an unscrupulous violator of pledges, Ac. 
This placard was signed^ by the Archdeacon and three other 
pricbtH. On the 25th March, in the chapel at Claromorri-s, the 
flev. Teter Morris “ advised his people in very strong terms" not 
to vote for Colonel Higgins, inasmuch us ho was a pledge- 
breaker. Ou tho 29th of the same month tlio Rev. Luke Ryan 
uses language in rel'erenco to tho supporters of Higgins of the 
strangest kind, and wliich we must hereafter quote, as illustruliug 
tho special humours of this election. On the some day, at Bohola 
chapel, the Rev. James Halligan addressed tho congregation, 
deseribmg Colonel Higgins os a traitor and a pledge-breaker. 
His address was so violent, that it provoked a Roman Catholic 
gentleman then present to rise and attempt a reply to him in tho 
cliopt 1 itself. Halligan told the people that tk? clergy were dis¬ 
satisfied with Colonel Higgins, and referred to an episcopal reso¬ 
lution V Inch was found upon tho walls about that time, Which 
nobody drew up—-which lay, without bands, on the table of a Dr. 
McGreol one day, which then made its way to the printer’s without 
any one .sending it, and of which copies were thereupon distributed 
to the priests without any one giving directions to that effect. If 
it was intended to bring home seriously a charge of conspiracy 
against the bishops whose nameu were printed to tliis resolution, 
that port of the case was most negligently prepared on the part 
of tho petitioners. The placard, or rather manifesto, including the 
heading affixed by Dr. McGreaX is as follows 

* 

“ Reople of Mayo!—^Thc voice of the Church now calls upon you to 
do youi duty! Tipperarydias already ppoken. All Ireland now ex¬ 
pects your decision. With one combii^d effort elect your chosen 
c^dldates, <J. H. Moore, JSsq,, and Captais R. W. Palmer* or by j'onr 
apathy p^mit Mr.* Ousely Higgtus to^sn^ i*,* and be for ever dis¬ 
graced ! t Hear the voice of yoUr Venerated bishops, ever your guide 
iu the day of trial.—Resolved, at a meeting cif the bishoM and sovetul 
of the dorgy connected with Mayo, held in Timm, That all the energies 
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the people should bo dixected to the Pejectioa of itfr. Otwely 
Higgins* who has beea unfaithful; and to Ino return of Mr. Moore, 
wIm has bcsen. their h^c»t, faithful, and uncsompromUii^ starter in 
Rtrliawept. . 

(Signed) JonK, Aichhxshop of Taaim»^ 

+ TkOKAS 

+ T. DuaoJJsr. 

+ Jonir McETiifT.” . 

If the proceedings before Committee hod been of the nature of 
a prosecution for libel, the proof of the authorship apd puhheation 
of tins psper would lia^ e broken down. At tho same time tlie read* 
ing of it in the chapels of the diocese on Sunday, Match SOlh, 
end tho public nppearnnee of it without contradiction, would be 
sufficient to produce a moral conviotion that “ tho Churoli" liad 
spoken. Now, there was an active, influential, and shrewd person. 
Sir Richard O’Donnell, amongst tho supporters of Colonel Higgins. 
At this conjuncture, he put foitli the following broadside• 

“ People of Mayo! —Bev are of the false and slanderous Icttiurs and 
placarils that are being disseminated among you, purporting to be 
signed by soroo of tbc“ Catholic bishops, but are in reality foi^d! 
Instruments I! and the petty and miserable contrivances of a weak 
and avowed enemy of the people of Mayo!!—B. A. O’DoifiiiBLL.” 

Wc beg pardon heaitily should wo misinterpret this proceeding 
of “ the litUc baronetbut we siininso lum to have whi.spemd to 
himself thus:—^If my placard is unanswered^ suspicion will attach 
to the bishops' manifesto, and it will lose its weight; if, on the 
other hand, tho antluinticity of the hishops resolution is ackuow- 
led^d, we may make use of it on petition. The priests rose to 
his fly in the following rejoinder:— c 

** Having seen a placard posted in this town (Castlebar) and ueigh> 
bourhood, bearing tbc signature R. A. O’Donnell, denying the au¬ 
thenticity of a resolution adopted by tho Archbishop of I\iam and 
the B]i«hops of Killala, Achoury, and Galway, we beg to state that we 
hold in our possession the autograph of the following document, and 
tliat we vouch for its authenticitj. We remain your oh^ent seryauts, 

(Signed) RicuAan Hosrr, Homan Catholic Curate. 

Pa,tkick OafiEir, Roman Catliolic Curate. 

IlEKBr CAuan, Homan Catholic Ourata.” 

At all .eients, the hislupps* proclamation was used ns it was 
originally intended. Thijb, at Mace Cliapel on the gOlh March 
we flad ,'tiie Rev. hli’. C^oimell, the curate, referring to it 
hating illgned* by bishops against ond of the candidate, 
who therefore “ he a*Yory had monand be only hopes 
tba4 bis voters,will back sulb from Balliniob© on the polling 

daji But "'as ■the elcbtion approaches, the BcV. Peter Conway 
becomes tho hero of the clerical party. (Ju Sunday, the SOui 
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March, itThia csha^el at Sallinrober a wi^ess, who hyide a note 
of his "words, deposed to bis denooaemg cufse of God upon 
every one who vo^ for Colonel Higgins.* On the ftth April 
he declared that Higgins had "sold Ms country, his body, and 
his soul.” BalhuKroe,. Father Conway’s parish^ is one of the 
polling places, and naturally one of the centres of excitement. 
After the condhsion of the service and -the extra address, the 
reverend fother dedres his flock to meet him at a neighbouring 
hotel, where ho fotther addresses thamob from a window. , The 
same afternoon are entering the town under an escort, to be ready 
for the next day's polling, about 130 voters from Olaremorris, in 
the interest of Colonel Higgins. The hotels of the rival candi¬ 
dates appear to have been situated in the same lane, nearly 
opposite each other; there was some delay in opening the gate 
of their hotel tor Higginses men, and being thrust back by this 
obstacle and by some of their opponents in front, they were 
detained in a heap under the stable-yard wall of the hemse occu¬ 
pied by their antagonists. This wall was quickly mounted foom the 
inside by the priest and his party. “May my curse as a priest, and of 
the Church, and ofthe people, be upon you if you vote for Colonel 
Higgins," says he to the Higgins men underneath him; and the 
“ Amen” follows from liis own congregation in a shower of 
stones. At this time— 


“ Young Mr. Bourke, who had some other voters on a jaunting-car, 
got off his horse, and ^he said, ‘ I will take care of my men and bring 
them in,’ and he took the horse by the head. H»was a young gentle¬ 
man who had some votm with him who were also pelted. Mr. Bourke 
pulled out a pistol, and he said, ‘ 1 am determined if any man flifigs a 
stone at my men, I will giv$ him the contents of this pistol,’ pointing 
it to where Mr. Conway was, and he very quickly disappetwed.”— 
lieport, p. 8. 


Oh 1 Queen of Heaven, const thou not shed some of thy fendw- 
ness- into the bj-oast of this thy worshipper, whose Ups v^ere a little 
while ago reciting thine own “ dolours” and thepa^on of thy Son 
—^now foil of cursings ?* Oh! great saints in glory, look down on 
this tonsured man fumbling among the stones for a murderous mis- 
sivo, with the baud ^hioh shoufd be raising before the eyes of tho 
jieople foe,Mysterious Presence—and playing ho-peep behind the 
wall with foe pistol of a son of his own Church. Qh! Peter and 
Paul,, and .Linus and Cl^tus, is this re^y a. branch firom your 
stem ?-r-4s this &mt 0m the somq vkih w'Mch .bbre the ascetic 
Benedict, and fofe holy and s^ntly Borromeo, and 

the mystic T)d Safos ? .. Oh ! sniife of the %fo'fol, ei^ecting your 
hour of release. . yoOT wail¬ 
ings drowned are they 

in the ^n of-ofoer^^ijaaaf ^foer ori^. 7 . Too busy are hoW 
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tboiie hanjjs and knees to employ themselves in prayers apd 
spci^oes fPr hastening the time of yonr refreshment. 

The two priests seleeted for especial reprobation by the com* 
iblltce are this Bcv. I’eter Conway and the Bev, Litko Eyan. 
TheydistingnishedtliomselvespartictilarlyindifiPercntdcpartmonts. 
They had indeed numerous coadjutom, and were neither of tliem 
altogether wanting in the acoomplishmont for wliich the other 
was peculiarly eminent. Conway can denounce from tho altar 
ns well as Byan; and Eyw, as well as Conway, can shake his 
list in the faces of adverse voters. Still, Conway is greatest at 
the head of his mob; and Byan’s flowers of eloquence, when ho 
is addressing his congregation from tho steps of the altar, are 
tinged with the richer colours. Conway presents a remarkable 
personification of tho church militant: his mapeeuvres show 
a real strategical genius;—^he is perfectly alive to the importance 
of intercepting and destroying the enemy’s supplies;—he knows 
when to meet an inferior with a superior force face to face, and 
disperse or crush it—when todovise afork through which his adver- 
saries shall run the gauntlet;—ho understands the value of breast¬ 
works and intrenchments, and that tho fire upon a column cross¬ 
ing his own front is most etfectnally delivered when its head has 
passed—^then npon Us flank and rear, pour in the flight of stones 
winged with curses,—Sujuo/Ojdi^*7c Xtw<r/;uovc dpac. Conway, on 
the one hand, is strongest in the temporal arm, Byan in tho 
wielding of the spiriturd powers. They are nearly equally pro¬ 
fane, while Byan is incomparably the most filthy. Conw ay in 
his placard invokes the name of the sweet Virgin Mother from 
whom be himself received his commission!—tho powers of heaven 
are at his bidding. Byan, at least in imagination, and for the pur¬ 
pose of significant comparison, can evoke even from the couscorated 
floor the master-bpirit of Evil. The evidence of what passed in the 
chapel of Kilmcna on Sunday, 2>iud ilarch, is too striking to be 
omitted, t\Jthough, such is its coarseness that some apology is 
re([uire<l for reproducing it. Kilmcna is a parish, us we said, 
belonging to the Archbishop himself, and the priest who repre¬ 
sents him in tho cure of it is called his “ administrator.” Wo 
should suppose he would ho a picTted person,, a “show ” man, one 
after the Archbishop's own ideal, tofws teres atqiie rotund us —a 
round man in a round bole. When mass was ccmchided on the 
Sunday now referred to, the a^lministrutor read out from tho 
altar of tho freel^lders of tho parish, commenting upon 

each na^as nc went on land appending to tho mention of any one 
likely .tl^Ote for Colonel Ifiggins, such significojii descriptions 
as “ blackleg|^black. sheep.” 

** Well, now,.Sifter he had read the uames, appending, aa yon say, 
gome .commentitty to every name of those voters whom he thought 
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Archhishop Hrjjalc, 

would vote for Colonel did he say anything about Colonel 

Jiigginb?—He said that Colonel Higgins had sold then^ and the 
country; and pointing from the altar to tho ^ody of the chapel, he 
said if the Hevil came up there, he would vote for him in preference to 
Colonel iiiggins,*^— qf J. McLaughlins Report, p. 161. 

Ill the ferttno chapel tho same person plBciatod on the follow¬ 
ing yundny, and Ihe subject of the election was ugain tukeu up 
in tho addles from the altar. He smd ** the curse of God would 
come down upon any voting against his country and his country’s 
causo, and voting lor Colonel Higgins was doing so;" that “if 
they were dying he ^yould tot give the rites of the Church to any 
voting for Colonel Higgins." He desired tho congregation to 
keep their eyes upon Uie black sheep: he would brand them— 
ho would mark thorn for hlb;" “he would bhave them and tjko 
tlie skin off;" and what Kc would ubc in tho process of shaving 
can only further be hinted at, by suggesting to classical readers 
tho remembraneo of tho dream of Mundane, and to non-classical 
ones a passage in ihc adventures of Gulliver in Ulliput. It is 
in evidence, that when this dirty tnetaphor was made use of there 
was a large congregation jn’cscnl, and rcb 2 )ectable females in the 
chapel. 

Now, it may be thought that these and some other outbreaks 
on the part of the ]Mayo priests are, alter all, venial eccentricities, 
nmiiifestations of peculiar temperaments, for which their Church 
is not to bo held responsible, ivliich can have met with no sanction 
Irom Ihcit ecclesiastical superiovb. The sokition of this doubt 
will perhaps be bought for in the ovidcnco of Dr. MTIalc—evi¬ 
dence expected and listened to with tho greatest curiosity and 
interebt—ovidcnco, howevei', which cannot bo perused without 
('viremo aurprise and disappointinont, by any who hope to find 
in it a vindication of tho archbishop himNclf and of the ecclesi¬ 
astics. Wc need make no observation on the difficulty oxpa- 
ricnood by counsel in obtaining direct answers to his queations. 
Ortain results emerge from that examination, from the pas¬ 
toral which is acknowledged, from tho placard, or portion of n 
placard, issued with the bishops* signatures in reference to the 
election, and from*, the fact ot no episcopal censure or rebuke 
liaving followed upon any of tbe conduct of tho priests since the 
tenuination of the election. Briefly stated, tho chief result is 
tliis,—that for a landlord to influence his tenants vote is an 
unholy interference with the rights of conscience, for a priest to 
influence the votos of his flock is a le^gitimate guidfog of their 
consoienoes; toatahint of ejectm^ton the part of a landlord 
is a vile persecntion> ibat ^>randing as black she^ among the 
flook, Of threatening with Everlasting pWitiem, is a fair and 

[Vol LXVIIL No. OJCXXir3--N>w Sbsibs, Yol. m No. II. B B 
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|«oper excise o£ the spiritual function. The Jamdloi-d is to he 
pemittod tib ree^e his rent:— 

“ To the rents they^arc a fair claim; and daring the brief interval 
of a resj>ite from ^eir destitution -which the tenantry now oiyoy, they 
have proved their punctuality in the payment of roots, by no means 
too moderate, that no people ate more alive to the justice which is due 
to tl»ir landlord*. There, tbesn, their elaiine, as fiu: ns right, or a 
eaerdve enifbteemeKt of a fandeS right is concerned, should eeaso.”— 
Beport, p. 28-i!. j 

})at while tho peasant could not “ in case of doubt consult a 
worst) casuist than his landlord,” “ he cannot in case of doubt 
get better advice than his clergyman’s"—p. 215. Tho pastoral 
indeed convoys to the clergy some truly apostolic admonitions 
as .to their conduct during the election: they ore enjoined " to 
deport themselves with the wisdom becbnfing their holy station," 
“ to inculcate quiet forhearanco upon the people,” ** to breathe 
forth from the sanctuary the calm and holy spirit of peace over 
the troubled waters!” The electors, it is hoped, will not fail to 
remcmlier, that AvhiLst they are struggling for the assertion of 
tboir rights, thoir clergy, far from mingling in llio stormy scenes 
of a contested oloetion, much less marshalling and exciting one 
party against tho other, are “ breathing forth from the sanctuary 
the calm and holy spirit of peace over the troubled -waters,”—“ are 
engaged in hirctching out their hands in jirayor for the success 
of religion and social order,”—“ are imploung tho Almighty that 
liot, and intoxication, and bribery .should not bring down His wroth 
upon tho land235).* But-this pastoral receives far more 
light^from the facts which have transpired in the course of this 
inquiry than it throws upon them. There is of course to bo met 
-W4-rii, in the testimony of witnesses hetore the committee, tho usual 
con-tUct of negative and positive recoilectioii, in some cases a 
coiillict ftven of positive depositions; but there can be no reason- 
uble doubt on which side tho proponderanco lius, and tho com- 
mittoc, not going so far as they might have done, gave a reason- 
abio verdict on the -«’holo. No party seems to have desired to 
drive tho archbishop into a onrner; and bo was suffered to slip 
out of responsibility for the acts ot his subordinates, and to plead 
lurf ignorance of proceedings on the part of Ms clergy, 

which are notorious to the world. The affectation was edifying, 
whereby this titukr dignitory assumed the reserve of a Lenxi 
Chaucettor Lord Chief Jusrice; end sheltered himself bcMnd 
a mysriHo^g^n" -wMoh k iplerated, for the safce^ of- public conve* 
nieneq, iin ^ minister of the crown.* We must read the bishops' 
manin^ an# the pa^^oral by the ]^ght of the proceedings of 
tlie i whioh have been subjected, so fat* as we know up -to 

the nreseafe hoot to no cononio^ or personal animadversion eu 
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the part of aaporior, because, forsooth, they hare not com© 
before him oJ/ieiaUy —because uo complaint has been matle to 

Jiim. * , 

The fourth and Afth resolutioas of the Comiaitlee -were as 

follows:— ^ 

** i, That unilue inflacnoe and spirituai intimidation prcrailcd to a 
von^idorahle extont at the last election for the county of Hayo. 

“ 5. That in the exercise of such undue infiuenuo and spiritual in- 
timidalion the Bev. Peter Qomoay and the Tlcv, LuJee Ztj/an were so 
prominently active that the committee deem it their duty specially 
to report their conduct to the House, in order that such steps may bo 
token as may scorn to the House to be proper and necessary." 

The House wi'>ely took no stops to raise tho clerical agitators 
to the rank of martyrs. ,Even tho J louse of Commons is power- 
loss against superstitious terrors. Uniil education and inter- 
rourhc with tho more enlightened portions of the empire shall 
have dispersed some of tlio grosser forms of supernatural fears, 
the jwople cannot he emancipated from tlie dominion of their 
pnests. The unscrupulous, and at tho baiue tunc offectual 
manner in Mhich those fears wore pr'tctispd upon, may ho scon 
in the ovideuoo of Fehiii Breunun. He uas disposed, apparently 
of his own iiocord, to vole for Colonel Riggins When the 
pnests canvassed him he said he would not go to the polling 
until he had his master’s orders—that he would go Avherever his 
master ordered Jiua—^that if iti\as .a thing his master was not 
against, ho wonld like to vote for ]\lr Higgiwi." He was brought 
up reluctantly by the piiests, Prondergn‘t, M'Gec, Ooughlan, and 
Coyne, to the polling at Rwinford, telling them tb.xt he Bad as 
yet no orders from Ins niaster—that if ho did vote he would veto 
ior Colonel Higgms. < 'oaxing and cajoling were inelfectual, but 
Jireunnu’s eanvassers could do more than coax and cajole—they 
could open the doors of tho bottomless pit. The witness iji as 
anxious to express himself to tho committee as delicately as he 
could; he thought tho {.ubjeot serious, and the humour of his 
examiners not in keeping with it. " They said if I would vote 
lor Mr. Higgins, that my pouJ would not be in a rigid spot when 
5 would go to the other world, f need not mention any more 
about it.*' Tt required some pressure from the chairman to* ex¬ 
tract from the witness tlip word itself, which fashionable preachers 
do not mention to ears polite, but Which these fiends, fire or 
six of them, hissed into the eats of the poor Irish ^mplctou, to 
deter him fipom Votyig as his mastjpr wisfjod and his inclination 
prompted: and so he voted fut^idoore and Palmer. It is scarcely 
worth saying a word as to. Ihe^y. Mt. oan^*—what use he 

made of it, whethe* it wsro an thdidt as Jndge Buller's thumb, 
and who did or did not see hhsi plying it Oh «dl hands it is 

% 
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aokwwlfcdged, by tboso who know anything abotit Ireland, that 
the priest’s horsewhip is a legitimate instrument for the chastise¬ 
ment of his flock whch tlu'y need coneotion. 

There are not, however, wanting signs of an effectual moral re- 
fcistance to this domination of Llio priests, on part of the more 
independent and the better odneated ot llitir ow n communion. Mr. 
Joseph Bonrke, the sight of whoseperauaderso etieotuivlly cleared 
thw wall of (hldea’s yard, is esidently not a pereon to he intimi¬ 
dated by a priest. Mr. Biohal'd rrendorgnst, likewise a Bomnn 
Catholic, a retired solicitor since many years, and well acquainted 
witli tho habits and feelings of the people, the same who gives us 
the Irish text of the curse against Higgins — "Molooth gho 
lioggus Molocth nphulbid gogninal elbech a veris voter gnr 
Higgins,"—testifies that the denunciation-, of the jiriest Conway, 
though intended to overawe tho voters, “ detidedly excited a 
feeling of disgust in some of them with w bom he had been in 
communication.” Mr. .Tames I’mich, a loaded proprietor in 
Mayo, and of the same Church, “ conceived, as a tayman,’' that 
Conway’s language in the chapel of Jl illuirobe, on April 5th, 
reloti\e to Higgins and Ins suppoiters, was “in a vciy awkwaul 
part of the seivice—it was immediately alter the communion;’’ 
^ and he desenbes bis gesture and a<tion, whou thus delivoiing 
himself at the altar in his siu-crdotal robes, ns “ quite unbecoming 
wbat n clergjmnn ought to linvo pursued." Mr. Cnffin, a soli¬ 
citor, and agent in the interest of Colonel Higgins, brought some 
freeholders into Balimrobe on tho morning ol the same Sunday: 
Conway intruded himself into Monahan’s (Higgins s) hotel, and 
cudeaVonred to pnrsundo these men to go to mass. The men were 
afraid, as Well they might be; hut ]\Ir. Oiiftiii, a Bomnn Catholic 
himself, does not seiuple to lenioik to tho pnest, “ I considor 
that your asking these mcai to go to muss merely a pietext for 
olectioneoring purposes" Mr. Bnuaid M'Manus, a magistrate 
for tlie county of ilajo, and a person of great local influence, 
attending chapel at Bohola on March 29th, even replied to tho 
iiivectne uttered by priist Halligan against Colonel Higgins; a 
fiecboldcT, Ambrose Lavin. present at the scene, though Im never 
bcioio saw a layman stand up and inten-upt a dcigymnn in bis 
addifess at tho altar, seems to tliink the occasion justified the 
inletruption. More important even is^ tho CMdenco of John 
Hannpn, a former in the county. Billing the election he had, 
taken refiigo in the house of one Hopkins, a car-keeper in 
Oa8tlt>biior;,J'8tber Hosty and father Caliill^ tho priests of his 
own pttrif^,jCfi»me in as be is Ukjng his breakfast. They canvass 
him; he»5f»y)» he shall^ote for Hitmins; Hosfy threatens to 
call four chapels and “ announce ’ Mm from the 

altar of^Od |n wh chapel. Cannon galls Hopkins to witness. 



Wily©3S]Mr/Hopkiiii’s-^if he calls me out^jiiia destroy* 
my’ehktaotor io the -presfeh^e of a' flock os eongfeegationi' 1, will- 
Iteke ou action against himi” , And-.when leather Cahill said, 

■ fiivthef, lie -wouM plake aa' ekaiKiple of; Kim if he' did not vote 
' for Mooio and'Palmer, he was even .bold enough -to appeal to 
'God as above the priest,,—“T ioiil him that God had nio're power 
. than hi™-'* Then Mu. John Martyn is a witness, on- the side of 
the ^tting member, and is called" to. netitralijfe by negative evi- 
dertbd,’as fiir ok*'passible, the posittve depositions an the other 
side; h'e’cuimot recollect Father^(’onway saying anything about 
(/olonbl Higgins from the altar of the chapel in Ballimobo on 
the-Sundays before tlio 5th April; but his examination reveals 
the- necessary effect of estrangement and recalcitration which is 
prodnOed in the feelings gf those wlio witness those altar speOalies# 
who may, each one in his turn, become the subject of them. 

“10,217, Is it.usual—^ifl it so usual that these things should bo 
talked about, and so on, at the altar, that you do not remember, or 
W'ould it have struck yoiir attention ?—It is, unfortunately, too iisufd 
for priests to allude tg private mattei-s; it is too much so, but I camiot 
recollect. 10,2-l!8. You yourself have complained, have you not, to 
Dr. MTBfalc of personal denunciation against yourself?—1 did not 
complain: I wrote Dr. M'Hale an angry letter. 10,219. As to a 
personal attack upon you by a priest during the service Pr-T-Yes, 
10,250, What was the result ?—The result was that it all ended m 
■simhe''—JSvidenoeflf Mr. J. Martyn.. 

The hope of some better state of things the priest-ridden 
portions of Ireland depends on the extension of education oiid 
enlightenment throngh increased intercourse with the mor^ civi¬ 
lized parte of the kingdom. The material from which the rank 
and file of the sacerdotal array is recruited i.s at present totally ia- 
•capahle of distinguisliing between a direct moral obligation, and hu ^ 
<6hligaiidn derived through the authority of the priests,-!—between 
a sin in the. sight of God and an offence incurring the displeasiire of. 
the spiritual master. One Pat Hanley, a nailer, living at Gaatle- 
har, hpt' nbt a vbter, was retained with a score of others as a 
mbbsihah' and shonter on the fji'de of Colonel Higgins. He Was to 
have flyfe shiliin'gs d dayfor his servicSs—two sMIKn-gs and'sixpence 
ddWEtj.oitd two shillings and sixpence at the termination of tlte 5lec- 
. tirin'. iOf riohrse' the first thing he did wds to ge^drunk with' his 
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bittt takies so oatli i^aiost porter; aud lie liad ialieni 

pledge for tuveive^monfehsi kept it for eteven. WeM, after tbe^ 
elp^m has been over abont a month he has his (jnalms—it id 
for '‘sermons and sodfl'water.” He gees nj> to thd* 
coftvettt in CiwtlfibRi* “ to get forgiveness for bmng a Higgins- 
inmi." At Castlebar there is a convent, and at his neqae^ th»’ 
reverend mother administered tlio pledge to him for a pionth 
against whisky, and advised him as to “ getting forgiveness.’* 
ShO sent him to Father Ho<y, and Father Hoety forgives him 
for being ft Higginsman on comhtton that he goes to confoss; so- 
ho goes to confession and “ gets penance for being a Hi^ins- 
mon,” “ to fast for three Fridays and one week, and say prayois." 
Greater, evidently, was the sin of being a Higgmsmau than the' 
fidn of being drunk. 

““Viras that forgiveness for having got drunk and kicked up a row, 
or was it for having been a Higginsman ?—Both; specially for being 
a liigginsnian. Are you sure of that ?—Yes; that was what 1 be¬ 
lieved ; I believe that, because I was a Higginstnan, I wanted to get 
foigiveuess. You thought it was wrong ’r — Yes.” (12,269—12,261.) 


Thus this mani^ absolutely incapable of distinguishing between 
the moral sin of drunkenness and the sin of angenng the priests 
by voting for Higgins,—of tho two he considers the latter as 
most rcqnhnng pardon. No endeavour is made by tlie reverend 
mother, by the pariah priest who knows liim, or by the strange 
clergyman who receives lus confession, to (ulighten this dark 
understanding. In<t,piid of clearing up to him liis obhgation as 
a Christian man to bo “temperate in all tliines,” his spiritual 
guides biy trap? for his feeble conscience, encourage hnn to 
liampA' himself with gratuitous pledges’ and delusive oaths, pre¬ 
tend to bar the act of sin, but do not attempt to qniekou the 
. moral sense or enlighten the moral perception. If, for the sake 
of Ms “ order," and for the dominion which it now oxercisps, the 
priest desires to retain Ins vassals in this kind of moral subjuga¬ 
tion,—^if, engaged iu this kmd of ambition, be is brought into con¬ 
flict with our constitutional order and the laws of the i»nd,(^so for 
fts IS absolutely necessary their supremacy must be vindicated. 
Btit the refoody is not to be sought in pnnisbiAent, If the priest 
Is'ftTt enemy fo social order and to the forms of the constitution, 
TOO'wflteolmos^r wiU be found their most scrvicoabie ally. And 
it!»the of the proprietors, in the highest as well as idle 

lowest SfffV, difoise among tiie people, whose relations wihh 
*' now hostile .and xuiuatnml, that enUghfomnent 
4rh happy ^to enjoy tnemselvos,—to insmonthrir 
df shpeern^d the education of &eir depftndent^i, and 
tiud education a strong pnteiieai and Iteetdiur 
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" difibttUy" which hasi irefealed itself in these proeeedings 
is in A^reftt degree a priestly <xae, hut not, properly speaking, a 
rei^^us one; it is not a Boman Catholic question—neiilK'r a 
Bomo^ one not a Catholic one. It is not a Boman one, ibr \he 
proceedings oj^ Atohbishop M'Hole and his priests may counteract 
seriously the policy of the Boman oonrt. That is a central power, 
einiraiQg an umTorsal and uniform sway; these ore provincial 
vagaries arising oat of nu attempt at a provincial centralization— 
at a provincial self-govemmont, and endangering the allegiance to 
llujir Church ol a olasb of lauded men whom Borne, for obvious 
reosoms is always anxious to attach. Nor is this a Catholic ques¬ 
tion—meaning by that expression, a question in which thopeenliar 
doctrines coll^ Catholic are essentially mixed up. The doctiine, 
fur instance, of transubstantiation, Uie belief in purgatory, .the 
honour paid to the “ Mother of God,” were in no way at stake in 
this election- And if the oiiponents of Colonel Higgins have been 
pwmouncud by a commUtee of the House of Commons to have been 
guilty of outrage and intimidation, and ol‘ the exercise of various 
undue mtlnoncos, there is no pretence of any connexion between 
tliosc peculiar dootriuos and this alleged misconduct Teter 
Oonvyoy, indeed, endeavoured in a placard or two to raise a shout, 
as it were, for the Great Dinna of the Ephesians; hut it was evi¬ 
dently throughout a content for priest and not for creed. Distinctly, 
thoro was no connexion, eithoi natural or accidental, between the 
(loot! tnes of the Romish ('hnich and the peltings in the streets of 
Clftiviuorns and Rallinrobc. 'I’liough wo may conceive those doc- 
ti'iiies to be founded upon trtulitional delusions, or to be phantasms 
of im.iginntion ant) sentiment, tiieic natural tendency and efibet is 
not to nntate but to awe," to soften, and to restrain. Historically 
they have grown in paii out of exaggerated piety, out of unrea¬ 
soning emotion, but lustoricall) and practically there have always 
gathered round them th(> gentlest, kindliost feelings of the pro¬ 
fessors of the Uoniisli fcutli. They have no tendency to divide 
housaholds nf>r to cause tenauts to stone their htndlonls, or land¬ 
lords to point pistols at the heads of tlicir priests, la other parte 
of Ireland, ■where like* feuds prevail to those which havo been so 
strikingly revealed in Mayo, they may bo much embittered -by 
tile worlqpg up into them of the religious difTerences bei'^eea 
Bouanist Protosiani. But Mayo makes knovm to us that 
is an “ Irish difficulty'’ quite dmtinci icom the religious;— 
k ifi an l«i^ one, not a Boman or a Catholic one. „ 

»Neither is thik a stiugglo of Ireland against ihe Vropito—tim 
ory h not Ireland for the Irish, but'fer a section of the lmh; the 
qtuarr^ ia not Irish ag^^sk English, IriA Mifnr 

yfti8,'lhs.^fentest, ^epyies^ are f^mnhst on oftn dMn <*f 

a oontoH between tite eeoteaiistiicstd hnd rivil poiirure i Dr. 
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is not au Atabtose nor on A'Bcckett, he is an archiepis* 
copal Oracchns. The whole question is agrarian,**~a question of 
transference of propitty in whole or in ptu’t, in winch the priests 
act on. the side of those from whom they are sprung, giving no 
uncertain warning to tho others—^to the squirearchs, tiiat they, 
Only hold by safferance what they consider to ho their own. 

Those who are old enougli to remember a generation of priesto 
in Ireland, of foreign extraction, or foreign bred, draw compa* 
risoUs by no moans to the advantage of the priest of to-day, who 
is of native material and of native manufactiun. The St, Onicr 
ecclesiastic is described as liaving been a well-bred person, not 
busying himself with matters which did not oouoern his profes¬ 
sion ; a welcome guest, as any other gentleman would be, at the 
tabjc of his squire, whether J^man Catholic or Protestans, and 
on friendly terms moreover with the Protestant rector. He was 
the priest of all ranks, ns ho ought to be, not the priest of one, , 
And if it be thought that naturally and properly the ecclesiastic 
should be tho special friend of the poor people, that may be true; 
but he will not be so eflectiially, nor to any good purpose, if ho 
partakes of their exclusive prejudicos, and is either unwilling to 
dispel their delusions, or incapable of doing it. One of those 
delnsions is that of tenant right. 

Undoubtedly landed property is Ibc creation of law, and tho 
State is the lord paramount of all the land in the kingdom. All of 
it is held, tacitly or expressly, subject to the service and the needs 
of theosKumunity aUargo. And by virtue of this paramount lord- 
ship, not only over corporate property, eleemosynary properiy, 
ecclesiastical pi'operty, but also over tbal vriiiuh is called private 
property-~which private persons hold immediately of the State, 
lyithout any express declaration of the conditions of tenure, and 
which they are permitted to transmit to purchasers and heirs, 
without formal admissionsby virtue of this paramonnt lord* 
ship, in great emergencies, and for the sake of the generid benefit, 
the State might resume, or encumber with public services, any 
lands which are held in private hands. But tliough the State 
^gbt thus, in the public interest, deal with the land, in whole or 
in 'part, the property in which is its oWn creation, it would not ho 
JUwth^ it should alienate or encumber it in order merely to n 
np^j^bntion; nor that wi^ A view to a theoretical equaliKa* 
it uhonld take from one for the sake of giving to another. 
Ot hniHk at it in another light. Subject to the pai'amount lordahip 
Afready 'of, it is the true wigdom of a Stath to leave all con* 

mah tmd man fb be regulated aocordiugto their ovm 
will—to the sjjontnneoue vslpatioxui which they set npon 
tiiO 'they totlSio. Contracts relative to Imid and its 

tises shotild he laft'as Sfree as contracts relative to ali othear things. 
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Nay, it wonld bo impo^aiblo for the State, without the most griovou? 
uiischxef, to prevent the acoraiiig of that surplus value of laud wltioh 
IS eallud rent to a person who has posaessiv^ tiilo to laud, hut 
willing to transfer the leave to cultivate it. Or further, if it mvo 
possible, and deemed right*as an experiment, to give existing 
tenants of land n definite beneficial interest in it as against their 
landlords, this would only be arbitrarily to divide the value d*f its 
fee—it would be to creato over again a kind of tenure possessiug 
nil the evils of copyhold with none of^its advantages. Jt may be 
very seductive to the actual tonants to liold out to them that, by au 
arbitrary act of the legislature, they shall become copyholders of 
inhf'iitanoe as agwnst their hincllords;—very seductive to a priest¬ 
hood, that lliey should exercise the power of stewards, fixing fines 
and rents, keeping the rolls, and rogiilatmg the admissions to 
tenures of this new creation ; but it re([uires little thought to 
foresee that all tlic evils attending the system of middlemen would 
reappear iu their worst forms, if tenants could become irremovable 
at a compulsory valuation of rent; that the door ^vould be opened 
to all kinds of frauds, anti to the eventual vuin of properties, if im- 
provoinonts could be elfeoted and saddled upon laud by the tenant, 
without eonseiif of the landlord. Iu ordinary cases, sahicient powers 
exist by means of well-known legal forms, cither, for instance, 
by a lease for a term, or by agreement to compeusute for unex¬ 
hausted improvements according to a scale agreed upon, for doing 
justice between an improving tenant and the owner of tho soil. 
In Englaud facilities aie given by recent Acfj) to »>hnrgetbe iube- 
rittmco with a proportion of tho moro costly improvements, in the 
Cftsc of settled estates; and if these acts do not extend to Ireland, 
they Lould be made to do so without rnunmg into recent Irish 
delusions respecting tenant right. It is excusable, perhaps, that 
those whom l)r. M'Halo calls poor men ’ should clamour for a 
while for a spoliation of their landlord'^ interest to their own 
advantage; especially wlien the guides of their eonscienoes, in¬ 
stead of pointing opt the injustice of the demand, encourage them 
in tho imagination that it is their right. And some oxoueo m»y 
oven bo made for the priesthood itself in its encouragement of this 
olamour* because, •recruited from the peasantry, it sylnpathizas 
esiicoially with their apparent interests,’ and is imbqed with ttieir 
prejudices. Aud the priests feel that, if the cloimy of tenant right 
could bo ostublisUcd, they thomselvos would virtually be tho dis* 
poMsn 'of* the land in the Homan Ua^ioKo parts of Jrobind. 
Kvid<Aitly, then, 'this is an agrarian, and uot a religibus dispute, 
td bo dtfteuiained noli by ihaologioaf oyntcoversy, but by reference 
to 'fou»d priaoiples of eoonomy.J ' 

Ife eonmgding Abie brief uojsioo of,,an ynpoitaot.decision of the 
Mayo Elaetbn Oommittce> and tn oongm^latlng oureetybe thot 
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jltt&tice w«s doBe by jt to the constitution nini tbe oounby, wo Binat 
»f«eithdb|3 express'-bnr convicfelptf, tbftfr similar . qusatioBs-.ought 
Aot to bo tried by ttte House of Commons itself. , -The prittileges 
'bf that Hoame grew up : privileges against the Crown. The 
time was, when tlie Crown could hot be trusted, even in the 
Courts. But the privileges of the House are now retained as 
agaTnst the people. 'I'he Courts are now, in fact, the people’s 
Couits, Courts of the State, of the whole body politic, and tliey 
should be the sole executoc^of all laws-^tUe tribirnals for the trials 
of all causes. They are at least as exempt i’rom the influence of 
the Chwn as tliey are from that of ibo House. An uneonstitu- 
tional interference with the Courts of Judicature is even less to 
be apprehended on the part of the Crown than on the part of tlie 
Commons. Hkloreovev, coinchlenoes occur to everyone's recollection 
in which divisions of committees have happened to follow' the side 
most, favourable to the political interests of the majority. Wo are 
therefore bound to suppose that it would be a heartfelt relief to 
tbe members of that honourable House, not to have to servo on 


these occasions. Those who do not know the extreme scrupu¬ 
lousness, delicacy, and sensibility which is generated by the very 
nir of the House in the breasts of its members, may impute to 
tbom tlie paity-serving spirit which, alas, is the too common cha- 
raetpristic of ordinaiy men out of doors. The deci.sions of a Court 
constituted expressly for the purpose of trying all election peti- 
.tions, w'ould he unitbnn as well as uuiinpcudialle, and would 
set at libert}' the .services of members of tlie noms-e, who cannot 
at the same time be sitting ou nn election commitice and apidying 


theinwilvca to their duties as legi.slators. 


Candidates, electors. 


and agents, w'oiild soon learn the limits of tlie law, and would 


not spctmlate, as they are now tempted to do, upon the many 
.ehances which may turn up for or agaiiid tlie success of a petition. 
Bui no bodies of men willingly divest themselves of privileges: 
and WG must not expect any self-denying ordinance to emanate 
spontaneously from the House itself. It lias been so pfunjiered 
by the leading men, wdio find it, convenient to flatter its preju¬ 
dices, in order to stand well with it for their own ambitions’ sake, 


that it is as snappish when n piivilege is touched, as a plethoiie 
^grdog if one attempts to rob it of an old bone. It is the very 
boiporation, or quasi-oorporation, which can be expected in 
^y. particulaf to refonn itself^ witbont a pres.sure front witliout 
itBtbjbits tlie tenacity of a municipal i:orporatiQB> thb self- 

A chib, riie passions of a debating socie^'i If 
tbe^:pp^|e sU'e wise they wilHnot suffer themselves to Mitded 
by fi {^fianhjyv'hich s}i|li be generated witliitt that lKHly,TTrtw-, bp 
prepai®4*®hiHas4.di'y ^br fbem, by Whigdfwtrmah’csi^/pqt aewifli 
ooniiuoiJt^d may be changes of dyna8ty,’J®i^i evc» of 
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oondtitation^ Rad yet there always reappear the same gricvani^s 
ander ttety fosm- of -goTemaiont—octarois and salt taxes, 'gen¬ 
darmerie end passptwts,—so, until tlie priVile§:e8 of t!ie OoTumdna 
House ai-e better defined, more subordinated Ip the general law *ot' 
the laud—-until its duties are more limited, and muehof itspi-esent 
committee work is perfonnod by permanent boards or courts, 
independent of the minister of the day-—enlargement of the con¬ 
stituency, and even redistribution of the seats will end in dis¬ 
appointment. We shall only be running a second or third casting, 
of finer or baser rnetal, as the case may be, into the original mould, 
now flawed, worn out, and unshapely. 
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Art. 111 . —Quedah; or, Adventures in Malavan 

Waters. ' • 

Qimlnh; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Wakrg. 
By Cai^tiiin SiiEftARD OsnonxK, R.'N'., O.B., &.c. London. 
ISO?. 


Q O iSIE twenty years ago, n vin-y young midshipman was en- 
tra.stod with llic cominand of a gun-boat in an expedititm 
tiudeiiahKU in aid of our ally the King of Hiam, ami, very Liiid- 
ahlv, kept a journal of his proceedings. That young midshipman 
is HOW Captain Sherai'd Osborne, C.B., and Olficier de la Legion 
d'fcfonneur ; and, rightly judging tlint the diary of the bov-o£Heer 
had more in it to inleivst and amuse than most modern books of 
irerej, he has given it to the public nearly as lie wrote it, and we 
have Lo Bnuik him for aftbrding us what reviewers seldom can 
hope tor—a few hours of very pleasant occupation in reading a 
true tide ns graphic ami characteristic of the age aud race as any 
of the Homorie chants rvere of the Greeks of old. It has, indeed, 
much of the nature of an epic pnein, for the fate of a nation is 
comprised in it; and the defiance, the leaguer, and the cajitere, 
form the fitting beginning, middle, and end of a history not unlike 
that of the siege of Troy. ... 

•It told of ft former Dnko'of Newcastle that, after making a 
long speech, on thb importance of maintaining and defPuding some 
JBifltish' possession; the name of which we forget, on sitting down 
jh» ’whi^ejred to a 4^<^nd bpside him, “,^’^here is it =-aud pti> 
bably onr-i'Osiders Will .ineftedad to ask the same question as to 

of Qtmdah, dS'oi^h'it lime IWastgu^ed 
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fey Englifih of war, and was a matter of importance to the 

offleers in coinmand. We will therefore act the part of the dis* 
creet friend ivlio ga^e the Duke the desired infonnation, though 
„wfe shaU not do it, like him, in a vrliisper, hut in good roman 
type, Quedah is a rt'gion lying along tlie Avestem slmre of tho 
peninsula of Malacca, of which our settlement of Singapore occu¬ 
pies the lower end. The Malay population in former times offei’od 
a stout resistance to the Portuguese, and probably, when these 
last captured ilulaccn, therEajah of Quedah assumed Bomething 
like the moditied independence of the counts and dukes of tho 
middle ages after the great Komau Empire had fallen to pieces by 
its own weight. Nominally, tliey owed homage to the Empii^e; 
virtually, they did that which was riglit in their own eyes, iind 
only acknoAvledged the suzerainty of the Emperor when ho w'as at 
hand with a .strong army, or when an enemy threatened wdiom tho 
unruly A’^assal Avas unabie to resist alone. Like the barons and 
counts of those times, too, the Malays thought robbery no disho¬ 
nour, and the encounters in which defenceless merchants w’cro 
plundered Avithout mercy, Avore boasted of ns noble enterprizes. 
Chivalry, though we never adiniiod it as much as some laudatoycs 
tenvporis acti are Avont to do, liad its virtues, Avhich yet comcided 
with this system of Avholosaie theft: the Vikings of Scandinavia 
Avere heroes in tho eyes of their counti'ymcn, though siaiuetl 
with crimes which excite the horror of modem times; aiid the 
Malays, though piracy 1ms been the trade of a large portion of 
the population from time immemorial, do not regard themselves 
as disgraced by it, and retain therefore certain lofty and kindly 
feelifigs which are ton often obliterated in the self-abased robber 
of more ciAdlized countries. It is a misfortune, however, when 
the rude customs uf barbarian life and the* more regulated habits 
of modern Europe come into collision; for men accustomed to the 
latter, measure otliers by their own standard, feel the inconve¬ 
nience and danger to which they are subjected by these barbarian 
heroes, and think them a pestilent race that ought to be exter¬ 
minated, forgetting that tlie pirate or robber boro is but prac¬ 
tising tlm lessons of his forefathers, and pursuing what they hold 
honourable, and does not at all comprehend that this can be a 
g^’i^vance to bi's neighbours, or that they Avill hold these Atorthy 
nuceatraT practic<;s to bo utterly detestable and execrable, aud ■ 
de^rving condign punishment. Tims tho two regard each otlier 

enemies; and as the piracies of tho Mafeya wetft. 
OB''isatfcliSn the style ^6f the Northpacri 6ftho' 
mas® Mu trading A^Ossel escaped with his life, and could iteport 

orth British vessete^of Avar pi^ded 

vengeance on Avhat they consid4v$dr a. get of 

bloodthli^siy and’'rascally' p Out of thVse'.widely,^ 
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different views grew the ealamities of Quedah ; and they, were as 
unavoidable as are generally those which arise out of the juxta¬ 
position of civilization and barbarism. • 

The Rajah of Quedah, after the comiuest of Malacca by the 
Portuguese, appears to have aoknowledged the King of Siam as 
his iioiaiuivl suzerain; but in 1730 tho East India ♦Company 
treated, with him for the purchase of the town and territory of 
Penang, which purohase was completed and held without any 
ratification from the suzerain. Whetl^r this sale was one which 
according to their law was allowable to a vassal, or wliether the 
King of Siam only hided his tinn;, docs not appear; but about 
the time of our first Burmese war, his majesty took the opportu¬ 
nity of altogether suhcluitig tho too independent province, re¬ 
venging himself on the iuluihitants with great cruelty, dispos¬ 
sessing the Rajah; and haVing ellcetcd his purpose, he entered 
into an alliance with England, to wlrom his friendship was then 
valuable. 

Huch were tho antccedeirts of Quedah, and we now arrive at 
the opening of the epos. A Britisli sloop of war vrns stationed 
at Hiugaporo to protect tho inerehaut traders, nud tho IJfjacinth, 
in which our narrator was a midshipman, was sent to relieve the 
JVolf. The latter vessel hail been engaged with some piratical 
prahus a short time before, hut failed to capture them, though 
sumo had been cripjjlod, und all had lied. A frcsli account of 
attacks on trading junks led to a determination to seek the 
pirates; und, accordingly, the Hyacinth, Diaiui steamer, 

and some guii-honts left their nnehorago in pursuit. This pro¬ 
bably had been expected, for no sooner had the British iloMlla 
left Singapore, than a fleet-of forty prahus made their appearaneo 
in the straits, under the coimuaud of rrinee Abdullah, a descen¬ 
dant of the ex-rajuh, and, in tlie iihsence of our ships, effected 
their descent on Quedah without opposition ; and, on the return 
of the flotilla re infeetd —for they had not discovered the pinates— 
the English captains foniul the province in the possession of its 
soi disant heir. 

The near neighbourhood of a nest of notorious pirates was 
anyfhiug but agreeable to tho cblonists at Singapore, and though 
the Malay piince insiste<l that he was but engag^ in recovering 
liis paternal inheritance, tho known character of bis followers 
WHS, not,calculated to inspire confulenc.o. ■ The East India Com- 

E ,-thorefere, and Lord, Auckland, then Goyenioi'-General, 

,, ied .jfevqarahly* to, the. application of the King of Sham/who, 
upon tliefeuth. of treaties; claimed assistance in the recovery of 
Qaedab,.,'ftnd; asked for. Britash foices to. bjookade the.relmllious ; 
ptoyinoe,’,whilst,,his arrayvenleyed it by land,,. The -requOat vras 
muV/three gun-Doots .tvere squt ,,to blockade -river, 




supplies fi*om being tlitown in, as irell ti^ yt&YorA 
tfejfr ko-cafled nebels' from esoaping, Tiie lieutenants being idi 
Removed by death tSr promotion, it fell to tho lot of tlie younger 
officers of the Hyacinth to ttike ebargo of these A^essels, and tarn 
the beardless boy, -whose tele is before us, found himself iu tiia 
proud position of assuming a separate and very responaible com- 
mand. lie shall liimsclf give a description of his vessel and 
crew. 


At an early hour on the Sth of December, I found myself on board 
the lloBOuralde Company’s gun-boat She was" a fine Avhole- 

some boat, about foi'ty-eight feet long, carrying twO largo lugger sailf?, 
and with a crew of twenty-five stout MaJaj'S, besides a serany, or boat¬ 
swain. Completely decked over, she carried on her bofw an eighteen- 
pounder earronade on a traversing carriage, and a bras^s six-pounder 
on a pivot on the quarter-deck, al^d had. moreover, an ample store of 
all arms on board. My swai'tby crew received their new commander 
in tho height of Malay fenue. Tho gayest pocket handkerchief tied 
round their heads, and their bodies wrapped in the tasteful cotton plaid 
of the .countiy, called a sarong, and their bare legs and sinewy arms, 
with i he warlike creese, gave them the air of so many gamc-eocks. Not 
a soul of them could speak a word of English 5 and laitil 1 could master 
enough Malay to be understood, niy sole means of commrmication lay 
through an individual who introduced himself to me asSJaniboo, sir- 
interpreter, sir.’ Jamboo’s account of my worthy crow w^as somewhat 
startling; the majority of them luul, 1 leiu'nt, at various times been 
impriKozied in Shigapore jailas pu-atcs,tbe most notorious scamp being 
niy Sevang, Jadee. ‘^Pleasant company !* 1 ejaculated, as 1 scanned the 
rogues, W'ho, seated along the deck on eitlicr side, were throwing 
thejnsolves back with a shout at every stroke of their ' sweeps,’ and 
diriplayhig tweaty-jivc its reckless, devil-nmy-care countenances as any 
equal number of seamen ever exhibited. Tho Sevang .fadeo was, to 
my astonishment, standing on the main-hatch, with a long llleuoou 
creese in his band, which he waved as he gave utterance to a series of 
expressions uttered w'ith frantic energy and rapid pantomime, stopping 
every now and then to allow his crew to express thfjir approval of what 
he said by a general chorus of ^ Ugh!’ which sounded like a groan, or 
an exultmg shout of *Ya! ya! ya!’ which was far more musical. 
‘ He is only telling them what fighting and plunder is in store 
for them,’ siiid Jamboo, * and pointing out tho certainty of victory 
^ wiilc fighting with white tnon on their side,—mixing it up with de¬ 
scriptions of revelJingg they will have when this w'ar is over,* 


- . ^he pinnace and gun-boats soon reached the Quodah river, and 
thacaselves in lino aeross its mouth, when , they aaoboxedv 
'vtere soon upon the battlements of •^e fort; but-s-^ 

the interjneter, as to the opinion Jadefe' 
h^d of con^Vt likely to he pursued by the^oooiipi»(>ts 

that,the Malays would yotunta^ly fight 
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e^edl^Me. quite pdesible, if wo were very oareless, that they 

w<ml,d tjy au<l captiu'e Englishmen as Jxostages for tlxeir own saf(‘ty; 
and that hy wixy of inspiriting his men, a Maky chief ini^t, if ho 
found one of the guu-boats alone, which was manneil Ly Ma&ys, fight 
her, in hopes of an easier captiu'e than they would find in the pimmce. 
The very prospect of such a piece of good fortune seemed to . arouse 
nlj Jftdee’^ recollections of bygone forays and skirmishes; for no sooner 
had Jmnhoo told him that 1 only hojxed that Tonkoo Maliomet Said 
might take it.into lus bead to try the exi)ei’iment ui>ou tho Mnerald 
th^ Jadoe sprang to his legs and shouted, quivering with passion, for 
Catnpar! Campar soon came—Campar being a swarthy giant, who 
did thc 'doirble duty of ai'inourcr and caipeuter. In reply to some 
order, ho divod below, and brought up a thick quilted red vest without 
sums, Avhich the excited Jadeo douuc^l at once, girded up Jus loins, 
gave liis huad-di'ess a still more ferocious cock, and then hariug Jiis 
arms, with a long Illanoun cueesc in one Land, and a short ‘^bacli ’^r 
stabbing-knife in the other, ho enacted a savage pantomime of a sup- 
j)oscd mortal light between himself and Mahomet Said, in which he 
evidently coiKjuered the Tonkoo (chieQ* ^md finished off, after calling 
him, his mother, sisters and female relations all manner of unseemly 
names, by launching at him, in a voice of thunder, his whole stock of 
English: ‘Ah you d—dpoul! come alongside!*—poul, or fool, being 
supposed to ho something with which the white men emplmtically 
cursed their eiiemies/* 

This liistory of Jndeo may give some notion of tlie career of 
a Malay pirate—a vi^rv incoaveuient hut a very pitiable race, 
scarcely to be tolerated by a comiiievcial nation, yet not witJiout 
some rude virtues, and capable of becoming v<*i’y diflerent beings 
under a better regime tliaii they seem likely to enjoy. They are 
but Vv'bat all uututore.d, men arc—fierce iu their passions, ?ind 
eager for gross pleasures which they know that riches will pur¬ 
chase: riches, therefore, tliey seek at all hazards; and when to 
this is adclod tho pride of a w'arrior iu pursuing a dangerous 
calling, there is nothing in the pirate very different from tho 
conqueror, though wo give to tlie latter a name of honour, while 
on tlu) former we bestow a halter. The peace people, wlio insisted 
that the pirates attacked by Rajah Brooke wore quiet vikagers, 
altogether iniiomit of bloodshed and robbery, knew little of tho 
mani&re iVetre of in«ju in that phase of society.' 

Jadee was born in or carried off a cliild to the mountains •of 
Sumatra: while still a youth he accompanied a party of his tribe 
in a foray; a skirmish ensued, in which he wa|^xnade prisoner, 
and of ensl«.ved--Athe only secondary punishment of bar- 

bariims ond^emi'-horbarians. - In this condition ho wixs* employed 
as u rov^er, h\it soon showed so much courage and skill that he 
was -proxu^tod to the of a jfighUng‘^n|tu, and served in this 
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free:iaw wnder.tlxe. Rajah of Johoro; nad having in a short time 
realized a considerable sum, he^ betook himself to Singapore to 
it in the mo'St luxurious fa?^lhou- Here he spent riwly, 
sailor-like, soon came to tho end of his cash, on ■which he 
took to the sea again. 

For a few years he had a chequered eai*eor, plenty one daj*—opium, 
curry and rice, and wives galore; then pulling at the oar like a galley 
slave to win more; at last the white men spoilt liis career. An expe¬ 
dition in which Jadec was ei^^agcd was attacked by a British man-of- 
war, and suffered a severe defeat. Jadee never bar^ined for fighting 
them; anything with a dark skin—-let him he ttic old gentleman 
himself—he felt himself a match for. A Dutchman he did not mind, 
and a Spaniard bo had often seen run; but the Orang-putihs—there 
was no charm, not even from the Ivoran, which had ever been effica¬ 
cious against pirates so mighty as they/’. 

^ > 

Jatlee therefore changed his tactics; bought a boat and plied 
for an honest faro occasionally hv day, hut plundered the loarket' 
boats by night, till linnlly be "ft'as caught asleep in his bed by n 
Cbiiiese, who averred that he cimglit him in an open act of piracy, 
and he was lodged in jail. English law, however, refiuired clear 
evidence, and failing this, he remained for a lime uncondemned 
but not set free. At last he was set at liberty for bis services in 
hanging a Ohinese murderer, the executioner Jiaving absconded; 
and finding the jail very little to his l,nsle, lie reformed his ways, 
entered tho Company’s service, and made Ijimsolf useful. Huch 
antecedents were viot encouraging, and the rest of the crew were 
r)f the .same dc.scnption : “ one was a nolorioiis pirate of Huiuatrn, 
ancAlicr of 'f’ringanau,'’ and Ihe rest had for the most part bed 
their country for some act of violence. Unpromising as such a 
crew might apprar, our bov-commandc-r (he was only seventeen) 
continued, nevertheless, by judicious kindness, and especiajly by 
knowing his business, to win the affection and obedience of these 
rude men so conipletely that no crew of Jlritish seamen coultl 
have done their work more zealously. We dwell more at length 
on thi^ porlion of the nanaiive, because tho same feeling and 
judgment evinced by Slierurd Osborne would probably always 
have the same results; and in,tlie present crisis of British affairs 
in* the East, when inattention to'these matters has perilled our 
Indiait empire, it seems more than ever desirable to impress on 
(fdi young officer the importance of respecting the prejudices of 
tlie men they command, if they wish t<l secure theii', alleginuce. 

' Officers who bjf their personal popularity retained 

tfanix.menJn their duty in tlte midst of mittiny and disorder. Wo' 
will not a^what has Ifcen the course of conduct pursued by those 
^'wbo bayen*^ expiated their fault m their blood ; = but we prefer 
to, .hold up 4 lesson a different' picture of a young; inexpe- 
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riencetl In^, who, hy dint of good fcoling oh hin part, and careful 
attontioh to that of others, secured the willing ^rviees of u set 
of veolcless and lawless men, who oo'uld’ haw tdken his life and 
the boat at any moment^ and to whom such an enterprise as flio 
carrying off a Company's gun-boat would have appeared iu the 
light only of dashing exploit. 

I.et Od-ptaiu Onhoine himself describe hia judicious mode of 
IreMiting Maliomcdftu prejudices with regard to eating with a 
Christian:— 


“ I was debating in my mind how my messing was to he carried on 
in a vessel manned with Slahoihedaiis, where pork was ati abomination, 
and myself an unclean animal and an infidel, when Jadee, with the 
jmmt graceful bow hp could muster, came to announce that the ship’s 
company’s rice and fish were Cooked, and that iu a few minutes 
curry and rice would be ^ead3^ Through the interpreter, I expj*e«sed 
a hope that he would not depart from anj*^ religious opinions, as to 
feeding with a Chrif^tian, because I was set in authority over him. To 
which the good fellow made a very neat answer, in a very modest way, 
that ho v?as a servant of the same Great Ilajah as the white 
and if I did not (consider it beneath my dignity to eat otit of the same 
dish as an Orang Malays it was not for him to do so. This difficulty 
over, we sat down cross-logged to our breakfast—a mountain of snow** 
white rice with a curried fowl. I was at first vciy awkward in the 
use of my right hand for spoon and ibvk, etiquette not allowing the 
left to be used ... a drink of pure water finished the repast, and then 
the evcr-usel'ul Campur appeared with water and a towel for us to 
wash our bauds and mouth. We had only two ratals a day—breakfast 
about seven or eight o’clock, and dinner at three IMI.; rice and salt- 
fish or rice a)id curry being the constant fare/’ * 


One more nnecdole of%Tadce,'and the reader will probably 
begin to feel with us, that tlie pirate had a heart, and that the 
“ wliito officer'' had found the right way to it. 

“ During the night it' rained hard, and the wet, in spite of our 
awnings being slop^, began to ei»croflx.‘h upon the dry portions of the 
deck, I heard my men moving about; hut desirous of setting an 
example of not being easily troubled with such a discomfort aa a wot 
bed, I kept my place, and was not a little pleased-to see Jadee bring a 
mjit wlii^h ho called ajiajang^ aud*sIoi>e it carefully over me, evidently 
thinking “that I was asleep, and then the poo^ fellow went away *60 
rough it.sp* ho best could. Ami this man is a merciless pirate! I 
thought^nd I ielt a friendship for, my Majay . coxswain frpni that 
moment which nothing will over oblitmteV’, 

SQ (^sjtbsed tp second' Ins wishes/ onr*I>oy-coiit*^ 
Blander'ei^dtesd.’.iiis- dnty tsar'efnUy fed well i'few'vessels ctniU 
<)soiipe tU»-.:v3g3datnce>'n,f>tAfe. bloBkadiag' >|tti*ce, but the SiefeW 
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liacl ^ atrnase themfeelres as licst they might, laid -oft these occa- 
^hns Captain Oshome notices another. favourahJd ttaii in the 
]vt»\lay character r— ^ ' 

^ > ■'ll ' ' ' 

. “ifarvijEi^ n0 &ma 31 boaV*^ obsejves^ "our mode of^projeui'ang 
wood ftiid -water was pi-imitive enough; the gun-boat to be 
anolwrod iu a convenient position, and then all hands, myself included^ 
jumped overboard, swam ashore with casks and axes, and spent the 
day filling the former, cutting wocni, bathing, and washing our 
clothing. It was a general ^holiday; and, like seamen of our pwu 
csountiy, luy Malays skylarked, joked, and played about with all the 
35^t of schoolboys; and I observed, with no small pleasure, that iutlieir 
jwacfcical jokes and witticisms, them was none of that grossness or 
unbcooining language which European sailors, be their nation what it 
may. would assuredly have induljred in.” 

V 

Tilis testimony of one wIkj had ample means of observation, 
countenances the opinion of Jadeo as to tlic cause of their piracy, 
and leads to the conclusion which most who read this nan-ativo 
Avili arrive at, tlmt this very unusual characteristic of tlie Malay 
seaman is but one of the relics of a higher state of civiJiiiation, 
existing, when the forefathers of these nhhoiTod pirates were 
perhaps the nobility of a great empire, ere the cupidity of 
iluropeans led to their conquest. 

“The HollaJiders,” observed Jadi'e, “have been the banc of the 
Malay race; no man knows the amount of villany, the bloody cruelty 
of their system towards us. They drive ns it»io our prahns to escape 
their taxes and thev laws, and then call us pirates, and put us to 
death. There are natives in our crew, Touhan (sir), of Sumatra and 
Java, of Bianca and Borneo; ask them why they hate a Dutchman, 
■why they would kill a Dutchman. It is .because the Dutchman is a 
fal^ man, not like the white man (English). The Hollander stabs in 
Hie dark: he is a liar!” 

Perhaps there was a little of Asiatic .flattery in. the fftvaurablc 
opinion expressed of the English, hut there is a tone of tearful 
reality in the accusation against the Hollander; and if, as wc sup¬ 
pose, the Malay race has been more sinued against ihmi sianing, 
we can hardly avoid joining in the regret evidently felt by our 
officers at liaving.to aid in giving up this ill-used nice into the 
^nds ojt a master as cruel as the Dutchman, and perhaps more so : 

the deterioration of a nation by bad government, goes on 
.vr«^dly> and nothing can lie expected but that the unhappy, Malays 
•fl^'niiA ^pwer and lower in the scale of ciYili}5«tiaQ» , ander a 
tfsVsttty ^hidli they resent but cannot esoape from,. 

When every page ofiers a pic ture, it is difficult to restrain our 
extt^Gts wityn TOasonftble bounds, por would, our = retiders thank. 
B8 if-ire. Hp: I*et us give a sporting (tey of -our ydong 
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*^One middfe-waich iii Jaauai'y the look-oat mm awoke vae? 
told nie mj sampan (canoe) and gun were ready, as 1 had 
deaired. Day Jiad as yet scarcely dawned, bufri was anxious to'get a 
sliot at some delfliitc white ^ cranes, of a small size, which nightly 
roosted on a clump of trees about a mile dbtant from my anehontge. 
, . , . The day-dawn had already chased the stars away ftoia one Imlf 
of the bright heaveifoverhcad^ the insect world, so noisy from set of 
sun on the previous day, had ceased their shrill note; while the gloomy 
forest shook off its sombre hue, and dripping with dew, glistened in 
many a varied tint, us the moraing beams played upon it, or streametl 
down through the mountain gorges behind. The Indian Seji laughed 
with a thousand rippling smiles, and the distant isles seemed ffoating 
on clouds of purple and gold, as the night mistB rose from their level 

seaboard and encircled the base of their picfturcsque peaks.Not 

fkr beyond me, on a projecting shoal, stands the tall adjutant—very 
Icing of fishing-ljirds. I was interested in seeing how he caj>tiwxf his 
prey, and watched him narrowly. The bird stood like a statue, in a 
foot of water and mud, the long legs admirably supporting a compara* 
tively small body, a long neck, and such a bill! It looked as if it 
could cut a man in two and swallow him. Presently, from a perfect 
state of quietude* the adjutant was all animation, the head moving ra|)idly 
about, as if watching its unconscious prey; a rajiid striflc ortwd 'into 
a deep gully of water, a dive w-itli the prodigious beak, ai^d then tho 
adjutant held in the air what looked like a moderate-sized conger col. 
Pour fish ! it made a noble fight; but* what chance hatl it against an 
‘ old soldier/ who stood ten feet without his stockings, and rejoiced in 
a bill as big as a man’s thigh and some four feet long. The last I 
sa\v of the poor conger eel was a lively kick in ^the air as the soldier 
lifted Ills l)cak and shook his breakfast down.** 


'J'he young sportsman was tempted to ivy a shot, butiailsd to 
do more tljnn rufllo the,, feathers of the noble bird: the shot 
drove away the cranes and roused a party of black monkeys, 
who chattered and screeched at liim, and then did much as 
human creatures would have done on a like emergency,— 

** Tho ladies and babies retired, whilst about a tlozen large monkeys, 
perfectly black, exeej>t their faces, which were grey or white, givit^ 
them the appeiu*ance of so many old men—sprang along tlie branches 
that reached across over my head. They work^ thcnasclviss into a 
jwfoct fury, shrieking, leaping^ and grinning with n\ge ; but the 
sullen boom of a gifn from I^arlis river rolled ^ong the forestt; and 
that being the signal for an enemy in sight to tho seaward, 1 left 
the niodkeys for a future day, and hurried back to my vesjaeJ, just 
reaching her in time to start in chase of a prahu Wmt had been 
seen running dor ^ an^ island called Pulo Bias Manna. ^Tbe breeze 
spmitg up fmtii airtd fair, and xny littie vessel soon rifttled over tbo 
eight miles whiciv intervened.’* » 




having left the yot^ng sullw, he resolved to accompany thenc:?ti»g 
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party on theii' expedition, mnchagiihifat their will, and in spite of the 
rexnoiiLsttanoes of the interpreter, Jatnhoo, who piteously exolaiiacd 
Gad, ear! yolu kill me, sar! Me poor man, sar! What 
my mother do?” However, a promise that ne should not he 
obliged to go down dark holes witli a little hit of rope, and 
swing about in the air the same as one bird,” calmed him, and he 
consented to negotiate with the birds-net>ters. The undertaking 
was no trifle; their clothes were lorn to tatters on thorn-bushes*--- 

The •underwood overgrowi»g rocks, fissures, and boulders in 

all directions.* At last we reached tlie edge of the 

which stoo<l about 200 feet above the sea, having many deep fis¬ 
sures in its face, and several eaves at xLs base. After sitting down to 
rest for a short time, the hlalays went to work. Each man drove his 
spike very carefully in the ground, secured his rope to it, slung his 
Iwg'and torch across his back, and after repeathig a Mahomedan pater¬ 
noster. lowered himself down the cliff by means of his rope, and pro¬ 
ceeded to search the caves and crannies for birdb^-nests. Accustomed 
as I was, as a sailor, to see great activity and much riak run, still it fell 
far short iu my estimation of that undergone these Malaj s: in some 
places they had to vibrato iu the air like a pendulum to gather suffi- 
eieut momentum to swing in under some overhanging portion of the 
cliff, the wrekhed rope by which the man was subpcncUnl a hundit*d 
feet above the chafing &ea and rocks Ik low, cutting agaiu&t the sharp 
edge of* the chft', fo use a nautical simile, ‘ like a ropeyarn over a nail.* 
Here and there the men picked up a nost m two ; hut at la^l, one of 
them who had lowered himself down to w'llhin ten or twelve feet of 
the water, shouted that he had discovcied a cave thickly tenanted 
with the birds.’* 

The adventurous “ white officer” resolved to join the party, 
and enter this enve. 

*• The nest-seekers smiled at my curiosity, and pointed to a cave 
with a narrow entranoe, out of wliich a smell was ^ issuing which 
partook neither of frankineente nor myrrh, and of an inky dark¬ 
ness whicli the keenest eye could not penetrate. There was a 
narrow ledge of rock which led into the cave, and ou this we ad- 
van*Msd until out of the wind and daylight; the Malay now atnick 
a light and lit his torch, and his doing bO w'as the signed for the most 
iniernal din that mortal ears were cviir ]>ahied wdth: the tiny chirp of 
thft bvvallow 8 being taken up and multiplied a thousandfold by tUo 
beautiful echoes of the cave, wliile huge bats flitted round gs, and 
ihrL*akn6<l not only to put our light out, but to knock us off the 
DMrow ledge on which wc »tuod by a rap on the head into the black 
deft boWi ^dii^h seemed to desticnd into the very foundations of the 

both hands to my ears, I asked thd Malay to f*how ino 
tim : he waved his toieh about, *111111 pointed some of them out in 
sjfot$ ovei-hcftd, where it fcipiiean d as if only a gnome could have ga¬ 
thered them... * ^ Theft a!«d afterw'urds T glea^ied from dlfierOtti sowroee 
that the tradt hi birda*-»e»ls employed a very large amount of capital 
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T,he,.loss, of, life ^»og frenji accident and ^osure was 
^Sitraerdinarily largo; l>ut tbe nigh prices oli>tainc(t insarea no lack of 
labour. Oho perebp largely' engaged in the trade assured me that, on 
an average, two out of nvo men ciiiployed'ih birds’-nesting mpt with 
a violent death; and, undter these circumstances, it is not to.be won¬ 
dered at * that a catty (or pound and quarter English) of' the best 
nests costa generally forty dollars, or about nine pounds sWling.’ The 
Maliks assCrtedHhat, by some arrangement of the digestive organs, 
the bird from ife? bill produced, the glgtinoua and clear-looking sub¬ 
stance of which its nest was constructed—an ojiiniqn in some manner 
substantiated Jiy the .appearance of .the nests, whicli^in structure, 
semblcd long :^araeuts of very fine vermicelli, coiled one part over, the 
other without much regularity, and glued together by transverse rows 
of the same material. In form the edible nests resemble the bowlof a 
Luge gravy spoon,, split in half longitudinally, and in all respects imch 
smaller than the common swallow’s nest.” , 


The skill shown by the’ htnlays, not only in seamanship hat in. 
boat-building, was such as to astonish their commander; and 
though, as with most untutored races, they liked better to exhibit 
unexpected talent than to plod on in the routine business of a 
man-of-war's crew, still with a little management they were made 
amenable to discipline, and both commander and men had leam^ 
to understand ono another so well, that the wearisome work of a 
blockade of months, requiring incessant vigilance, was canded on 
cheerfully and eftectually, so that ,it is hardly possible to avoid a 
persuasion that if ‘these much-aggrieved tribes could have an 
opportunity afibrded them of gaining an honest maintenance as 
seamen under a just government, there would be little of piracy 
iu these seas. It may,., indeed, bo generally concluded that 
when a whole nation takes to malpractices, the people have been 
more sinned against than sinning in tlic fir.st instance; arid w0 
are therefore more inclined to share in thq. enthusiasm of a man 
like Bajah rBroolujj who believed in thq natural good of human 
nature so'far ns to throw, himself into the gulf, , like another 
Onrtins, to bridge ovor.the chasm.bctwemi barbarism and oivijiza- 
tion, even at tlio sacrifice of life and all else that meu'most 


Valne; than to sit',down coldly to condemn those as utterly lost 
and nnrc^iiei’ato ■\vho do not believe what w^i pr^ess to' behave, 
hut do tiot. aet upon; and who, thereforeil'have no chance of 
knoi^hg aiid'; adopting a benevolent creed which they nevier see 
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.4Sf. tbe like pestilence or iituniae, are intended to 

lekotw the reofclesj that they cannot be careless of his established 
laars, whether phy^cal or moral, ’Without sufferings the appropriate 
^Mshmcni. 

Pirate®, we heve seen, have grown out of oppression on the part 
of the govemment among a half-harbnrohs peoplej and thieves 
—^the pirates of civilized life—grow out of neglected childton; 
who, nncared-for by society^ prey on it for subsistence liret, and 
then from vicious inclinauons generated by Iiardships, I’escnt- 
ment, and had company, llemove the cause—give the pu'ute a 
eonuiry, and the- orphan, or worse than orphan, a home, and 
you destroy the race, not by extennination, hot by a change of 
heart and purpose—the only change that is of any avail. 

A nation which holds sway over extensive regions incurs a pm- 
poirtionate responsibility, and it is no excuse, lurt ratlicr an addi¬ 
tional fault, when those who ought to infonn and guide tlio whole, 
simply plead that they did not know. Or if the executive be at 
fault, there ought to be s<rme, at least in England, who do know 
■what is so important. But there is far too much ignorance on 
these subjects among our so-called eduesited classes: and much 
that is amiss is going on in our immense empire which might, 
and could be, corrected, were the more influential part of the 
nation better informed as to our distant possessions and foreign 
relations. 

Who, until Captain Osbonm published bis' interesting joumah 
knew anytbijjg of the state of Quedah, or of the wrongs and 
orue^GS perpetrated by the Siamese under the shelter of the 
British flag? 'Wrongs which might have been increased tenfold, 
but for tho pe»"sc)nal humanity of the ofticers engaged in the 
service, who stretched their orders to the utmost point of laxityj 
in order to save a bravo people from <iiiaffing the last dregs of 
misery. 

Th<; English arc a humane people, and do not willingly coun¬ 
tenance oppression; hut there was the old had excuse—they did 
not know, VVe do not say that the unhappy natives of Quedah 
might not have been subjected to the cruelties of harhariau eon- 
^u^|jsit> even thongh some one had known that such a plocn was in 
existaoee, and that British ships were aiding and ahettiiig in a , 
war which was distasteful to brave and humane men but. we do- 
thi^ that -whoever reads Captain Osborne's narrative,, will nob, 
^ itoiaped with the vivid- pictures which he ‘ exh^torof,,. 
stWdd^^pi*^'and manners p there will he in the'inind. of the 

piiinlul feting which appears to have' the 

11 . _ jjj executing‘their iadst 
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3and, they threw thea^elyos on the mercy of the ETif?lIs]i, anil a 
messenger was\seiit to ask British protection' for their women 
and children:— , v ■ 

“ The Inchi. was huHgnaiit—and we all cordially joined hini in 
feeling **“at the fearful atrocities wliich lie told us had been |)crpctrated 
by our Siamese allies, and he swore by Allah, no Malay-tnao had ever 
been known to .torture womou and children as these devils did. ‘ If/ 
said Inehi Jbaa, ^ the woman and the child, beeanse they are our country 
people-, deserve death, let them die! but beyond death or slavery there 
should be iio punishment for those who cannot- help tliemselves.’ An 
opinion to which wo all uttered lie then received per¬ 

mission to proceed to the Hyacinth to make arrangements for the 
dej)arture of a number of defenceless creatures, whom Afuliomet Haid 
wislied to send to Penung and Province Wellesley (Hritish settlements), 
to save them from the wratJi of the Siamese. Wc smiled at thocool 
confidence betokened by such a request, and on asking luehi Jiaa 

* why he thought it probable the English would allow the women and 
offspring of men declared to be pirates to escape, and seek an asylum 
under tlio very flag they had abused?’ his reply was characteristic: ^ 

* Every Malay-man knows, Touban, tliut the white men (Orang-putiilis) 
can fight; but every Malay-man knows that tliey war with men, and 
not against women and eliildivn!’ Inchi Laa returned a few lionr» 
afterwards, looking supremely haj^py, and delivered to the senior otiicer 
of the boats, Mr. Parclay, an order to allow all unarmed vessels to 
pass out, provided they only ean'ied women and children; but on uo 
account to permit more than just men enough to navigate the craft to 
Penang,’^ 

A mossago of griUofnl thanJw was returned 1)y *1 onkoo hfoUoinet 
Saul, announeing that they would start ut midnight; anckwitli 
some anxiety on tlio pari of-the otficers, lest under pretence of 
cariying women and children, armed boats jnigbt bo sent out to 
board them, they awaited tiie night: and tluni a strange and 
melancholy scene ensued.' About midnight— 

perfect debdcle took place, for out of the narrow opening of the 
stockade, where the pont-uj) tide caused the stream to shoot out like a 
raj}id, flowed out upon us prahus of all sizes, canoes, topes, and eteu 
rails, laden as heavily as they could be with human beings; It Was 
indeed a wild andjvretehed setne, strango and exciting though it 
might us. The torches carried in some of the canoes thr^w a 
vivid light over the black river and jungle, and brought out m strong 
JoHef the groups of excited men and women. 'Anchorbanchor!’ we 
shouted^ ‘oi: we must.fire/, ^Mcrey! mercyT shrmked the women 
.attd; pld mep*.,. Tire niopbars yefted out iuvolting 

all the s^nts of Struck jh with .their shrill piccolos, and 

the wotna^ess prison left in Quedah scsemed detelfjnih^.to 

show .'Mr^t gbpd heart they tihe vyild yet hot,uflinugi|i4 

S witch watch.^ - By ibur Ve&k 

4n;the'tiJffxirihgf lay at kuclmi- with a 
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iBass of!evei*y sizo-atnl sliape arono^ as; many of the <ianoes threaten* 
jpg,to sink aloijgssido, -Aye wore foroed to take the unferttmates upon orxx 
adding still ,.to the scene of ponfasion. . My boat’s'crew,_ 
hloaid-thirsty Malavs though they were, employed theniselves froitO' 



of confusidh,’ 

' ' , « ' • f' c ' < • 

, .The \fjife fowly of the chiefs Mahomet' Said/ wef^e 'mrioug 
tlib iffretchecl troop of exiles:, he trusted to Britij^h Honour unu 
Humarnty, apd was not disE^ppoiuted. , . 

“ Captain Warren ordetrod me to emlmrli: the obieftaincss and family 
and convey them, as well as the junks and larger pj'ahus, to Penang> 
imt only to insure them against shipwreck, but to guard iigainst the 
dashing euterprize of his Siamese Majesty brig, the Teda Bayoose^ 
which, to our sorrow, made hor appearance oft* Quedah just at this 
juncture. She had ascertained that the Malay boats contained only 
women and children, and her captain was, to use an JBnglislv .'sailor’s 
phrase, ‘full of fight.’ ” 

AVe cannot resist quoting the episode in our young sailor's life 
to which tlus gave rise;— 


• The clileffcaiiiess was a slight, graceful-looking woman, almost as 
fair as a Spaniard, with a very sweet expression of coutitenanc(*, though 
ife was not youthful, and boro deep traces of cai*o stamped upon it. 
Her family consisted of a lovely girl, of perhaps twelve years old, and 
tw& Irbies in arms, attended by a nurse. Midshipmen are a susc^mtiblo 
race, and I was no exception to the inile, 1 felt as an embryo Nelson 
ahould do—a perfect knight-errant, I, in quest of a lady-love, had, 

by a Ikeak of good fortune, lighted on a pirate’s beautiful daughter. Poor 
Ihiju-Mira, dr Bed-jacket, as I at once christened the object of my 
ndjhiratlon, in Consequence of her wearing the prettiest Jiidian shawl- 
jiveket that ever was seen, was perfectly unconscious of the sudden 
attachment she had aivakeued in one who, from her frightened fawn^ 
like way, she evidently supposed w^as only one-ofthe ruthless destroyers 
of the amiable fraternity to which her parents belonged. Howeverj, 
that was perfectly immaterial to me. > I had made up my mind, to bo 
lier «*lave, that was enough for any one whose poetay h^ not been, so- 
io speak, knocked out of him by feurJDulciaeas, We-plcaryd out ray 
cabin, removed all the,hatches,.put a" screen across, the .deck, to give 
tho’Yarty^as much privacy as jx^siblc, and indeed .did all we coid'd to 
make our passenger^ at their case/’' . 


of the retaiwora of tho chieftain were ullow<^dj^to a<?t as 

and oommauder/vijc4:witjn;eA^^^^ 

titfer to hlhn gteatnesa^ The fleet of 

whfeh they %ad in charge, weto every iu 
little hopp of to tht}:C<)4U^ai3der 
the ,oare of their saIH? ^ 

' 'a. ' * 






mi do"4ed xipoti tfee decfc. Suddenly he roused' hy a slmrp 
cry, and on opening hH efes ho^wv poor little Baju-Mira on the 
q^uarter-dcck, and in a nioinent more sbo'spnibg overbb'ard. The 
niainsdl arrested her fall,;£^id ep^abled"her devoted adinirer*ta 
catch and Save hcv, and the poor ciiild at that moment awoke 
from the firightful dream wliich had alarmed her so lotioh. 

** WhenBaju*Mira had had a good cry^don’t laugh, reader; I kept 
the ])ocket handkerchief in which the little Hebe wept for a longtime 
—the good chieffcaincss said, ‘ Ah, Touhan, my poor child has seen and 
suffered enough those last few days to make her mad, much mm*e to 
cause her to -walk in her sleep.* And 1 liave no doubt , she had. 
Badinage ajimi’t, Baju^Mira was lovely onougli to have tempted a 
tougher heart than mine r at her age, an Indian girl is just blooming 
into womanhood, *and as lovely and as fresh as a dower c;ui be, whose 
beauty in that fiery clime 4s but of a day. The child, the wodian^ 
motlicr, .and old age tread on one another’s heels, under an equatorial 
sun, with a painful rapidity; perhaps it is on that account that tlio 
short heyday of an Indian or Malay girl is all the more romantic and 
loveable. Baju-Mira was not tall, hut beautifully proportioned; and 
her plight waist seemed too small to support her exquisitely-rounded 
bust; the neck and head were perfectly classical, and betokened Arab 
rather than Malay blood—an intermixture which was all the moro 
evident in her oval face and beautiful features.” 


Tho chieftainewH and Imr family were conveyed to their desti* 
nation with all honour: the admiration of the young Englishman 
never led him hoyond the J|)onnds of ^ innocent and respectful 
attoniiou, although Ins obsequious coxswaiit, Jadec, would wil¬ 
lingly have aided Iiiui in going further. 

The fate of Quedah was now verging to its completion' tho 
Hiaiucso anny was fifteen flumsand strong—of whom ton thousand 
were armed with 'Tower fiinl-nuiskets, sold to them by the East 
India Oompany—traders ever!—when they equipped their own 
troops with percussion-locks; and this, army wfus now in tho 
proximity of the forts, while oiir flotilla prevented supplies from 
entering tlic riven Onptaixi Warren waited on the Siamese com¬ 
mander, and to the surprise of all, pitssed the fortress unchal*r' 
lenged even, though he returned in a native canoes so much had 
his generous protobtion of the wives and childrezi of the hobieged 
won on their gratitude. The defence, indeed. Was now reduced 
to that of dosporate men res<dvcd to soli their fives as dearly as 



they mktehed ddl tlie^ pris< 
and hutchcr&d thetii, tonumber of three hundred;' on thtf 
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oomimmd0r..»Baong the , the ladi^ of Prince Abiullabs 
hareiQ, %vbo assured tke bloekadors that only/Hwo hundred 
:dgbtiug men nndev'^the two (ihiels, Mahomet. Said and lype- 
^ rejnaiued in the fort, and they had sworn not to sut- 

iseudei'/'r Soon,after tins,^ 

as the night was ,closing in, to our astonishment, our cdd 
friend Jnehi Ijaa^ or ‘ Gentleman Laa/ as the sailors nict'^inmiie^i him, 
eame idongsidein a wretched canoe, and sui^rcndcred his sword- it 
bore marics of ha\dng been used to some pjsirpoae; but Oxit of respect' 
for the man's misfortunes we did not ask many questwns. He mercly 
said they had made a sally from the fort, and hem beaten back with 
loss; he had found himiself cut oft' from tlie gate, and happily dia^ 
eovereda decayed canoe before the enemy had observed him. lie did not 
wish to return to Quedah. Poorlnohi! he seemed so alive to the kind- 
nesi^ shown him: his mild and gentlemanly countenance spoke volumofl in 
its [ftidnesa } and as he pressed iis by the hand, bowing his head to touch 
it in token of gratitude, and in tiic same garb, and with his own sword 
in hand, swore to ei^ort his countrywomen safely into ProviHCo Wel¬ 
lesley, and then Surrender to our authorities, if called upon, there waa 
not a single soul of our party wlio did not seriously rc'gret that poli¬ 
tical exp^iency should have set us against a race which could produce 
such men 


—a sentiment which we will venture to say will be shared by all 
who read Capfain Osbome’s henit-stirving namitive- lint we 
^nusi ha^steu to the conclusion of the tale :— 

^ We sat over ouretjp of tea, cliscussipg wliethdr wo should not, after 
all, have to take an aS^ifive part in the fall of Quodah, when the black 
outline of the fort was illumined by flashes of artillery; they Lasted 
Spnjo few minutes, and were follow^ed by a dead silcuce. That valley 
was the knell of Quedah ; for, iu a short time, we heard cries as of 
na<i!i drowning, near the stockade, and a number of my Malays, .is well 
as some of Mr. Barclay’s seamen, jumped into the water and swam to 
the rescue. Tliey happily succeeded iu saving six out of a dozen or 
fourteen men who-Iiad tried to swim across the river, but bad failed, 
These locu whom we had saved were all natives of Upper India; and 
a iino six-foot fellow, directly [us soon as] he was able to speak, said, 
‘ We arc the last of the garrison ’’ 

^ ^ ' I 

The chiefs, Maliomet Said, J^riuce Abdallidi, and Type-etofli, 
Jiwi'taken advantage of a sally made by tlie ganisou to mareh 
the shore with a select body of troops unseen by the 
Siamese, and were received- by their friends who came with ele- 
pbaijits^ Bioet them, while, in order to detain tlie Sj«&ese army 
^^ .‘ifptera a better chance of escape, a petty chief with t#os 
;>chD8ea' men volunteered. to hold out 1for forty*oight 
ho^i^.- :■ STOi he fidtlifiilly performed^, and, then, in imitation of 
hi^'.|fraYi®yy who were in the fort volunteered to 

out for %o hours in order to allow Idm «ud liis companh?^ 
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to swim across the river aM save their lives, if possible* They 
had fired the last shots, and then endeavoij^'ed to swim aerOss, 
hut were swept- down by the tide: and. thus concludes the ^tl 
history of Quedah—sad, as regards the suffers,?—pleasing^ *a3 
it brings forwoi'd in bold relief the humane character of tho 
J3ritish commanders. 

Wo will not harrow the feelings of our readers by detailing tho 
atrocious cruelties of the barbarian Conq^uerors \ it is to be hoped 
that those wdiO ordered British seaman to aid in such a warfare, 
were ignorant of Iho horrors they w(;re counionaucing. It ia 
their host, though a bad ex(?use; and it is in tho hope that it may 
not oflon be made again, that wc have given such ample details 
of an affair which, Ihougli it inn}’' seem unimportant td distant 
legislators, was uot so to the thousands who suffered tlic extremity 
of misery on that occasion. British vessels continued to chaso 
tJioso of the fugitives, but tliey did their work gently—oared for 
the woumled, and fed the famishing part as fur as they could, 
offering thorn a passage to the Bi'itish settlements. 

Tlic wounded men ref(uostod to be landed at the northern part of 
tho Pouchou river, where, they a:?)5ured us, the woods were full of 
unfortunate Malays like .themselves—pirates hy our laws. On land¬ 
ing, I was utterly astonished, after walking a few hundred yards into 
the jangle, to find myself amovig a perfect crowd of fugitives. They 
gathered round me and he.songht aid. 1 never was very Iiard-heartcd, 
thank God! but the scene was sulBcient to have brought teal's into 
the eyes of even the stern legislators who liad ileclared every pirate, 
dead or alive, worth i>2() to the captor; for Uorc they \vcre, young and 
old, born and suckled in phacy^, knowing no bettor, and wisliiiig for 
nothing better than to bo allowed to fight it out fairly with their 
present foes. Boor creatures! starvation and thirst were pinching 
them fearfully, yet there was no escape: the sea behiiul them and a. 
rutliless enemy iu front. The jungle yielded lio fruit, tho earthy 
parched by the long drought, no water, . , . . ‘I w'ondei*/ I said to 
Jamboo, * what will become of these poor wretches * Perhaps all be 
dead in afew days^ time, sar! This very now to you; but Malay-man 
always go on this way; no got no, friends. Dutchmen hunt tliem 
and kill, becau.'ic ho don’t wan^ them to carry trade to Singapore, 
Englishtnen don’t like him, because he say,die d -d. lazy rascal^ idways 
ready- for a light,, but will not dig in tho fields; too much of a gen¬ 
tleman, sir, for the Company; the Company want fellows all the same 
Hindoo j ha can kick when he got bad temper. And now come tho 

not bad suppose ti.*uc Si^ese ; but when he go to 
war, W get hhiidi’ed other sort of follows,, who say, “Cpiw along, lot 
uago rob these Malay pirates!? .and s» you see all the sam© yw see 
to-day? We'soon after re*-entered th^ Pouckpu river, and lent thd; 
pmshing multitude togd-up .tho river, and try to; 

procure some water, ahd^Wo gaye' thom/ovri-y' grain of rice we eotdd,, 
spOTo, pewr unforttinat€»r*^ ^ 
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.Tbi> consequence of this vas, that both commander and crow 
6«ff«red seycjfely nfVrw'ards from the want of the provisions, they 
had so liberally bestowed; and we add, as an appropriate oom- 
ment op the .whole transaction, fJnptain Oabovne's redeotipps ont; 
wliat he had'witnessed 

** I have hcen thus minute in the last two days* operations to show 
the reader how zealous, docile, and cheerful the Malays <^uld be when 
the occasion required it. . They had had no rations since the .ni^viotis 
daj' at about 8 a.m., and no \tatoi’ since the previous .night : they had 
been ; twenty-four hours upon their oars during the last forty hours, 
yet hot a hmrmur escaped them; and I would defy seamen of any 
nation to 4avc excellwl thein in any quality which renders a sailor 
valuable. ' I cannot hut feel that in a nation like ours, possessing a 
vast colonial empire, wliich, in the event of a war, either for our com- * 
mefcial supremacy with America or for ohr civil and religions liberties 
wiih despotic Europe, we might be sorely pressed to defend, it behoves 
every loyal man to cherish and uphold a race of sailors who combine, 
with all their faults and all their vices, many of the tinest attributes 
of a seafaring people. They may bo pirates; they may be buccaneers: 
SO were we; and we still pride ourselves upon the naval glories of men 
who founded pur reputation as a naval nation upon what was nothing 
less than rohlxiry upon the high seas. Restrain antlbring the Malays 
under Our rule gently, and they will serve us heartily and zealously in 
the hour of England’s need; they arc the best race of colonial sailors 
we possess: grind them down, shoot them'down, paddio over them, 
and they will join the first enemy, and bo their pwii avengers, , . . . It 
was hot uithoht rcgri’ct that ! bade my crew good-bye, for my first 
essay as captain had oecn a very happy one; and if over-a set of poor 
fello^yg tried to show that the feeling was mutual, it w^ exhibited iu 
the warm good-bye of Jadec and his swarthy crew.” 

The need of England has emuo* in a way which Captain 
Osborne very little anticipated: tlie Hindoo no longer subnets 
to the Company to bo ** kicked when he got bad temper;'* and 
perhaps in the down-trodden Malay, “ loo much gentleman" to 
bear ili-usage quietly, but “ too much, genlbnian** also to forget 
kindness received, may be found iu this emergency a resource 
hitherto unihought-of. ^ Ntdidhai evils usually correct national 
neglects; we have perhaps oontehted durselm too easily with 
au<iimmenso ehapire> without fuifllling ut the ^same time all t})e 
djttlies it imposes; and if s6—if we have been too careless in our 
f lsg^^osition of the good wo might have done and did not^ tho 
crmA in pur Indian possessions may 
. of our power, vve overlooked, and assure a happier 

of the half*dvilized , tribes with #nbh it ds'sur* 
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History of Civilisation rn England^: By'Heary Thomas Buckle. 
Volume I. London: J. W. Parker. 1857. 

* - y 


rilHIS' vohinrc is certarnly the most important work of tho' 
X season; .and it is j^crhaps the jnost comprehensive contri¬ 
bution to pivilbsophical history that has ever been attempted in 
the English language. It is full of thought and original obser¬ 
vation ; hut it is no speculative creation of a brilliant ^theorist* 
It is learned in the only true sense of the Avord, A more glance 
at the matter accumnlaled. in the notes will show the labour and 
reading which it has cost to quarry the materials. These ar^as 
judiciously selected as they have been widely sought, and make 
the volume, besides its proper merits, a most instructive repertory 
of facts. The stylo of the text is clear, and always easily foJloAVed. 
It is too ditfuse, and a little cumbrous; but it is never tedious. 

This volume carries us no further than the end of the first 


part of the General Introduction. It is an exposition of general 
principles, a survey of pi’climitiary matters, and an investigation 
in outline of tlio nature of civilization in France. This is to be 


followed up in a second volume with a similar summary of tho 
civilizations of Germany, America, Scotland, and Spain, each of 
which presents a different type of intellectual developu\eut. Then 
the causes of tliis diversity Avill be geiieralizc(f, and thus avo shall 
obtain certain principles, as fundamental laws of European 
thought. Having nrri\'ed, at these in possibly u third volume, 
Ave may then ent^ upon the work itself, Avhicli is to apply these 


fundamental laAvs to the iiislorv of our uavu country, and to 
“ work, out by Uieir aid the epochs through wliich we have suc¬ 


cessively passed, fix tlio basis of our present, civilization, and 
indicate the patli-of our futuce progress.” ‘ The reader, seeing in' 
prospect the abundant supply of intellectual food which iV thus 
iieing prepared for Mm, may he disposed—such is the iagrati- 
tiide of mankind-r to feel Idss regret than he ought at tlie 
auoouhcement, tiiat the author has abandoned his original inten¬ 


tion of writing the history of general civilization. ^0 was in+ 
dneed tp limit himself, to the.narrower held, and to he,content. 


with’vthe-', h^tory,of single country; not. only by the vast pro-' 
poVtioh&,of-the .^nUjcdl, hut'by the .state..in which! htf foiuid the 
materials he bad<^accasiou;td use.; The general historian of course 
must look to the spocifid- historians for first collection of the 
facts which his mastet-tiamf is to elaboiute. But the work of. 
Iiistory- writiug has been’mostly performed by inferior men, \frho' 
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bare not known wliat was worth recording and- what was not. 
The iaq«»rtant facte have been neglected,'the nnimportant ones 
preserved. Hence *lie philosophic historian finds nothing reody 
taliis hand. 'He must he the mason as.well as the architect; 
aijd mftke his own hricks as Vi'eH as lay them; ■ The dradgerj’ of 
compiling tlte facts on which his generalizations have to he based, 
is so vast, that the most protracted in(]usti 7 will not suffice to 
enable any one to comprehend adequately oven a couple of cen¬ 
turies of the human annals. He selects the History of JBnglund 
in preference to that of any other country, not because it is his 
own, hut becauso its progress has been the most nonual. The 
English development has been least disturbed by foreign agency. 
The importance of a national history in this view, depends, not 
upon the splendour of the exploits it has to show, but upon the 
degree to which its events are duo to causes springing out of 
itself. In England we have been less affected than otlier nations 
hy the two main sources of interference, viz., the authority of 
government and the influence of foreigners. We have borrowed 
from the Trench, manners, dress, cookery; wc have not borrowed 
in any of tliose things hy which the destinies of nations are per¬ 
manently altered. On tbo other hand, the French have copied 
many of our political institutions; are treading in our steps, at a 
humble distance, in our financial and commercial experience; and 
the most important event in French history, the Kevolutioji of 
’89, was mainly instigated hy men who had learned their philo¬ 
sophy and principles in England. If France cannot claim to be 
the representutive douiiiry, still less can Germany. In Germany 
we t!ee an unhealthy tripartite division: (1) the Govemmente; 
(2) the Intelleclual Class; (3) tlie People. The governments 
exclusive, njuTow-minded, inquisitorial, meddlesome; the small 
intellectual class, possessing a compass of knowledge, and a 
breadth of thought, which makes it lead the speculative intellect 
of the world; the people more superstitious, more really unfit for 
political'power, tluin the inhahitante of England. This diver¬ 
gence of interests between classes is due to the fact, that the 
intellectual stimulus of Germaiiy was a stimulus adininistered 
from without. They received their impulse from their contact 
witli French intellect imported wholesale by the Great Frederic. 
Hbnce the highest intellects in Germany have so far outstripped 
, the progress of the mass of their fellow-countrymen, that they 
h«f^? absolutely no influence upon them. Their gre^-' authears 
write A dialect.of philosopliieal slang, which is uhintdil^ibln'to 
their O'wnt lower classes; aisd they address tliemselves, in fact, 
not to their o{mnta*y, to each other.. The United States, will 
. not scs’ve^as the illustrative counri-y; its history has. , been-too 
bhprt, its pdiysieal condition so extraordinary, and its institutioiis 
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m largely adaiitaiioas from Kurope. In America, too, cultiva- 
tion exists in a very ditferent state of diffusion from that wliicli 
we jaotioe in Oemany, In Germany, the sj^culative classes and 
fee practical classes ore entirely disunited. In America, feey 
are altogether fused. In Germany, specnlation has shot far ahead 
of pruotiee; in America, theoretical science of any kind receives 
little attention. The stock of American knowledge is small, but 
it is the common property of the whole nation ; the stock of 
German knowledge is immense, but it is in very few hands. Thus 
Gonnany is unfitted for our purpose by a serious failm-c in the 
diflusion of knowledge; America by a deficiency in its amount. 

These arc the considerations that have determined the author 
to write the history of his own country, in preference to that of 
any other. 

But though England be taken as the country svhose develop- 
mont has been most regular and normal, there are important 
intelloctuai peculiarities wliicli canuol he found sufficiently exem¬ 
plified in English civilization. These, therefore, will be most 
conveuiently studied in the history of some one or other foreign 
nouutry, and thou applied analogomsly to England. The Author 
will tiierctbro track tiio piienomcnon of tlie accumulation of 
knowledge in Germany; that of its difiusion in ..America. Of 
government interference he will select France as the typo; Spain 
will afford an example of the'influence of superstition. He con¬ 
sider the deductive habit of mind to be an intellectual pecu* 
liarity of such great social importance as to require to be ranked 
among Ibc leading influences. And as the*prevailing character 
of English sciemx! is empirical, he selects Scotland, wi^i its 
strikingly inquisitive aiyl innovating literature in broad con¬ 
trast with the vulgar bigotry of its middle and lower classes, as 
the model in which to study the etfects of the deductive spirit. 
Tho.se partial inquiries are to fonn so many separate historical 
studios, introductory to the liistoiw of England. 

The clioice made, of the history of England, is one to which 
no objection will he taken, w'hatovor wc may think of the reasons 
assigned for it. The reasons sustain a character of svmihetiw' and 
■exterior completeqess, rather than of solid force. Has England 
had this normal, or nearly normal, development rather l,han 
France ? Oiir insular position has excluded foreign influence. 
•Good, liut the same insulation has cut us pff from the general 
march ol' Europe—from the steady and uniform, as well as from 
fee disturbing, forces.. 0,ar institutions, customs, national ideas, 
tm, in many -respects, highly eccentric and exceptional. The 
Englishnian's manners are- typical of his ipountry. See our worthy 
aoQntryman when he is tmtnling on the Continent. How strange, 
and awkward, and uncoifform^e he fe. What foreigners call our 
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pride,” is only tlio result of iguorance and gauchonet We have 
noilwrai to the great school of the worM^ and learnt there how 
to hehave.. We feel this, and trj' to carry it off by swell and 
swagger. No one would select the lingUsh iniloid’s iniiJmer as 
tya .average specimen of that of the European gontleman. We 
should have as little thought of finding in our British institutions 
—institutions so heterogeneous, discordant, and self-contr adictory, 
as to have nothing in common but tire fdct of cO-existenoe btt 
English soil—an approach to a condition of iionnnj and inherent 
development. In one department of progress tho English deve¬ 
lopment has indeed been complete, regular, and from within. In 
commerce and manufactures, England may be said to have con¬ 
ducted, on behalf of the world, but at her own risks and perils, 
the one groat commercial experiment that has yet been made. 
Ourpxactice has. been so extended and diversified, that from it 
alone, with hut litUe reference to that of the other trading nations 
of antiquity, or of modenr times, the laws of economics have been 
infciTed, and a new science constructed on a solid and indisputable 
basis. In the science of politics, English history ofl'ers a memo¬ 
rable and instractive, hut almost unique, case for analysis. But 
the. economical phenomena of England aro of a permanent nud 
universal typo. The conditions aud laws of exchange may he 
understood and proved, from our commercial history alone; and 
in our present practice alone can they he seen fully and freely 
exemplified. .As, then, Mr. Buckle proposes Oennany as the 
case in which he will .study what he calls the laws of the accu¬ 
mulation of knowlehge, or Spanish liistory, as that in which he 
will trace the effects of the reign of superstition, so ho might 
fairly have held up Great Britain as the most perfect example of 
industrial and commercial phenomena. But our vast industrial 


system, while, taken by itself, it yields to science, its best and 
simplest data, becomes itself a disturbing momentum to the func¬ 
tions of that body politic of which it forms a part. lu' other 
Words, the rapid and abnormal growth of our manufacturing in¬ 
terests within the last hundred years has revolutionized tho 
social aspect of our country, has distanced precedent, ci'eated an 
entirely new class of experieuoics/ and complicated our social 
fabric with uew and unknown agencies to an extent hitherto witli- 
out.tpnrallel. If what, is sought is a fair average specimen of- 
Eniopean ■p.rogre8S,*,everything appears to us to point to France 
as ihif OQ^try in whose fortunes it is to he fotmdi .r 
_ ?j«epttonal element in Eranch -progress hal'.h^ii'!tbe 

retarding; iiprce. qf the central government. .But again’st this - 
must hd,!^i; 4 H 9 .''ibllowi«ig cemsideratious iWiace^has ■ 

qgly sharedOommon with thh otter-gre^ cduriittonlil'; 
s*6ati<ms. Becor^ly^ notwithstanding some ap^ea:taj|«^ 
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cpptravy, it iias suffered tins Conservative spirit very nrncli 
]e>ss than any other apntinentai people,'nhti/scai*cely more than 
ourselves. . For. that reti'Ogressive influence which in Frawo 
flows from centralized power .through an organized system of 
bitrcaus;^ is-exerted in.Kngland quite as eifectitally thmigh the 
uuwholej^pDtt© intellectual tone of the Clerical and Governing 
classes. - Lastly, the drag which has throughout and unceasingly 
acted on our momentum, has at soyeral epochs been entirely 
thiwu off ip France. Our efforts at freedom have been regular: 
thcii's have been cmivulsionary. Wo have had steady reform: 
they, periodia revolution. The sum total of the national senti¬ 
ment for progress, if not of its solid institutions, may be taken 
ns nearly equal. Wo ai*e not sure that the amount of illibe- 
rulity pervading public opinion in England is not more po^fer- 
fu] for evil, than the amount of roprossiou exerted over public 
opinion in Franco. ■ To all this may bo added, tliat the French 
have 3’cally borrowed from olliers as little as any people. We are 
surprised to lind Mr. Buckle say that the brench have adopted' 
our political institutions (p. "215). He also adopts in its full ex¬ 
tent the popular view of the influence of English thought on the 
French mind, as pi'eparing the explosion of '89. This view, re¬ 
peated hy Yijlemain, and a hundred writers, has a certain super- 
ticial tmth* JJut, in spite of tho array of witnesses with which 
(pp, 657-G67) Ml'. Buckle overwhelms and intimidates us, we 
venture to think that tho Am^lomanie of Voltaire's youth was 
an exterior symptom—at best, a sympathy, »m^ not a discipleship. 
Questions of priority should not be discussed in the spirit of 
Avago’s ^lorjes. To tbe^philosoplier it can bo of no couse- 
ijticnco whether Ixis o^v'n counti'y led or followed on any particular 
occasion—took tho lirsi, or only th$ second, step in some great 
progressive movement. But in tracing the transmission of ideas, 
it is of the utmost importance to observe tho distinction between 
the act of origination and the function of disseminating and popu¬ 
larizing. Now, if w'e take the philosophical and religious litera¬ 
ture of England for the earlier half of the eighteenth ocfntury, we 
shall find upon it the stamp of n second-hand and doriv'ativo clia- 
meter. The writings of the English l>eists~ShnftesbuTy, GJiabb, 
Tolnnd„.and.Waolston, have that sort of originality which jiro- 
ceeds from ignormice of what has been thought or written. The 
s]ie<j«Utiye impulse came from the Oontinent: from two or three 
leading, Spinosa, and Bayh. ifti England . 

it obtain^ upterioty, publicity, and>iiffusion. ^ Bufrwhon wo re¬ 
collect the,,vfrido circulation..of the periodicals edited by liC Glete, ' 
in iM French tenguage^ tTvobto cite my other instances, wo shulV; 
see a ^eptieiu spiri\ such as.that whioh‘broke out in 

celebrated "Traite" dp ,ln Foiblesse/* was, before the death of. 
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Jicniis XIV., already nattirali/cd in Franco. When Iho FreneJi 
travellers found their way to F.nghind, and Frenohmen began to 
read English boohs, they recognised with plcuMiro a tone and 
spirit with which their own was already in unison. The only 
difference was, that what was contraband with them, was legitimate 
witb US. Whrd they saw in us with such admiration and surprise 
was, not the novelty of our ideas, but our power of expressing 
them. "Quej'aimelftbanHosseAnglaise! quo j’aime les gens qni 
disent eO qu’ils pensent!" is Voltaire's expressive cxclaraatiou. 

lint, though obliged to dissent tVoni Mr. Buckle’s reasons for 
his selection of English hlistory as his thomo, wo may expros tho 
highest satisfaction at the selection itself. Besides tho natural 
and obvious wish to secure so much power and so much industry 
fbj‘'thp service of our own neglected history, there is another con¬ 
sideration, which deserves to be stated. A man who can deal 
with history at all, can deal best with that of his own country. A 
foreigner has to consume labour and time in arriving slowly at a 
comprehension of minor characteristics, which to the native had 
b<‘cik familiar from childhood. The disadvantage hereby incurred 
is «((t to be measured by the trivial blunders which he migljl 
make. When we write in a foreign language, it is not the slight 
soleci''ms in expression which weaken our style—^not the tew 
false notes, but a general want of power over the instrument on 
■which we play. In this very circuinstauco lies, to spcculatiie 
miTjds, the peculiar attraction of the history of other countries. 
Knowing their affairs only, or chiotly, from books, tho uuder- 
slujwling is not bnfflciJ by tho complexity and contrudicloriness 
of the phenomena. We can turn tho history of a foreign people 
into doctrine, and reduce it to general theorems, with a rapidity 
and iindonbtingncfas which fail us when wc attempt our own. 
Baron Bulow, on his return to I’russia, said, in reply to some 
ime who asked him •what opinion he had foimed of the Enghbk 
during his long sojourn among them—“ At tho end of my first 
flircc weeks 1 was quite ready to write a book on England; at 
the cud of three months, I teund that tho task would he more 
difficult; now that I have been tbero three years, 1 fool that it is. 
impossible." A mind like Mr. BuekJo’s, facile to tho seductions 
<jf ccmpleto and systematized views, wa.s likely to have yielded 
Jto the attractions of foreign history, as more pliant to receive tlie 
yoke of his “laws” tlian our own. Wc rejoice to have so ingc- 
niotis andd'orothle a theorist, self-condemned to, frame his indue- 
lions in a field where it io in our power to' keep him within 
bomids by confrontingplum with facts. 

Wo proceed to present a summary of the method which the 
Author proposes to apply to the History of England. 

A person undertaking to describe the past transaetibns of men, 



‘ Possible Tke^nesof .the Cmsatwn of Hmmi Actions. 381 

t»a«t necossttrily h«ld one of tiiree posable views as to the cause 
«r origin of those aotioiis :-rr . - * 

(1) Human actions, unlike material changes, obey no fixed 
laws, but are the result of a pecuUtii' force in man called fooe-^ill. 
^lus fi’jDOdom, itself the cause of all actions, is caused by none, 
i)ut is an ultimate fact, admitting of no further reference, (ii) 
jfclvery event is linked to its antecedent by an inevitable connexion, 
absolutely pre'ordM^Ded firom the banning by the Will of the 
Supreme:,Beiugj; (3) The actions oxmen have the same, and no 
other, uniformity of connexion wduch physical events have; and 
the law, or laws, of these unifeumities can be inductively ascer¬ 
tained in the same way as the laws of the material world. 

The two former hypotheses the Author sets aside, and adopts 
the last. The two first hypotheses are unproved. Though the 
third is still only an hypothesis, it is rendered highly probable by 
the general analogy of all knowledge, and the constiint tendency 
of discovery to reduce to order classes of facts, once thought ii'ro- 
gulur and unpredictable. As all the antecedents of human action 
are cither in the mind, or out of it, all the changes of which liis- 
tory is full must he the fruit of a double action—an action of 
ExtcrJiul Nature upon the Mind, and an action of the iliud upon 
External riienomena. These are the materials from wliich alone 
a philosophical history can be oonstructed. 

On this distinction we may build the first grjuid division of 
History. All tJie civilizations on record will fall into one of two 
classes. (1) Those where the extenial workfhas influenced man 
more than man has influenced it. (2) Those whore the rejrerso 
has been the case, and man has subdued nature. This division 
will nearly coincide with lhat obvious.division which geograjdiy 
suggests, into (1) Civilizationsexternabto Europe; (2) European 
Civilization, 

In studying the first division, or the Civilizations out of Europe, 
we must, then, begin with a consideration of the physical agents 
by which the human race is most powerfully influenced. These 
are, chiefly—climate, food, soil, a]^a a fourth influence, to which 
the name of the general aspect »f nature may be given. Mr. Buckle 
has not overlooked race, but has deliberately excluded it, , This 
arbitrary exclusion of so important an iniliience on the formation 
ofdliaracter, is an instance, in the outset, of that determination to 
purchase symmetry at the cost of completeness, wliich we notice 
tbrougbbut‘the-“ Iiiri'oduetioja.’'. AVhen we can leave out what 
vre ii&B'i'lflte, wl'^ean demonstrate m«st tilings. 

Climate^ Eood, and Soil, are agencies |\vhich operate in coa- 
V sH# must theieforef be considered. together. The first 
result of these- three cofebined , treats is the aeoiimulation; ,c>f -= 
weal^*: sdii regulatiiig ^tbe-returns ,made fo any given .^ount 

- • - ■ ■ ' ' ■■ D D 8 ■ 
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of ; tho 4^ittiiiXLimng the regulanty and constancy^ 

jttbow iteelfA .The setoud result is the distribuliou of 
. wealth; *md this ip chiefly affected by tlje remaining agent, or tlie 
food of the people. In AViirm and moist climates it is more plen¬ 
tiful, more cheap, and goes further than in temperate climates. 
Hence population is stimulated, and consetiuently wages are 
Low 'wages mean an unequal distribution of wenllb, and unequal 
distnbution of wealth means an unequal division of political 
power, an' oi)pression of the mass of the j)opulation by a 
small and superior class. 

We have but to turn to Hiiidostan, and there we, shall see it 
perfect illustration, verifying in the most minute particulars the 
conclusion at which wc have thus arrived a In India, 

wlicVe the niost general food of the people has been from the 
earliest period, rice —^Ihe most nutritive of the eercalia, contain¬ 
ing rt very large proportion of oxidizahlo food, and which yields 
to the lahoum* an average return of at least sixty-fold,—we find 
the upjier classes enormously rich, the lower classes universally 
poor. An immense majority of the people, hrukeir by incessant 
labour and oppression, pinched by the most galling poverty, have 
always remained in a state of physical debasement, crouching 
iu abject submission beneath their masters. And this state of 
things wc find iu the oldest records—records ^>000 or even dOOO 
years old, taking Elphinshmc's date for The Institutes of 
Menu/' Witlmut going through the collateral eonlirmation 
which the Author draws from the histoiy' of Egypt, from that of 
Central Alnerica, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, we may accept the 
following general summary. In such countries— 

Slavciy, abject, eternal slavery, was the natural state of the great 
body of the people; it was the state to which' they w'cre doomed h}' 
phj'sical laws impossible to resist. The energy of those laws is so 
invincible, that, wherever they have come into play, they have kept 
the productive classes in perpetual subjection. There is Uo instanceou 
record of any tropical comxtry in whicli wealth having been exten- 
mvoly accumulated, the people haive escaped their fate; lio instance iu 
winch the heat of the climate has n©t caused an abundance of food, 
ainl the abundance of food caused an' unequal distribution, first of 
wealth, and then of political and social power. Among nations sub¬ 
jected to these conditioiis the })eople have counted for nothing; thcy.bave 
had. nip voice in the management of the state, no control, over^ the 
tbuir owu industry created. Their only business has Ijecn to 
crf^ly duty to obey. Thus tbevtrhatYC been: gener^ed 
thdsCvhiiibits. of ttme arvl servile submission by'whicVas 
wc frow hisWy, they have always been charao'tcribed. For it 
. is an undoubfed tlieir annals fun>ish no of tkfeir 

having iujrnea dpon tfleu* rulers, no war of classes, po ipwv- 

Hctions, udt great^ pdjaUar conspiracy. In tndw 'iTeli’ and 
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fertile countries thei;p have been many changes, but all of them liavo 
been from above, not from below. 'The democratic element has been 
altogether wanting. There have, been in abulftjance wars of kings; 
and wars of dynasties. There have been revolutions in the govern- 
nientj revolutions in the palace, vovolutious on the throne; but no re- 
volutions among the people, no mitigation of that hard lot which 
nature, rather than man, assigned to them,”,(p. 73.) 


FrOrn the eSecte of Food, Climate,,and Soil, we pass to cousklor 
that other class of influenoos, to wliiclr the Author gives the name 
of Aspects of Nature, Wo tind that in all tlie Civilizations 
exterior to Europe, the mind of man has been powerfully affected 
by those subiinae aud terrible pbenpmena which tropical or juxta* 
tropical regions present. ,B<»th the fixed and permanent phe¬ 
nomena—such as the scale of mountains, rivers, forests, deserts,— 
and the occasional—such* as earthquakes, tornados, hurricanes, 
pesUloncQs,—make, the external world much more formidable than 
it is within tlio tcm 2 )oraie zone. Man is awed and cruslicd in 
the i>i*e.senco of the forces of nature; the imagination is stium- 
Ldcd, and, as a consequence, the uud«4’standing is discouraged. 
Instead of mvestigatiug the natural causes of those overwhelming 
l)heuomeua, the people wlio live among them and suffer from 
them are over ready to imagine su 2 )enuxlaial causes for them. The 
phenomenon i)rescnting itself iii the shape of a threatening 
danger, the ready impulse of the man is to endcavean* to 2 >acify 
by worship his gigantic foe. The destructive agencies become 
deities : where the ignorance is extreme, the *liigev, the Serpent, or 
the Bear is worshi 2 ) 2 UMl; where the ignorance is less, the* Earth¬ 
quake or the Plague is regarded as a nuinifestation of the d^iae 
displeasure, A spirit of reverence 2 >rcviiils among the peojdc; a 
mythologicjil theory of nature is constructed, fenced round by 
prejudice, and becomes a new obstacle in the way of the inquisi¬ 
tive action of the undorstamhug. Here again we find in the 
literature of India the fullest illustration of our deductively 
ascertained laws. In the first place we have the preponderance 
in it of verso over prose. The Sanscrit has to show metres moro 
numerous and mure complfo*>fo,d than have ever been possessed hy 
any Kuropeun languages. In tlie contents again of that lite¬ 
rature,,we may almost say that Ifoason is set at defiance, and that 
Imagination; luxuriant even to disease, runs riot. An exaggerated 
preference for antiquity not only tramples upon the present, but 
has i^endered all liiBtoiy pf the past impossible, IntTian history is 
iictio^v -AH nations' have bebn ready to Imagine a golden ago, 
atimeSyhon man was innocent, fed without labour, was tan feet 
Idgh,. \itill young hr the ago of luO, But the kIohs of 

oh ibis 'and rational 

pemde Jffindu .IjterMu'ro 
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“ 0 |i as on subject, the inia^nastion*of the dis- 

iStnced aH competition. Thus, among an inimen^ number ^of similar 
feefe, we find it recorlS^ that in ancient times' the duration of the life 
oiF boinmon meu wa$^ 80,000 years, and that holy men lived to be up¬ 
wards of 100,000*Some died a little sooner, others a little later 5 . but 
m the most fiourishing period of antiquity, if we take all clashes 
100,000 years was the avera^u. Of one kiitg, whose name 
was. Ou^ishther, it is. casually pienttoned that he reigned 27^000 
years; while another^ called Alatka, reigned 66,000. They wero cut 
off in their prime, since therfi are several instances of the early poets 
living to be about half a million. But the most remarkable case is 
that of a very shining character in Indian history, who united in his 
single person the functions of a king and a saint. This eminent man 
lived in a pure and virtuous age, and his days were indeed long in the 
land, since, when he was made king he was 2 , 000^000 ye 4 u *8 old: 
he then reigned d*,300,000 years; having done which he resigned ius 
empire, and lingered on for 100,000 y^rs more/’ (p. 123.) 


We may illustrate this effect of external nature in intimidating 
the will and subjugating the understanding by conti’asting Hin- 
dostanwith Greece. In Greece the aspects of nature are sim/ill 
and feeble. Of narrow limits, easier access, temperate climate, 
its highest momitnins nowhete attaining the limits of perpetual 
snow, without ono navigable liver,—^nature in Greece offers neither 
danger nor mystery. Here man asserted his supremacy, 'rher 
Greek gods were human. In Greece we for the first time meet 
with hero-worship. Here tho understanding gmdually awoke to 
a sense of its own*, power, and the imagination was pi-oportion- 
ably confined within limits. In this balance of the faculties 
coiiSisfe the grand pre-eminence of Greek literature and art, the 
inquiring and sceptical powers of the intellect being freely deve¬ 
loped, without destroying tho reverential and poetic instinct of 
the imagination. 

So much on the Civilissations exterior to Europe, or those in 
■which tliO destinies of man are mainly governed by agents exter¬ 
nal to himself. AVe have now to follow the Author into Eui'ope^ 
whe?rc we find a Civilization whose momentum is d9e to the skill 


and energy of man; Tho laws 6f/thts moving force must there¬ 
fore be sought in the laws of the human mind, which when 
ascertained, will bo the basis of the bistoiy of Enmpe. Isow 
mental Jaws are, either moral, or mtellectual. But the Ih^ress of 


feelhvgs and ^«eds:di0 Tiath libe in 
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knowleo 

affected 
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tbe passrions an,d feelings of otliar iadividuals^ are balanced by 
theca. I'be pffect tberefere, of passion, good, or bod, of vice aa 
well as virtue, is, in the. great average of .hdman affairs nowhcBo 
to be seen •; and the totality of human actions, is ultimatoly 
governed by the totality of human knowledge. The business 
tbei'efore of the philosojdiioal historian will be nothing more or 
less than that of tracing the progress of knowledge; not indeed 
the whole of knowledge, but so much of it as is causative of 
human conduct. Before entering pn the wide field of such a 
history, wide even for a single country, there are three topics of 
vast importiinco, which it is necessary to dispose of. For, in the 
general opinion, the prime movers of human affairs are, not know¬ 
ledge properly so called, but Government, Religion, and Literature. 

1. The belief that Government is one of the principal influ¬ 
ences by which the course of affairs is impelled or guided is so 
widely spread, that wo may almost say that all our histories have 
heeii written on this assumption. This fallacy, for it is npthing 
more^ is one we sliould have thought Mr. Buckle would have 
expatiated in the refutation of. But Ijo only brings forward some 
of the more obvious illustrations of the principle, that the govern¬ 
ment of any country whatsoever always follows,, never loads. The 
measures adopted by rulers arc the results of social progress, not 
the cause. The only ditt'erenee between governments absolute or 
Cimstitutional lies in the greater or less remotene.s8 which the 
.ideas on which they rest bear to the ideas prevalent in, the 


connb’y. In. constitutional states, as the government must 
always give effect to the opinions of the majority, and as the ma¬ 
jority, even in the freest countries, will always ho behind the 
place reached by the enligliteued minority, legislative measures 
will bo a little in juToar of the best knowledge of the day- In 
despotio countries, the measures of axbuinistration may be inspired 
either by tlie most relrograile, or by the most advanced party in 
the state, without reference to the numerical streugtlt of such 
party; hut, in either case, it is inspiration, not origination. 
Looking at the history of Europe in particular, it id so iar from 
being true that its civilization is due to.its rulej^, that they have, 
in every country, been its most steady and permstent opponents. 
In England, a history of English legisla^u wodd be a history 
of the ethut® of our governing classes to mevent progress. Every 
, European government may be said to have. legislated against 
epB^erae. It^ has bej^ said .by .Blanqui, that if it had , not been 
ami^^inl, .taa^e inust have perished under the Ernhibitive 
.Hyginm. /To, the paischaevous effects of govemment interference 
. wifii, fipi^erce inust . be added^ the ,e<3^idly mi^hievous. eonae- 
9 ?js prbthMive jMtey ^plidd to npiaion.' Eveiy govera- 

nf ife duty religious and 
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political opinions, e»d to prohibit others., Such interfevence not 
only destroys the healthy balance of opinion, and prevents the 
natural ascendancy truth, but necessarily generates a vast 
whonnt of hypocrisy, insincerity, and even petjury. 

.Su Another very common opinion is, that Keligion is a nifdu 
cause of social improvement. In every manual of history we 
take up we find it assumed, that Christianity has beeii the great 
civilizer of modern Europe. This opinion is as nufoundcd as the 
other.. The religious opinions Avhich prevail at any period, oie 
among the sj'mptoms by whioli the period is marked. Where a re¬ 
action changes its religion, it is in consequence of some 2>revious 
advance in intelligence. No people will ever discover tliat their 
religion is bad, until their reason tplls them so; but if their know¬ 
ledge is stationary, the discovery will never be maile. The 
Teutonic hordes adopted Christianity as a consequence of their 
having first, imbibed something of the civilization of the Empire. 
Herein we see the cause of the almost entire failure of modem 
missionaries among the. heallien. il’en f)f excellent mtentioiis, 
but of little knowlt^ge, haj'O expected to bring over savage tribes 
to Christianity by simply communicating to them, in their own 
language, the Christian doctrines or history. Tlioy have oven 
persuaded barbarous communities to make a jjrofession of the 
(.Christian Inith. But if we confront the sauguine reports of tl)e 
missionaries with the evidence of general travellers, we find that 
such profession is only nominal, and that what these ignorant 
tribes have really adopted, is nothing move than the externals. 

In the same way, jf we trace the history of Cbrislianity from 
its fisst introduction into the West, we shall find that it has even 
varied, from time to time, with the amount of enlightenment 
possessed by the age. Instead of Christianity enlightening and 
jjurifying the barbarous invaders of the Empire, and raising them' 
to its level* .they degraded it to theirs. The superstition of 
Ettroj)e, instead of being diminished, was only turned into a fresh 
chiumel. Tor centuries after Christianity had become the reli¬ 
gion of Europe it failed to bear its natural fruit, persons, in¬ 
deed, observing that at the present time; nearly all the more 
oivilized countries are Protestant, knd the more uncivilized are 
Catholic, have, not unnaturally, inferred that this enlightenment 
is due to Protestantism. They thus overlook the fixet tha^ until 
the enlightenment had begun, Protestantism was. not .required. 
Tlfee Befunnation was the result of the intellectual advance ihado 
ia.tha eontiwy. . < - s 

8, ^^ sunposed. influeneef of Biiorature on progfre^ may be 
shorlblj^^dswd of, Literature is simply the form ini Vhiofe tlm 
exisimg a. country are re*gistered. ^ Tit .ijt,..p^ilpably^ aj 

qjroduct ami tne^nre o,f the intellectual attaSnment of a 
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not its source. The utility of the most finished literature de* 
ponds upon the power a people may possess of appropriating its 
{.outeute., • The monks were all along in pfissessiou of the lite^ 
rature of Greece and Home; hut they could not use it. It was 
pitched at too high a level for them, and tliey preferred iheLeycnda 
A urea. Nay, at all times there are minds which derive no benefit 
from the most laborious study of the best books, VVliolo systems 
of education, that of our schools and colleges, for example, pro¬ 
pose for their cud the knowdedge of hooks—thus making the end 
subservient to the means. It is because tliis is done, that we often 
find what are called iiighly educated men, the progress of whose 
knowledge has been only retarded by tlie activity of their educa¬ 
tion,—men whoso erudition ministers to thoir ignorance, aud wlio, 
tlie more they have learui, the less they know. For every litera¬ 
ture contiiins something that is true and much that is false,*and 
the effect it produces will depend upon the judgment by which 
the true is discriminated fioin the false. 


These are the general ideas upon tlie foundation of which the 
Author proposes to write the History of England. The expl^si- 
tion of jn-iuciples occupies the first 2()-i pages of Ins first volume; 
tlie remainder is taken up with the application of the principles 
to the course of evculs in France, and to English History in the 
way of summary, introductory to the extensive history which is to 
follow. It has been our wish, in the preceding pages, to lay before 
the reader, in as condensed a form as possible, the Author’s leading 
views. It may now be e.xpeoted that some att^pt should he made 
to appreciate the value of this new historical method, which au- 
nouuoes itself with no little pomp aud pretension, and claians to 
regenerate History. . 

All philosophic minds have long been feeling the inadequacy 
of oiu’ historical metliods. It is the one weak point in the Fahicc 
of Truth. In every other science, though tliere are facts which we 
cannot combine, laws which still baffle our powers to grasp, and 
whole regions as yet nii(5xplorcd, there is none in which we are 
dissatisfied or doubtful of the methods of investigation we em¬ 


ploy. "VVe may not have'gouo very far in some subjects, as, e. g., 
JHoIogy, or Electricitybut sh far lus we have gone, wo feel sure 
of onr ground, ^'^ery different is the profound distrust wo fed of 
our historical knowledge. Hero all is chaos; and the iiitelloctual 
anarchy is made more opjrarent by the enormous accumulation of 
details which modern reSearotilias achieved^. It is true, there are 


good histories, and there are bad; the interval behfeen Guizot 
and Alisott is wide j but the. silly nhH tho rirgacious, ;the driveller 
and' tim .philosopher, seem- equally helpl^ - when they tread thak 
shifting; Ijuioksatifl eallertiHistory; . The difference' between them 
disappears; or dwindles , to that-ih$0|terary qualification! ' We 
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a Groie or a Michelet, with the same iotollectual gratifica* 
.’wbieli we derive fro^n a superior nov§l. Our refleerivo facalty 
fe excited hy ^’mp^by with the penetrotiou, thu lofty aim* and 
the generalising dexterity of the historians to whose guidance we, 
ft>r the time, have resigned ourselves. We dwell upon his figures. 
We eojoy the variety and the distinotuess of the chafactors which 
his tale evolves; hut we are not the less conscious that they are 
beings of his own creation, and that the next enchanter who.arises 
will attach the same naines^ ami aacribe tlie same fortunes, to a 
quite ditferent set of spiritniil creations. Kyen those who have no 
doubt themselves, whose minds aro.so. constituted that they em¬ 
brace with confidence one of the competing views of European 
events, are yet disturbed and initated by the presence of a vast 
mass of hostile opinion, and look around imploringly for the aid 
of «jme scientific method to which rtppeal maybe made, and 
which shall coerce the dissidents, and silence controversy, as eft’ec- 
tually as it is silenced by the onward progress of discovery and 
physical science. 

Ii scepticism thus undermines narrative history as a source of 
instruction, the more ambitious philo.sophic history is sot asido 
with unlimited disdain. In narrative history wc recognise a 
certain approximation to reality, as in a Claude or a Poussin, 
we see that there is a fouudatioir in nature. Thus it comes to 
pass, that no philosophy is at a greater discredit than the 
wphy: of History, while none is more univei-sjilly and impera¬ 
tively demanded. ..The attempts at a general Philosophy of 
History which have hoc-n made, from Montesquieu downwards, are 
singVilarly lamentable failures. They, contain, as does even tire 
superficial Es/wt des Lois, valuable detached suggestions; but 
as attenipis to ascertain the general la,ws of political changes, 
they are repudiated by common consent as arbitrary and unsub¬ 
stantial hypotheses. 

There is, indeed, orre theory of human affairs which, though no 
longer received by the more advanced thinkers, yet exercises over 
the mindSj even of the educated, a very tjxtensivo though occulUnflu- 
ence, arid winch is the avowed Iheoiy of classes wlrose intellectual 
development is limited. This is the theory of Ceueral and Special 
Providence. , The most elaborate and successful statement of this 
theory is that in the well-known “ Universal History" of Bossuet. 

• 5^^ag for his pattern the historical books of the Old Testament, 

. of tli© Jewish nation are-di@pjaye4 

% their fidelity to, or rebellion against, thejiue tj^e Gpd, * 
wrhp.'ihj^vgwydied them, as HiS peculiai- people, Bqssiiet tekten<!ed 
tlm-i<ifeji;to,;^.«SUbseqtfieht liistory.of GhrWriau' What* 

timvHehmw-f^ple -are for the whole perii^ mp;,, vigv,; i^jpomt 

on which of thenUniverse are made in. 
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the period a.d. is the history of the Orthodox Catholic Church. 
This is the consisteht a,ttd iagenious ;form in which tlie' doctrine 
is embodied by the Khmiatt Catholic BishS’p. Bat in order to 
include tlic hi^ory of Protestant countries, the same dootriife of 
Prb-vidential Grovemnient receives, in the popular apprehension 
of it, a ranch wider application. Not only are the more remark¬ 
able casualties and epochal crises of affairs ascribed to the intei'- 
position of tho Deity, hut the whole of the ordinary seq^uence of 
events is supposed to he overmled hy His controlling Will, in a 
way in which the nexus of Cause andlEifect in the physical world 
is not. The adjustment of the sj)ccial and the general interference 
of Providence varies Avith each theorist; nor are speculative dilR- 
cnlties which embarrass the tlreory deliberately attempted to bo 
oleared up in any book which has attained general acceptance, 
A general sense of the difiioultios of tho scheme serves to kwp it 
in the background. A disinclination to relinquish it altogether 
maintains it a secret existence.' It influences many more minds 
than is often suspected, and those, too, much higher up in the 
scale of intellect. Yet, as no one, except the utterly unin- 
strueted, now feels any temptiitidii to refer physical phenomena 
to supernatural agency, or rather, that agency is now seen to be 
placed only at the commenceiiient of the whole series, and not 
at each point along the liaie, wo might wonder why it is that the 
hypothesis of sujicmatural influence has not also been expeih^l 
from history? The answer undoubtedly is, that there exists no 
other hypothesis of equal generality. It a gi’eat mistake to 
suppose, as is often done, that mere sceiUicism has ever over- 
throwjx the dominion of any generally received belief. Imj^Toba- 
bilities and difficulties weaken the influenee of an idea; they. 


oppress, hut do not destroy it. One hypothesis can only be dis¬ 
placed by another which recommends itself more to the reason 
and religious instincts. Kevolutions in thought arOj^occasioned 
by the conquests of new ideas. And in a hejilthy state of tho 
social intellect, no old notion will be supplanted by a hew one, 
unless the new theory be closer to the fiicts, bo the result of more 
correct obsuwation, and bnsjd upon wider experience, than the 
old which it supplants. All reflecting and religious men. have 
long felt that the hypothesis of InterfereUces is hot the key to 
the source of humtm events. Even the most unphilosophical minds 
' asQ struck with the ooutvadictofy applications made by Ono 
cemsu'*;' the bpltosite results which can be elicited ftbar the same 
plhtoias. While in the hands of Bosstiet, the tiiuox^ of al Divine 
S^eriil^deuue of the fevbured peoplcj and the Orthodox Church, 
by-its vefy'excUisiveness ahS consistency; but when 
ik was'that the siSiae'’ theory wiis equally capable of inter- 
*h ’&Uk‘<^'n excluriw'&fvbttribyu doaen diifereht Pro- 
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testelt Churches, it fell to pieces hy’its ovm universality. It was 
merged in the general notions of the subordination of the Hiimau 
tjf the Divine, of laaii’s dependence on d-od, lihd vras seen to. ho 
H truth so universally npphcahlc, as to be incapable of Serving 
tts the special solution of the enigma of History. VlTere this 
arbitrary iutrodiietion of Providence into History uotlnng m.ore 
tlian useless for its jn-ofossed purpose, it would not need to he 
discussed. But it is not innocuous. The belief that it is, in a 
peculiar way, the rcligiom 'view, and that it is ti'eason to the 
Aiiniglity to question it, pftsents a powerful obstacle in the way 
of truer and more improving conceptions of the moral world. 
This is not a question of mere theory. It is, not even a question 
between the true and the false only, or uno which interests only 
science and men of letters. It is an eminently practical spocu- 
lation. It concerns the method to he pursued iu. the study of a 
subject in which every man has an,equal interest. Tlie material 
which makes up History is the same material from which our 
every-day experience must he drawn. VVitliout the illumination 
to be drawn ftora a knowledge of the past, the soundest common- 
sense is helpless. Unless he enu rightly use the lessons of expe¬ 
rience, man must remain always, a child; and a partial or ill- 
interpreted experience is woi'so than none. That wliich we seek 
from History, and which History can afford us, is a real enlight¬ 
enment of the practical judgment; a wisdom which can embrace 
in one comprehensive view the whole of the past history of mmi- 
kind, and road nrighbtlie lessons it conveys; which, keeping ever 
in view the future, and inslnictecl by the experience of the past, 
shall^e able with perfect calmness to rise above and to estimatOi 
. the present, discern clearly its wants—wliat can and what cannot 
he done with it. Such w'isdom, based upon knowledge and disci¬ 
plined by social morality, shall in its large voiiclusions be appUeable, 
to all the <||anand3 of life.—(See Congreve, “ Gibraltar," p. 15.) 

It is not, then, tis a question of litcratare, hut aa the first con¬ 
dition of practical wisdom, that, the iuterprotiition of History 
presses itself upon the at^ution; and a th€Oi 7 which exc.ludea 
events from the operation of fixed laws cannot but be detri¬ 
mental to the best interests, of manluud. A*'fatalist, whether 


(Christian or Mohammedan, can learn no lesson from the past. 
So,-far as such men do learn, it is by being untrue to theiv ovyn 
doet^np. Predestination pan teach hut one lesson-—resignation; 
AfMlfary Interfcrenco can inculcate hut one sentinaent—the IpHy 
Of But if we conceive that, the .liabiliti^a, and 

obllg^ip^-nf qnf.position cab hest» ho fulfilled by ospejrtalning 
whaf .ihkt'-pwdouAis, abd how it Ija? been cred%l, it f^.of tUo 
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It is impossible bore to exhibit t!ie evidence in favour of Regn- 
krity. Mr. Buckle rightly assumes, and,does not attempt to 
provo the principle. No work On any single science ongbt to 
engage in tlie proof of the possibility of Science. That is a 
question of logic—and a very difficult one too, though not more 
so as applied to events, than to physical phenomena. The early 
history of Physic's uhows that the “ possibility of speculative 
truth” was a truth not established in general belief by the logical 
reasonings employed in its defence, Uut by the gradual growth of 
numerous bodies of tindeniuble truths. As the special sciences 
attained importance and solidity, the position of the Bkeptics, 
“ That nothing can' bo known,” sloivly lost its influence. Jflato 
might defeat the position by the most brilliant logic—it still 
lived on, but has died ^ natural death, time and cxpeijeuco 
having refuted it. Bimilarly in histoiy: we shall not find it easy 
to establish d priori the abstract doctrine that social changes 
have the same character of uniformity that physical changes 
have. But let us once obtain a body of undeniable generaliza¬ 
tions of social facts, ns universallv admitted as arc our cslablisbed 
Imtbs of jiiituml knowledge, and we shall hear no more of the 
Skeptical theory of arbitrary interpositions. For the pi'esent, 
the pliilosophical liistoriitn iiuist^'he content to lie under the 
imputation of employing an hypothesis as the basis of his 


ivasoninirs. l4ot him not shrink from admitting most freclv that 
it IS an hypothesis. The “ Uniformily of Nature" was equally so 
in the heginniug of Physics. Even now, tJiat it has become an 
iirticle of faith among scieutifK: men, it is neither demonstrated 
nor denionstrahle. It is guaranteed by its success, and can point 
to its achievements ns ith legitimation. cannot prove that 


the social series is analogous to the lUateiial sciies. Let us not 


pretend to prove it; let us not even say that it is .provable. Let 
it be honestly and openly an askimption. Wo shall do no good 
at present by trying to place it on a higher pedestal. 

This preliminary settled,—it being agreed that History shall be 
a science, wO are ready to begin to proceed to blir facts. And 
the first inquiry is, Where i , What ore wo to observe ? In this 
“incoherent compilation of facts” called History—in the treasured 
ai'chivcs of the htiman race, what documeuts are we to solecrfor 


examination?. ' Here Wc are met by a distinction of the first im¬ 
portance, and which is the corner-stone of historical science. It 
is'the distinction between ‘society and the iridividuals of which 
society is composed.. ' In'dealing, with the indmSual human 
being, everything is uncert'afntyi it'is 6|ily of man in the aggre¬ 
gate that results can be .eol^mMed with accuracy. Quetelet 
enunciates’"the tbeoi'eto thus: “Tliejjp’dater the nuiulier of indi¬ 
viduals, tlie more 'completely 'dii.ee* "ilie will 6f’individuals diSap- 
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peur, and rUom' the bcnes of pentTaJ facts which d^'peiid upon fho 
ohttsps hy which 8»>pj,etj Psvisls awl is preserved to pvedotQjunto.” 
I'hc consit{ueut-«'s which imuii'dintcly follow from thi<» general 
law arc 1 hou,— 

1. All olilervatioB of units of society, ov record of the actions 
of individuals, it> hWcsr for the purposes of the scUttitiUo his- 
toriiiu. 

2. The value of any obfieivaiion depends upon tlie extent of 
tbf oron li'om winch it is drliivu. lloute, nil our statistical i^enc- 
inh?:ifions are nl present wholly oinpiiical; that is, the InCfhe&t 
of llu 111 cun only he tukeu as a thet of tiio particular society iVoni 
nhtcfi it is ooUected, and not as a law of society as such, 

C>f this last conscipieiioe. as it is common to all sciences of 
oh‘>iirvation, ns opposed to those of experiment, nothing fnrthcr 
wiH lu> said. Tl IS only hrought fm-word for the pnrjMisc of cer- 
iwting a not unooinnion tendency to lake stiithtical re^-ults as 
nhetidy aftiiimd unifurmitics. So small and jusigmfitnnt, com 
paad with the whole Hu iul area, has been the area from i^hieh 
(»m ‘■tati-'ties have been drawn, that we arc not jnslifierl in rogavd- 
h\'f any rc&ult Vet ol>tmn('d as more than npproxiniutue. 

Our corolinvy M*). 1 has a movo immcdiHto apphcalion to 
J^rr. Buckle s lahoiaa, Tho ijtfcrruce that the actions of inJivi- 
duids afford no mafcrinlsfor scienco, disqualifies at one ati'oke all 
the iccoi-ds of past tients which ha^c hitherto been preserved 
\Vc t annot found on *hcm anything more than i“mijcetur,d in- 
feronce as to tlio "ta'.'c of soncty. .\ social ludor) can onlj be 
comjjoscd upon Rt ltJ'^^l( <d data. And us these data —even if thej 
wisu ctnl gtSK rahValioiis, w'hi'di tlicy are not,—extend only tw a 
very small mimhcr of social plicnuuieha, if will follow that a 
liistory of soeiefy, in the preocut fetafe of knowledge, is an impos¬ 
sibility. If this I'e so, what aro wo to think of Mr. Bucklo’s H-IO 
pages V From what m.i ten ale are ihey drawn? Ou what data 
arc th'*y founded ’’ Will il be belioiod, fliat after laying down, in 
the oui&t'i, tdint individual cxperum'utb can effect notlung, and 1 hat 
certain coneicquence^ can only ho tracked by comprehensivo 
cdiservatiou of society in the aggreg^ito; that after pouring umnea- 
smx'd contempt ou pre\iouf» historians for iieglos'ting this prin- 
<5*^0, and ou tho wetophysic iniw for thiir narrow metixoci of 
sdudyirtg the lixnnan mind in single speeimens, and that after 
inaisting that we mimt apply to tho liistorj^ of miui those 
methods of investigation vilucli have been found successful 
in othef omnnhos of knoyfledge, Mr. Buckle employif tho 
remmndua: of hiu volupie in exemplifying the very method of 
writing history winch he had eoudemnod V W© have in several 
-chuptofa (ehap* vui.—'xiv.) a summafv of tho progress of society 
in I*ranee; a maflttffldy $k<?teh, of which it i& not too mitdi to say. 
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now—and they noft.;be,^hd ©Ifhct is, n»w.; If tlie 

principles, are npt original, they ace brought io bent on the laiJts 
with a pte^sion whifi^ Kgfhtend.np. evpiy eertler, of the subject, 
and end»w? yt gehej^ purpose = 'HvMoh have hitherto 
served'to illnstrate only a eolitai^ character, l^jut aU thia is 
effected, without the sKgUtest reference to tho principles of histo¬ 
rical science avowed in the opening.* In the. beginning of the 
volunae, we have the Author true to the, principles of.Ppsiriv'e 
Science. In hia,o,wP'practice,, we find him sailing triumph ant} y 
down the hroad sWesm of a 'Dednotive Process. The revoln- 
tionary theory with which he starts in life,.is silently' exchanged 
for a conformity ■with ostahlislied practice. ,, Instead of general 
averages, we have the. opinions of eminent iudividdals. Inslead 
of the fatality of social law, wo have the force exerted on national 
life by the single will of a .Louis XiV. The reader finds, indeed,, 
his acconiit in. this forgetfulness of his own principlca. by the 
Author. We find bis history practical, enteriainUig, instructivo, 
ill a ilcgroe beyond tliat of most writers w.ho have gone over the 
same ground ] but by his own definition of History,” it is ex¬ 
cluded from any claim to, that title. It bears idle samo relation 
to tlie science of History, -which a narrative of the commercial, 
fortunes of the great house of Hope, or the .successes and reverses 
nf tlio family of Itothschild, would fejar to the science, of Political 
Kcoiiouiy. ■ . , 

, On the whole, it appears as if Mr. Bnclde Wiis not 'quite free 
from a conltision Which prevails over, minds far inferior ,to*his, 
hetiveen the Science of Society, and Hi.stoiy, as it is, and inuat 
be written,. That fixed laws of-social changes exist, we believe.. 
That we possess a collection of obfervotionssufficient to establish 
lliosy laws, is very doubtfuL That those laws liave not, as yet,; 
been established, is certain. Bub, the history of any" p)arlicular 



conformed to the general luwp of progress; and J^U..tve. hudw 
those gijin^al. law,^,. wo cannot p^periy do jsvhs^/Jdi, .Buchfe, 
olsimAto fotmdone^—“ reconstruct, the .Insdory. ;of ^enig^erdfe, 

t -.J* _ I . jy -'.T - -- * J* .-l-l '_t ' .11 x‘‘ ' A ' 



hut an ’ empirfeaHy deduopd seriesmay he highly, .tnstrtfcrive. 
This cannot be hetfer stated tbah in Mri Buchlos, dwh^ wbrds^ . 
when speahiOfg?*^A«froth^r -v 

“'The d^iro to- ^asp' by .speenlaitvk ,andf ^ 


forogon,©,, 
whw .tt.4» 
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triiis is-true of all soience, but it is more particnlurly true of 
History micl Ecorjoniy. Heov, more tluin in any ,other Ikhl, do we 
feel that 'rheory exists for the sahe of the hicts, and not Facts for 
the sake of the tlieory. In those pnielioal sciences yre are loss 
liable to that sci(?nce-worsliip which infestfthe more thooretical, 
in ■wlu<-‘h the more abstract and f^cucral the expression the better. 
The economists and statisticians have not yet Icunit this fanii- 
ticisni. The history of Europe, however ill it may fare in other 
respects, is not saciificed to syiabolicnl notation: it hihoiirs 
under the oppo.site defect of being nhaiutoncd to.tiic opinions of 
tire eiiance-comerr—of having lio basis of principle wlmtewr. If 
this is th be remedied, it must be by a treatment sensible, prac¬ 
tical, and inflividiial, such as Mr. Buckle has himself given a 
specimen of in the latter portion of his vohimonot by !dtem])t- 
ing to apply the highest abstractions of Social Hcicnco, if we 
possess any such. Let us move a little more slowly, that we may 
make ah fend the s<;oner. The nebular hypothesis is a bn Hi ant 
generalization, hut it would have deme no service to astronomy 
had Kepler began i^ith it. 


!fhc wjde diflerenee betwoim fSocial Scitjnee and lfistorv,and the 
degree,in-cyhich the one is foulbiinfltd wiih the other in lilv. 
Buckle, will appear fmthcr, on oKumiping a little more closoly 
his. fundninental principle, tliat “ The totality of human actions is 
goveiitcd by the totality oi' innnan knowledge." 

The fipst consideration tvhich shakes the olaiiu of this propo¬ 
sition to a “ L.aw,” i.s the necessity for limiting its application 
fp Europe; foivns we have seen, in tropical civilizations, external 
nature takes, the place of knowledge, as the “govcniing’'piin- 
- ci|ilc,, \yc are to .suppose, then, that the aec-idenl of geo^’aphical 
Position'.,.snb]ects society to one or other of two distinct and 
.aiiitfiatty-feXclnsiYe “ laws,” In other words, in the propositiem, 
tphrlitj* of Innmvn aclhms is governed ,by the totality of 
; we have no Jaw of .society as aucli, btit an 

t|,g coursfe of alfairp'iA a particular 
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(ifiucy w3iat<;VCT to ^bimilate rfistbry to tlielndiirtive Rcienccs. We 
yeo lit once a difference iu kind Taetween tlie Jacts called historiciil, 
anil the facts wliich can cotnbino into oiib'^inclttCtiye science. ,A 
Iibyaical- Jaw is a trfiivia-sal and constant’ property. Tliy' meclia- 
nical properties of fluids lu’c so. TMs so'called “law" of Pro- 
yi'css is a collection of observed pldees, like the eastward course 
of the Gulf-slreain, which cau^ie laid down in charts. 

I’nssing this, and taking Mr. Buckle’s '* law" at this reduced 
value, let us inquire intii its vididi^y as a generalized fact of 
European history. We will no longer ask, Is it the true law ? 
but, Is it a correct description of European movement to say 
that the tiitality of hnman aefions in Europe, since the rise of 
the existing State-systems, has been governed by tbo totality of 
knowledge possessed by thg nations composing that system It 
is not possible to exaggerate the importance of obtaining a con’ect 
decision on this question. Even in tbo reduced forai in which 
we Iiitve now taken the proposition, could we estuhlish that Know¬ 
ledge is not only progressive in its own nature, but tliat it is the 
one force wdiioh has contri'dlod social and political changes for a 
thousand years, what a presumption this would raise as to the 
(.'(uitinuance of such a force through coining centuries,' lliough 
wo migld lie forbidden by the aspect of great stationary societies, 
suoh as those of China or Hindustan, from extending our hopes 
for flic human race to all time, and to all aggregations of it, yet 
wh.at hopes and prospects it would open to ourselves !—not the 
mere vanity of “ Science grown to more," ftie barren creed of 
most seientilio men, the miserly accumulation of heaps of glitier¬ 
ing truths, but the time triumph of Mind. Such a hope would 
amount to a faith—a politfcal faith, which would exert upon our 
public action the same elevating eflfect which religious faith docs 
on the private conduct. It would remove anxiety, and lighten 
what is dark; it would disperse that gloom which is the ordinary 
consequence of the thoughtful study of History and PolitibB, and 
wliieh events that the present generation has yvitnessed. have 
tended in no small degree to aggravate. It would restore elasti¬ 
city and confidence to onr motions; it would endo'w the will of 
publio men with thal purpose in which they are so sadly dcficieni; 
it would dignii^ the debasing drudgery of parliament^y afid offi¬ 
cial life; and inspire the party of J’rogress with, that fer-sighted 
coufidenOe id their cause which ih^ieif would aooeWate their 
victoiT''. ■ •’ '■ . 

Such being the value of‘this view cf Hiswy, could it be estab¬ 
lished as true, tlrd phtlo^opMc/mind will be ml the more,od.its. 
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But it may Iw useful, as assistiu^ tlie judgmcut of some renders, 
.briedy to indicate tbe compotiiig theory of historical action wlhcli 
J'hichlo's view excludes. Wo may, then, very securely reject, 
ns Afr. Bucldo does, the common notions of the intlueneo of moral 
principle on the progress of Civilization. 'I’ljo great truths which 
oouijmse our systems of morality were among the envliest ideiiK 
acquired by mankind, and havel^ndergone the least islloratton. 
Moro than this, their restraining operation was, perhaps, more 
direct and universal in tUo simpler stages of society than now. 
when,-in the eoinple.Kitios of men’s j'elutioiis, and the teolniiculi- 
ties of business, the ajjplicatiou of the simple moral rule is boe.)mo 
omharrassed. The distance through which the clectrie cnrs’cnl is 
transmitted weakens its force. Thus much nniy l)o grunted to 
Mr. Buckle. But hccauso moral sentiments (as they sm; called), 
or rules of monil conduct, are intlnenees not snhject to an apjnv- 
ciahle variation, it bv no means follows that the Passions and 
Besires may also be thrown out of the accouni. Tiu! pusslous of 
men play a most important—^indcecl, far the largest—pm t in the 
histoiy of nations, as of individuals. Kor arc their elfcets inin- 
fiient; ^'the pa&sions and feelings of one part of society being 
balanced," ua Mr. Buckle argues, “by tboso of the other pi.it ’ 
(ft. SOt^). Passion, it is true, can do notbing itself, hut .allied 
with Power, and animating it, it becomes the most formidable, 
and nottlic least permanent, of the agencies that disturb or con¬ 
trol the doctrines of society. Fone, indeed, or tbo nmseitlar 
power of tlio animal, combined and anned, is an element of hiii- 
toj-y which the iltuthor oiirtcinjituously overlooks. W'e su]>pose— 
for he does not liimself voucdiHafe an Apianation—that ho would 
say that b’oreeis nothing, unless guided by Knowledge; that it is 
the mere servaxit of Thought, the mcehmiism by wliicji an idi u 
imposes it,seif on nmnbei’s; and that “ even bayonets tbink.’ 
True: Power is a machine, but it is ono of wlueh the moving 
force is Passion, mxicli ofkncr thanKnowdedge. dlhis is the ngeiil 
with whose effects and eonsefiueuceslrlistory has to occupy itself. 
'This is the force which moves the world, small and great, liom 
the intrigue that turns out a Aiuistor, to,the revolution that 
ehanges the face of a continent; Passion, creating and animating 
Power, degrading Knowledge to be the skilled .artifioer that forges 
chains for its: subjects. 1‘ovvjr, once constituted, has a tendency 
to.perpetuate itself: it is at the discretion of Power how much, 
or how!jyittlc,''intelleotual progress its subjects shall be pcmitled 
to , For .though Knowledge he itself a power, yet ns it 

gxa>w$ % tod; finds PaSsiou already seated on the-throne, it cannot 
.raise its head, except so far as ibexhonatch in possession licensos 
it.' Power, liowever,. though excessively jealous, is not clear¬ 
sighted. It has always entertained suspicions of Knowledge, and 
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has uf^nally nei its face against it^ and kept it under* But it lia.n 
nut done so in all countries with llie sam« thoroughgoing oon-- 
sistoney wlnr-h it has iti »oinu> and svhiuh it always could show. 
Honce. in those eowtj'ie®!, as in England^ the classes in puhsession 
of knowledge w'ero able to wrest a c(uisidorablo shaiv of power 
fro!ii the <dassc.s in possession of the iundod property, i.t!., capitalized 
power. And as Knowledge, the nioment it is at all free, Ijas an 
irrchistiblo tendency to increase, it lyis, in .England, made those 
cn<;roachments on Ih’opcciy, and hliow*s iiuii disposition to cu* 
croach loovo and more on the prerogutivos of Property, wliicli 
theorists mistake for a uniform law of progress, and asciibo to 
lh<^ iahoreut vitality and oxpansivoness of Knowledge. The liis- 
tory of Kuvo])o teaclies yuit-o a))oLlier lesson, fn it we seovviitten, 
in ehavncte('.s f)f blood, t]}c w^cukutiss of lutelJcet when sej^rak' 
IVom Poroe and Passion—its utter pownrlossuess when against 
tliDU. 'J^allv of pvogn'ss ! look at Italy in the iiftoonlh cciitury, 
and Italy now, Wluit is the moral of Itidimi history? 'i'he 
cullapso of Knowledge in tlie presence of iVnver ami Passion. 
’I'nlk of progress ! look at Franco; after the gigantic cifort of 
(an eiforl, too, brought about by Passion, tins time enlisted o]i the 
sitlc of Knowledge)—after the slower and stoadior labour of Ibriy 
yeaiv, iSlo—tho bayonets m:n’el!e<l in again, and installed 
ihe iguv'»ranco of the rural population supreme in her capihil. Tii 
our owTi connlrv, though wo are justly ]u\(Ud of a historical pro^ 
gross which has gone on iinintervupledly since the sixtcenlh con^ 
litry, yet ^vo ai*o noi to blind ourselves to the fact that it ooiitnin.s 
eleruents of iguoranco and fanaticism, on which educatifui hat* yet 
oxcrciseil no dissolving fojee. AVlum we think of our aristocracy 
in possession of half the property, and the whole of the govern¬ 
ment of tho country—of ihe servility and timidity of our middle 
classes—of their scriplnre*worship, Sabbatarianism, and intole¬ 
rance—we see that u persc(uition of Knowledge is possible at any 
moment. There bus never lu'cn a time in tlio history of Europe 
when tho ignorant classes, whether they stand at the top or the 
bottom of the social scale, liavc not vjistlv outumnheted the in- 
sh’ucted. Tt‘ ever.tiioy Imve 15t knowledge grow in peace, it Ims 
been becanse they are little alarmed at it-^aro not aware of Hh 
J ioslility to thoir tenure of power. Let them but become aware 
of this, and they can at any moment seize a club, and dash its 
vaunted fabric to tJie ground. 

Such is the rival theory, or ordinary view of European Mstor}-, 
in place of which Mr. Buckle, substitutes his irresistible advajjce 
of Knowledge. It may be as well to obfiate the reply which he 
mighty possibly inake to' VYhat 1ms been now advanced. -He 
might*say, that he does not write the History of England, but of 
Oivilization in Euglandj of progressive, not of stationary 

••K'E2.,'v.- 
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sooiety Avhile lie lins selected for Ins subject tlio fact of 

frogvess, wo have djyelt on tbc obstacles of progross ;■—^tbat ho 
dq.es not ignore tbe fact of resistance tt> progress, nay, has spo- 
oially treated of it, under the name of “Tlie J’rolective Spirit— 
but that all that is not progress only falls in within his plans, so 
far as it has acted as n roturdihg force. 

Ill ansAver, let the objection taken iu our foregoing paragraphs 
bo stated thus , 

1^0 writer is obliged to inchulo the wdiole of any subject: ho 
is at perfect liberty to select any part of it. Mr. Buckle can, us 
other.s have done before him, trace the progiw.s of European 
mind, or of English mind. No one could object that such a 
histoiydid not contuin Napoleon’s campaigns, or recite ihe events 
of the American War. But, as “ Progressive Knowledge” is 
brought before us in this volume, it is not as a single thread 
running through the wliole Aveb of history, but, as the wliolo of 
history. The " totality of human actions,” nothing less, is e.x:- 
plained by it; it is not a part, it is the whole. Now it is not 
questioned that intellectual progress is a fact; that its coursi; can 
be traced; that it is an clement of national history—perhaps the 
most attractive element. But what is of vital consefiucncc to us 
to know is, if intellectual advance is an inevitable neecssily. 
AVill society be regenerated by its Intc-llect iu spite of its Pas- 
sions? The condition of every society yet known to ns has 
been, a small minority of educated persons in a eombinaiion, 
either of conflict Sr harmony, with an overwhelming mien- 
ligliiened mass. The enlightened minority wiio ai'o in posses¬ 
sion of the knowledge, have, more or less, leavened the vrljolc. 
tVhere this practice of leavening has proceeded, unchecked, for 
any considerable time, an appearance is presented whicli may 
easily be mistaken for an intrinsic power in Knowledge to con¬ 
quer every other motive of action. But is it more than an ap¬ 
pearance? What security have Ave that the sleeping volcano 
of Passion will not flame forth with irresistible violence ? 
That the ocean of Imagination, and False Opinion, Avill not 
break iu, submerge a continent, smd sweep ayray every trace of 
the Palace of Truth ? 

* r 

“To shame the boast so often made, 

. That we .are wiser than oar sires.” 


The titflriity of Knowledge consists in its advance. I.et Power 
arm the protective spirit sufftciently, and it can prohihit advance. 
We cannot' suppress liihcrty to save Civilization. The condition 
of true knowledge is freedom of sp'eech and opinion. But wlio 
is to gaaranteO the' freedom of the press ? Let benefleont Power, 
by strength of arm, maintain its freedom, and it will teach ami 
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enlighten; but Knowledge cannot maintain its ground for an 
hour against force. Ijet selfish I*owot step in, and in its own 
interest close tlie printing presses, nud'A^iei-o is Knowledge? 
Shut up in the bosoms of a few silent w^orshippei's, it dies a ITn- 
gcring death beneath the Irowm of I’ower. It passes through all 
the stages of decay. Taste becomes pedantry, science becomes 
magic, Virgil is turned into an enchanter, and civilization 1ms 
become the prolific mother of the thousand forms of barbarism. 

Adspico coiivexo nufcantem p?)nderc raundam! * 




Art. Y.'—Aurora Leigh. 

i\/T 11^- llAlUil'lTT RllOWNING 1ms won for herself the ficst 
Ivl. place among our female ])o<;ts. Falling short of the extpii- 
site grace clmraetcrizing tlte masterpieces of Felicia Homans, 
without, the simplicity of L. F. L., or the variety of dramatic 
power which distjngni.she.s .Ioanna llnillie, Ijer earlier volumes 
contain poems evincing a depth of thougbt and subtlety of cx- 
l)rossion peouliaidy her own. The “ Graves of a Household" is 
not more dclicattdy beautiful than tbo.se verses of “ Cateriua to 
fhinioens,” or more ])assiouately teiuUT tluui “ Isobels Cbild." 
" The llomaunt of tin; Fago," ‘* The SvvaiA Nest among the 
Heeds,’ “Lady Geralditio's Courtship," “The Rhyme of„thc 
Duchess May, ” “ The Rhapsody of Idfe,’' with some of the host 
sonnets and the most .sUfring lyrics in the language, give piviof 
of poetic genius no loss various than powerful, and would of 
thomselve,s vindicate for the Authoves.s the position we have 
assigned her. No one could fail thorofure to regard “ Aurora 
Leigh --the most mature, as Avell as the longest of her works — 
that into which she says her “ highest convictions upon Lite and 
Art have entered ’—Avith profoundest interest and sanguijie cx' 
pcctations. ,, . 

Tlio attempt to Avrite a novel ,—which sha,ll ho also a poein,-r- 
is a daring one. Wo have ahandonod the absurdity of setting 
limits to the sphere of poetry, tint there is acertuin incongruity 
between the natural variety and expansion of tlic one, and the 
ooncentration recfuired in the other. • The general success of this 
effort is remarkable., Few volumes of verse huvo.sucli intense 
interest. It has been found by au ingeiiious critic to contain, 
more lines than “ l*aradise.,5(0st’’ or the “Odyssey,”—yet. there 
are few people avIio do not try to retvd it at a sitting. Oneei into 
the vorto^: of the story, we are wlmled on, forgetful, of critiisisirt, 
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of tlio Authoress, aod of ourselves. I’his is a liigh recouiuieuda- 
tion, and has contributed largely tovvavds the enthusiastic recep- 
fion of the wdvk; hut 'when otie has IcisUro to bo ceijsorious, 
ho'*'is met hy defects c^iimlly striking. The difficulties of the 
design have not been cutirely surmounted. The Authoress is 
given to a diffusive stylo: she drags us thi'ongh many pages in 
“ Aurora Leigh” which are iinuecessar}% teiding, and wearisome. 
That it may becomo a story, it sometimes ceases to he a poem. 
Blank verle, is the most ^floxiblo and accommodating of all 
measures : it can sound, as in “ I'Jie Bro(>Iv,'' like graceful cua- 
versation, or with the /Eoliau pulsation of the “ AroriedAifliur,” 
p?’eserviiig its harmonious fulness; bul in *“ Aurora Tioigh” there 
arc eases in wdiich !Mrs. Browning has broken loose altogeUier 
froui the luoshcs of v(u*silioaliou, and run liot in pi'oso cut xip 
info lines of ton sylluhles. Is there any sign of verse, lor ex¬ 
ample, in tho following:—“When he came from college to the 
country, very often he crossed tho liills on visits to my aunt, 
with gifts of blue grapes from the hothouses, a book iu one Imml, 
—mere statistics, (if J chanced to lift tho cover) count of uU tiic 
goats whose healths arc sprouting,” Yet, with the simple clumge 
of often into oft, Mrs. Browning lias luado si>x lines out of it, us 
good as about due-third of those iu tlie volume. There are so 
many minor faults througliout the poem, that they cease to he 
minor faults, and arc a serious hindrance to our enjoymcDt of 
its beauties, '.riiosfi are not mere deviations from oom^entional 
pj'actioe. At the present day such diwiations, in Art at least, are 
uot^apt to be harshly judged. 1iio ago is jmst wiieu crilit^s pre¬ 
sumed to Jay dowm rule^ for [lOijtry, strict as tlie dogmas of 
heraldry, and more inoaniugless, i'ho'roHOliou against c.lassicism 
has reached its tiinjux. Even the Enitics liaic died out. We 
favour an artist who has ventured on a new mptliod, or stmght to 
evolve u new dc-sign; let him hut keep within the bounds ot 
reason, he olitaius the piraisc of originality. 

Jt w'onld he fortunate if, in revoUiug against restraint, we 
wore never led to transgress tlifiso laws of rhythm and eonsivuo- 
tion (ixrtl by Ntitiii-u liwai'lf, arc )iov/;r t'orgotlrai but 

vyith ulfcuce to bnniiony, taste, nud sense, 'The nffeotation of 
Originitlity is tlie next fanlt to tlic waul of it. tn’ogular lines, 
extravagant metaphors, jarring combinations, are tbo oceasional 
defects, ncv*iv tln> suji>8 of genius. An ostentation of sti'engtli i.s 
the Juoet infRlljble proof of weakness, A profusion of words i,s no 
voucher, for richness of thought. Those are not tho best scholars 
Mfho ra$ke the most luimerous ipiotatious from the (Ivoek, -Wo 
know no poem so good as this, wi^.h so many glaring offences 
against thoso first principles. Mrs. Browning's greatest failure 
ia in her metaphors; some of them are excellent, but when they 
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"WvB had—'ftntl they \\xq often ba(l^—-lbey are very bad. By a single 
ligly phrase, a single hideous,^¥^ord, dragged in, one would think, 
ft'pm the furtliost ends of the earth, she evert now and t hen inuv» 
the lianuony of a whole page of beauty. She sadly wants sim- 
pjieitv, and the calm slnmgth that ilows fi'om it. She writes in 
a high fever. She is constantly introducing geographical, geo¬ 
logical, and antiquarian references, almost always out of place, 
iind often incorrect. '*^ Here arc three wise lines of her own, which 
ought to have proserv’^ud Jter from many errors: 

** We strain our natures at doing something great. 

Far less because it’s something gj’cat to do, 

Than, haply, that wc, so, commend ourselves 
As lichig not HuiaJl/* 


Mrs. Brovi'ning seems once proud and ashamed her 
woinanliood. She protects, not unjustly, against the practice of 
judging artisis by their ;:ck ; but she takes tlie wrong means to 
]>vove jiev manhood. In recoil from mincing fastidiousness, she 
now a)ui thmi beconjes coarse. She will not be tax.cd wtlh 
'‘jiieaniishncss, and ijitroduccs words finnoc(‘ssat'ily, which are 
!;sche\ved in the most familiar cunversntion, Xo escape the 
imputation of over-rchncmeiit she swtaivs without provocation. 
3'liosc an: grave a(‘.cusaiioas: hut the Authoress would he Iho 
lin->t 1(» dibLdaim llio felueld ol' that spurious gallnutiy which 
aoconb her sox an exemption from the full severity of legiti¬ 
mate consuve. A lew examples, taken almost at random from 
among ninny, will vindicate the justice of oaf remarks. 

Thr. description of a face that haunted Auroras early years, 
gives scope for a perfect stioal of mangled and pompous similes. 
H wits, she says, “ by iuuris 

' 4 * ^ ^ 


“ Oliost, fiond, and angel, fairy, witch, nud sprite, 

A dauntless JIuse, who eyes a divadful Fate, 

A loving Psyche who Irtses sight of Love, 

A still IMedusa, with mild niilkj' brows 
All curdled and all elofchetl upon with snakes 
AVlmsc slime fulls fast as sweat will; or anon 
Our Lady of the Passimi, stabbed with swords 
Wlurre. th*! Babe sucked; or Lauiva in her first 
Mo(.>iilighted pallor, ci^c she shrunk and blinkod, 

And shuddering, wriggled down to the unclean.’^ 

What a confusion of violence is tlic account given of Londoii 
sireots uiid the wretched beings who dw'oll there:— ♦ 


^ Ls it hyjHft'critica) to advert to the fact that tSe inahi iucident Aiivora 
Leighis, as Mi’s. Brownhig^'rlpresciits the circumataiices, 
impmihk t Mrs. Browniiig ought to have kuowu that a rovoraal of any great 
law of nature k bojuud poelie Uocucc. ' 
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** Facies! pbew,' ‘ ; 

Wo*ll call them vices festering to ilcspairs, 

Or sorrows petrifying to vices: not 
A finger-toueli of God left \vhole in them; 

All ruined—lost—the eountenauco worn out 
As the garments, the will dissolute as the acts, 

The passions loose and draggling in the dirt 
To tri]> tlio foot up at the tlrst free step! 

. Tliose faces! ’twas as if you had stiiTcd up hell 
' To heave its lowelt dreg-fiends uppermost 
In fiery swuds of slime,&c. 

How much more full of meaning, to ono v/lio has seen such 
sights, is the mmplc phrase of our Laureate's, in ^^MandT— 

“ And I loathe tlie squares and streets, 

And the faces that one‘'mcets,^^ 

In another passage (p. 178) Airs, llrowning designates the hard 
heart of society as— 

* '• This social Sphinx, 

^ Who sits between the sepulchres aud stews, 

Makes mock and mow against the ciystal heavens, 

And bullies God,”— 

Payne Knight (p. 180) is compared to a '’mythic mounlainecr* 

“ Who travelled higher than ho was born to live, 

And showed sometimes the goitre in his throat 
Discoursing of an iunigc seen through fog,” 

To illustrate the** way in whicli individual words are often 
misused, we may take the following, My life/’ Itomncy says 
{p. 888)- 

“ Scarce lacked that thundei’bolt of the falling beam, 

Which nicked mo ou the lerehcad as I passed.” 

Of Florence (p. 307) she says— 

The towui, there, seems to seethe 
In this Medsean loil-pot of the sun, 

And all tho patient hills are bubbling round 
As if a prick would Icavii them fiat,” 

Jjf llomnoy Leigh excited (p. lOi)— 

Was that his face 1 saw 

; ' ’Winch tossed a. sudden horror like a tiponge 

Into all eyes,” ^ ' 

1. t)f ftq iMi|[el‘ face, that it shone in Heaven iix" a hhtch' of light! 

To Ljidy Waidemur, Aurora writes (p, 287) with a strange 
mnfusidn. of biblical refbrcucc-— 

fc » * i 

' For which inheritance beyond yoUr birth ' 

■ You sold that poisonous called your soul,’* 
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Those pieces of bad taste raainly arise from that straiiung 
after strength which mars some of the Authoress's best writings; 
but then,' arc others whiel), in their rough*treatment of themes 
Avo are accustomed to sco handled with reverence, are still more 
repulsive. Witness tho comparison of (Ihrist to a hunter of 
Avild beasts (p. 343). 

Ill the pictiiro of London (p, 9.“)), she has so overlaid her 
colours, as g^uito to desti'oy tho effect of what might have been a 
most impressive sketch. Sometimes# the mixture of metaphors 
is such ns to make tho passage utterly unintelligible; as for 
instance, in the invective against the German scholar> Wolfj 
who, good unsuspecting man, when he first ventured to criticise 
Homer in his study at Halle, never dreamt of being called such 
names by an English poetess. 

A considerable portion 'of the book is devoted to a minufb and 
not very profitable analysis of tho process of making verses. 
There is surely some “ playing at art” here, and science too:— 

“ I ripped my verses up. 

And found no blood upon the rapier’s point; 

The heart in them was just an embryo’s heart, 

Which never yet had beat that it should die ; 

Just gasps of make-believe galvanic life ; 

Mere tones iuorganized to any tune.”—(p. 08.) 

Tills “rippiug up ’ does not seem to have been si^iciently 
savage; but Mrs. Browning has her excuse for tho jolting of her 
Pegasus— 

“ But I felt 

My heart’s life throbbing in ray verse to show 
It lived, it also—‘Certes iin-omplcte— 

Disordered with all Adam in the blood, 

But even its very tumours, warts, and wens 
Still org^ized by and implying life.”—(p. 101.) 

Yet it is those very warts and wens that we complain of as degrading 
her best poetry from tho first to the second rank. It is that 
exaggerated mysticism and confusion of phrases that has given 
men, who pride themselves on, their common sense, a distaste to 
metaphorical or efen imaginative writing, and has done move than 
anything else to lower the esteem in Avliioh works of Art are held, 

J)id our survey ceaso hero, wo should not bo so unfair as tho 
Saturday lievietver ; but we would give the reader only some such 
conception of Aurora Leigh as he would have of tho, Ajax, from 
tho bad joke Cn the hero’s iiamc,—qf “ Eomeo ami Juliet,” from 
the wretched puns it contains,—of Byryn's “Don Jnrtn,” from 
the stanzas in whioh ho ofi’ends against dehoacy,—of Wordsworth’s 
” Idyls” from Goody Blake and Harry Gill,—-or of Tennyson s 
“ Mau4/’ from tho rndost of his hobbling hexamotei's. The worst 
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pieces are short. The poom contains passage^ of conceuli'ated 
beauty md sustained grandeur, enough to establish half a dozen 
reputations. In the presentation alike of ehai'acier and scenery 
Miv. Browning hjis proved herself in every sense a ]\Jnster. Those 
pictures of England and of Italy which so adorn the first and 
seventh books are already familiar to our readers; and they will 
take a permanent rank nnumg our best specimens of descriptive 
poeli'y. Some of the portraits exhibit a fund of subtle humour. 
Witness that oft-quoted sketch of the Aunt, a lady whose temper is 
perhaps best represented in tliosc three lines— " 

And English women, she thanked God and sighed 
(Some people always eiyh in thunldny Qod)^ 

AVerc models to the universe/’ 


Thpro ui'C many passages which wo value, as ranch for the 
truth they condense as for the hoaufy of their lauguage. Wc 
shall select one or tw'o of tliose wi^e. Hentciiccs at u venture 
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“ We get no good 

By being ungenerous, oven to a book, 

And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much v^^ading. It is rather when 
AVe gloriously forget ourselvex, and plunge 
SonUbrwarcl, h*aidlong, ijito a hookas ]»rolbund, 
fnipa<sioned for its beauty and salt oi'truib,- ^ 

’Tift then we get the right good from a book.”—(p. 20.) 

iSIany tender souls 

Have strungkfheir losses on a rljvuiinn’ tliroad 
As ebildi'en I'owhlips;—the more ])ains they take 
Tlie \v*ork more withers. Y'oung men, ay, and maids, 
T\jo often sow their wild oats in tame verse, 

Befoio they sit down under tluiir own vine 
And live for use. Alas, near all the birds 
Will mug at dawn; and vet wc do not^uko 

; lark.”^ 


The chaiiering swallow Ibi the holy 


<p. 3ds) 


‘‘The rest are lilcc it; tlioso Olymiuan crowns 
AVc run for, till we lose sight of the sun 
In the dust of the rar;i))g chariots.”—(p. 72.) 

, There’s not a crime 

But takes its proper elmnge out still In crime, 
If once rung on tho counter of this world ; 

Jjot sinnm look to it.”—(p. 120.) 

W^' arc wrongs always when wc think too much 
Gf whal wo tliiuk or are; albeit our thoughts 
Be verily bitter as scll-saerilke, 

We’re no los.s sellish,”—(p. liil.) 

IVc known the pregnant thinkers of this time. 

And stood by breathless^ hanging ou thek lips. 
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When some chromatic sequence of line thought, 

In learned modulation phnvscd itself 
To au iinconjectured harmony of truth. 

And yet I've been more moved, more raised, I say, 

I3y a simple word—a broken, easy thing, .. 

A three-years infant might say after you— 

A look, a sigh, a touch upon the palm, 

Which meant less than ‘ 1 love you' . . .than hy all 
The full-voiced rhetoric of those rnastcr-mouths.”—(p. 174,) 

The Greeks said gTondly, in tficir b’aglo phrase, 

‘ Let. no one ho called happy till his death.’ 

To which I add,—Let no one till liis deatlr 
-Bo called unhappy. Measure not the work 
Until the day’s out, and the labour done; 

Then bring your gauges. li‘thc day’s work’s scant. 

Why, call it scant; uilbct no compromise; 

And, in that we liave nobly striven, at least 
Deal icitk us nobly^ women i\ouyh we be, 

And hoiione us irith tndh^ if noi with in'uisaA —(p. 1S3.) 


It if>, however, to the gtnierul uumagement of the pooin that 
we rnust look for its main oxcidlcueoH, ns well us for its 
gravest delects. The outline of the story is well known, Tlic 
writer—whose sentiments and opinions wc eunnot avoid idou- 
lifying to u large extent witli those of Ihc Authoress—^is 
a 'Ihiscuu girl, left from lior birth alone with an Euglisli 
father, to grow up, at oueo shy and impetuoa?', under Italian 
skies, Ifo (lies in licr tluiioentli your, leavivkg her to ho conveyed 
by strangers to u strange laud, under the charge of his sistei-. 
This l.idy bus iiurboun-d u h^ng hatred agaiu'-t Aurora's xiidtliei*, 
who l)(wvitel)ett the stilf Knglish genlloinau, from his liomo, 
his duties, and his estate. Him voceivos the cliild with all the 


eliill kin^lnc^s of au uusympalliotic guardian. TTudor her, llio 
wild girl has to become tume—to grow in the proscribed way to 
the prescribed (jud. Atid so she shoot-s up into womanhood in 
outward conformity, jet fiulloring more and more against luu' 
enge, seeking a solace from the wTrtviness of her tasks in the land 
of thouglit and fam^y ;— 

‘‘ 1 w^as not, therefoi*e, sad; 


My soul w;is singing at a work apart, 
Behind tht^ wall of sense, as safe from harm 


As siixgs the lark wdieii sucked up out of sight, 

In vortices of glory and blue air.” 

Grudually she grows to lemni ,tlic beauty of that Mugland 
which at first seemed cold *aucl i'cpuls\vc. JJoro is intn)(lut:(3d 
that exquisite landscape "painting to which we have referred. 
(See pp. 30-41.) Then comeB tho crisis of her life—-the scene 
with her cousin Komnoy*- He has lived near them, and scon 
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Aurora daily* oml grown to lovo her. She, too, loves him, uncon¬ 
sciously to herself, plainly enough to the reader > hut they have 
their own distinct vitJws of life. He is a poet in action—she in 
vorRo, His soul is " grey with poring over the long sura of yi” 
—of wretchednes.s, and poverty, and vice, in tho world, wound 
him; he has, with all tho foolish enthusiasm of youth, resolved 
to devote liis fortinie niid his life to lessen this ill. One fine 
morning he comes to seek a helijmato i)i his career of benefioenco. 
But she is twining wreaths tiround her hrqw, dreaming of Haute 
and Florentine bays. Their interview has been compared to that 
famous one between Jane Eyre and St. John. There is some 
show of resorahlnnce between them; hut the difference as to the 
essential question is infinite. St. John tliought of Jane as a 
mere missionary; he would us willingly have had her go witlr 
him its a sister, were it not for public opinion, lloumey lovc.s 
Aurora far more deeply than she deserved; nud he shows this by 
tone and look and gesture throughout tho whole eollu<|uy. He 
talks too much, perhaps, of liis pJiihiutbropy, his schemes—; 
some foolisb, some as wise as aiiv vet devised for reforming the 
^vorKl; but he is rliverled from superfluous display of teuderaess, 
by the noblest tlioughts of others nud their M^eUaro— 


Thi)ikmg lovti’s best proved unsaid, 

And by words tbo dignity 
Of true feeling’s often lost, 

Ho was vowed to life’s broad duty, 

!Mau’s gt’cafc business upijcnnost 
lu his mind—not woman’s beauty*’* 

Sbo, oil the utlicr hand, Liirm from him because she thinks too 
mucli of herself. J3ooauHC he will not protest lluit she is born to 
bo a poet, she distrusts and rejects his h#vc with a most magnilo¬ 
quent disdain:— 

“ ‘Now,’ I said, ' may God 
Be witness ’twixt us two!’ and with Uie word 
Sloseetnod 1 floated into a sudden lisbt 
Above his stature,—am I proved too weak 
To stand alone, yet strong enough to hear 
Such leaners on iny shoulder? poor to think, 

Yet rich enough to syiapatliizc with thought ?— 
Tneompetent to sing, us blackbirds can, 

Vcfc competent to love, like lIiAi? I paused: 

. Perhaps 1 darkened, as the lighthouse will 
Thdt turns upon the sea.’ ” 

t 

He writes next Jay, renewing tbe- assuraiuJC of his affection, 
but the ^annt in her indignation has let out the secret that 
Auroi*a, by her father’s foveiga marriage, is left undowered, and 
Kojilney, the sole heir;—^interpreting his ofaier aa an act of charity, 
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hot pride revolts still more- Shortly after, her aunt dies, Jjoldijig 
iu her hand a letter with a transfer of a li\rge portion ai Koin- 
ney s (jstate to her, and so, by inlioritance, to Aurora. UnJortu- 
nately it is found unopened, and the heroine tears it up with ni- 
finite grandeur- ^M^onthesilea mediis in annis;" or, as slic 
modestly expresses it, like tlie wdurlwind on Valdarno. Tlio 
cousins separate-—she to the central seat of English life, to work 
out her independence, he to forget his own great son-ow in the 
activity of a greattn' mission. Seven years >ii‘ter, she W'ritos the 
first paid of this history from her room tlu'oe stories high, in 
Ivcnshigtou, where she has found for liorself a sphere of acfiou 
and a taste of licr nnudi coveted fame, ^ct tlic memory of that 
moruiag in the summer garden haunts her still:— 

“ Ho bears down on,me thi’ough the slanting ^^cars, 

The stronger for the distance.*’ 


The account of Jier London career gives occasion for a good 
deal of humorous satire on the fashionable life and talk of the 
metropolis, Wc find notliing indeed 1o rival Iho cunning disclo¬ 
sures of 3'hackeray; but in the fourth and fifth books there is a 
largo amount of vivid clnu'actfTization. Some of tiie minor dra¬ 
matis persouffi arc drawn with great power;—such as the good 
Lord Howe, the cautious philanthropist, nevtT out of his depth, 
never honest; clover Afister Smith, and Sir Blaise Delorme— 

with quiet, priest-liko voice, 

Too used to syllable damnations round 
To make a natural emphasis worth while 

and above all. Lady Waldcraiir—tho rich, Iho beautiful, Iho filsci- 
nating, the hateful Lady Waldemnr, wvho, herself in love w'ith 
Homney, comes to ask Aurora's aid in averting a marriago which, 
in practical illustration of his communism, he is about to contract 
with a daughter of the people—a poor girl who has lived pure iu 
the midst of horror and penury , and crime, Nvhom he has saved 
from death, or worse than death, and whom be is resolved in front 
of all the world to make his vrifo. The lady fails in her mis¬ 
sion 


^ You take it so,’ 

She said; * farewell, then. Write your books in peace, 
As far as may bo, for some secret stir 
Now obvious to me,—for, most obviously, 

In coming hither I mistook the vvay/ 

Wliereat she touched my hand, and bent her head, 
Andjhated/mn me like a si^nt cloud 
That leaves tho sense 115.) 


Henceforth wo are seixed^npon by a new interest which makes 
us burry over everything else. Stately Aurora Leigli, her 

iheories, her speculations and her pride,—^tho Iiondon life, the 
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Imlk, tho gossip of ladies in rustling silks, the talk of niiists 
njiil old rakes and erahryo plnlosojdicrs, amusing and graphic as 
the*j' are, are cast into the shade by tlie fi})paritiou and the tragedy 
of Miirian Erie. Aurora go(?s to see her, and finds iu the midst 
uf one of the wretched streets in T.jondon an inetluble white 
face,” ^Yhich^vc get to think more beautiful tlian any other in tbo 
book— 

She wjj-s not wliitc or brown, 

13ut could look eitluTlike a uii^t that changed 
According to being shone ou ni<nv or less,’* 

She tells lici' sad story with incsistible pathos—lunv, bom in 
a jnibt-rable hut, sIjo h?d a hard life with cruel parents, driven from 
place (o place and set to nil juenn tasks, yet e(»nsoled by tin? 
Jjeanhr around, which from iiuturo uiul.stniv books she draws to 

« 4 

herself bv some inborn instinct. At last her wretched luotlu^r 

V 

oilers to sell Iier to a rich squire in the neighbourhood- Slio 
tears herself froin their hands and escapes. Tluj account of her 
ilight (p. 127) is a. wonderful piece of writing- We read it with 
the brciitbless hasto which it describe,s, in sympathy with tlu* 
passion uf fear that gave wings to the fugitive. iSho is found by 
lioniuey in an bos])ital lo wbieli she has been oouveyed. Uc 
uddrcbses her in kind words, which slie never forgets— 

iu any doubt or dark, 

They eanu* out like tlie stars, and shoiiC un her 
With just their eonifortf* 

and in tones of lunsic? tluit Inuiul. her stil! in tho Tiondon mil- 
linojs, where lie has sent lier lo work and ho])e :— 

tlion she drew 

Tlic stitch, and mused how Koinney’s face would look, 

And iflioere Vil'vhj he d remember Iters 
When they two hid their rneetiny after deaths 

Ho meets her again when she has lefi her position to nurse a 
sick ^'ompanion, and after a time seeks in her tlic fit associoto 
for his task. Tho day is fixed for the mamage. There is nu 
extraordinary meeting of rags and silks lo solomnixie the cement* 
ing of sooifi! distinctions wliidi flonmcy desires to ^ymboiizo iu 
this ceremony-— 

“ Half St. Giles’ iu frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James’ in clotli of gold.” 

All, is ready, but the bride 1ms disappeared. Ho seeks her 
cast, lie seeks her west, but no trace is to be found; nothing for 
love or money but a mysterious hotter from ^iJarlan, declining 
mamago, yot showing her love, cvirjcntly concealing more than 
it reveals:— 

Very kind, 

I pray you mark, was Lady Waldcmar, 
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She came to soc me iiino tinioSj,rather ten;— 

So beautiful, she liurls tno like the.<lay 
Let suddenly on siok cyi?s.” 

Time passes., Wo have a groat deal abonl London sooioty and 
pndhso spc(iulation on ai*L and uvUsts, Aleantime tlio ni^xad 
grows that Tlomney is alllanccd to Lady W'aldciiiav. Wo hoar no 
more nuiil, a year or so after, on lier route towards Italy, Aurora 
jjieets Marian necidentaJlv in the stn?;ls of l^aris, with a cliild in 

A 

her anus. Horne oTin tho eaxovd, sIjo again foinid bv elianre, 
after a long. Jruilh*ss seaveit, and ibis lime Aurora sueetjods in 
tracking her io a retreat in^'tbe suhnrhs ‘‘siaireo Ijirger than a 
grave,*' where she lives Avith Iier inraui. I'lien^ is Toothing mon' 
exqtii^itc in the jmem than some of the lines v.liiuh I'tder to lids 
infant.— • * 

“ While Avo stood there dmnb,-'- 
For oh, that it sliould t ake saeli inuix'om^o 
To prove juf!l guilt, 1 thought, and stood there dumb; 

The light upon Ids cyidiiU pricked thtnn wivle^ 

And staring out at us with all ilioir blue, 

As ludf poi[tlexetl betAvcou the angelhood 
lie had hr^en away to visit in his sleep. 

And oiiv most mortal presence,—graihially 
lie saw his mother's Taef, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with Mich a smile 
As might liave well been learnt there, —mwan* moved, 

Hut srnih'd I'U, in a drowse oi*eesla.>v* 

Ho happy (half with her and half with heaven^' 
lie could not have Hie trouble to be slinvd, 

15ut smiled and lay there, l-ikc a rose. I >aid, 

As red and still indeed as any rose, 

That bloAvs in .all the silence of its leaves, 

Content, in blowing, to fullil its life.”—(p. 250.) 

But it is difficult io select; tlie whole of the sne.eocding 
]mges; as also tlmt passage in pp. 2MS-280, present a picruve of 
iiiiKiecncti and inaterual fondness such as perhaps has never before 
lieen realized in verse, and which rtunhids one move than any- 
tiling olse o^lieonHstorpiceos^of ilaphaoL Wc confess to cnlor- 
tuiri very different sentiments regarding the two heroines of tins 
poem. Aurora s sclf-cuusciousness repels—her speculations do 
not much interest us; h<;r geuuiuo liuinau fe(ding is reserved for 
the closing scene, 'i’here is something about Marian, on tlic 
other hand, that is especially attractive/ All llio* little incklenls 
of her early life, the court iu LonJlon, tho dowers, tlio way slio 
tolls her tale, with the exception of ono^or two misplaced stien- 
tific phrases, so artless and natural,—the shrinking, clinging, half^ 
roverence, half lovo sho feels for Ilomnpy, eombiuo to oxliilnt a 
winning beauty and grace, But notliing in tlio book is so grand 
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ns tlio revelation to Auvoi’n of her dreadful secret—how, beguiled 
by the serpent kipdmjss of the Lady ^Yal(loma^ to believe hersrdf 
nn^obstacle to Romneys happiness, cominiltod to the charge of 
some female fiend, and lured into a home of hOrror in th’imce, she 
“fell unaware, and came to bntclieiy/’ doomed to live ever after 
subject to that law—• 


“Tbo common law by which the poor and weak 
Are trodden under loot by vicious mciij 
And loathed for ever after by the good.” 


Tlio Inle has too deep a pathos to ho expressed in any parliul 
trauseription. Tt is indeed n tn\gedy too terrible for tears. 
'I'hore is sojneiliing almost suporbunuui in the awe of those con- 

We 


eluding lines in wbiidi Afarian describes her wanderings, 
read tbeni with a sort of breathless foor and wonder:— 


Up and down 

T went by road and village, over tracts 
Of open foreign country, large and strange, 

Crossed everywhere by long thin pophir-liucs 
]jike fingers of some ghastly skeleton hand, 

^^hrough suniiglit and through moonlight evermore 
Pushed out from hell itself to ]*luek mo back, 

And resolute to get me, slow and sure; 

While every roadside Christ vj^on his cross 
Jinny reddening through his gory wounds at vie. 

# * # 

• Brutal men 

Sto]>ped short, jVfiss Leigh, in insult, when they had seen 
' My laeo,—1 must have had an awful look. 

And So I lived: the weeks j^assed on,—I lived, 

'Twas living mv old tramp-life o'er agaui, 

But this time in a dream, and hunted round 
By some prodigious Droani-fear at my back, 

Which endt‘d, yet: my brahi cleared presently, 

And there I sate one evening, by the road, 

J\ Marian JElrle, myself alone^ undone, 

JFacing a sunset low upon (hejlats, 

As if it tvcrc the finish of all time ,— ^ 

The great red stone upon my sepulchre, 

Which angels were too weak to roll atvay,^^ 

The rest is soon told. Aurora, Marian, and the child go 
together to Italy, a report having previously reached them that 
Romney uikI Lady Wuldemar have been married. One glorious 
evening he himself appears Iv^forc them, to announce the errm* of 
tbiSyi-eport, the ruin of all bis sclioiaes, the conflagration of the 
old hall which he had turned into a phnlnnstory for wretches who 
brought it down over his head, and liis intention Uy claim Marian 
still as his wife. She appears herself to address him— 
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• ^ Romney,’ she began, 

^My great, good angel, Ronnioy/ Tben at first 
I knew tliat Marian Eric was beautiful. 

Sbo stood' there, still and pallid as a saint, 

Dihit/ed like a- saint in ecstasy, 

As if tlio fioating moonslnne interposed 

HetwixL hot’ foot and tlie earth, and raised her up 

^J’o lloat upon if.. ' I had left niy child 

Who sleeps/ she said, ‘ and ha\4ng drawn this way, 

1 hom'd you ‘‘.peakiug. Friend! c-onfirm nic now. 

^ on take this Marian, sueh as wicked men 
Have made licr, for vour honourfihle wife ?’ 

'Uhe thnlling, solemn, proud, patlietic voice. 

He sk'otclied his arms out toward llio thrilling voice, 

As if to draw it on.to his embrace, 

‘ 1 lake bei\ as God made bor, and as men 
JLust fail to unmake ber, for my honoured wife/ *’ 

Aurora, too, confirms tins, mid Almian s answer illustrates tlie 
nature of her devotion .— 

Thanks, 

My great /vurora/ Forward then she sprang, 

And droitj)ing her impassioned spaniel head 
With all its broad abandonment of curls 
On Rorauey’s tcet, we heard the kisses drawn 
^I’brough subs upon the foot, n]^on the ground— 

‘0 Uouiuey I O luy angel! O uuebanged ! 

Though, since weVe parted, 1 have past the grave; 

Ihit death itself eould only bottiu' thee. 

N'ot change thee! TAee I do not thank at all; 

1 but thank God who made thee what tliou art, 

So wliolly godlike/ ” 

Yet she tells him— 

“ ^ You and I 

Slust never, never, never join Inmds so/”— 

and abides by her resolve to live apart, and consecrate the rest 
of her dim life^to the care o/* iior ohiid. Romney anu(>uuces 
to Aurora Ins pemtonoe for soif-coniideuce in his schemes, lijjj 
tardy appreciation of her genius, and the calamity Avhicli has 
overtaken him of incurable blindness. This mutilation (which 
we consider in every point of view oU'cusiyo) onablus Aurora to 
confide the secret of' her own attachment to him, and* the poem 
(tonclndes with the magnificent verses expressing the triumph of 
love -which arc already farniliaFto most rc'iders. 

In an arfistio point of view, this work luia all the defi*cts and 
all the excellences of the nuthori'ss’s style. Those exeollcuoes 
more than CQunterbuhiuce the defisds. Hut it is a work writUni 
[Vol. LXYIII. No. CXXXIV.]—Nkw Sisuies, Vol. XU. No. II. T ¥ 
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•with (in evident pvirpose, and it openly olielle^ii^es erillclsm 
^ethically. We cannPt give n favourable verdict. Romney tells 
Aurora, in that early scene, that women never estimate prin¬ 
ciples, but only pei’sons. Mrs. Browning has done her best to 
est4ib]ish tlio tratb of this dictum. If, ns she hersolf declares, 
wrong thouglds make wrong poems/' there is much to censure 
in this one. The estimule slie gives of tin? French and the 
eulogy of Louis Nnpoloomwhich follows it, is a glaring evidonce 
of a judgment easily misled by the outward shows of things, uud 
arrested by the semblance of Lower. 

Wo do not intend to diverge into tlm field of politics to point 
out in what manner their “twice absolute” Emperor represents 
this “poet of tho nations," or how “bis purple is lined witli 
the 'democracy.’' It is more williin dbc scope of (uir purport' 
to contend with those peculiar views of reform and social phi- 
losopliy which tliis voUuue has for its text. There is a wide¬ 
spread and growing error to which its success has given n ju w 
impiilso—an error tuiindcd in a buth, perhaps, but none ibc Ic'*-.-' 
fatal. Wo allndo to tho mislako of oxaggending the efiV:-*! i)f 
Aii—wbetliCT us exhihittMl lliroueh Alusie, raintiie^ or Foeirv — 
in ainclioraling or elevathig tho eouditiou of tho masses of the 
peop])? in any age or country* It jirobubly results from a tnue - 
I'ereneo of the feelings and syinpalhies which arise from or are 
possible only under a certain degree of eulliuv, to spbcivs where 
that culture does pot exist. But, iKovever origiimtiug, History 
and our every-day experience eonibine to demonslrato the error. 
All and the perfection of tlic poetic sontiiuonts fidhnv, or are 
contemporanoous Aviih an ago of prtj^pevily. 'i'liey do not con 
stitute, nor can they supply the place (jf niaterinj comforts ami 
froo institutions. Artistic cullinv, far from standing in tho placii 
of pbilantbropic effort, do]>end'5 upon the success of tiuit effort 
for its own permanence. .Mon must bo fed, clothed, and washed, 
ore over “ the essential prophet's word comes in power” to 
fcwalicn, elevate, and sustain their nobler energies. Mr. Rudkin, 
among many lasting obligations confuiTcd on Art, bus yet done 
feometbiug to adorn this error; anil liis t^gre(TO^.^il•^v4lb the general 
Mriffc of tins poem nuiy nceount for the exaggerated estimate of it 
whieli lie has just recorded.- He has found in the liigher classes 
of our society, alrendy disposed to extend heyoud its due limits 
the domain of Taste, a wide sympalliy with his clotjacrit expo¬ 
sition of its ]aw^s, even when lie most miscoucoives their applica¬ 
tion. But in a more stirring time, it was a similar, though far 
grander Art-woi'ship, a like 0 (jntempj. of maleiial wiuils and depre¬ 
ciation of political slrngglos, that withhold many of the noblest 


* See Appendix to “TIic Elements of Drawing.” 
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mhiJs of Europe from a comprohonsion of the great head, or a 
full i^ymputliy witJt the greater iieart, of lhe*gigantic Goethe. 

An altoutivo oxumiiiatiou of the latter books of Mrs, Bro\xn* 
ing's poem will convince any one that wo are not unjust in 
oJuu'ging herAvith comparative contempt for the material agencies 
of civilization and (li8])anigenH'nt, through j)roccpt and example 
of philauthvo|)i<3 effort. Hero are some' of the passages in which 
the moral of the whole hook is, as it^wero, summed up:— 

I walked oe musing with m}'So]f 
On life and ait, and wliother, after all, 

A larger metaphysics might not help 
Our physics, a completer }>oetiy 
Adjust our daily life and vulgar wants 
More* fully than the speci.d outside plans, 

Phalansteries and inaterial institutes, 

'riio civil conscriptions and lay monasteries 
Preferred by inodevu tliinkcrs, as they thought 
The bread of man indeed made all his life, 

And washing seven times in ilie ' Peoj)Ie’s baths’ 

Were sovereign hu' a people’s hpvosy.’^ 

*.. "'• What wo are, iuiporis us more 

Thau wluxt wo cat: and life, you’ve granted me, 

])evelopc.s from within.”—(p. 311.) 

Yet our physii^s must ho seen loo first. A truckle-bed is after 
all a narrow study for n. inclaphybician. It is hut poor comfort to 
i\ starving wrchdi to tdl hiju tliat it imports liim more what he ia, 
than what lio rffls. H be a compJ(‘te jioetry indeed that 

will Tindertiike the \V(»rk of Mr. ^Fayliew among the criminal*, or 
Sfdve tho problem of lemalc lal^our in our large cities. There is 
‘-ouie poetry ilud is u ally a power among the better poriion of 
tho labouring classes of a nation: but neither Burns nor Hchiller 
ptifietrutn to those depths where the zeal of u philanthropist is 
most lamrtJceiit. We rerjuiro something more Inngihlc to touch 
the under-current masses: tho u»eaus of daily bread and the first 
rudiments of knowledge. Poetry about poetry is the last thing 
to de8<*cnd to the people. Wo suspect the large sale of Aurora 
P(?igU" has little tef renovate or purify tho alloys of 

London. Wo doubt not tho good oflect of tho Manohestoi* 
J^xhibition, tho Handel and Haydn festivals, on many oven of 
our common workmou ; but their influence is insignificant com¬ 
pared witli llie benolit that would result to F.nglnnd from a good 
system of Secular .Education, The new Venetian leotdre room at 
Dublin, nnd the hints from IVIr. Rxishiu which have been acted on 
in its construction, must have gone far lo^clevate the taste of the 
masonic craft, but wo suspeot*that the Northumberland baths and 
the National School have dotic still move fovthcmoi'iiJs nnd health 
of the city. In the wilder districts of England, in the moors of 
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Irclaiu], in ConneTimra ov (■iibirseveen> tins romanco of avt ap¬ 
pears in its ftili ubsimlity. Yon innst drain those waste lands, 
put wimlowR into those nmd cabins, aiultoacli their rugged inmutes 
to i-oitd and to work, else the prophet and the poet” will tmly 
‘^thnndor down” in the gnise of yoia*^ wide-motithed agitator 
preying on tlie piissions lunl ignorance around him. It is well to 
kn{)w tliut man devclopos from within, that (Hitward schemes are 
but ini]>erlect 7aethods, and^dhat wo ought not to sever ])octi*y frenn 
tin* acluul world. Hut if we douht loo much of our pow(n's fur 
doing good—of the ])ossibilitY of lessiming by enduring effort Iho 
ills ai'ound us, wo fall into a profitless dospuir, or a false (a)]7t<mt, 
more truly named iudilfereuce; “Tluuigh we fail indeed,” our 
authoress tells us ;— 

You—I—a score of siich weak li^’orkcrs—He 

Fails never. If Ho cannot work bA" ns 

% 

He wull work over us. Docs lie want a man. 

Much less a woman, think yoti ? Ever}' time 
The star Avinks there, so maa\' souls are l)orn, 

Who all shall work too. Lot our own !>c oalm: 

\Vc !?houltl he a.^sliainoi-l to bit beneath those rtai'P, 

Impatient that we’re nothing.” 

Ashamed ? no ; 'prond rather, that we feel so deeply the great¬ 
ness of each atom f»f Goii's work, 'riiero is Ii(>re, and in the 
maguilieent poetry at the coiiclusiou of the hook, too much of 
the spirit of the Lotos Eaters—llic most fatal, because the most 
fascinating form of the lai^spz faire —an aoquiesoeiice in the 
“Ererlusting No!" 'I'he world would come right, we are told, if we 
leave it to God. It ivnnt. Is it nut one of the truisms of our 
morality, that where evil is active, good must he strenuous on all 
sides, or the fair fabric will go to ruin while the ministers he sent 
to keep it sound are singing hymns ? 

Romney Leigh himself seems to be treated no less unfairly 
than the cause he represents. There are absurd pliilantliropies 
in abundance, pretentious schemes witli no heart in tliem, false 
and idle. Had the hero of this poem advocated the most im¬ 
practicable of these, bis punishment had heen^^n severe. Lot 
us see how Mr. Stephens, of tlie *' Cambricfge Essays” would 
phrase it? Romney Leigh for being a philanthropist,—-to he 
rejected and lectured by bis mistnjss—to have his intended wife 
stolen from him—to fry everything, to snceood in nothing—to 
bo laughed at by everybody—to lose his money—to luivc liis 
house burned about his enrs,—to get ))oth liis eyes knocked out 
—t<j heg pardon of hia old mistress at Inst, and confess thaf she 
■was all right and ho was all wrong—to liavc her to take ohargti 
of him afterwards in his mutilated state ! 1! 

Rut Romney’s schemes were not so impracticable; he was 
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too good aud too great n man to devote his whole life and energy 
to fin honest oauwe -without some bcncheent result. lie <Vu\ 
more holy work in his tender cavo and reformation of those pour 
girls in Jjoudon, than his oousiu's p<»cuis could ciloet, were tltey 
much bettor than \vc can iniagino them to have been. If he 
ernal, it was tlirougli excess of faith and hope and charity;—by 
trusting too mueli to the cfl'cet of kimliicss in renjuulding rough 
iuitures; by a want of praciicnl distrust, ‘‘J)ear Koinuey, you're 
tlie poet/ Aurora says herself; aiul some one well sings— 

“ To nave iho deep, poetic heart 
Is more than all ])oetic lame,” 

We do nut blumo .Mrs. I’lrowning for not doing what site does 
md. jn'ofess to do,—she lias, indcMxl, proicssetl bjo much,—but for 
doing wrongly pari of whtrl slie does. The work—full of beauty, 
largc-luairtedncss, and valour, ihougli it be,—lias artislic defeeis 
sufli'dcni. to render ii muv<»dhy llio place assigned to it !>y a 
great ' rilic, ns tlie greatest ]u)e;n of tlu; century:—it would have 
had a more promincTii position in the lirst rujik had it taught 
ii truer ami a nobler lesson. 

PerJiiijjs the ^\or^.te[Vect of exaggeration is that it cxcilos llm 
opporitti extreme. When Art is advocated by the depreoiation 
of the other inlluenccs lor the (devation of mankind, it receives 
tlio decpt'sl ijijury, TIhw wIk^ ignore its real glory aiul graiuleur 
rrtaliale by a 'auTOsponding depreciation. The great agencies 
for Ijurinouiziug and udoniiug life should go^hand in hand. The 
uorlvl pro-^pi;]'.', ihen, when “llu‘ pta.*f and Dm philantliropist stand 
side by sidi'' in grand ('(juality; and its rougli labour is iftost 
('imol.led wijon music ami poelrv accompany and coiaplemcnt the 
worker's toil. 
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n lli HA]Mn;.rON SE YxM'OIJK is a gi'oat diplomalisi. When 
O naul ill the lUuc Hooks the aee<junt of his lamversatious 
with the Emperor Isichulus, wo eongnitulatod ourselves ou the 
dexterous slntesnuin who defended so ahly the eaiisc of England 


* AlUiough wo do not assent to fdl the stjvtemciit.s uiid \icws coutaija'd in 
Uds article, wc gladly give expression to the opinions of our abh' and di^^iu- 
gnislied contributor, and espcciiilly on a subject of suclf^ acknowk^dged 
ililUcidiy and panuaouiil importauce as is that of the “ Jila&leru question.*’ 
■—ill). 
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o£ justiae; A moasti'ou3 Abab tv-us coveting the vineyard of 
another Naboih, and here yras a man and ah Englishman who 
hoold see through his dieted designs,' and exposo and haffle 
them. As if in these late days of light and civilization the ap* 
propriation of a neighbour’s territory by ah encroaching power, 
was ‘ an unheard enormity, the country rang witli outcries of 
robbery. Coloured maps filled the shop windows, showing the 
provinces which during the last century had been torn from Turkey 
by the Czars i and in an euthusiasm fpr ..the cause of right ^ye 
painted the coirflict to ourselves as a war between civilization 
and bm.'bm'ism.^, Tire armies of Russia wore a second swarm of 
Vandals and Goths, menacing Europe with a retura to medimval 
darkness, and Couslantinopltj was to be the first sacrifice. 

Thcare is a story of an Irishman on his trial for felony who 
brought witnesses to speak for his character. They here their 
testimony but too efieetively—the catalogue of the novel virtues 
which were, attributed to him so perplexed his imagination that 
he cried out in Court, “ My lord, if I had but known what I 
was, I would not have done it!” Something of tliis soil tlio Tints 
must have felt ivhen they found themselves treated hy the press of 
Europe as holding the advanced post of civilization, and lauded 
in Cabinets as the representatives of progress. “No nation in 
tlio world,” said Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons, 
“ had in the last twenty years made so great advjmees.” True 
that the bestiality of social life in Constantinople could be paral¬ 
leled only in the worst days of Imperial Home—true, that alone 
in tiiat one spot in Europe the slave-market was open'—fcme that 
the Turkish Pashas filled their seraglios with the daughters'volun¬ 
tarily offered by those other champions of freedom, the Circassian 
chiefs, and that the trade w'as orily cheeked by Russian cruisers 
—true that Asiatic Tiu’key was a wilderness swarming witli 
brigands, that life and property were for ^the most part insecure a 
mile beyond the walls of a town, that the administration of justice 
was ini(iHity, that if there was honesty anywhere it was among 
the poor, and that rank and villany aseended in a corresponding 
ratio. No matter ! It was for the interest of JSjarope that the 
Turks should keep the keys of the Dardanelles. It ivas for the 
interest of decency that they should seem to deserve their posi- 
tion. Mimsters therefore imagined, excellences, for them to 
supply the^ lacking reality, .the sympathies of the nation were 
roused' easily for a weak people struggling unequally for their 
Iiberti^>. and England threw itseff into the quarrel with an en- 
thusiaf^ justice anO. right almost reminding imaginative per¬ 
sons of ihe^aya of the early Oluristions “who were all of one 
heart and one mind," . ■ ■' 

When the unanimity was analysed, elements were found indeed 
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iu llio composition not oxceedingly homogeneous. Tlie Repub¬ 
licans expected that at tile first cannon-shot the spirit of 1848 
would revive agaiii. Moderate Liberals still resented the oppres¬ 
sion of Folaiid. Nicholas hod assisted the Austrians to crash 


Hungary, and those who desired revolution in Germany and 
Italy, and those Avho saw in a constitutional system like our ot«n 
the only permanent bulwark against revolution, looked aMke to 
St. Petersburgh as the stronghold of despotism, from which 
Jlerlin and Vienna, and the petty pfinces of the smaller states 
alike derived their inspiration. Kossuth had appealed to Eng- 
hmd in behalf of the "nationalities," and had failed; but the 


great body of the middle classes, who would not countenance in¬ 


surrection, wliich threatened to become a war against property, 
Averc pleasQtl %yiih an opportunity of shoAviug that they vrould 
strike for liberty in an ottliodox manner; they believed that if 
lliissia was seiionsly weakened, the despotic sovereigns would be 
compelled to luodify tlioir govermnents. So far the interest was 
rather political than diplornalic. Formally avo Avere the cliami)ions 
of 'Jhirkey ; but in reality wo Avere fighting for European freedom. 

But, again, tJicro were the statesmen to whom a Rus¬ 
sian occupation of Constantinople was the hereditary bughear. 
As the restorer of order, as the vindicator of legitimate goA'ern- 
ment against revolution, Russia would bo tolerated and applauded ; 
but in possession of the Dardanelles, Russia would command the 


Mediten'aneau; in possession of Turkey she would stretch her 
swelling influence to tlic Indus. The balauic of power Avould be 
compromised ; our Eastern Empire would be rendered insecure. 

Finally, there were the philosophers who were wear^ of 
peace, who believed that the ancient English A'irtues were 
stagnating, who saw in j Avar (so that it Avas Just, or could 
be imagined to be just) a grand spirit of moral regenera¬ 
tion, aii eleolrie power which Avould turn “ the snub-nosed rogue" 


behind the counter into a hero, and " his cheating yard wand” 
into a champion's sAVoi’d. Those Avere tlio feeiihgg Avhich Avero 
working in England beyonil those which Avere provoked by tlie 
immediate mission of Prince ^lenschikolF, and the passage of the 
Pruth, vague of them, and irreconcilableable for the 
moment to rouse the nation to enormous effort; yet containing Ih 
their very indefiniteness the seeds of their ovrn ultimate disap¬ 
pointment. Every one was looking to uncertain possibilities. 
We kncAv as little what Avas really attainable "as what wo really 
desired. Eihlaud was to be restored to Sweden, tlio shores of 
tlie Euxine to the Turks. When lHussia was driven back from 
the seaboard, when her fortresses were In ruins, and her fleets 
destroyed, then only a condescending Edinburffh Review would 
consent that she might bo, spared fi'om annihilation. • ' 
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Perhaps the educated statesmen imly saw their way with 
cleornesa, as. they only in any sense can'be said to have gained 
flxeir object. To them the hope of the maliitndo was the prin¬ 
cipal alarm, and driven into this war reluctantly, they were 
resolyfid at least so to manage it that the spirit of revoliition 
should be held from breaking. Liberty in a vague sense was a 
convenient watchword, but liberty in the concrete was anarchy 
and socialism. In a war of freedom Hungary would have been 
the ally whom wo should *havo naturally sought, and Austria 
w'ould have been our natural enemy; the theatre of the campaign 
would have been in Poland, Avhere Bussia could be wounded to 
the quick. But freedom was the one especial thing which was 
not to be fought for, and therefore Hungary was ignored except 
as a province of the Court of Vienna. Austria y'us,courted for 
an ally with a passion which the most manifest double dealing 
failed to repress. The war was carried to the Crimea, which, if we 
conquered, we could not continue ourselves to hold, wliich the 
Tartar population could not defend, ami which ecpially we could 
not restore to the Sultan. In the obscurity of the objects at 
wliich We were aiming, the soldiers before Sebastopol wrote that 
no one seemed to know for what or for whom we were con¬ 
tending, trusting only that it was not for the Turks; while to 
the rest of the world we pi'csented the extraordinary phenomenou 
of a free people in alliance tvith two despots, and lighting for a 
thii'd in the supposed cause of liberty, 'i’hese anomalies at the 
outset were invisibhvin tlie onlhusi;istic hopes in whicli we were 
indulging;—while the striigglo jirocecdcd w'e w'erc ahsorhed in 
tlie*excitemoiit of its details. But now, a.s we look buck from 


the second year of peace, we arc able more calmly to c-xamine our 
gains and losses, and see how far our .dreams arc realized ; how 
fill- the belter interests of the world have received substantial ad¬ 
vantage. 

Before entering on tlie ealculatiou, however, lot it bo at once 
allowed that the war, after the form which the Turkish qucsl-iou 
assumed in the mission of Prince Aronschikoff, had become una¬ 
voidable. Although in Kngland there was hut little sympathy 
with the ultra-revolutiouists on the Continent, tlfifviolent reaction 
of, 1819 created a lively disappointment When the eonfusion 
subsided we had ex'pected that the foreign governments wouJ<l 
have, settled down into some mild kind of liberalism. In the 
|dace of it we saw the few constitutions which had been pain- 
fbUy labOiU^d together lacerated on the points of bayonets. The 
close .of 'the convulsions in * Hungmy formed nn especial claim 
upon us; the Hungarians having been crushed not in any at¬ 
tempt at establishing novel schemes of government, but in 
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«lefence of their own hereditary laws. By their gallantry the 
Magyars had won their cause against he^vy odds, and in the 
crisis of the victory Russia had stepped in with overwhelmiiig 
Ibroe, and had given them over, bound hand and foot, to Austnan 

revenge. Not contented with the success of this injustice, the 
('ourts of St. Betersburgh and Vienna demanded the surrender of 
the patriot leaders who had taken refuge at Constantinople; and 
the Sultan (it was the one honest imt of his reign) earned our 
respect by daring their anger, and refusing. On the firet hint of 
the employment of force against him, the English fleet had boon 
ordered to the Dardanelles in his support, and had the Northern 
Bowers persevered, the war would have broken out five yeare 
sooner, as different in form from that out of wliich we have now 
emerged, as unquestionably it would have been differeyt in 
its results. The crisis passed away, hut the feeling 'which had 
been excited remained, and on a fresh spirit of aggression being 
manifested by Nicholas, the regard wliieli Abdul Medjid had 
earned by his courage, coupled with a vague dread of Russian 
prepoiuleranoe, roused a temper both in Franco and England 
which Louis Napoleon's (Jovermnont could uol have ventured 
to defy, and which no living English statesman would have been 
allowed to resist. Wo might have bosved to the judgment of a 
Bcel or a Wellington—Aberdeen and Gladstone, Cobden and Lord 
John Russell only shattered their ropntatioit in a useless opposition. 

We accept the war, therefore, as our own work; nor iii general 
need we quarrel with the conduct of it. (^uite possibly it was 
directed to fhe objects whicli were alone obtainable; or if obtain¬ 
able, were alone to be desired, (juito possibly, if we had gone to 
work in the stylo whicli would have pleased Kossuth andMazziui, 
wo should have lot loose a spirit of more anarchy and desolation. 
Wliou the circumstances had once arrived at the position which 
wo allowed them to assume, wo can allow that the whole business 
Avas managed reasonably Avell; 'vyc fought because we could not 
avoid fighting: 'wc made peace at the earliest moment at which a 
tolerable peace could be exacted. 

Letfiug the facts, thcrefori;, pass so far as open to no just 
question, we maj?" sum up the results without blaming either oiuc- 
selvos or others if those results shall not appear as much to our 
advantage as we might desire. And first, it is quite clear that 
nothing has been gained for the nationalities or for European 
liberty. Russia may be weakened, but Austria is strpuger than 
ever, aucl the petty despots who resj upon her; the dungt’ous of 
Naples are still thronged, aiidr the paltriest Avrotch who di.sgi'aces 
a European throne can de% with impunity the united remon^ 
strances of England and Erohee. The Germans believed that if 
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Northern Autocrat could he ccippleci, the Dukes luad Princes 
^Ottld • restore the cojjetilutions-—but their hopes deceived them; 
while I^ombardy still languishes in ohnins-^still looks to the 
poniard as tlie only possible deliverance. Nor again can the 
enthusiasts be altogether satisfied who prophesied to ^ themselves 
a mighty moral regeneration of England from the roviyal of Avar^ 
On the one hand the ProAvns and the Camerons, tho Pauls and 
the fStrahaus, liave shown no symptoms of repentance. Banking 
accounts continue to he cooked; chicory has not disappeared out 
of our coffee, nor devils-clust out of our calicoes. The independent 
electors os little looked for heroes to represent them in April, 
1857, as in July, 1852. That winch was crooked is crooked 
still; and tJiat which Avas righteous is rigliteous still. saw, 
also, .that the expected regeneration was not so universally 
needed. The heart of the country rung sound at the first stroke; 
Tho young loungers of tlio barracks and the ball-room endured 
the fii* 3 t winter in the Crimea with the same courageous simpli¬ 
city which their fathers showed iu tlie Peninsula. Tho young 
Indian officers, who have been accused of oaring only for their 
cigar and their billiard cues, are showing a quiet gallantry in this 
present dreadful mutiny which makes our ears tingle with admi¬ 
ration. But as they are acting now they would have acted leu 
years ago—the supposed degeneracy avus hut skin deep. En¬ 
thusiasm, now as ever, has been mistaken alike in its understand¬ 
ing of the present and its expf?otalion8 of the future. 

When Ave turn from dreams to reality, wc are on sounder 
gropud. It may he admitted that when the English Government 
declined to enter upon *uiy secret understanding with respect to 
Turkey^ the Emperor Nicholas intended to take the matter into 
Jus own hands. To Sir Hamilton Seymour he disclaimed an in¬ 
tention of a permanent occupation of Constantinople; hut no 
doubt he was resolved to interfere more and more in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Turkish empire—to convert the Sultan into a help¬ 
less dependant, prcpai'atory to ultimate absorption. Hewasfoiledby 
a coalition which he believed impossible, and himself having been 
killed by anxiety and disappointment, his successor has been oom- 
PpUed to accept a peace Avhich drives him back Ir^ the Danube; 
the military resources, Ayluch it had cost the labour of geiiQrations 
to accumulate, are for tho present crippled, and any attempt at a 
renewal of the same game has been rendered impossible^ ^perhaps 
for j^pnothercquaiier of a century. Great nations rally rapidly in¬ 
deed from militoy exhaustiop. Little more than forty years ago 
Franca was.a chained epptive at tho foot of Europe; .her capital 
twice occupied/by invading armies; * her last recruits drawn iu 
vain from her exhausted provinces—powerless, prostrate, and 
crushed. In 1857 ehe is again the leading poAver-.of the world. 
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\V 0 must not expect too much from the weakness to which we 
have reduced Bussia. Nevertheless, we may feel sanguine that 
she has received a check which for the present will bo effective. 

On the principles on which the btilance of power is now mam* 
tained, we have achieved a real victory, with which we have a 
right to be satisfied. We must not exaggerate or expect to 
ihaintain all that we have gained. Sebastopol is in rains, and 
Bussia is bound by treaty not to rebpild the fortifications, or to 
ro*establish the Enxine fleet. For a certain Tiupiber of years 
these stipulations will be observed: but from the nature of the 
case they are, and must be, temporary. Again and again restric¬ 
tions of this kind have been imposed l)y the European nations on 
each other; but an unvarying experience shows that in the long 
run powerfril governments, cannot be coerced in their own domi¬ 
nions, as to the number of cannon wbich they will mount upon 
thoir walls or the number of ships which they will maintain in 
their harbours. Oirciiuistances change; new dangers rise; new 
coalitions arc formed; and, on the watch as they always must be 
for an escape from conditions galling to their pride, they cannot 
long be at a loss for an opportiinity. Sebastopol, wo may assure 
ourselves, will again resume its armour; its docks will again bo 
cleared; again a fleet will float upon its waters, and when the 
steppes are crossed by railroads, and when in a few days, with¬ 
out exhaustion, the nnnios of the Empire can be poured into the 
Crimea, the hazardous experiment of 1854 will soai-cely be re¬ 
peated. Nevertheless, wo have gained sometliifig. The settlement at 
the Conferences of Paris will not bo disturbed while the present osfler 
of Europe remains. Flow long that order will remain is another 
(lucstion. The revolutions of 1818 showed by bow frail a tenure 
it is held; and while on this side of the (lucstiou the uncertniuty 
is so considerable, collateral considerations are, perhaps, of greater 
importance than the immediate conditions of the Peace. England, 
in its relations with Bussia, must look not to Constantinople only, 
or the provinces on the Danube, but to Ispahan, to Cabul, to 
Pekin, perhaps to the banks of tlio Indus, perhaps to the English 
Channel. I,el ps see, therefore, how, in these other respects, we 
stand towards her, and how far her enmity, which we have pro; 
ferred to her friendship, is likely to bo of inoment to us. 

The Bussians, though our rivals in the East, had in Europe, 
till the outbreak of the war, been our surest allies. At the 
d'etat in Paris, it was expected that Louis Napoleon might turn 
against us: an attack iipon Englaud»is a card of popularity whicb 
any French Government may Veil be tempted to play. AVnterloo 
is Hot fbrgotten by the Frtnch army; even now, in this last 
week, when “ the medal of St, Helena " has been distributed 
among the surviving soldiers of the Imperial campaigns, we may 
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see an evidence, Hint the uncle’s exile is not forgotten by the 
nephew. But Louis .Napoleon knew, and we knew, that the first 
stroke which was aimed at England would he the signal for the 
rewal of the Holy Alliance, and the odds would he too heavy to 
contend against. Louis Napoleon hass, perhaps, learnt that peace 
with us is more profitable than the paltry glory which might he 
gained in attempts to avenge Waterloo; but neither ho, nor any 
Government hy Avliom he piny be superseded or followed, need 
nowentertain the same alarms; we shall fight ourbattlewith France 
single-handed, if we have to fight it at all. And again, the French 
may have no thought of striking us ; hut if they do, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have surrendered the friendship of 
a Government which alone in Europe (if ive except our own) is in 
no di\nger of an overthrow; while the alliance which wo retain ivith 
a nation notoriously capricious—with a ruler whose tenure of power 
may perish as it rose, and whose policy, at best, will hardly survive 
Ills life, did not refpire any such sacrifice. When the war broke 
out we flattered oiiuselves with a prospect of insurrections of 
oppress'd serfs, of legions deserting, and provinces rising in re¬ 
volt : the house of liomanoff stood firm tlirough a trial of unex¬ 
ampled severity; Pole and Muscovite united in a rivalry of 
loyalty ; the Georgian levies \vcre among the most faithful of the 
soldiers of klouravictt Whether it was from superstition or 
from cowardice—whether from national pride or gratitude towards 
a Government which is substantially sound and just, at all events, 
wo have received a* proof that the rulers of Russia need fear 
nothing from the disloyalty of their subjects or the dissatisfaction 
of The most remote ermntries wliich they have reduced to obe¬ 
dience, A.S much as this will .scarcely be said for the position of 
our present ally; and in courting the friendship of Louis Napo¬ 
leon, we have but partially acquired the friendship of l^rance. 
Engaged as we have been in a good cause, we need not peihaps 
mueh concern ourselves with such considerations; yet we have 
, learnt many otht;r things with respect to the Russians which havtj 
con.'ected extravagant impressions, and have taught us, however 
inevitable their conduct had made the change, to regret the terms 
in which we have placed ourselves towards her. "Notwithstanding 
tire re,suit of the siege of yiehastopol, they have not suffered in 
military prestige. „AVo anticipated at the outset far easier work 
ttraJi we found. It was thought a liglit thing when oiu* fieets 
first sailed «to lay Cronstadt in ashes, and pound to atoms the 
plastei' dbfences of the groat prsenal of the Euxine.- The whole 
power of , England auc^ France, supported passively by Austria, 
and actively, by Sardinia and Tu»key, succeeded,, with their 
communications secure and rapid, w'ith every advantage for pro¬ 
curing supplies, in partially conquering a single stronghold. It 
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was ft gre6t victory, but it was achieved at a cost to England 
alone of eighty millions of money, and p^srhaps lifty thousand 
lives. If any admirer of Russia had foretold beforehand that sjili 
would ho oftpable of a defence so desperate, wo should have 
laughed to scorn so extravagant a prophecy. She has shown 
that on her own ground, even at its extremity, where she is at 
greatest disadvantage, she has a power of resistance which the 
strongest nations must respect; ^^tl^ile ifouravieffa army in 
Georgia, supported (notwithstanding that the fiommuuication 
through the Jiluek Sea was out off) in so high a- degree of effi¬ 
ciency, was a proof of the immense efforts of w'hich she was 
capable. 'Die world Ima seen that she is weaker than France, 
England, and Austria united; but neither East nor West expected 
f o find her otherwise. Uudispnlably, we liave learnt to form a jietter 
measure of Russia's strength. At the same tiine,Ve have been 
forced to modify materially our conceptions of Russian barbarism. 
When the Tiger was wrecked at Odessa, her crew, it was thought, 
would be sent to the mines of Siberia, or would be sold as slaves. 
Lieutenant Royer found liimself treated rather as a guest than 
as a conquered enemy; and the English prisoners have given 
hut one account of the courtesy Avith which they Avere enter¬ 
tained. Tile officers who, in the Orimea or elsewliere, came in 


personal contact with Russians, never speak of them except ivith 
regard a.s gentlemen, and with respect as soldiers. 

Wo have learnt something of our enemies: wo have learnt 
something, also, of our friends. Tlie cau!*e of Turkey against 


Russia Avill hardly again bo described ns the cause of ciA'iliKtjjfion 


against barbarism; and tlie progress of which Ave beard Avas a 


progress of rottenness. We wont to Avar for the independence of 
Turkey. A free sovereign, we said, Avas not to bo dictated to in 
his OAvn dominions, nor Turkish magistrates to take orders from 


foreigners. But Avith all our eloquence we could not alter the 
facts. The Emperor Nicholas was right: the sick man was truly 
sick, helpless, incapable. The independent sovereign exists only 
by the wiU and for the convenience of the other Powers: he has 
now five masters instead of one, and is at this moment five times 


more a slave—five times more under the dominion of foreign dig,- 
talion than he Avould have been if ho had submitted to the exac¬ 


tions of Mensebikoff. God forbid that it should he otherwise ! 


Jt is the only chance to save him from instant dissolution ; but 
the power of such support is possible only up t# a certain 
stage of corruption.' 'The end Avill cojne, and come speedily; and it 
is high time for ns to considtfl: seriously ^be very,questious Avbich 
Nicholas proposed, and come without delay to an understanding 
on the steps which are to be pursued Avhen the catastrophe is 
upon us. * < 
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We cannot see as yet what those stops wll he; but there are 
already no obscui'e indications of the (lirection ^vhich they will 
Ibllow. Tho influence of England at Constantinople is less than 
it was before the war; the influence of France is. immeasurably 
greater. The French threw us into shadow at Sebastopol ; and 
the failure at Kars, glorious us it was, yet was still a failure, and 
the credit of it rests with us. And again, th©Fi*enoh and tJio 
Russians are manifestly drfiwing together: tlio Poiie, in spite of 
its own will and ours, is forced to bow to their dictation, and the 
division of the sick ni*m*s effects which was offered bv Nicholas 
to England, and honourably refused by her, will take place at 
last: and, perhaps, in some indirect way not to onr neighbour’s 
disadvantage. 

To,us> at least, neither the war nor its consequences will have 
brought any benefit adequate to our sacrifice. It would be well 
if it had brought ns nothing to the contrary. Others, however, 
will carry off the prize; wo have to pay the cost, and bear the 
burden. 'I'he Persian war was a direct result of the rupture with 
Eussia; atid if it be true that, in consequence of the IJengal re¬ 
bellion, Herat,* after all, is not to bo surrendered, who can tell 
into what expense and difficulty this may , again plunge us. 
Commissioner Yeh doubtless was not sot on to insult us by 
agents from St. Petersburgh; but the Eussians have had on 
.embassy at Pekin: the Chinese know that the two great Western 
Powers with whom they most are brought in contact have been 
fighting, and they Ifave heard the Eussian version of the issue. 
Thqy know that the English were beaten at Pctropaulowski—they 
have heard of the retreat from Ca&lrie.s Bay : they know, or hope, 
that in defying England they may count on En.ssia for -a friend, 
and the expectation may well have encouraged them to give vent 
to their hatred of us. Lastly, although we should as little expect 
to find traces of direct Muscovite intrigue in Bengal as at Canton, 
yet we should doubt as little that the spent force of the struggle 
in the Euxine was felt upon the Ganges. The mutiny of the 
Sepoys we now know to have been long meditated; if they intended 
to rise against us, they must have looked forward for years past (o,ur 
Qwn fears must have taught them to do it) to a Epssian invasion 
as their best opportunity; and the knowledge that the masters 
whom they hated were actually at w'ar with Eussia, the accounts 
of our sniferings and dilBoulties in the Crimea which were as rife 
in th^ Indian .press as in our own, may have shown them that 
we were as liable as the rest^of mankind to misfortune, and may 
have assisted easily to Simulate their restlessness. Of this, at 
least, we niay .be sure, that if it was* understood in the East that 
Eussia and llnghmd, instead of enemies, were cordial friends—-that 




At present, hovever, report says that the surrender has been complied. 
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they recognised each other's position, and would assist each otliei’ 
in diffionlties,—the imagination of resistance or rebellion would 
bo quenched in the certainty of its hopelessness. 

We are able to cope with onr difficulties: we shall crush ’{he 
miserable Bengalese, who have dishonotired humanity by their 
ferocity. Wo shall exact an expiation for their crimes, at the tale 
of which their children's children will quake. The Shah pf Persia 
will repent if he trifle with his treaticj». Tlie Chinese can bo com- 
polled to make tonfold restitution for the burnt factories at Canton. 
We understand the mctisnro of our power. Yet the sufterings 
whieh. wo have endured, and shall endure before the work is 
finished-~tlie J)mlishmoat^Yluch wo shall inflict., falling unequally 
as it must fall on innocent ns well as guilty, even the crimes 


themselves which wo must revenge—these ni'o no liglit things, to 
be dismissed with indifferenoo. Tlio eighty millions of money buried 
in the mud at Balaclava, whieh have bought so imperfect results 


for us, would have covered India wdth a ineshwork of raihvavs. 

^ * 


AVe are compelled to ask whether, after all, these results, or others 
far hotter, might not have been omved at by another road ; or, if 
the past was inevitable, whethei* for the future some wiser policy 
may not he devised ? A wiser policy—perhaps wo ought to say 
at once, not tlie policy of the Peace Society, which might answer 
veusonahly in the Millennium, when all things are to go well of 


tliemselves, but which while men are the Indf-bi'iilcs which we And 


thon is a dream of imbecility. 

When till! Crystal Palace was opened in IIWo Park, all nations, 
it was supposed, wore niecting there in a. now spirit. The jcace 
was no longer to he the strong, hut to the skilful and the indus- 
trions. Canuon wero to bo melterl into stenm-engmos, and bayonets 
twisted into reaping-machines. As we passed under the gleaming 
aisles, wc were entering the temple of a new era. Enlightened self- 
interest was to work a revolution wliere the Gospel had failed. 
How lias the vain imagination withered! The answer to the prayer 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury has come down in the battle 
whirlwind—distress of nations, and perplexity. The Angel of 
Justice, to whom alone it is* given to introduce order into this 
phuiet, is painted, in one hand with tlie balance, in the other-^p 
not with eloquent persuasion, and reason, and commercial interests, 
and collective wisdom'—bnt with the sword.- The voluble lips 
of the petic# prophets are for a time closed. Wo have no leisure 
in these stein (lays for sentimental folly, which must he content 
to wait for a fai|;er occasion. " • 

Well, then, lei us look, at‘any rate, at the facts as they I'eally 
are ; and if we commenoeVith a broad sweep, we shall return 
again upon our subject witlV a clearer understanding of its 
bearings. The Turkish question is part of the Asiatic question; 
the Asiatic question is part pf one which is wide es the world. 
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TJic Fcitir Eynpires. 

Turn A^'here we Avill iu Asia, from Constantinople to Pekin, we see 
everywhere but one .phenomenon—a swift and absolute sodal 
^dissolution. Oriental governments, Oriental, society. Oriental 
religions, are giving way from internal weakness and prossiiro 

from without. Of any principle of internal organizing life there is 
no symptom anywhere. Brahminism, Buddhism, Parsceism, either 
linger us shadows or us horrid and hideous superstitions. Ma- 
hometunism, whicli in the century rode over tlie earth as u 

purifying power, has corrupted, like the creed which it displacocl, 
retaining nothing of its old self except ferocity and lanaticism. 
Jiven China, whose constitution hud reached its maturitvin the days 
of Pericles, aiid lias presers'cd itself nucliaiiged for more than 
twenty centuries, is failing and disintegrating at last. In a few 
luoro,years, the ruin will be coniplote. Bo it has hcen with half 
of the human race; witli the other half the expansion and growth 
have been no less marvellous. Four centuries ago, the Maho¬ 
metans divided tlie Spanish Peninsula with the princes of Castile 
and Portugal. The Russians were but one of the unnumbered 
races who shared the plains of Tariary; the French hardly defended 
their independence against England and Rurgundy; and the 
English could call their own hnt half a uaii’ow island, and their 
number scarcely perhaps exceeded the present population of a 
iu'st-class Chinese city. The forest tree, if it break down, will 
become a heap of earth and dust: the single acorn, if it be alive, 
will expand into the oak ; if neeessaiy, it will people the worltl 
with oaks. The Poriuguese and the Spaniards spread east and 
we4, and founded empires. 'J'he Russians, taking root round 
Moscow, formed as it were an expanding circle of firm ground in 
the midst of the surrounding anarchy, and grew and conquered 
it. The English and French stretched across the Atlantic, and 
contended for North America; and the result of this conflict, 
which neither foresaw, has been the creation of a ne\v Power 
equal in strength to either. They went cashvard, and struggled 
for Hindustan. If there England prevailed, France has been in¬ 
demnified by another conquest in another continent, and has 
formed in Northern Africa an outlet for her energies, little less 
splendid than our own. Thus we have all gone forward, some¬ 
times as enemies, always as rivals, yet with ever accelerating'sperid. 
The Spaniards have fallen out of the race, but their place has 
been taken, by the Americans; and it may now be said that the 
cpntrpl of,the future fortunes of mankind, and the. ultimate 
enipirp over them, lies hetwe^ France, Russia, the United States, 
and ourselves. We h 9 ,vo accused each other'^of ambition, of 
aggi'ession ; have watched one another with anxious, jealousy; 
we have ,lo,oked .eagerly for the mote in our neighbours’ eyes, 
cureless altogether whetlxer the beam was in our own; or, again, 
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Spirit of Aggression. 

?ve have talked vagwely of “ manifest destinies," dr “ designs of 
I'rovidence;" But destiny in these matters is but the natural 
superiority of moral strength dVei* moral -weakness; and.,the 
aggreesioas, in the long ran (as- in oar o^vB case -wo can see 
clearly enough), are the natural and inevitable consequences of the 
intercourse between civilized nations and barbarians. Our mer¬ 
chants open a trade with India ; they are received with welcome, 
they build factories, accumulate property, and then either they 
awaken the cupidity of the native rulers, who desire to rob them, 
or they are injured by the peo^jlc, and can obtain ho redress. 
They appeal to their own government: there is a display of force 
’—an indemnity is exacted for the past, a piece of ground is 
demanded as a guarantee for the future, and a weak power 
makes promises which it.has no intention of observing. » Then 
comes, perhaps, some act of treachery or cruelty—a murder, or 
perhaps a massacre. Sterner punishment is necessary ; troops are 
sent, native rulers are deposed ; a force must be maintained for 
future defence, and the nucleus of an empire is commenced. 
Other princes ar-’ next about our frontiers: we make treaties with 
them, which their subjects do not observe. There are robberies 
on the border w'hicb must be redressed, and the rulers are too 
feeble to insist upon it; or they make coalitions against us which, 
for om* own security, we must break; or English parties are 
formed in the native courts, which wo naturally encourage. So 
by degrees the strong pOAver groAA-s, generally with actual justice 
on its side, ncA-er witliout pretence of justfee ; and, hdcing with 
it as it goes forward, strength instead of weakne.ss, order infieati 
of anoroLy, it creates its title by the benefits which it conveys. 
At length the native powers are altogether overshadowed; they 
court our protection, and are nt last absorbed by it, or they 
attack us desperately, and are overwhelmed. We find ourselves 
tlio lords of an empire which our rivals say avc have taken by 
forct! from its natural owners; while, in detail, each separate step 
Avhich we have made in advance has been forced upon us by ne¬ 
cessity or justice. Such, in outline, is the history of all conquests 
Avbicb have grown, like thoseiof England, out of commerce. 

The growth of llussia has been different, yet for Hussion AvrileM 
equally easy to justify in detail—equally carrying Avitli it an ulti¬ 
mate justification ih its results. It is a weary business to bear 
English orators declaim on Poland, and foreigners in I’eturn 
pointing scornfully to the centuries of Irish misei^.' We censure 
others freely;’ and we ourselves do the same thing. Btit IcaA’ing 
Poland and looking to the Eftst, where c«r present business lies, 
the+cnorraous tract now marked on maps as the Eussian Empire 
in Asia was not so long ago the hunting-ground of nomad tribes 
of hereditary robbei's." ' It is now drilled into quiet and iu^u^ry, 
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•^isptids &fosa it, pities rise over it, propeHy and .life are' setmi^ 
it. The same blessings which England has conferred on 
tn£Uf in smaller decirw^, perhaps, but the 'same in kind, the 
"Government of St, Petersourg has carried feom, the Baltic to 
Behring^a Stoaits, from the White Sea to "the hanlm of the Tigris. 
•Neither oqv administration nor thrirs is perfect; tho worst of the 
two is imraoosurahly preferable to ^ar^y. We clamour, at the 
manner in which Rusria has made her conquests. . We should 
reracmher the proverb of tho.se who live in glass hottses: Russia 
may have been, if possible, less scrupulous, but the question is 
merely of degree. Let us compare, for instance, the two last 
examples of our several aggressions. 

The Turks, originally mere barbarian conquerora, treated every¬ 
where" their, Ghristian subjects as an inferior race. The evidence 
of Christians was not admitted in courts of justice; tlieir pro¬ 
perty even by law was scarcely secured from pillage; as every one 
who had travelled in Turkey knew, they were the pariahs of 
society, regarded rather as dogs than men. Some modification of 
these iniquities had been extorted by the Czara, and had been 


conceded in treaties; but even the concessions granted had fallen 
short of what might have been justly demand^; while such as 
•tliey were, in the Asiatic provinces at least, they were never., 
enforced. The right was plainly on one side, the wrong was as 
plainly upon the other. And had Constantinople been on the site 
of Kazan, and Asia Minor on the frontier of Siberia, we should 
have looked on with ludifierence and perhaps with aiiplause, while 
an effete hut persecuting race were stripped of their power of doing 
evil. The situation which affected little the justice of the quaiTel, 
converted demands which would elsewhere have been reasonable 


into a nefarious aggression. War began', and was called an unjus¬ 
tifiable invasion. The Turkish fieet was attacked in a harbour and 


destroyed; and Europe rang with the massacre of Sinope. 

Turning to the other picture, a Chinese coasting vessel having 
on hoard persons suspected of piracy was at anchor in the Canton 
river, and canying, lawfully or unlawfully (for the point is dis¬ 
puted), the English flag. She was boordwl by the local autho¬ 
rities ; the crew being Chinese subjects, and accused of having 
committed crimes in the Chinese waters, wore seized and, carried 
pish'bre for trial. There is not a doubt that in any Breneh or 
4mm:i£iin h^bour the same course would liave been pursued, and 
jbavd been allowed as a matter of course. Chder circum- 
idanc^s infifiifely more open to question, the 'same English flag was 
haqled down jby the Ainoricans at’ the Consul's' hotise at Grey- 
town, and tiler© has. been no resentrfient. The right of a'strong 
povret io^deAt wifh its bwi* subjects in its own tvaters by it© Own 
laws.would be admitted Universally without'reserve; but thd 
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^dWn.e{» arg not a strongs power, and therefora have not the 
sftino rights. Wo are, not ^uarrelting witij the necessity of deal¬ 
ing very different, meftsure to, Commissioner Yfth ftom wliat 
should atteaipt ’^ith President BiiClmnan or Xouis Napoleon, 
only it must be allowed that it ts.diffei’ept. We insist on the 
right to confer op Chinese, subjects the privileges of Englishmen-^— 
to iuterfere by force in the government of a forei^ country; and 
when our demanils not complied with—when the reparation 
which we demand.is not given with the absolute submission wliich 
we require^ we do not even appeal to the supreme, authority—we 
do.not even declare war against the Chinese nation; but we take 
the law into onr own hands then and there, and upon the spot : 
we bombard a city, sacrificing, of course, innumerable lives. As 
the quarrel deepens, we destroy a fleet live times as numefous as 
that which perished at Smope. Had the independence of China 
been of the same moment to the other great powers as the inde¬ 
pendence of the Porte—^had the gro\Yth of England in the East 
been regarded with the same jealousy as tlie advances of Russia 
into Turkey, can we flatter ourselves that the voice of Europe, 
which condemned Menschikoff, would have acquitted Sir John 
Bowring — that when Sinope was stigmatized as an outrage 
against humanity, the bombardmout of Canton would have been 
consulerod a legitimato act of warfare ? Let us call things by their 
frtic name. Each of those proceedings belongs to that dubious class 
of actions which are provoked by circumstixnces—actions whic-h 
jthosc w’ho cojmnit them consider absolutely^right, which a pedan- 
tioal morality sliudders at as absolutely wrong; and the chaigcter 
of which impartial judgment \vill pronounce upon hereafter by 
tho ultimate consequences, rather than by tlm immediate motive. 
If we say that tho jjossession of Constantinople by tho C^ar is 
dangerous to Europe, and must not be tolerated, we are speaking 
like reasonable men. It is true; and we have a right in our own 
defence to act on our conviction. If we hold up our hpnds in 
pio,u3 horror at annexations and aggressions—if wo affect ifo bo 
amazed when a vigorous government interferes with its feeble 
neighbours, shortens their togntier,, and meddles,with.their admi¬ 
nistration,, wo may. bn, speaking in entire conformity with tlja. 
principles which we^nost of us like to be supposed to act Upon; 
but such language in the mouths of Englishmop must seem, 
nevertheless, tolerably absurd. . ,, 

In, truth, were the world wide .enough for all ot. us, we should 
each ^vancs our own way,and ftilfli our own mission, troubling 
ourselves little with mutual* jealousies.^ Unhappily wo are, or 
have been, competitors for tdis same .prizes, or we foresee a time 
when We may become so.' ThQ inevitable w.ork, of annexatipn 
goes forward; and as wu apprpadh more, nearly to' eaoli other** 
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ftoiitiers, as countries lie at our feet ip which we all may cjium a 

^ ■watch each oJEher with anxiety and terilhr. Again and 

in the last twenty years, our animosities op this gi’ound 

fcftve hfought us to the verge of war. The French oceuji^ion of 

Algeria is in itself a good thing. Qxriet people can till the’ground 

^ere without fcaf^ of marauding Arabs. Honest merchants can 

irnde there without alarm for the pirate's flag; and yet to. ttsj 

almost till the recent alliaijcc, it xvas an object of mete alarm 

and annoyance. In ]y«'18, a dread ofEnssia plunged us into the 

ill-omened invasion of Affghanistan. In 1840, we barely escaped 

a quarrel with France on the question of Syria and Egypt. The 

French had not forgotten tluit Ihey once disputed with us for the 

Indian peninsula; and French officers trained the Sikh artillery, 

whose fatal excellence we felt to our cost upon the Sutlej. The 

Turkish affair came after; and though the wound is closed, it is 

not healed, and it cannot heal till in some form' it is re-opened; 

for the sickly days of the Turkish rule arc numbered, and will 

not be prolonged by the skilfullest leech in Downing-street. 

From thcBussian war grew out the Fersian; we could not avoid it; 

nor so long as wo continue in our present spirit towards each olhei*, 

is there any end to the long vista of similar difficulties which open 

before us. If we would, we oanuot stand still; this present war 

with China has grown out of a shadow—a mere casual accident 

which may occur any day. In the Crimen, we had France upon 

our side, and Russia for our only antagonist; hut times change, 

and one quarter of the world is not as another — new comhiua-* 

tions may be formed. In China another competitor enters upon 

the scene who will not stand by and wo us play again the same 

game which we have played in Hindostau. for the present, 

both France and the ITiiitcd tStates may he pleased to see iia fight 

a battle at our own cost by which they will profit as Avell as wo; 

but when the work is finished, at our peril we must seek for no 

ndvantages, of which we ourselves are to he the monopolists—a 

single eagle will not he allowed to fatten on so rich a carcass as 

China; and wffien the present difficulty passes off, the Chinese 

Emperor, if he is wise, may ux.'ike |iis game out of our quamds. 

The Russians have their Embassy at Pekin;' Both Russians and 

'^^Americans have their fleets in the Chinese Waters. And in the 

common jealousy which England has displayed towards them, 

they have shown a tendency, as natural as it is mai'ked^ to coalesce.. 

ThAOelestiftl'Emperor, in his terror of ourselves, may bribe them 

to become hif'patrons; and there, where the French have little 

interest and-little ability^to help us, we may find the tables turaed 

against:us by' a combmatipn as foimidable ns that which has 

orushed Sebastopol.* This is no itnnginai^ danget; with the same 

measxire which we fncte it shall 'he mctisurcd to us: and if we 
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tnake it ourlju3iness, ,as some of us pretend, to curb the nggrcssipn 
of the Muscovites—to check the growth* of the United States, 
and quari'el with theni fov the Protectorate of vagabond Indians 
upon their frontiers—;in self-defence they will retaliate upon us in 
our own coin, and teiach us that if annexation is a crime, the 
English have no dispensation for the exclusive practice of it. 

But annexation is. no crime, when it is the substitution of a 
just and vigorous government for il wicked and worthless one. 
The arbitrary frontier lines which divide kingdom from kingdom 
haVe no roagic in them wliich limits the right of interference, and 
conveys a licence to those who live within the boundaries to 
acknowledge no law but their own wills. The conditions cannot 
be laid down in terras and propositions which decide wdien inter¬ 
ference becomes justifiable; but each separate case contnfhs the 
principles of its own adjustment. The liberties of the individual are 
ixbvidgcd by the interests of the state; the liberties of each particular 
fituto must yield to the common interest of humanity; and the same 
right may bo said to exist in well-ordered nations to coerce the 
vicious and disorderly nations as exists in separate communities to 
punisli individual criminals. This is the. true object of war; and in 
this sj)irit, for the most part, after large necessary deductions for the 
imperfections of nil Immuu things, the four empires which wield 
the present strength of this planet have grown. Ambition, policy, 
fiinaticisiu, pride of power, and pcrliaps even baser passions have 
had their place in building up the fabric; bpt this is for the most 
part true, that wherever England, Erance, liussia, and America, 
have set their foot, they have taken with them something bStter 
than what they liave supplanted, and the further that they cun 
go fin in the same course the better for mankind. A military 
mutiny has broken the peace of Hindostim; but that peace had 
already lasted for a century, and 'Will return again more firmly 
assured. Who can doubt that the Chinese would lead far happier 
lives—or if not happier, at least purer and better lives—if they too 
were under,a strong just hand, if their country was opened to 
commerce, and themselves wheeled into intercourse with the rest 
of the world. If Asia Miutfr could be governed as Georgia is 
governed, or as the Efench govern Algeria, the cities with whiclT 
it once was covered might rise again from their, ruins, and. tlie 
shores of the Arebipclago become once more the garden of the 
world. Califomin, as a Mexican province, was the hunting- 
ground gf Indians or the asylum of half-breed cut-throats. Cali¬ 
fornia in teii years had becoqpie tluf cynosure of emigrauts—tho 
Elddrado of the old imaginariou. lu the luxuriance of its growth, 
evil hud sprung up with good,. It was the scone of aspiring, tgil* 
where the finer culture as yet waited for admission; yet whb..\vill 
corapiire the worst errors of the worst governed American stats 
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th^ degenerate ferocity of Kew Spain ?-fwhQ docs not feel 
that with tlie Amciicfii& in poBscf>sioii of 'Mexico properly -woald 
rihio'to twantyfold its value, und iile woulil »l loinjt I>e modorntoly 

secure ?**-tliat in Cuba, if slavery remained, the baleful sIrtC' 
trade would be Irpnouraldy closed ? ^ 

And it may once for all be assumed. Hint tlioburoan race, what¬ 
ever Cabinets or i’arliamenls may think of it, will not be driven • 
fi'om their inevitable coarse. *j he w'ork which hi\» begun so Ifu’gely 
will go forward. The Asiatic independence which survives will 
naiTow down and grow feebler, and at last die. The will and 
the intellect of the more advanced races A\ill rule in due time 
over that whole continent, 'the genius of France will follow 
the shores of the Aleditomuean; the line of kingdoms which 
divided tho empires of England and Fiussia will grow thinner,, 
till their,frontiers toucli. [n spite of Claylon-Bulwer treaties, 
and Balias - Clarendon interpretations of them, the United 
States will .stretch their shadow over further south. 11 evolu¬ 
tion will cease to tear the empire of Afontezumu. The falling 
republics of Central America will not for ever he a temptation, hy 
their weakness, to the attacks of lawless rutBans. The valley of 
the mighty Ara<v:on, wliich would grow corn enough to feed a 
thousand million moiiths, mii.st fall at last to those wito will 
force it to yield its treasure. The ships wliicb carry the com¬ 
merce of America into the Pacific, caiTV, too, Aiueiican justice 
and American cannoi^ a.s the preachej's of it. Tho F.niporor of 
Japan supposed that hy Divine right, doing as ho would with Ids 
ow)i? ho might clo.eo hw country against his kind ; that when 
vcb.sels in dibtre.ss were driven into his poits he might seize theii" 
crews as slaves or Idll them as unlicensed trespasser. An 
armed squadron, with tlie star banner dying, found its way into 
the Japan waters, and his Sereiie Majesty was instmeted that in 
nature's statute-book there i.s no right ciniferred on any man to¬ 
ad unrighteously, hocauso it is his pleasure; that in tlieir own. 
time, and hy their own means, the Upper Powers will compel 
him, wbothov he pleases or not, to bring his customs into con¬ 
formity with wiser usage. ' 

““ The fact must bo accepted then. Order will triumph over 
disorder, industry over idleness, justice over crime. Good will 
grow when it can by its own merit, [t will enibrcc itself by 
arms when jt cannot otherwise find entrance. It will be dosymlic, 
interferin^g, dictatorial, aggressive, if needful, it will obliterate 
frontiers, invade, depose, annftx—with the most entire composure. 

These influences, ai^ain, will not radiate e;cclnsivcly from 
ourselves. There are other contvos of civilization besides Eng¬ 
land, which England camiot annihilate by denying, wliieh it 
would bo wise, therefore, for England to recognise and admit. 
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Our fashion, liithorto, has been to justify our own conquests on 
the ground of thdr utility, to condemn .all others ns rapacity 
and ambition. Wo abolish without compunction the (ndopoh- 
dcnco of Oude because its court was feeble and licentious’,* its 
govemraont dange/ous from its worthlessness. When a Turk ia 
the sufferer, and from another hand, wo‘ imagine virtues in him 
which have never approached so much as his dreams, and we call 
him tho victim of lawless aggression, l'’act is wiser than we are; 
and goes its own way, wliethor wo like it or clamour at it. After 
all necessary allowance for tho uncertainty of human things, the 
decisive balftnoe ol probability declares that, in the immediate 
future, tho four powers which, by commerce, conquest, and 
colonization, aro brought in contact with tho surviving har- 
harians or semi-civilized nations, will each continue on the same 
road; and the choice reihains to them whether their relations to 
one another shall continue also the same relations of mutual jea¬ 
lousy, suspicion, and distrust, which they have hitherto proved, 
or whether, once for all, tlioy cnii nrrivo at some common under¬ 
standing, no longer closing thoir eyes or opening them, as it 
suits their sopai’ntc convenience, but looking the truth in tho face, 
and submitting to bo guided by it. ^ 

Either of these courses is possible. We Jmve seen, however, 
what tho past has already cost us, and tho same dangers and diffi¬ 
culties will in the future multiply indefinitely. Asiatic indopen- 
denoo will daily become more iinpossihlo. Parties will form, or 
liavc ah-otidy formed, in the various courts—Hussian parlies, 
English parties, Fronoli parties. There will he intrigue^ and 
faction, and civil war and invasion. Pashas and governors will 
revolt; and as in Egypt, in 1840, one of us will support the 
master.; another, tho rebellious satrap. Other wretched Shah- 
Soojahs will be thrust upon thrones which they will disgrace. 
Other Ak'hhur Khuns will revenge the insults by treachery and 
murder. AVliich of us cares to know tho true deserts of the 
Cfrcassians ? They aro opposed to llussia, and therefore we 
imagine them to he heroes. Yet what worse abomiuatioa have 
•we Iicurd of tho Princes of (fude than the willing baseness wliich 
feeds tho harems of Constantinople with the daughters of these 
patriots of tho Caucasus ? Wo shall call evil good, and gocid^ 
evil; careful only to .support whatever will lend it^lf to our sepa¬ 
rate cause; from time to time, as occasion rises, we shall be our¬ 
selves dragged into the quarrel; we shall intrigpe with onff 
another’s subjects, stimulating villains like the Sepoys to rebel¬ 
lion, in the name of liberty.* We shall bo precipitated one upon 
tho other, tearing each other to piwea for Turkey, Egypt, 
Persia, Cahul, or China, each of whick will bo oorsed by the 
independence ‘ which one or other of us may be fighting to 
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iofitct upon it—^eaQh. Avhich ■wouid bo infinitely blessed in 

lapsing nonestly und<^r . any one . of our eepiurate protwtorates. 
Sfimetijaea,’as in the recent struggle, the balance pf^^ower may. 
bp bn llie side of England, hut. in a conflict where justice will, 
be determined by interest, other coalitions will/ise on the wheeh 
and our. iiam .may'come to struggle single-handed against ,a con- 
federacy,.' Looking to the complications before us, yylrioh will. 
' not be avoided—looking to elements of folly and fanaticism, 

of conceit and vice, of -cruelty and treachery, which enter so 
deeply into the character of Asiatics—wo may feel some certainty 
that if we allow ourselves to drift any longer as the current of 
circumstances for the moment flows, the world is entering on one of 
the most frightful centuries which history as yet has chronicled. 

The same event will in the end be arrived at: weary at length 
of strife, those who survive the conflict v?ill ho forced to acquiesce 
iu a peaceful settlement, and after ages will wonder at the per¬ 
versity which refused to accept tranquillity, except at the price of 
wretchedness. 


But there is time yet to strike into a bettor path; and little as 
the present temper of this country promises the adiqftion of it, 
we shall hope against hope for a fairer future. There is au alter¬ 
native besides drifting with the winds and the waves; let us 
imagine lor a moment that the last five yoiirs have been blotted 
out—that Sit Hamilton Seymoaii,da again listening to Nicholas 
as, he descants on the sick man's approaching en^ and, with 
another chart will attampt a fresh channel. “ Sire,” we will sup¬ 
pose him to have replied, “what you say is undoubtedly correct. 
The ’Turks, or the upper ranks among them, have lost the virtues 
of. their ancestors, while they have retained their vices. Every 
smp'toni. which has preceded the dissolution of empires is. to he 
found rife at Constantinople, and they would long ago have been 
hurled back across, the Bosphorus, or have fallen to i>ieces by in- 
temal revolution, had it not suited our convenience to maintain 


a feeble people in possession of a position which in your hands 
would be dangmous. Bat so artificial an existence cannot be 
sustained for ever. The Turkish provinces fall away from them, 
or crumble into anarchy. The Sultan promises you to proliibit 
TSe persecution of the Christians, but he is unable to fulfil his 
engagements. It is a grave responsibility to support a govern¬ 
ment which is a curse to its subjects ; and perhaps,,as you say, 
the time js .near, when it will be no longer possible. But while 
tbefihgli^’^^ovemment recogmses folly the necessity of preparing, 
for a eh|ipge, , they Cannot consent, to any private, annngement 
betwe^ you and fhemselyes. It may .be necessary to abolish the 
Tufk#Qnt of Burppp, or partition their provinces, or the form may 
be<?Ieft, while the administration is placed in other and better 
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Itaiuls. ' You answer for Adstria; "but the French, at least, must 
ho consulted—wo cannot move without thorn. It is but just, and 

prudent as well os just, that ^ery government Whose interests 

are affected by the roll or the maintenance of Turkey, and who 
hove the power to interfere, should have a voice in this matter. 


"But your Highness has opened the q^tiestiont permit us now 
to extend it. Turkey is not the only Asiatic kingdom in which 
yoTi, and we, and France, are interested. Your empire and ours 
have grown rather through our necessity than our a7nbition; but 
if India was rather forced upon us than sought by us, we cannot 
afford to lose it; and as we dreaded Napoleon's menaced invasion 
from Egj'pt and Persia, so we have dreaded yon. We have been 
driven, in the supposed necessity of dclcndiug ourselves, to 
.meddle in the kingdom^ of Ccjxtral Asia. Our borders are 
stretching nrurthwards towards you, and yours are reaching 
downwards towards us. What is to be done with the kingdoms 
which lie between ns, whose weakness and lawlessness will 


compel interfuj-ence, but which wc sliall light for at last if we do 
not understand each other';’ In China, too, which seemed so 


long to defy all change, and to stand aloof in its isolation, we 
have been forced to meddle; and we may he obliged to meddle 
there again. In that difficulty the United States will claim a 
voice, and so will voul Our real interests are all identical. We 


desire that the Chinese shall enter the society of nations; shall 
open their ports to our commerce; shall observe their engage¬ 
ments and respect the laws which regulate the iutercour.se of tho 
world. But it may bo neces-sai-y to lay force upon them before 
they will xmderstaud fully their true relations towards us. In the 


last war, wc were obliged to take from them a small fraction of 
territory. In tin; next, we shall perhaps ask for more; and then 
you may take umbrage; you may be afraid that wc intend to 


found in China a sccoixd Ilindostan. Our American friends may 
take the same view; and if there is a prey in the wind, they may 
claim a share in the carcass, and ask for it disagreeably. * 

“ And once more (for all these lines nadiate from tho same 
centre, and ra^y bo dealt with •on tho same principle): You know 
how jealous both you and we have been about the French ia^ 
Africa; about the Americans on the Isthmus of Darien and in 


Mexico. Of coarse the Frencli will do better in Algiers than 
the Moors could do; and-to Mexico itself an American conquest 
would bo an infinite advantage: hut we are all suspicious and 
afraid of each other. Each fresh, accession of empire is an 
accession of strength; and btrength gained by one may he 
used to the disadvantage ofr the rest. Now, is it hot possible 
that, taking .this Turkish dlffionlty ns our, starting*poiht, TVO 
may arrive in concert at Some general principles of conduct 
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"«hieh shill b© our.|piid(Sf in .QQ* TehitioBS ^ith one anotfer, :wheu 
lye come in eontnot isith siich other countries as it is desirable 
^twe should severally influence * I do not speak of annexafioh: 
ttere are ma^y.^aees where we would, gladly, escape the jj^ssd^ 
pof ans^ationi if by any other means Ihe di^ired results of reasoBr 
able gpvemmaat could be attained. , At present, the halftoiyiliaod 
nations are encouraged by the Icnowlodgc of pur rivalries.,, If a 
pressure ia laid on them by any one of the great powers, tl>ey 
understand that they may look with confidence to the support of 
the others. Iiet them be informed that henceforward they shall 
encourage no such hope; that when they offend against fhe laws 
of civilization, the joint pressure of four strong nations will imits 
to compel them into wiser conduct. English officers are sent 
into Bokhara; the Khan sees that our hand is far off, and cannot 
sfeach him, and tliey are villainously murdered. If the Khan hod 
understood that .such a. prime would have been resented by yoiu’ 
Highness-—that he would be treated by you as an offender against 
the common laws of humanity—the certainty punishment 
would have held his hand. In Constantinople, at Teheran,, at 
Khiva, at Cabul, at Pekin, at Japan, let us insist then on tlie.admis- 
mon of our representatives, wlio shall be instructed to act .together 
in a cordial and geuerons spirit, If necessary, let tliom revise 
the laws. If the native courts refuse compliance with these 
suggestions, let the native comts. be informed that we shall unite 
to enforce such compliance. If they pretend that they are with¬ 
out power over their^wn subjects, let them he taught, if desirable, 
by 4 fcxperience, that the power will be supplied by us. 11 will be 
.enough to insist on a few broad conditions. , Intolcraiice must 
bo at an end. The missionaries of Christianity must have free 
course through the world, and free eXecoisq of religion be per- 
mitteid-every whew, without interference, without restriction, with¬ 
out the inflictioa of disabilities, political i^d social. Let trade be 
free, and property secure, Ijet tbe ways be opened everywhere to 
capital and enterprise, and the adventurers from our various coun¬ 
tries will then carry with them spontaneously the habits and the 
thoughts wliich will spare us the necessity of conquest, and create, 
4 n a few generations, from within, an insensible revolution—a civil 
add spiidtual renovation. The mpral weight of om* alliance for such. 

; w object will, in most cases, of itself compel submission. If it bo 
^refused, a fraction of the force which our present suspicions of each 
oj^yerbWige us to maintain will be adequate to a purpose as much 
sim^len-and easier as it is m^hler and better, and more worthy bf 
oi}J position, among mankind, yuch a. course promises thb best for 
Asia, an^ for Turkey as part of it, •It.may fail; .ba4,ibe, probabi¬ 
lities are/inJt« favour; and when the happiness of soTarg 0 ;a por¬ 
tion of' the,human family,is at stake, wq must do the best whieh 
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wo eaa for them, and no Idh’get with tlieir interests hy the 
uncertain suggestions of emelrgenoies «® they happen to arise. . 

^ " Ahd agton^-bur mutual reMons appear likely to be no jess 

hhproYed. - In the first place, a coiamOir engagement in a great 
genei'oas ptirpose will be the best sSfenrily that we shall keep the 
peace among ourselves. Governments may change, hut a bond 
of, union will remain, not easily broken. Wo shall study each 
Other’s habits in a larger spirit; no longer feeling it necessary to 
our position to magnify faults and close our eyes to our respective 
oxcOllences. Again, the success of the policy which I propose 
will depend on tlie liberality and general confidence with which 
wo engage in it. We must abstain frmn vexatious and imperti¬ 
nent interference with one another on minor matters; and there¬ 
fore, shoiild either of us , now or hereafter show signs of B»dcsire 
for scptvrate aggrandizement—if, in a serious matter like the pre¬ 
sent, wlion candour and unselfishness can alone lead to a useful 
result, symptoms should appear of private, unacknowledged objects 
being sought;—the compact might be so arranged as to secure 
the union of three Powers against the fourth. 

“Again, since it is impossible to foresee the contingencies which 
may arise, and large free action must be left us on our frontiers ■ 
and wherever we have interests, so if there he a question of de¬ 
claring war, or of airnexing a province, such a step should not he 
entered on without a conference, or, at least, without separate 
consultation of the four governments. We are weak men, and 
apt to be especially weak when we are iflaintiffs, judges, and 
juries in our own quarrels ; and although on the whole wo may 
desire to act rightly, wo have sometimes cause to wish that we 
had shown greater forbearance, and might have profited hy the 
assistance of an independent opinion. 

“ Your Highness and your predecessors doubtless understood 
better than we did your quarrels with the Turks, and you felt 
yourselves justified in taldng their conquests in Europe back from 
them; but your conduct could be represented by your enemies in 
more dubious colours. Wo are not the persons to throw stones. 
Your Highness knows Mr.* Cobdeu, and may, have read Kis 
pamphlet on ‘Wars in India.’ The affair at Kangoon wiw not^ 
as dlear as we could wish it; and the less perhaps that is said of 
the opium question the better. All these points would have been 
benefited by freer ventilation; and although, nevertheless, the 
Pruth might still have been the boundary of the Russian empire, 
and England' might' still have occupied Pegu and brought the 
' Chinese th their senses, the disputes vrould all have improved in 
form,, and the conelusiohs Have been more satisfactory. Letting 
bygones he hygou^, lot us’ iiry for the fotnre the other system* 
There will ho Ifess oecasioni we may hopo* for annexation; hut a 
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cause may arise—^it is possii»lo as a coutingoncy» Ct>nstauli' 
uj>ple is a ticklisli subject. Uut it might bo desirable, ior m- 
stance, that the Jj*reuoh should occupy Egyp^ J” ® 

ourselves may have to take the province of Canton. Tho 
Japanese may break their eif|jngeinctit with the (joverument at 
Washington. Or again, we know bow Cuba lies at tbe moutli 
of the Mississippi, and we know the influence wliicb in the long 
run those geogi*aphical posittoiis exendso. As things now aro, the 
Americans—if Spain will not sell Cuba—may pick a quarrel for 
it; or some fiUbustei’ing expedition like that of Ijopex may be fitted 
out and gidn so)ue success there or elsewhere; and ibc temptation 
miglit become too strung to resist, and then avc should bo all in 
confusion, and liio peace of lUo world would be broki^i fora busi¬ 
ness which in itself no reasonable pei'sf)n would regret. Lei it 
he agreed among us that these and all other changes, when really 
reasonable, sliall be permitted and encouraged, so that they are 
effected in a reasonable manner, and all fair objeotions are fairly 
canvassed, considered, and answered. Tbcu there will be less food 
provided for captious ])orsous, less material for the mutual ro- 
proadios of Cabinets, and wo shall not be drawn any longer to 
• seek ex post facto justificalious of arbitraiy conquests in the ad¬ 
vantages wliicb Jiavo resulted from them." 

In some such language wo can cauceive Hiv Tlamilton Sey¬ 
mour to have replied to the Emperor Nicholas, and England to 
Jnive been richer by eighty millions of money, and tons of thou* 
sonds of brave men, Or rather, perhaps, it is too promising a 
and "we can conceive nothing of the kind. It is no place 
for an ambassador to propound political theories, llussia was 
disguising a selfish ambition in the midst of designs wbieli were 
but partially honest, and she required to be chastised. But 
Hussia has bought her lesson, and we loo have paid heavily for 
our mistakes—wilful, or iuovitable. Tho difficulty is postponed, 
but it is not overcome; and although for tho present wo may 
rest contented in the Anglo-French alliance, it is idle to conceal 
from ourselves that it is subject to accident: that Bussia and 
America are mighty powers, which* cun neither bo ignored nor 
—despised—powers which will and must exercise a vast influence 
upon the future condition of the world. A fabric of policy, as 
well aa of stone and plaster, stands more firmly on four pillars 
than on two. I’he past of all of os poorly bears inspection; it 
is be^r fqr^us to bury our recriminations, and endeavour to be 
wise m the Mnro. ^ , 

Suggestions little in hnrmony with llie feelings towards our late 
enemies in wliioh we have indulged so liberally may seem at first 
not easily tolerable j but tlie hostility of nations is not as the 
quarrels of individual persons, and ceases, or ought to cease, when 
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the inimecliat© differences are composed. It wore easy to write 
much oii such a subject; blit it is enough fgr the pcosent to have 
sketched an outline, and devils are beyond our purpose. 

There ‘ remains hut to consider sucli objections as may‘*he 
urged, not by noisy, hystexical persons, wlwi imagine them.selves 
patriots because they can point rhetorical commonplaces on 
England’s' mission, and the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
hut by those who can ho contented j;o learn from facts, aud to 
reason tiptm them calmly. 

And first, it may be said tliat such a scheme as we have pro¬ 
posed, however we may hide its character under plausible dis¬ 
guises, is, in fact, an organized conspiracy against the liberties 
of^weak nations who cannot defend themselves. In gigantic 
imitation of the partition of Poland, wo are now to partition 
Asia. The true remedy w'ould be, to abstain from plunder; and 
wc suggest, instead, a epiiet division of it. We answer, that 
Asia is now being partitioned : year after year huge segments of 
it lapse under one or other of our several dominions, aud the 


only mean.s hy which the process can be arrested is, to prevent 
the native princes from indulging any longer in conduct which 
compels us, whether we desire ii or not, to remove or punish 
them. That a coiicert of the 1 ‘^our Powers would he a conspiracy 
is quite true: it would be a conspiracy iu the sense in which all 
society is a conspiracy—a conspiracy iu which the better sort of 
persons lay their strength together to oblige the rest at their 
peril to submit to order. Neither man not nation can plead a 
right to do what is wrong : let us do right of ourselves, if we/ire. 
able and willing; if by any means we are out of the right way, 
let us he thankful to any beneficent person who will rein ns and 
drag ns back into it by foxx-e. This is to conspire against licence, 
it is not to conspire against liberty; nor would liberty, true 
liberty, be exposed to danger, either in Europe or in Asia. In 
Asia there is none to injure. In Europe, at present, however it 
may have been in times past, the true enemy of freedom is not 
Bnssia, hut Austria; and neither Austria nor any of tlie Gor¬ 
man Powers would claim a vo/oe in questions in which they we 
in no way concerned. Austrian influence, legitimate and iile-, 
gitimntd, is confined to Europe, and cannot, extend into other con¬ 
tinents. And even in Europe it is happily limited, .and need not 
be enlarged. Austria’s, best ftiend^j. would .1191 desire to obtain 
for.hk an increase of hatred, by an extension of ,her detested 
administration into Wallacliia and Moldavia—^thc only countries 
among those of which we aro speaking in the settlement of which 
she jpai^ht lemtimately claim .to be consulted. 

But secondlyj'—Is not sucli un alliance with such objeota im- 
pn^sible ? 'Wlio evet heard br read of a coalition of nations, e^-. 
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ceptin self-defence, or else for the poiT)etn>tioi? of sorao iniquity? 
Yet in this great age^so fertile in noAv things, it is but one mope 
novelty; and we will ask another question—Xa it, or is it not, 
de^rable? If wo have a sufficient answer here, vre will not 
belioye in impossibilities. Difficult it may ho; hut was there 
ever a great.or good tiling neliieved whicli has not been full of diffi- 
iiulty? And why arc men of genius sent among us, except to cope 
with difficulty and conquqr it? Two chaunols are open into 
which we may steer: one wo know to bo full of shoals and 
breakers; the other, though unirictl, appears to be deep water. 
The expmment is worth the atl< nipt. The future is dark, we 
know not whither it may lead us; hut we tly from an ovil too 
well ascortamed, and our iutenlious wo presume to ho honest. 
If we^fuil, the failure can lead to nothing worse than the cer¬ 
tainty before us if we remain pa&sivfe; at any moment wo can 
full hack upon Lord Clarendon, and "drift” into war. If we 
succeed, the statesmen whoso names arc counoclod with tho 
diplomatic revolution will take their place among tho immortal 
henctuctors of mankind. 


Art. VIT.^The Ciioephorce of iEsenYLUS. 

The Choephoros of* ^schylus: witli Notes, (hitical and Ex- 
. phmatoiy. Ity John Cimingtoii, kl.A., Prolcssor of Latin 
and I’cllow of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford. London; 
John W. Parker and Son, 18 ^ 7 . 

W K regard this work w'ilh intoicst and satisfaction, not only 
as a very useful one in itself, hut as a successful elibrt in 
the higher branches of classical I'riticisui. Oxford has not 
hitherto been very gi’cat in this peculiar department of literature. 
With tlic exception of Mr. lanwood’s “ Eumeindes,” and some 
other works from the same pen, little has yet been done to rival the 
lame of Carahridgo in that sort of close verbal scholarship which 
delights in dealing with MS. readings, and in lUscussiug and com¬ 
paring tlio conjectures of tho Icarnetl on perplexing passages in the 
Greek writers. In fact, Elmsley and Gaisford arc almost the sole 
repxesontat^ves of the Porsouian school m tho sister University. 
lST€n tJie editions of the Greek tragedies which arc issued from 
her props have been revised 'by a continental scholar. We shall 
not stay to discuss the causes of this evident diil'erenoe in tho 
classiew studies of tlie two Umvemtics; nor have we any vrisli 
to give mere criticism, as an art, undue preterenoe over intel- 
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^ ► 1 

<^onip:re1i6nsion and analysis of the subject-matter of tJie 
poeM, historians, and philosophors of Gijseee, It is easy to 
attend too exclusively to mere words, that is, to words considered 
singly, rather than in their logical combinations; it is easy al'so 
to fdrgeti wMIe we centre our thoughts solely on what is said, 
that words are the vehicles of the writer’s mind, and that a 
perfect appreciation of the latter cannot be attained withont exact 
attemiion to the former. Professor O^nington has avoided both 
of these extremes, and has combined the rare qualities of an 
excellent-interpreter of bis author’s meaning, and of a judicious 
critic of his language, 'Jhe Greek scholars of the last genera¬ 
tion, if we may form an opinion from the tone of their commen¬ 
taries, were more engaged in guessing what jEschylus wrote, than 
in considering wiiy he wrote it. Of course, among many lucky hits, 
they also fell into a good many errors, and some absurdities. In 
a poet so full of abstruse speculations and mystical theology as 
riilschylus, it is highly expfsdient to explain to students the point 
and drift of each drama as a whole; at least, no edition can be 
called complete without such aids to the right understanding 
of it, Jhofessor Coninglen has done this: ho has given us an 
excellent Introduction, which throws much light upon the poet’s 
peculiar treutmeut of his snbjetd, and the rclutious subsisting 
between the unseen world of spirits and man, as unconsciously 
influenced by them, llis hook is, in a woixl, the best edition of 
the most dilflciilt of all the Greek plays that have been separately 
published, either in this country, or on the iontineut. It is but 
a small book, but it contains all that can reasonably be required 
in the wi).y of explanation; and this has been briefly hut clearly 
given in neaj'ly every line of the text, according to the author’s 
own convictions. And it iiifords abundant evidences that he has 
not been ambitious merely to give new views or new readings, but 
has carefully weighed the opinions of his predecessors on the many 
obscurities which arp to be mot with in this play. 

In the numerous editions which are almost daily appearing 
of the classical writers, though some may think the greater part 
of them wholly sn]»erflnous, ^Y0 see a healthy sign of the Ann 
bold that polite literature Inis taken in nearly all the educational 
schemes of. the-day. We still adhere to them; still vainly sesuroh 
for any admiuate substitute for them. The very difficulties and 
discrepancies, in'them are useful incentives, to research; they 
c'tiltivate inteUeot and call forth tiilent; they are a soufce at once 
of pl^asitre and of profit, instead of a motive for discontentment 
and disparageincht, as the adversaries of the old system wrongly 
contefid..'.' Th(^ furnish a common battle-field for genius, on 
which,'-least;: TnUoh ink has been and is likely to be shed. 
Were theie pothitig loft to emend, nothing to intorprot, notiiing 
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further to discover, the nmbition in scholarship'\vouI<l be ’less, 
and with it, the study itself would lose something of its present 
'zest. It is therefore no paradox to affirrh, that so for as eon- 
efertis the use to 'which we put thy ancient classical authors, ihoiv 
very faultiness constitutes'much o£ their excellence. ' . • 

The - dramatic writei’s of Greece form a very extensive and 
singolarly Varied portion of its unrivalled literature; As the 
hards and ballad-singers of the pre-historic times were the chief 
instructors of the people in the deeds of their warlike ancestoi-s, 
so in a more polished Inrt equally imaginative age, the Drama 
kept alive the memory of kingly and heroic achievements. At a 
still later period of the Republic, the orators made it their dirty, 
by ni>pealing to the facts of history properly so called, to draw 
men’s minds from the eternal details of the Trojan War, the 
deeds of Theseus, of Hercules, and other demi-gods, to the more 
recent and stirring scenes of national glory—^tho Persian wai*s, 
the wisdom of former legislators, the supremacy of Athens by 
sea and land, her colonies, her revenues, and her illnslrious 
citizens. The tragic writers dealt entirely •with myths; the 
orators chiefly in facts,—for, if they occasionally used the old 
myths, it was byway of appeal to the popular sympathy, a con¬ 
cession to the inordinate vanity of ancestiw which was so singular 
a trait in the Athenian character. A natural result of this 
change from the ascendancy of the stage to that of the bema, was, 
.that the people (who, though scarcely recognised ns a part of 
the drama, are always the true actors in great events) ‘became 
more prominently brought forward ns the subject of every 
harangue. The democratic element thus completely displaced 
the higli aristocratic and king-worshipping tendencies which so 
strongly tinge the writings of the okfor dramatists, A*focln-lus 
and Sophocles. Euripides, whose rhetorical propensities have 
often been remarked, had. in fact, much in common -with the 
orators of the I’nyx. He formed, as it were, the medium between 
the impossible heroism of legendaiy Hellas, and the actual 
realities of every-day life. Men, not gods and heroes, were his 
fav on rite‘theme; ihid though he did'iiot ventiu’e to violate the 
prescriptive right of Tragedy to select her materials from tin; 
heroic ages, he made 'use of them only as a mask, while he repre- 
^nted man in his true nature. He did not, like jEschylus and 
Sophocles, treat oi’ woes, crimes, and sufferings, as robulting 
from the dark agencies of destiny, or the jealousy of the gods 
agidnsttoh'^edt prosperity ; but' he spoke of them'asf tlfo direct 
bOM'se'quen(;es of man's oiyn “passions, his follies, and his per- 
•vei’si'Ues. ’ ** . . 


There certainly fo something spell-likfe in the inlethod whioli 
fEschylus adopts, 'dud nowhere more powerflilly than in the 
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Orasteft/*. His doctriaes of Retributioa for wrong, to bo paid 
by the oflender, sooner or later, to the uttermost,of oouuter- 
acting good and evil, iuiftuences in the world of spirits,—and of 
the control which even the dead in Hades exercise over aflairs 
ou earth, enable, him to throw a veil of mystery- over his cha¬ 
racters such as the. practical and less superstitious Euripides 
never attempts to interpose. The fate of Agamemnon, which is 
but slightly touched upon in the “Oi^yssey,” was probably treated 
of more in detail by the authors of the Cyclic poems, from which, 
rather than from Homer liimsolf, tlie tragic writers were in the 
habit of borrowing their themes. yKschylus, however, as Pro¬ 
fessor (Jonington remarks, has nothing in common .with Homer 
but the btu'e fact of the return of Orestes after years of absence, 
and the revenge which he takes, Jf the . Cyclic poets had not 
said more than this, it is' difficult to account for the cdlebrity 
which llie story seems to have acquired among the legends of 
early Greece. The narrative doubtless bad its origin in truth ; 
and it suited the feelings and impulses of the Greeks, with whom 
revenge was held as a most sacred duty. That each of the three 
rival dramatists have given tlie story a$ rivals—that is, with 
distinct references to each other s version of it^ is no slight tcsli- 
monv to the favour with wliich it was then commoulv receivetl. 

V * 

And we cannot help noticing the proofs wlncli the very fact of 
snch a story being ])opular affords of tlm liigli intellect of the 
Greeks, They did not, like us, bestow their i>ower ni^on light 
and amusing works of fiction; but the glpomy, the harrowing, 
the sublime, the mysterious, were the subjects from wlhch they 
sought moral instruction as well as mental improvement. It is 
impossible that men could think lightly of sucli crimes as 
adultery and murder, when they read and l»eard of the Ti<xig, 
or Divine Retribution, wliicli overtook the royal criminals, even 
in tlie midst of their fancied security. Not only .^Eschylus, biit 
lijs compeers in the tragic art, inculcate that doctrine of salutary 
terrorism—“ To the poek it is owed that he suEt’Eii/' 
Fond as the Greeks were (and as all clever people are) of wii, 
they were not hy nature frivolous. Tho nam^ IIeatlmi {Wvinbc), 
ns coutensted with OIiristiau,*is too apt to be disparaged. Those 
Christians who love Christianity more tlten they love- truth, arc 
loth to recognise that there was very much that was true, Kory 
much that was morally right, and very much of real virtue in 
the traditional system of the Greeks. 

Impressed with the conviction, that crimes , punish¬ 

ment, and regarding justice^as afi? immutable law both of the 
gods and of civilb-ed communities, the Greeks came to the con- 
claaiou that a inuu-must suffer'for his sins cither in his owu 
person, or in the persons of his immediate descendants, ox*, since 
fV'ol. LXVm. No.exxxiv.]—N ew Seuies, VoLXII. No. II. H H 
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both were sometimes seep to escape, .;iii. the neiiier worW/ the 
TIaies .departed spirits. Here, therefore, they aaticipated 
the doctiiuo taught in the Hebrew Scriptures, that ..mau will 
licAioaftor he fomolly arraigned hoforo e judge, and must give an 
account.of his actions.pu earth. iEschylus has .a, very remark- 
ahle passage , on this subject in his “ Suppliant Women." He 
asks, “Hpw can a man be holy if .he takes a woman to wife 
against the will of her fathgr? Not even in Hades after death 
tvill a lewd vuin escape being awaigtied, if he has dons this. 
TJicrc, also (i. e. as well as on earth), a god of the other world 
judges sins, as we are told, in the last judgment amtuig tlie 
dead." The detmls of this judgment are .given with extraordi¬ 
nary force and clearness hy Plato in his Dialogue of “ The 
Oorgias.” We cannot doubt that much of the materialism 
which* we find in the .Christian ooneeption of this judgment had 
its oiigin in these views pf the Greeks, which are in fliemselves 
of unknown antiquity, and may have come to them along with 
the Pelasgip immigrations from, the central plains of Asia. 
Huiipides, who with most of the early philosophers taught the 
imraortidity of the soul, inculcates the very same doctrine of 
retribution, in the world to come. “ There is," he said in the 
“ Helena,” speaking of the dishonesty of violating solemn promises, 
a veugeauoe for these things, both tor those in Hades and for 
all mankind on earth. The mind of the departed does not indeed 
live .(i. e. as in the human life), but it has. a consciousness wkich 
is eteraal, when it has been rcnuilcd to the eternal etlier" (t. e. 
the celestial fluid whence it was tliough.t to he derived). 

Such passages will illustrate our meaning, when we say that 
the Greeks had clear conceptions of the beauty of virtue and of 
the penalties due to .sin. It hence follows, that the exhibition of 
,snch plays as those of the “ Oreslea" W'ere great moral lessons, 
filling the minds of a reflecting people with awe, and exercising 
u salutary effect on dispositions wWch w.erp naturally resentful 
and fierce, and on passions which were natiirally strong. Thoy 
had, we venture to aifirm, a much better moral influenee th»m 
the brutal exhibition of publie executions has in the heart of 
our English towns. While old Hellas sai^ to her people, “ You 
ought, not to do this,” modern England says, “ You shall not do 
this,” No; the Greeks did not require an, inspired scripture to 
tie tpM fact that murders, and adulteries, and violence, and 
Ifaudj .^^t^ro^gjAiid would bring a curse,.sooner,or later, on 
thoseprac^ed them. They w;ere equal,ly awa^e of the 
pf varthe* ...The pictrfres w'e. have in the Greek tragedies 
' o|iastity unte strong temptations, of sisterly, affec- 

of CGojugal splf-devotion, of patience and ;fortitad& under 
trials, besides the ^ract jmd repeated precepts {ihd.;.^hortntions 
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to tho pwctico of virtue; are positive proo& that “ the beauty of 
holiness” was strongly Mt by a nation ^hom ignorant people 
sneer at,as “ heathens^'’ and whose glorions apd innnortal worlia 
fanatical peo^e would proscribe, as filling the youthful niind 
with “ unohnstiah notions.” It may be safely averred that 
tiiere is not a tingle moral doctrine, of all tiiose which are 
commonly thought distinctively ’ ChristiiU), that may not he 
clearly traced in the writings of the Clreeks. If they believed in 
punishments hereafter for sin, by tho some inferences, drawn 
frwn the doctrine of eternal justice, they believed in the reward 
of virtue. Here is a charming passage from tho "Aice3ti»” of 
Euripides:—“ Ijot not the tomb of thy wife he looked upon as 
the mound of the ordinary dead, Iiet it he honoured by way¬ 
farers as they would honour the gods. And some one,,as he 
treads the sloping road, shall say. This woman once died for her 
hmband, hut now she is a saint in heaven. Farewell, holy one, 
and mayst thou send us what is good.” 

“ But,” it will he urged, “ look at the horrible profligacy of 
the pagan times, and contrast it with the pure morality incul¬ 
cated by Cliristionity.” How often do we hear this, and how 
few there arc really competent, either from their knowledge of 
antiquity or their knowledge of modem life—disguised os it is 
under that deceitful mask called respectability ,—^to pronounce 
such a judgment! Wo know pretty • accurately, from Aristo¬ 
phanes especially, the abominations that did exist at Atliens; 
and we know also from the equally minuie details in Juvenal 
and Martial, that Kome under the emperors was very far ind'^ad 
from being a heaven upon earth. But do we not also know, from 
modern police reports and other equally unequivocal prools, that 
lioudon is not one whit better than either Athens or Home ? 
Those Avho think that it is, very greatly deceive themselves. 
Man is man—^the siune in all ages, becatise the same passions 
nud the same temptations exist under every dispensation. Chris¬ 
tianity has not changed man. Perhaps it was not even intended 
that it should do so. That would have been to alter the very 
laws and impulses of humanity itself. To know our duty, either 
from direct revelation or from reason, is one thing; to practise 
it, even under the clear conditions of rewards smd punishments, 
is more than man is wilting to do, because mtai is so constituted 
that implicit obedience is nearly an impassibility to him. 

The general theme of the trilogy comprisihg tho "Agamemnon,” 

Ohoephbree;” and ^Eumenides, together cdled by Aristophanes 
“ The Orestea,” he givenJn a ve^ few words. In (1) Agamem¬ 

non, the victor of ^oy, is murdered on his return to Argos by hia. 
faithlesk'Wife and Her pMamour^ ^gisthus. In (2) the son 
Orestes retarhs febm exile,instigated by nu oracle of ApoHdt 
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sl«\ys big motbOT to avenge Ws, father, and immediately becpmea. 
a jtiamac, from borroi; and reinorse at the deed. In, ( 3 ) he .places 
Ifimself under .the protection of his patron god at Delphi, and is 
hy*'liim commanded to fly to the statue of Pallas'at Athens. 

tibere he is fdnDally tried by a jury of the citizeiis under the 

presidency of the goddess herself, and is acquitted. ' It is with 
the second of these subjects, exclusively that the Choephoroe 
treats. . 

Professor Ooning’ton has given' in ' the Introduction a very 
valuable analysis of the plot: an account of the sources whence 
it Was derived, a comparison of the same subject as treated by 
Sophocles and Euripides, and a critique of the separate cha¬ 
racters, in all of which we heartily agree with him. The path 
whicb ho has marked out for himself as a critic is, we think, 
open to some animadversion. He prefers to give the text of the 
MS. in passages where it is avowedly quite corrupt (and conse¬ 
quently, is simply woithlcss to a reader, whatever it may he to 
a professed critic), to the rejection of conjectural emendations 
which, though not absolutely certain, yet possess such a liigh 
degree of plausibility as to satisfy le.S8 scrupulous minds that 
they approach af least very closely to the words of the author. 
Some emendations indeed he has admitted, as every one must, 
who would make the play intelligible at all; but we think ho 
might have extended the licence with advantage to his readers. 
In fact, we don't tlunk the Professor, in his zeal for the vulgate 
tc.xt, has quite fairer stated the case as at issue between the 
emendators imd the conservative editors. His words are these 
(Preface, p. ix.)—“ Surely where—as in the obscurity of the 
author and the deficiency of documentary evidence may well be 
the case—an editor is unable to satisfy himself of the true reading 
of a passage, his business is to give the text as it stands, adding 
such opinions as may commend themselves to him on tlie proba¬ 
bilities of tile matter. The question is not simply, as some 
npjiear to think,' between two readings, neither, doubtless, the 
product of the author, but one making sense, the other nonsense, 
but between a reading which, if not genuine, is the wreck of the 
genuine one, and another, which is confessedly only a makeshift 
till the genuine one he fohrtdj” Now, no critic who has hit 
.tipon an emendation in a corrupt passage, would regard it as 
ilO'uhlless not more the true reading than the corrupt word of the 
'Hs.. Apr eyen as confessedly only & mnkeshift'till a bistter one 
c.dn^P fpiibd. If this is the h'ghf in which the Professor views 
cogj^'turqli^fetri'rations of tfie text/we think he has bafdiy been 
e^sistont'iu t^dmittihg^'them at all; still less is he consistent in 
cmiaplatuing Uttlo has been done by recent editors ih the way 
of;snccessfUl crirical restoration, . When a critic has to deal with 
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■ a corrupl; passage, lie has, beforo him three .conditions which any 
emendation must Qomplotely satisfy before* it has. avowedly, tlm 
slightest claim to-pass current as the true teitt of the author. .-It 
must suit the.coutest, i. c., bo exactly the word which the poet 
ought td.havo written to carry out his own meaning; it must suit 
the mjetre to a syllable (which in choral verses is an evidence of 
the utmost weight) ; and it must be defensible on the known laws 
of palfflpgraphy, that is, it must be ^uch a word as, easily might, 
according to the mistakes known to have been often made by 
trarrscribers, hayc passed into the corrupt word found in the MSS. 
To illustrate this by a single e.vample. In v. 649 of the present 
play wo find the manifestly corrupt words Si/xatrs Swjudrwv. Pro¬ 
fessor Oonington retains tliem in his text, marked with f, as 
a sign that the clause is not to bo construed, simply because it 
cannot be. Now, the poet is here speaking of vengeance for 
blood which will happen to the house. The Greek scholiast, in 
paraphrasing the passage, gives the word omotc, and also tho 
word aifiaT<t)v. The metre of the strophe requires the original in 
the hrst word to have been - v-> a diiambus. Hermann has 
restored Sofioiaiv, k- S’ alfiaTtav. All tho evidences concur in 
pointing to this ns undoubtedlg the true reading. But Professor 
Conington rejects it, and on what grounds ? Because, wc sup¬ 
pose, it is “ confessedly only a makeshift till a better one can be 
found." We should like to know what may be the chances of 


such an emendation .ns this being ever surpassed by another. 

On tho same grounds, wo think the Professor wrong in not 
adopting tirofjOidKojv for tTroxOsia^tv in v. Orn**, and the brilliant 
emendation of Hermann in v. 800 , fivxbv for fivxbv 

vo/u(^trt. The new reading restores the metro, the old one vio¬ 
lates it. The one is natural and good Greek; the other is the 
strangest of plirascs, “ to habituate a house” instead of “ to in¬ 
habit it.” And so, we must confess, instead of the worthless 


farrago in v. 54 - 1 , oa^EjffCTraffaCTTrapyavijirXt/^fro, which Pro¬ 
fessor Conington divides indeed ink) words, but leaves in tho 
text, we had rather see ov^ig diraai awapyavoig u>jrX(^tro, even 
though here, it is con fessedly doubtful whether the second word 
should be. aTcam, or E7r«ra, or ifioiai, or diroorToe, or, some other 
epithet not yet proposed. -But we have a grave objection here to 
make to the course which the Professor has follow'cd in two of 
the most difficuli. pf tho choruses. Tho antithetical metres, of 
course, are, the most certain,and indisputable tests of genuine and 
corrupt rpf^dings. , ff, the strophic and the antistrophic verse do 
iiot coincide, one or the other is indisputably wrong. But hero the 
Professor has omitted thq.nsua^ marks of antistrophic notation; 
and«o, while he giy(?s'the corrupt MSS. readings as the gennipe 
words of i^Ischylus, he has, like a slirewd lawyer, kept back the 
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ovidene^ that existed against hinisolf. Both tlieso clioruses can 
be, 'and bare been, emended, so that, luetrically and grammati" 
cfdly, not a flaw retnains even of a single faulty syllablo. It is 
tree such a restoration involves a considerable liberty in dcobng 
with tlie moro perplexing coimptions, but lot ns put tlio ques¬ 
tion in this light:—If the old readings eaUnot possibly be, and 
the new readings very probably ore, the uXiiot words of the poet, 
wliy sfaonld wo prefer the farmer, or whnt satisftietion results to 
the young stedont from the contemplation that they arc at least 
“ the wreck of the genuine text ?” 

It is quite an error to urge thirt emendations at best are only 
intended jnst to moke a Greek sentence capable of being coir- 
strned. Were that indeed tlie case, something might still bo said, 
intlieir favour; for were «ur sebool apd college texts but an 
admixture of passages, some of wliich had a meaning while others 
had none at all, comparatively few students would be induced to 
give suflieJeni time and attention to them. But wo claim for 
good emendations a far higher ground of admission than thi«,— 
vix., that though we cannot prore tliem to be exact restor.itions 
of the original, they still possess, for the imtst part, hy tlio 
common law of chances, as regulated hy the tlmtc <-apabiliiu's oIl 
the language, a claim to suporseilc what is absurd, impossible, 
and indefensible on any other plea than the antiquity of a few 
hundred years, 

llnAring stated thus much, wc ha\c nothing hut praise to give 
for the, principles on fVhich the work was nudertaken, and for tiio 
manner in which it has been earned out. Neither haste nor 
inaccuracy can bo alleged against the learned editor. It is evi¬ 
dent that he never speaks but alUr mature thougbt; never 
linzards an u&scrtiou lor which he has not his reasons. He has 
weighed, scnipulously and laboiiously, the conflicting opinions 
of the best editors; and his strong sense and powerful mind give 
great weight to thejudgment which he pronounces. (Jonsequcntly, 
the present edition is one of unquestionable value, and every 
future editor will bo under an obligation to go through it vntli all 
the care that it deserves. It remains only fur ns to meutiun as 
briefly as possible a few passages where we are compelled to difler 
foam the interpretations propounded in the notes. 

In V. 173, and again in v. 1H9, the learned editor gives, on very 
jndulflgicnt ^ouniie, a meaning to Kilp£<T$ai (" to mourn for a 
person']) which, though it has analogy in its defence in the 
eioaila^ee of Kd^rtoBat aitd rbmtaBai Ttva,ms not only without 
but departs froip the natural house of the passages, both 
of w^ch ditectly refer to the cutting of hair as a token of moum- 
ingT- £leetr% fltuling a lock laid on her father’s tomb, argues 
thus;—*' £ seo here an oflering to my father. Now, no one here 
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Argos, except myself, could have left it because all bis otker 
rolajaouB are hostile to himj conse(jueatly fas I did uot myself 
leave it) it must be tho ofFeriUg of my brother Qrestes who has 
returned.” Xhe reader must judge whether this inferential rea- 
aoniug " mtcoditoea au absurdity,” as the Professor objects. In 
the other passage he admits, as all must admit, that " at ^first 
sight” the verb more naturally refers to the hair. as the object 
than to Agataemuou. We apprehend*that in neither passage is 
there any doubt that the old inleq)retatTon is the true one; espe¬ 
cially as Homer uses KelpaerOai KOfxnv, and indeed/ other writers 
also, ns Eurijjides, “ Electr.,!’ 5 J 0. 

In V. 177 tho editor prefers the old reading (jxmv p interro¬ 
gatively) to tho obvious correction nv, “Can it tlieu be that this 
olfering-was secretly madp by Orestes? • The use.of th^ suhr 
junotive, though very common in deliberation, and conscguently 
where the verb implies some action that may ho done by the 
speaker,-is contrary to tho laws of the Attic language when used 
with a neuter or siibstantivo verb in the third person. Thus, no 
Attic writer would liave said, and no modern scholar would 
attempt to defend, juwa tovto ytvQTai Sikumv —“ Conld this bo 
right ?” The subjunctive. Under every possible combination, is 
future; and if it ever fcfei«i to what lias actuidly happened, it can 
only mean that experience has yet to show wbetber or not it has 
so happened. Hut even thus rit is never used inteirogativoly. 
The poet would have said, /*»? i&n, iiot fiHv p, in th,e sense “ Can 


it bo?” Compare Sophocles, Traoliinife/’ 81(5. 

In the corrupt verse 22/1, a little tittcution to a fact wliiclj is 
too commonly unnoticed by editors,—viz., that the nominative of 
the personal pronoun is only used cohere emphasis is conveyed, 
Avouid have shown that syw is a motricjil makeshift, inserted after 
TrpoorevveTTw had been corrupted to ‘trpovvviitM, and rauro to raSe, 
—both very ordinary errors of transeiibors. , We think the Pro¬ 
fessor should have adopted the obvious cmeirdatiou, Taura ae, 
TTpoaevviirtu, given in another editor’s text. Por ?rpo<rtnpl7rw 
nxay be called certain, as necessary to the meaning. 

iji thiit raost.per-plexing passage, v. 278, &c., the editor, in pro¬ 
posing ^Xoaravtiu for the doubtful rcie Si v<pw of the MStJ.y 
should at least have mentioned Hermann’s highly iugetdous, and, 
we must t^ufc, more probable emendatioh, ra<rS' alvwv vovovc, 
specifying the faUo.wing diseases—namely, leprosy,” &e. ’i’ho 
word proposed has two objections, though neither, indteed, is iu- 
miperable-riyiz,,; the-£ before an^l; the active use of a neuter 

verb. In -for ^wvEt, ho. is^ perhaps, right: not that the 

mewiiag' he gives ia a very.plain’or natural one, but it is, llie, 
best remedy that has,bejeai pjit’ejposed,,except tbo. U'ansposition of 

Vi;286 to follow v. 28d. ' ’ 
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‘-Iny. S04, Porson a emendation.orwvOOetw for «:rwXX^«w (recorded 
Bnrjgea in p; liSS of his “ Appendix to the .Troades"),. is a 
probable one. We -know not how it has so. long escaped the 
notice of the editors. . Hermann himself quotes a fragment of 
Euripides, which might hore suggested it to him--'ju<},/Etot 7 (voiro 
fu'ire itrvirOvrtig Otoig. 

■ The passage in v. 6’2S-O30, certainly one of tho most, perplex¬ 
ing in the extant plays, has*not, we think, been ver)' successfully 
treated in this edition. The editor nnikes the whole of the strophe 
one sentence, whereas the two last lines, as in the autistrophe, 
clearly fbmi a separate conclusion deduced from what precedes. 
We cannot accept either of the meanings which' ho thinks may 
attach to aKatpwg tUiv to pay honour which is no honour,” 
or “ ta celebrate wrongly;” for “ to celebrate as wrong." The old 
scholiast, we think, was right in the main in supplying “ I will 
now mention Ch'temnestra’s case;” and we believe aKuipov for 
ixmipwgy i.s all the coiTeclion tliat is required. There is, in fact, 
an aposiopens, of which we have an exactly similar example in 
V. 192. The sense is tlien as follows;—“ And now that I have 
ma<le mention of the troubles caused by implacable women (1 
might, indeed, speak of Clytomnestrn);—^liowever, 'tis not now 
the time nor the place to describe an ainloVing marriage, detes¬ 
table to the house, and the plottings of female craft against a 
husband bearing arms in the field.' No 1 I approve of a hearth 
Avhich is unembroiled by domestie bickerings, and the disposition 
of a wife that knows daring.” 

We wonder that Professor Conington has adopted, as an “ ad¬ 
mirable emendation’’ (especially Avheu so many others, infinitely 
more probable, have found no favour with him), the strange com¬ 
pound, OtToaKvdpwTTiov, in v. 73B. His translation, imleed, 
“ adoptively sud-faced,” is almost as quaint as the word itself. 
The MSS. give 6(to aKv^pwirov, v/hiah (ns the omission of the 
augment in a senarius does not seem to have been allowed by 
yEsobylns, as ■ it was, under certain circnmstance.s, both by 
Sophocles and Euripides), has been altered to tdsro. • A verb is 
wanted, though not absolutely nepessary’ to the syntax. The 
Professor might have added, as an argument in liis own favour, 
that an initial anapsest is a licence which iEgchylus avoids, per¬ 
haps/ US' carefully ns the omission of the augment. Whether, 
Ijowetfer, 61 to or Wtro bqrigbt, the appropriateness of ills phrase, 

of a hypocritical sorrow, “ to store ftp .a smilo bcr 
hindstem look," will hjirdly he questionedv It heats the 
^' ad^^tiVeiy «ad'faced” Jtheory all to-nothing. 

■ If^e whale the speech of tho garnilous old niirso (v, 784, &e.), 
isTematknbledn sevml respects; first,from its difficulty, arising. 
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ns BQUuy think, from an intentional incohei-ency suited to the 
pereona loquens /; secondly,- from its singular truthfulness to nii’ 
turo, and perhaps we may say, from. its referring to doraestio 
matters little suited to the dignity of tragedy;’ thirdly, from its 

being nearly,tlie only efioit yre have Irom iEschylns to describe 

Io7D life, which is rntlicr the department of comedy. Professor 
Conington remarks witii truth (Introduction, p. xxiii.) that “ a 
certain pomp of language clings to ban, even whore the matter to 
be spoken of is meanest, and though the experience of tiie modem 
drama has taught us that the high and the low may ho exhibited 
in juxtaposition on the stage, as in nature, without produuiug a 
sense of incongruity, the violence of tlie contrast strikes us at 
once as irreconcilable with the fiiiicss of ancient art, and we pro¬ 
nounce the attempt a failure.” It so happens that in this play 
there are tliree speeches of nearly equal length and equal diffi¬ 
culty : that of Orestes, at v. 269; again, his address to the by¬ 
standers after the death of Clytomuestra and jEgisthus, atv. 973; 
and the present soliloquy of the nurse, who has just learned the 
death, falsely reported though it be, of her darling foster-child, 
Orestes. Each of these is lull of critical and grammatical per¬ 
plexities, and Professor Conington has given on them as satis¬ 
factory a comment, pei'liaps, as any that exists. Wo will only 
remark, on the last of these speeches, that the Professor’s opinion 
that the bodies of the murdered pair were now in sight of the 
spectators, is conlirmed by the technical use of iicriivetv, in v. 983, 
which probably nieans, as in llippol. 789, ‘^Aloest. 360, “ to lay 
ont, i. c., to sti'iiightcu the limbs of a corpseand not, ns com¬ 
monly interpreted, “ stretch out,” nud exhibit the robe in which 
Agjuuoninon was murdered. I’o confine ourselves, liowcver, to 
the present speech, that of tho nurse, wc will first obseiTc, that 
the Professor need not have entertained any scruples about sS 
^pouiTv being equivalent to )(aipHv, on the ground that other in¬ 
stances are wanting. The following are unquestionable examples 
of a usage that lias quite escaped the notice of lexicographers: 
Again. 262, Eurip. Ion, 518. We doubt if he is right in con¬ 
struing KaKb>c s^Ei Sdyuoic vTTv (jtri/itic, the family is mifortunatc 
on account of the tidings.” We refer the last "words to the pre¬ 
ceding verse, giving KEcdovira a sense slightly different from the 
ordiuaiy' interpretation, “concealing” a smile, and more consistent 
with its primary sense of “ keeping in reserve ns a store for future 
use.” In v. 763i we do not believe that irtiiflojuor Tt^vijicdroc is 
capable of defence in the sense-—“JLlcam that he is deatT.” As 
in the passage of the Odyssey, i. 281, quoted by the Professor, 
we think it is the genitive absolute; altiiough there is a distinc- 
tioa to he made tetweehrinquiring abotit a perijon {rrtpi nvoc)» 
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ftaj hearmg the fact that he is dead. Of course, two, lines below 
we prefer rovSe ire^trsmi Xoyov to rwvSe — Ad-ywv, which we sus- 
pei^ to be a soleci,^in. , . ■ i 

In, prose trunslaHong of the 0veek and Eomanpoete it is*. 
Wey great error, to comhii^ejnto a continuous nUmiti,ve sentences 
which, in the original, are terminated by'verses. And in all 
trauslatiomf, i. e., cither in prose or in blank, verso, much emphasis 
isjost by not keeping, asfar^ can be done, to the exact orrfcr of 
the words.' By way of illustrating our meanings .and giving our 
non-olassic.-il readers a sketch of a gossiping old slave-nurse, as> 
nurses wxre some five hundred years before the Christian era,— 
that is, much the. same as they are now,—^we append a very literal 
prose translation of this .speech;— 

r 

* {Enter Nursb, alone on the si(ye, weeping^!) 

To summon ^gisthus to the strangers the mistress 
Orders me mth all speed, that more stu’cly 
A man from a man these newly-brought tidings 
May learn on coming. To the servants indeed 
She concealed under stem eyes a smile, 

'Wbieli she kept in reserve at deeds that hxul been done well 
For her,—-while to this house *ti8 altogothei* a bad, business,— 
Influenced by the news which the strangers had plsdnly announced. 
Methinks that he on hearing it will give vent to joyful feelings, 

As soon as he shall have learned the story. Unlucky that 1 am! 
How to me that mess indeed of old 
Troubles so lim’d to ).^ar, that in this house of Atreus 
Happojied, did afflict iny mind within my breast! 

But sure, I never yet had to endure a woe like this! 

Tliat dear Orestes, the darling of my soul, 

Whom I brought up, taking him from his mother’s womb,— 

And from his slirill cries that kept me astir at nights, 

Those many and tii*esome toils, of no. avail now to mo* 

Who had to bear them,—^for that which has no intelligence, like a 
brute creature, 

One can only nurse, of course, according to its humour;—, 

I^'or a child can.articulate nothing, wdiije yet in swathing bands, 
When a feeling of lumger or thirst, op a call of nature, 

Possesses it,—and then the young stomach of infants seeks no aid 
from another. 

CMr buCH -wants being awaife hefcrehatid, yet often, I dare say, 

. JjHstaken, as washemoman of an infant’s Clothes 
' jf‘ftilfilted the double office of fuller and feeder. 

these two handicrafts 

Prnobi^g, took Orestes from his father’s arms 5 , 

Asd ho^, woe to me! h^ is dead, and 1 have lived'to hear it. 

£ut I .i^ust go to summon the mau who has brought all the 
misehief On this 

• Family; and glad enough he will he to hear this report.” 
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We have net space to discuss that m6st difficult ehcrus lu 
V. 784, tfec.-; but of this,we are sure, that ne scholar will e-vcr btv 
iuduced tb-accept it as from the peu of the poet himself in tho 
form that present editor has, in somewhat a retrograde Spirit, 

ventured to exhibit it. We will only no^ee one othei- passage, 
V. 843, where the Professor has, much to our surprise, gone hack 
not only to the old punctuation, but to thb old absurdity of con¬ 
struing ^di;o^ SeSriyfdvog, “bitten muMcr,”with this explanation 
—“ The. tiiiu'der is said to be bitten, because its effects arc com¬ 
pared to those of a hito where the wound festera.” It had.already 
hcen pointed out, that the construction is 6 tXKaiviov kuI SeBny- 
fifpog ijtdvtf Tfp 7rpdo-0 £w,—one who is still soro (i, e. in his 
conscience) from being stung by the murder ho has already com¬ 
mitted.” The poet is speaking of yEgisthus, who fears that the 
death of Orestes should ho laid to his charge as that of Aga¬ 
memnon has justly boon. Here we abide by the MSS., where the 
Professor has departed J'rom them in two instances. The reader 
shall decide between us, the meaning being conveyed by a close 
'English versioji. We intci-pret the poet's words thus ;—“But as 
for the death of Orestes, to attribute this, too, to the family (i. c. 
to his own relations) would indeed be a burden (on the conscience) 
ilistiliiiig terror to one who is festering, and has been stung by 
the former murder.” Wo do not see what reason there c,-tn be to 
quarrel with this. The following is according to Professor 
Ooninglon’stext:—“And this for the house to hear, would be a 
burden dropping blood (in addition to) the’former murder fes¬ 
tering and bitten.” 

On suoli passages, bowever, there will ever be dilTerences of 
opinion. Professor Conington never dogmatizes, and tlierefore 
he can never olfeud, as some do, by presumptuously gainsaying 
the stiitements of those who are at once moro temperate scholars 
and more mature critics. WJicfher his convictions are well 
founded, that “much yet remains to be done for the study of 
j'E.schylu.s,” and that'wo may yet sec such an edition of that poet 
“as would in some soii bo both critically and philosopliicnlly satis¬ 
factory, developing the significance of the poet’s words and 
thoughts, and regulating his text with a discernment which can 
reject tbe.uTong even when unable to discover the right,” is per¬ 
haps doubtful. But, if the professor's duties in the sister laa- 
guage allow of his continued application to the tragedies of 
Jischylus, we know of no person in this country who is more 
likely to fulfil his own prophecy. « 
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‘Which, like the toad, ugly and venomoiis, 

. ^ Wears yet a precious jewel m .his head, 

might fitly be used also ns a simile for a disagreeable truth. 
RepulsiTre ns is its aspect, the hard fact which dissipates a 
cherished illusion is presently found to 'contain the gerin of a 
more salutary belief. Tlic experience of every one furnishes 
instances in which an opinion long shrunk from as soeiningly at 
variance with all that is good, but finally accepted as in’esistible, 
turns out to be frauglrt with benefits. It is thus with self-know¬ 
ledge : much as we dislike to admit our defects, wo find it better 
to know, and guard against, than to ignore them. It is thus 
witli changes of-creed: alarming as seems the reasoning by 
which superstitions arc overthrown, the convictions to which it 
lends are ultimately discovered to be miudi beulthicr ones tlian 
those they superseded. And it is thus with political enlighten¬ 
ment : men eventually see cause to thank those Avho pull to 
pieces their political air-castlos, hateful as their antagonism onco 
seemed. Moreover, it is not simply that it is always better to 
btdieve truth than error; but it is that the apparently disagreeable 
tacts are ever found to be parts of sonietliing far more perfect 
and beautiful than the ideal which they dispelled: the actuality 
always transcends the dream. To the many illustrations of this 
which might be cited we shall presently add another. 


It is a conviction almost universally entertiiined here in 
England that our method of making and administeiing laws 
possesses every virtue. Prince'Albert’s unlucky saying that “ Re- 

G^^’efninent is on its trial” is vehenieiitly repudiated: 
we c^sKter thht the trial ha% long since enidci. in our fayour on 
nil ’^e .counts., Partly^, from ignorance, pni'tly from the bias of 
ed||fntidir,’ pfli'tly’from the.^ patriotism whieu ever leads the 
majority to pride themselves in their own institutions, we have 
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an imhesitatmf? belief in tlio entire superiority of our form of 
pfjlitical organisation. Yet there is evidence that it has not a 
few api)ax';ently serious detects.. , Unfriendly'critic? can point out 
vices that'are ihamfestly iuheriint. And if we rnny believe *1110 

defenders of despotism, these vices are fatal to its cfiQoiency. 

Now wo think that instead of denying or blinking these allega¬ 
tions, it would i he much'wiser candidly) to examine them—to 
inquire whether they are tnie, and if ,trnO' what they imply. If, 
as most of us arp so confident, the representative form of govern¬ 
ment is hotter than any otiicr, we cun afford patiently to listen to 
all adverse X’emarke, believing that they are either invalid or thitt 
if valid they do not essentially tell against its merits. And we 
may he sure that if our political system is well founded, this 
crucial criticism will serve but to bring out its worth more 
clearly than ever; and to give us better conceptions of its nature, 
its meaning, its purpose. Let us, then, banishing for the nonce 
all prepossessions, and taking up a thoroughly antagonistic point 
of vitnv, set down without mitigation its many vices, flaws, and 
absurdities. 


Is it not manifest on the face, of it that a ruling body, made up 
of many individuals avIio differ in character, eduealiou, and aims 
—who belong to classes having more or less antagonistic ideas 
and feelings, and who arc severally swayed by the special opi¬ 
nions of the districts deputing them,—^is it not manifest that 
such a body must bo a cumbrous apparatus for the management 
of public affairs ? When wc devise a pmcbinc for the jxerformaiico 
of any opevatiou, wc take care that its parts ai-e as few as possible; 
that they are adapted to their several eitds; that tlicy fit well to¬ 
gether ; and that they work smoothly to tlieir common pnrpo.se. 
Our political machine, however, is constructed upon directly 
opposite principles. Its parts aro extremely numerous: multi¬ 
plied, indeed, beyond .all reason. They are not each one chosen 
as specially qualified for a particular function assigned to it, but 
are mostly chosen witlumt reference to particular ffinctions. No 
care is taken tlmt they shall fit lyell together; on the contrary, 
our arrangements are such tllat tliey are certain not to fit. And 
tlnit, ns a consequence, they do not and cannot work smootlily, is 
a fact nightly demonstrated to all tho world. In truth, had the 
problem been to find an appliance for the slow and bungling 
transaction of business, it could scarcely have been better solved. 
Immense hindrance results from the mere mnltiplicity of parts; 
a further immenso liindrance result:? from their incongruity; and 
yet another immense hindrance results ftom tjie frequency with 
which they are changed; while tlie greatest hindrance of aU re- 
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from the •want of subordination of the th«ir funo- 

•^Ojfts-r-fmm the fact that the welfare of the legislator is not bound 
xip. with the . efficient performanee of to p^tical duty, but is 
Sound up with quite other things, and'is ofeh totally ht variance 

with tlie lerforfflance of his poUtical duty.; 

'These are defects of a kind-that do. not admit of xenaedy: they 
are clearly inherent in- the •very nature of our institatjoas, and 
they must clearly produce ^aStrpns mismani^ement. If proofs 
of this he needed, they may be-furnished in abundance; not only 
from tlie cmvent history of dur.central representative government, 
but from that of local ones, public and private-^from that of 
municipal corporations, hoanis of health, boards of .guardians, 
mechanics’ and literary institutions, and societies of all kinds: 
the universality of the evils showing that they are not accidental 
but intrinsic. Let us, before going’ on to contemplate these 
evils, as displayed on a great scale in oiO‘ legislature, glnUce at 
some of them in tlieir simpler and sm.allcr manifestations. 

We will not dwell upon the often-proved inelfloienoy of deputed 
administration in all mercantile afiairs. We might describe at 
length the almost universal failure of representative government 
in such institutions as trades’ unions and co-operative stores. 
The untrastwortbiness of management by proxies might he afresh 
illustrated by the many recent joint-stock bank catastrophes; 
the recklessness and dishonesty of rulers,. wboSo interests arc not 
one with those of the concern they control, being in these cases 
conspicuously displayed. Or we could enlarge upon the same 
truth as exliibited in the doings of railway boards; in tlie Ire-- 
quent malversa-tions proved against tJiem; in the carelessness 
which 1ms permitted Robson and Redpath frauds; in the almost 
incredible rashness •with which they have continued making 
branches and extensions, to the extreme injury or ruin of tlio 
properties entrusted to them. But facis of this kind are snffi' 
ciently familiar., All men are convinced that for manufactaring 
and commercial ends, management by many partially-interested 
directors is immensely inferior to management by, a single wholly- 
interested owner. 

I.et us pass, then, to less notoridus instances. In all of those 
we may recognise tlie .same truth. Mechanics' institutions will 
supply Qur first field for displaying it. The theory of these is 
jdftUsible enough. Artisans wanting knowledge, and benevolent 
middle-class people •wishing to help them to, it, constitute, the raw 
Tnat^rial., .‘By uniting their medns they propqsO to obtain literary 
on^’ qth.ex .kd^ntages, which else’would be beyond their reach. 
And ihts.conclodpd that, being all interested in.■securing the ;pro- 
posed-objects, arid, the- governing body .being chosen out of their 
number, ibb results canpot fail to he Such 'as •Were intended. In 
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most oases, i^wever, the results are quite otherwise. Indifferonce, 
stupidity, party-spirit, and religious dissension, nearly always 
tlwart the efforts of the protnoters. It is tSought good policy to 
elect as ptesident Some local notability, probably in no \ris8 
distinguislied for wisdom, but whose doBi>.tio|L or prestige more 
than counterbalanees h® defectrin this rCsapect. \^ico-pvesidents 
are chosen with the same view: a clergyman or two; some 
ndighhouring. squires,..if they can be Jiad; an ex-mayor; several 
aldermen; half a dozen manufacturers and wealthy tradesmen; 
and a miscellaneous complement. While the committee, mostly 
elected more because of their position or popularity than their 
intelligence or fitness for co-operation, exhibit similar incon¬ 
gruities. Causes of dissension quickly arise. A book, greatly 
approved and much wi.shed for by the mass of the members, is 
tabooed, bepauso ordering* it would offend the clerical pa’rty in 
the institution. Regard for the wishes of certain magistrates 
and squires who figure among the vice-presidents, forbids the 
engagement of an otherwise desirable and popular lecturer, whose 
political and religious opinions ar« somewhat extreme. The 
aolectioii of new’spapei*s and magazines for the reading-room is a 
fruitful source of disputes. Bliould some, thinking it would he a 
great boon to those for whom the institution was expressly csta- 
hlislied, propose to open the reading-room on Sundays, there 
arises a violent fight, ending, probably, in the secession of some 
of the defeated party. The question of amusements, again, fitr- 
nishes a hono of contention: Shall the institution exist solely for 
instruction, or shall it add gratification ? The refreshment- 
question also is apt to ho raised, and to add to the other causes 
of difrerencc. In short, the stupidity, prejmlice, party-spirit, and 
squabbling arc such as eventually to drive away in disgust those 
who should have been the administrators, and to leave the control 
in the bauds of a clique, who pursue some humdrum middle 
course, satisfying nobody. Instead of that prosperity for which 
there is such abundant scope, and which would probably have 
been achieved under the direction of ono' good man of busine^, 
wliosc welfiire was hound up with its success, the institution loses 
its prestige, and dwindles aWay; ceases almost entirely to be 
wliat was intended—a mechanics' institution; and becomes little 
more than a, middle-class lounge, kept up not so much by the 
parmunent, adhesion of its members, as by the continual adihUon 
of new ones in place of the old ones constantly falling ptf. Mean¬ 
while,- the end originally proposed is fulfilled, so far as it gets 
fulfiileii ot all, by-:iprivate enterprise. Cheap new'spapors and 
cheap periodieals .provided b’y publisheia having in view the 
pockets and tastes of, tlm working-classes; .coffee-shops and' 
penny reading-rooms, set up by piep whose aim is profit; are the 
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iastium^pts of the chief proportion of such popalafc .oulture as is 
going on, 

* In higher class institutions of the Bathe order—:'in Athonccuins, 
philosophical societies, town and couoti^ lihraries, the like 
ineffleiency of representative government is very generaBy dis- 
ployed. Quickly following the vigour of early enthhsir^m come 
class and sectarian differences, the final supremacy of -a party, 
had management, apathy; t,suhscribers complain they cannot gfet 
the books they want, and one by one desert to private book-clubs 
or to Mudie. 

Turning from non-political to political institutions, we might, 
had we spoce, draw many illustrations of our position IVom the 
doings of the old poor-law autliorities, or. those of modem boards 
of guardians; but omitting these and others such, we will, among 
local governments, confine ourselves to the case of the reformed 
municipal corporations. ■■ 

If, leaving out of sight all other evidences, and forgetting that 
they are newly-organized bodies into which corruption has 
scarcely had lime to creep,nve were to judge of these municipal 
coiporations by the town improvements which they have effected, 
we might pronounce them successful. But, even without insist¬ 
ing on the f.ict that such improvements arc more due to llio 
removal of obstructions, and to that same progressive spirit which 
has established railways and telegraphs, than to the positive vir¬ 
tues of these civic goveniments, it is to he remarked that the 
execution of numertuis public works is by no means an adequate 
test. With a i)o\ver of I’aising funds limited only by a rebellion 
of ratepayers, it is easy in prosperous, increasing towns to make 
a display of efficiency. The proper questions to be asked are:— 
Do municipal elections end in the choice of tJie fittest men that 
are to be found ? Does the resulting administrative body per- 
fom well and economically the work that devolves upon it? 
And does it show sound judgment in refraining from needless or 
improper work ? To these questions the answers are by no means 
satisfactory. 

Town-councils are not conspicuous for either the intelligence 
or the high character of their members: on the contrary, they 
consist of a very large proportion of ciphers, interspersed with a 
few superior men. Indeed, there are competent judges who think 
that on tlie average their members are inferior to those of the old 
close coyppratiouB they superseded. As aU.the world knows, the 
choice.tufns mainly upon piditical opinions. Xho first question 
’respecting any eimdidato i^, not \yfaethor her is a man of great 
kn^iedge, judgmentj^r business faculty—not whether he has 
03^ special aptitude for the doty to be discharged; but whether 
l^is.Wbig or Toryi I^Ioreover, even supposing his politics to 
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be approved, his nomination still does not depend chiefly upon Ins 
higli character or capacity, but much anore upon his friendly 

rebtipns jvith the dooiiaant clique. A number of the corpora¬ 
tion magnates, habitually meeting probably at the chief hotel, 
and there held together as much fay the' brotheriaood of convivi¬ 
ality as by that of opinion, discuss the merits of all whose names 
Hve before the public, and decide, which are the most suitable. 
This gin-and-water caucus it is which practically detennines tho 
selection of candidates, and by consequence tho elections. Their 
own friends—those who w^ill succumb to leadership—those who 
will merge their private opinions in the policy of their party, of 
course have tho preferonce; while men too independent for this, 
too far-seeing to join in the shibboleth of tho hour, or too relinod 
to mix with the “jolly good fellows” who tlius rule the town, 4ire 
shelved; notwithstanding that they are, above all others, fitted for 
office. Partly from tliis underlmud influence and ])artly from tho 
consequent di^ust Avhicli leads them to decline standing if asked, 
tho best men are very generally not in tho governing body. It 
is notorious that in I-ondon the most respectable merchants will 
liave nothing to do with the local government. And in New 
Yurlv, according to tho Times correspondent, “ the exertions of 
its bolter citizens are still exhausted in private accumulation, 
while tho duties of administration are left to other hands,” It 


cannot then he asserted Unit in town-governineut the representa¬ 
tive’system succeeds in bringing the best men to the top, 

I’lie efficient and economical dischai'go of* duties is, of course, 
more or less hindered by this inferiority of tlio deputies chosen ; 
and it yet further hindered by the j^orsistent action of party 
and personal motives. Not whether lie know s well how to handle 
M level, hut whether he voted lor the popular candidate at the last 
parliamentary election, is the question on which may, and sometimes 
does, hang the choice of a town surveyor; and if sewers are ill 
laid out, it is a natural consequence. When, a new public edifice 
having been decided on, competition designs are arlvcriised for ; 


and wlicu the designs, ostensibly anonymous, but really identi¬ 
fiable, have been sent in; T. 8([uare, Esq., who has an influential 
3'elative in the corporation, makes sure of succeeding, and is not 
disappointed : albeit his plans are not those which would have 
been chosen by any one of tho judges had the intended edifice 


been his own. Brown,j^vho has for many years been on tlie towji- 


council, and is one of the dominant oliqub. has a sou who is a 
doctor; and when, in pursuance of a meddling Act of Parliajneut, 
nil officer of health is to be appointed, Brown privately canvasses 
liis fellow councillors, and succeeds in persuading them to elect 
bis son ; though his son i4 by no'means the fittest man the place 
can furnish, Biihilarly with tho choice of tCxulesmen. to execute 
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■work for tlie town., A public clock that is frequently getting out of 
di'd'er, and Board-of-lffealtli water-closets which disgust those who 
Me them (we state hicts), sufficiently testii^ that stupidity, 
faiT&uritism, or some sinister influence, is ever cMisfiig misma- 
nagement. The choice of inferior representatives, knd by ’them 
©f inferior emphy(% joined wii3i private interest an«i divided 
responsibility, inevitably prevent, the discharge of duties, feom 
being either "efficient or eCopomicak , / 

Moreover, the extravagance which is now becoming a notorious 
Tice of municipal bodies, is greatly increased by the practice of 
undertaking riiihga which they ought not to undertake; and tho 
incentive to do uiis is, in many, cases, traceable to the popular, 
origin of tho body. The system of compounding with liuidlords' 
for municipal rates, leads the lower class of occupiers into the 
enor that town burdens do not fall on “them ; and they therefore 
approve of an expenditure which seemingly gives theta gratis 
advantages. As they form the mass of the constituency,, extrava¬ 
gance becomes- a popular policy; and popularity-hunters vie witli 
each other hi bringing fortvard now and expensive projects. Heie 
is a councillor who, having fears about bis next election, proposes 
an extensive scheme for public gardens—a scheme which many 
who disapprove do not oppose, because they, too, hear in mind 
the next election. There is another councillor, who keeps a shop, 
and who raises and agitates the question of baths and ■vvasii- 
houses; very well knowing that his trade is not likely to suffer 
from such a course** And so in other cases: the small direct 
interest-which each member of the corporation-has in economical 
administration, i.n antagonised by so many indirect interests of 
other kinds, that he is not likely to be a good guaixiian of the 
public purse. 

Thus, neither in respect of tho depiijiies chosen, the efficient 
.performance of their work, nor the avoidance of unfit work, c«u», 
the municipal governments of our towns be held satisfactory. 
And if in these recently-formed bodies the defects are so con¬ 
spicuous, still more conspicuous are they where they have had 
time to nrow to their full magnitude: W’itness the case of New 
York. According to the Times correspondent in that city, the 
New York people pay “over a million and a half sterling, for 
■which they have badly-paved streets, a police by no means as 
4lBcieat as it should be, though much het|er than fomeriy, tlio 
greatest amount of dirt north of Italy, the jjootest cab system of 
buy metropolis ih the world, and only unsheltered w'ooden piers for 
iho discharge of merclnuidizc.” , 

'i/AuA at the generd bearings of the ques- 

iii t^es 0 :nunor caso^ let us take the great case of our cea* 
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tral government, and in connexion witli it pursne the inquiry 
more olosely. Here we ehaU find tile inherent faults of the k- 
presentflptive system still more clearly aisplaycd. The much 
greater nnnjher of the individuals who constitute the governing 
body, involves greater cumbronsness^ greater confusion and delay. 
Differences of class, of aims, of prejudices, are both larger in 
number' and wider in degree; and hence arise, dissensions still 
more multiplied. The direct effedt which each. legislator is 
likely to experience from the working of any particular measure, 
is usually extremely small and remote; while the indirect infiu- 
ences thati sway him are, in this above all other cases, numerons 
and strong; whence follows an especially marised tendency to 
neglect public welfare for private atlvaniago. .But let us set out 
from the beginning—with the constituencies. ♦ 

The representative theory assumes that if a number of citi¬ 
zens, deeply interested as they all are in good government, be 
endowed with political power, they will choose the wisest and 
best men for governors. Seeing how greatly they must suffer 
from had administration of public affairs and benefit from good, it 
is considered self-evident that they must have the tvill to select 
proper rcpresoiitativeg; and it is further taken for granted that 
the average common sense gives the requisite ability to select 
proper representatives, flow does experience bear out these 
assumptions ? Does it not to a great degree negative them ? 

We find several very considerable classes of elcctore who have 
little or no icill iii the matter. Not a few are to be met with 
who pique themselves on taking no part in politics—who claim 
credit for having the sense not to meddle with things that do not 
concern them. Many others there are whose interest in the 
choice of a member of Parliament is so slight tliat they do not 
think it worth while to go out of their way to vote. A consi¬ 
derable proportion, too, shopkeepers especially, care so little about 
the result, that their votes are determined by the wish to please 
their cliief patrons. In the minds of a yet larger class, a small 
sum of money, or even an ad libitum supply of beer, outweighs 
every desire they may have to use tlieir political power indepeu- 
dentiy. Those who recognise in any adequate degree the im¬ 
portance of honestly exercising their judgments in the selection of 
legislators, and who give conscientious votes,, mostly form but a 
n)inority; and the election xisuolly hangs less upon their wills 
than upon the indirect and illegitimate influences which sway tlie 
rest. • 

Then, a^in, ns to their intelligence. B^on supposing that tire 
mass of electors havil a sufficiently decided <wul to choose the 
best rulers, what evidence have.wq of their ability? tiia 
picking out of the wisest man among them a t^k witiiin the 
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r^ge-of, their capacities ? Let any one listen to the conversation 
farm er’s mavket-tahle, and then nnswev how much lie jfiiids 

of tl)at wisdom which required to discern wisdom in others. 
Or let him read the clap-trap speeches that are made from -the 
hustings with &view of pleasing constituents, and thmi estimate 
the penetration of those who, are to ho so pleased. Even among 
the higher order of, electors he will meet Avith gross political 
ignorance—with notions tlniit acts of Parliament can do Avhatevcr 
it is thoaght well they should do ; that the value of gold can be 
fixed bylaw; that distress can ho remedied by.jpoor-laws; and 
so forth, i If he descend a step, he will find in the still prevalent 
ideas that machinery is injurious to the worhing-clnssos, and that 
extravagance is “ good for trade,” indices of a yet 'smaller in¬ 
sight. And in tho lower and larger class, formed by those who 
think that their personal interest in good government is not worth 
the trouble of voting, or is outbidanced by tho loss of a cus¬ 
tomer,. or is of less value than a bribe, ho will perceive an almost 
hopeless stupidity. Without going the length of Mr. Carlyle, 
and classing the people as “twenty-seven millions, mostly fools," 
he will yet contess Oiat they are hut very sparely gifted with 
wisdom. 

Tliat these should succeed in choosing from out their number 
the fittest governors, would he very strange; and that they do not 
so succeed is manifest. Even as judged by the most common- 
sense tests, their selections are absurd, as we shall shortly see. 

It is a self-evident Irutli that, iu dealing with our fellow-men, 
we may most .safely trust those who.se interests are identical with 
our own; and that it is vei”y dangerous to trust those whose inte¬ 
rests are at variance with our own. All the legal securities we 
take in our transactions with each other, are so many recognitions 
of this truth. We are not satisfied with p7‘ofessiom. If another's 
.po.sition is such that ho must clearly he liable to motives !.! vari¬ 
ance with the promises he makes, Ave take care by introducing an 
ai’tilicial motive (tho dread of legal penalties) to make it his inte¬ 
rest to fulfil those promises. Down to the taking of a rccopi., our 
daily transactions Avith each other testify that, iu consequence of 
Hie prevailing selfishness, it is extremely imprudent to expect men 
.ip regard the. claims of others equally with their own,—all asse¬ 
verations of good faith notwithstanding. Now, it might haA'o hecn 
thought that even the modicum of sense possessed by the majority 
of ele^toi^Svould have led them to recognise this fact in Ihe choice 
of thekj||BJ^csentatives. Buf the results show a total disregard of 
it. ’^ M pa the theory of our Constitution, in conformity with this 
same.^P^ assumes thsit the three divisions leomposing the l^egis- 
hitiirfr will severally pursue each its own ends-^Avhile our history 
8h9iw’S.tbut Monarch, Lords, and Cpmmons, have all along more or 
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leas conspicuously done this; tiie votes of onr electots imply the 

belief that their interests will he as well cftred for by members'of 

the titled', class as by memhers of their own class. Though, in 
thiiir determined straggle against the Reform Bill, the aristocracy 
showed bow greedy they were, not only of their legitimate power, 
but of their illegitimate power,—though by the enactment and 
pertinacious maintenance of the Corn Laws, they proved how 
little popular welfare weighed in ^he scale against their own 
wealth,—though they have yearly displayed a watchful jealousy 
even of' their smallest privileges, whether e(j[uitable or inequitable 
(as witness the recent complaint in the. House of Lords against 
the Mercantile Marine Act, that it calls on lords of manors to 
show their titles before they cun claim the wrecks thrown on the 
shores of their estates, which before they had always dibne by 
proscription), though they have all along pursued that self-seeking 
policy which men so placed were sure to pursue; yet our consti¬ 
tuencies have decided that members of the aristocracy may fitly 
be chosen as representatives of the people. Our present House 
of Commons contains 98 Irish peers and sons of English peers; 
C6 blood-relations of peers; and 67 connexions of peers by 
marriage : in all, 231 members whose interests or sympathies, or 
bolli, aro with the nobility rather than tlie commonalty. We are 
quite prepared to hear tlie doctrine implied in this criticism con¬ 
demned by rose-water politicians as narrow and prejudiced. To 
such we sim])ly reply, that they and their friends fully recognise 
this doctrine when it suits them to do so. What is the meaning 
of their wish to prevent the town constituencies from predomi¬ 
nating over the country ones, if it does not imply the belief that 
each class will consult its own welfare ? Or what plea can there 
he for Lord John Russell’s proposal to represent minorities, unless 
it he the plea that those who nave the opportunity will sacrifice 
the ijiteresis of others to their own ? Or how shall we explain 
the anxiety of the upper class to keep a tight rein on the growing 
pow^r of the lower class, save from their consciousness that hontt 
Jicle representatives of the lower class would be less regardful 
of their privileges than thoy’are thorasolves ? The truth is plain 
enough, even for a child to comprehend. If there be any reason 
in the theory of the Constitution, then, while the memhers of the 
House of Peers should belong to the peerage, the memhers of 
the House of Commons should belong to the commonalty. Either 
the constitutional theory is sheer nonsense, or else 'the choice of 
lords as representatives of the people proves the folly of con¬ 
stituencies. ' • 

But this felly by no means ends here: it works out other re¬ 
sults quite us absurd. What should we think of a man giving 
his servants equal authority witli himself over the affairs of his 
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it^seliold ? Suppose the sliardhoHers iu a rwJway company, 
io'elects as meinl^ire of their board of directors, ibe secre- 

.t^> engineer, superintendent, trafflc-niaiiager, and dttosfs suoh: 

ei^nld we not he astonished at their stupidity ? Should wc hot 
prophosy that "^e private advantage of officials would frerjuently 
o verride the welfare of the company ? Yet, glaring as would he 
«uc^ a blunder, our parliamentary eleotors commit one of just the 
' same kind. For what arc military and naval officers but servants 
of the nation; standing in a relation to it like that in which the 
officers of a railway company stand to the company ? Do they 
not perform public work? do they not take public pay? And do 
not their interests differ from those of the public, as the interests 
of the enjoyed from those of the employer? The impropriety 
of admitting servants of the State into the Legislature, has over 
and ower again thrust itself into notice ; and in minor cases has 
been prevented by sundry Acts of Parliament. Enumerating those 
disgnaliffed for the House of Commons, Blackstone says that— 

"No person concerned in the management of any duties or taxes 
created since 1692, except the commissioners of the treasury, nor any 
of the officers following, (viz., commissioners of prizes, transports, sick 
Mid wounded, wine licences, navy, and victualling; secretaries and re¬ 
ceivers of prizes; comptrollers of the army accounts; agents of regi¬ 
ments ; governors of plantations, and their deputies; officers of Mi¬ 
norca or Gibraltar; officers of the excise and customs; clerks and 
deputies in the several offices of the treasury, exchequer, nav}"^, victual¬ 
ling, admiralty, pay of*the army and navy, secretaries of state, salt, 
stamps, appeid^ wine licences, hackney coaches, haw'kers and pedlars), 
nor any persons that hold any new office under the crown created since 
1705, are capable of be’uig elected, or sitting as members.” 

In which list naval and military officers would doubtless have 
been included, but that they have ever been too powerful a body 
and too closely identified with the dominant classes. Yet glaring 
ae is the impolicy of appointing public servants to make the 
laws, and clearly as this impolicy is recognised in the abovc-^pe- 
(rified exclusions from time to time enacted, tlic people at Large 
jseem totally oblivious of it. They have returned at the last cleo- 
tion, 0 naval officers, 46 military officers, and 51 retired nulitai*y 
officer, who in virtue of education, friendship, and esirrit de corps, 
take the same views with their active comrades—in all, 106 : not 
iueladin^ 64 officers of militia and yeomanry, Avhpse sympathies 
ambitions ore in a considerable degree the same. If ahy one 
thanks that this large infusiomof officialism is of no -consequence, 
let him Iboli m tlm division lists, l!et him inquire how much it 
has ha4 to do ;:i^h the maintenanoe of the jpurohase system. Let 
him a^ wh^htf the almost insuperable obstacles to the promo¬ 
tion of been strengthened hyit. Let,^ 
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3iini see what sluire it had ia keeping up thqse worn-out praeticeg 
anti forms}, and mis-arrtingemenks, which entdiled the disasters oT 

oav late war. Let' him consider whether the hushing-up of tho 
Crimean InftuiiT, and the whitewashing of delinquents were not 
aided by it. Yet, though abundant experience thus confirms 
what common sense would beforehand have prophesied'; and 
though, ttotwithstjthdiag the late disasters, exposures, and public' 
outcry for army reform, the influonco of the military caste is so 
great, that the refonn has been staved otf; our constituencies are 
stupid enough to send to Parliament ns many military officers 
as ever. 

Not oven now have wc reached tlie end of these impolitic selec¬ 
tions. The general principle on which we have been insisting, 
and which is in a great measure recognised by constitutional 
writers, w'hon they teach that the legislative and executive division 
of the Government should bo distinct,—this general principle 
w yet further sinned against; though not in so literal a manner. 
Por though they do not'take State pay, and are not nominally 
Government otficers, yet, practically, lawyers are members of tho 
executive organization. They form an important part of tho 
afiparatus for the adminislratiou of justice. By the working of 
this apparatus they make their profits; and their welfare depends 
on its being so worked as to bring them profits, rather than on 
its being so worked as to administer justice. Exactly as military 
officers have interests quite diflerent from, an«l often antagonistic 
to, the efficiency of the army ; so, bari-isters and solicitoi’s havo 
interests quite difierent from, and often antagonistic to, the simple, 
cheap, and prompt euforeemout of the law. And that they are 
habitually swayed by tlicse antagonistic interests, is notorious. 
It is not in human nature that they should be otherwise. So 
strong is the bias, as sometimes even to destroy the power of 
seeing from any other than the professional stand-point. Wo 
have ourselves heard a lawyer declaiming on the damage whioh 
tho County Courts Act had done to the profession, and expecting 
his non-professional hearers to join him in condemning it there¬ 
for ! And if, as all the world tnovrs, the legal conscience is not 
of the tenderest, is it wise to depute lawjfers to frame the laws 
which they will be more or less concerned in carrying out; and 
the carrying out of which must affect their private incomes ? Are 
bai^'isters, who habitually take fees for work which they do not 
perform, and attorneys, whose bills arc so often exorbitant that 
a special office has been esiablushed for tasking them,—are these, 
of all others, to be. trusted .in a position ^hioh would bo trying 
even to the highest dlsiiitorestedhess ? Yet, glaringly impoliiite 
ns is such a course, the towus and counties of. England have re- 
tumod to the present House of .Commons '98 lawyers— some 00 
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of tliem in actual practice, and tfie rest retired. But doubtless re-^ 
toining those class views acquired during their professional career. 

' OriMcisniS thus passed upon the conduct of constituencies 

do hot necessarily commit lis to the assertion that ?mwe belonging 
to the official and aristocratic classes ought to have been chosen. 
,/Jhongh, doubtless, it would be the safer to cai'ty out in these 
^important case^ the geueml principle which, as above shown,. 
Parliament has itself recognised and enforced in unimportant 
cases; yet we are not prepared to say that occasional exceptions 
might not he made, on good cause being shown. All which Ave 
flim to show is the gross impolicy of selecting so large a propor¬ 
tion of representatives from classes liaving interests different from 
tliose^ of tlie general public. That iu addition to more than a 
tlnrd taken from the dominant class; who already occupy one 
division of the Legislature, tlie House of Commons should con¬ 
tain nearly another third taken from the naval, military, and 
legal classes, Avliose policy, like that of the dominant class, is tq 
maintain things as they are, wo consider a glaring iustaneo of 
electoral misjudgment. That out of the 054 members, of which the. 
Peoples House now consists, there should be but about 250wlio, 
as considered from a class point of view, arc eligible, or tolerably 
eligible (for Ave include a considerable number who are more or 
less objectionable), is significant of anything but popular good 
sense. That into an assembly wdioso function is to protect their 
interests, the commannlty of England should have sent one-third 
whose interests arc the same as their own, and two-thirds Avhoso 
interests are at A'ariance with their own, proves a scarcely credible 

lack of wisdom; and seems an awkward fact for the representative 
theory. 

If the intelligence of the mass is thus not sufficient oven to 
choose out men who by position and occupation are lit represen¬ 
tatives, still less is it sufficient to choose out men who are the 
fittest in character and capacity. To see Avho will he liable to 
the bias of private advantage is a very easy thing; to see who 
is wisest is a very difficult tiling^; and those who do not suc¬ 
ceed in the first must necessarily fail in the last. The liiglier 
; the wisdom, the moi*e incomprehensible does it become by igno- 
tanpCv It is a manifest enough fact that the papular man or 
writer is always the one who is hut a little in advance of the 
xnass^^ andfc consequently understandable by them; neA'CT the man 
Avho is advance of them, and out of their sight. Apprecia^^ 

necessarily* implies some community of-tliought, 

* wofth can recognise w’OrtU in men;., . .. The 

appealed to universal suffrage, would huA^e hut n 
poorTfOnanee. .,. •, Alas! Jesus Christ, asking tho .Tews what 

reserved-—was not the answer, Death on the gallows]’* And 
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though men do not now-ardnys stone tho prophet, they, at any 
rate, ignore him. As Mr. Carlyle says in*his vehement way—; 

' If of ten men nine arc rocognlmiblo as fools^ which is a common 
calcalation, how, in the name of wonder, will you ever get a ballot-hox 
to grind you out a wisdom from the votes of these ten men 
' 1 tell you a million blockheads looking authoritatively into one man of 
what you call g^ius,.or noble sense, will make nothing but nonsense 
out. of him and his qualities, and his vfrtues and defects, if they look 
till the end of time.” 

So that even vero electors content to choose the man proved by 
general evidence to be the most fai'-seeing, and refrained from 
testing him by the (soincidenen of his views with their own, tliere 
would be small chrinco of their luttiug upon the best. Hut 
judging of him, as they do, by asking l)im whether he thinks this 
or that crudity which they think, it is manifest that they will lix 
on one far removed from the best. Their deputy will he truly 
representative,—reprosentative/that is, of the average stupidity. 

And now let us look at the assembly of these representatives. 
Already, in commenting on th(3 short-sightedness of constituencies, 
we have seen what is the composition of this assembly ns re¬ 
spects tlic interests of its members ; and we have just seen what 
tlie representative theory itself implies as to their intclligonec. 
Let us now, however, consider them more nearly under this last 
head. . 

And first, what is the work which they undertake ? Obseiwe, 
we do not say, tho work which they ouffht to do; but the work 
which they propose to do, and try to do. This comprehends the 
regulation of almost all actions going on thi'oughout society, 
hiot only do they devise measures to prevent the aggression of 
citizens on each othci’, and to secure each the quiet possession of 
his own; not only do they assume the further function, also 
needful in tho present state of mankind, of defending the nation 
as a whole against invaders ; but they iinhesitalingly take upon 
themselves to provide for countless wants, to cure countless ills, 
to oversee countless affairs.* Out of the many beliefs men have 
held respecting God, Creation, the Future, &c., they presume to 
decide which arc true, and endow an army of priests to perpetu¬ 
ally repeat them to tho people. The distress inevitably resulting 
from improvidence and the greater or loss disproportion between 
.population and produce, they undertake to remote; settle the 
minimum which each rate-payer*shall give in charity, and how 
the proceeds shall be adnanjslored. Judging that cm ignition will 
not naturally go on enough, they provide an apparatus of 
means for carrying off some of the labouring classes to the colo¬ 
nics, Ce^*taia that social necessities will not cause a sufficiently 
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rft;pid spread of knowledge, atfd confident that' they know what 
kijOAvledge is most required, they use public money for the 
btulding of sckools and .paying of teachers i they print' eUld pilb” 
llsh State school-books; they employ inspectors to sec that their 
standard of education is conformed to. Playing the part of 
doctor, they insist that every one shall use their alleged specific, ■ 
Mid .escape tile danger of small-pox by submitting to an attack of 
cow-pox. Ploying the part of moralist, they decide Avhich 
dramas are fit to bo acted, and which are not. Playing the part 
of artist, tliey prompt the setting up of drawing-schools; provide 
masters and models ; and at Marlborough House enact what shall 
be considered good taste and what, bad. Through their lieute¬ 
nants, the corporations of towns, they supply means for tho 
washing of peoples’ skins and clothes;. they in some cases 
manufacture gas "and put down water-pipes ; they lay out sewers 
and cover over eess-pools; they establish public libraries ami 
make public gardens. Moreover, they determine how bouses 
shall be built, and what is a safe construction for a ship; they 
take measures for the security of railway travelling; they fix the 
hour after which public-houses may not be open ; they regulate 
the'prices chargeable by vehicles plying in the London streets ; 
they inspect lodging-houses; they arrange for town burial- 
grounds; they fix the hours of factory hands. In short, they aifn 
to control and direct the entire national life. If some social jiro- 
cess does not seem to them to be going on fast enough, they sti¬ 
mulate it; where the growth is not in the mode or the direction 
which they think most desirable, they niter it; and so they seek 
to realize some undefined ideal conuu unity. 

Such being tho task undertaken, what, let us ask, are tho 
qualifications for discharging it? Supposing it possible to achieve 
all this (wluch we do not), what must be the knowledge and 
capacities of those who shall achieve it? Clearly, before suc¬ 
cessfully prescribing for society, it is needful to undei;stand the 
structure of society,—the principles on which it is oigaiiized,—tbs 
natural laws underlying its progress. If there he not a trae un¬ 
derstanding of what constitutes social development, therg must 
necessarily be grave mistakes made in checking these changes and 
fostering those. If there he lack of insight respecting the 
mutual dependence of tho many functions which, taken together, 
makeup the national life, unforeseen disasters will ensue from not 
poroeivii^, h<#w an interference with one will affect thh rest. If 
there fe^ nojknowledge of the natural eonsensua at any time sub- 
sistii^ in the social organism, there \^iIl of courge be impossible 
attempts to uchcreye ends which do not consist with its passing 
phase df organization. Qlearfv, before any effort to reginato tho 
myriad jttGltiform changes going on throughout Booiety can he 
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rationrtlly mjule, there must be an adi^quate comprehension of how 
tlioHO changes are really caused, and in what way they are related 
111 each otbor;-—how this perplexed web of phenomena hangs 

togcther,“*"how it came thus, and what it is becoming. Tliat* is 
to say, there must be an adequate acquaintance with the social 
science: the science involving all others; the science sfemding 
above all oibeiB in subtlety and complexity; the science which 
the highest iutelligonce alone can miisfcr. 

And now, in how Jar do our legislators possess this qualifica¬ 
tion? Do tliey in any moderate degree display it? Do they 
make even a distant approximation to it? That many of them 
are very good classical scholars is heyoud doubt: not .a lew have 
written first-rato Latin verses, and can learnedly criticisse a Greek 
play; but there is no very obvious relation between a memory 
Avell stocked with the words talked two tliousantFyoars ago and 
an understanding disciplined to deal with modern society. That 
in learning the languages of the past they have learnt some of its 
liistory, is also true; but oousidol-ing that this history consists 
luaiiil)’iu a narrative of hattles and conquests, it does not throw 
much nglil on social philosophy,—not oven the simplest principles 
oJ* political economy liave ever been gathered li'om it. We do 
not question, either, that a moderate per centage of members of 
Purliumcnt are fair mathematicians; hut valuable as is mathe¬ 
matical discipline, we would suggest that since political problems 
arc not suscoptiblo of matlieniaticn] analysis, their studies in this 
dii-f'ction will not much aid tlioiii iii logislafiou. To the large 
body of military officers who sit as representatives w^e would not 
for u moment deny a competent knowdedgo of foiiilioation, of 
strategy, of regimental discipline; but wo do not see that these 
tiirow much light on the causes and cure of )iatioual evils: and, 
indeed, considering thut all war is auli-so(nal, while the govern¬ 
ment of soldiers is necessarily .despotic, military education and 
habits are more likely to unfit than to lit men for regulating the 
doings of a Tree people. Extensive acquaintance with the* law's 
may doubtless be claimed by the many banisters and solicitors 
chosen hy our constituencies ;• and perhaps this will he thought 
a kind or information having some relation to the work to be 
done* Unless, however, this information is commonly more than 
technical,—unless it is accompanied by a knowledge of tbo rami¬ 
fied consequences that laws luive produced in times past, and are 
producing now (w'hieh nobody will assort); it cannot Hjc held to 
give much insight into the Social Science. A fiuniliarity with 
laws is no more a preparation for rational^Iogislation, than would 
a familiarity with all the. nostrums men have ever used be a pre^ 
paration for the rational practice of modiome. Thus, nowhei^ in 
our representative body do we find jt\ppropriate culture. Here is 
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a plever novelist, and there a successful maker of railwaysthis 
member has acquired a liu’go fortune in trade, and that member 
i^jaoted as an agricultnral improver; but none of these achieve¬ 
ments imply htness for conti’olling and adjusting sooiaf processes. , 
Ariiong the many who have passed through the public school and 
-univei’sity cMrrit'KZ?m-—including though they may a few Oxford 
double-firsts and one or two. Cambridge wranglers,—tlierc are 
scarcely any wlio have re*ceived the discipline required by the 
true legislator. Scarcely any have that competent knowledge of 
Science in general, culminating in the Science of Life, which can 
alone fonn a basis for the Science of Society. For it is one of 
those open secrets which seem the more secret because they are 
so open, that all phenomena whatever displayed by a nation are 
phenomena of Life, and are without exception dependent on the 
laws of Life. *^There is no growth, decay, evil, improvement, or 
change of any kind, going on in the body politic, hut what has its 
original cause in the actions of human beings ; and there are no 
actious of human beings but what in these ultimate genesis ore 
traceable to the laws of Life in general; and cannot he truly 
understood until those laws are understood. AVe do not hesitate 
to assert that without a knowledge of tlie laws of Life, and a 
clear comprehension of the way in which they underlie and deter¬ 
mine the growth, tlie organization, the changes of a nation, 
the attempted regulation of national life must end in peipclual 
failures. 

See, then, the immense incongruity between the end and tlie 
means. Sec on the one hand the countless difficulties of tlie 
gigantic task, and on the other baud the almost total unpre- 
pareduess of those who undertake it. Need we wonder tliat 
legislation is ever bre aking down ? Is it not natural that com¬ 
plaint, amendment, and repeal should form the staple business of 
every session ? Is there anything more than might be expected 
in the absurd .Tack-Gadeisms which almost nightly disgi'ace the 
debates ? Even without setting up so high a standard of quali¬ 
fication as that above specified, the unfitness of most representa¬ 
tives for their duties is ahuudairtly manifest. You meed hut 
glance over the miscellaneous list of noblemen, baronets, squires, 
merchants,' barristers, engineers, soldiers, sailors, railway direc¬ 
tors, &o., and tlien ask what training their previous lives have 

g iven them for the intricate business of legislation, to see at once 
ow extrelne must he the incompetence. One would think that 
the Avhole system had been Iramed on the sayings of some politi¬ 
cal I)Qgh^ri^.:-r-“Th^ art of hdaliiig is difficult; ll»e mi of 
government easy.. The understanding of arithmetic comes by 
study; while the understanding of society. eijmes by instinct. 
Watchmaking requires a long apprenticeship; hut there needs 
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none for the making of institutions. To manage a shop properly 
recpiircs teaching; but the mnnngoraent of a nation may ho 
undertaken witlilttt preparation.” Were wo to he visited by 
some wiser'Gulliver, or, as in the “ Micromegas" of Voltaire, bry 

some inhabitant of another sphere, liis account of our political 

institutions might run soinewliat as follows:— 

“ I found that the English were governed by an assembly of 
men said to embody the ‘ collective .wisdom.’ This .assembly, 
joined with ^ome other anlhoiities which seemed practically sub¬ 
ordinate to it, has unlimited power. Their law-books say that its 
right of action is absolutely unbounded. 1 was much perplexed 
by this. With us it is customary to define the office of any ap¬ 
pointed body; and above all things to see that it does not defeat 
the ends for which it was appointed. But both the theory and 
the practice of this English Government imply that it mhy do 
whatsoever it pleases. Though, by their cun'ciit maxims aud 
usages, the English recognise the right of properly as sacred,— 
tliough the infraction of it is h(?ld by them to be one of the gravest 
climes,—though the laws profess to bo so jealous of it as to 
punish even the stealing of a turnip; yet tlieir legislative body 
suspends it at will. 'J'hey lake the money of citizens for any pro¬ 
ject which they may choose to undertake, though such project 
was not in the least ooiitemplfited by those who gave them legis¬ 
lative nuthoiily; nay, though tlie greater part of the citizens 
from whom the money is taken had no share in giving them such 


authority. Each citizen can hold property only so long as the 
deputies do not want it. It seemed to me that an exploded doc¬ 
trine once current among them of ‘ the divine right of kings,’ had 
simply been changed into the divine right of i'arliaments. 

“ I was at first inclined to tliink t hat t he constitution of things 
on the Earth was totally ditferont from what it is with us; for the 


current political philosophy liero seems to imply that acts are not 
right or wrong in themselves, but become one fir the other by the 
votes of legislators. Tn our world it is considered quite manifest 
that if a number of beings live togi'ther, there niust, in virtue of 


their natures, ho certain primary conditions on Avhich only they 
can work satisfactorily in coAcert; aud that the conduct, which 
breaks through these conditions is had. fu the English legis¬ 
lature, however, it would ho ccusidci-ed extremely absurd to pro¬ 
pose to regulate the laws by any such abstract standard. I asked 
one of their members of Parliament whether a majqrity of tho 
House could legitimize murder. Ho said. No. I asked him 


whether it could sanctify ri^bbery? lie thought not. But I 
could not make him seo that if murder fftid robbery were intrin¬ 
sically wrong, and not to bo mode right by any decision of states¬ 
men, that similarly all actions mitst bo either right or wrong, 
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*^art fr&m tlie authority of the law; and that if the right and 
wrong of the law were not in harmony with, intrinsic right 
ftnd wrong, the law*itself was criminal. I fcirajd, indeed, that 
i^iere were some among^ the English who, thought aSr we do. One 
of' their retnnrkahle men {not included in their Assembly of 
Notables) writes thus;— . . 

“To ascertain better and better what the will of'the INJomal was 
and' is with us, what the ISws pf the' Eternal are, all Eariiamonts, 
Ecumenic Councils, Congresses, and other Colloctiro Wisdoms, have 

had this for their object.Nevertheless, hi the inexplicable 

universal voting and debatings of these Ages, an idea or rather a 
dumb presiunptibn to the contraiy has gone idly abroad; and at this 
day, over cxttmsive tracts of the world, poor human beings are to he 
found, whose practical belief it is that if we ‘ vote’ this or that, so 

this or that rml thenceforth be .Ih'actically, men have come 

to imagine that the Laws of this Universe, like the laws of constitu¬ 
tional countries, are decided by voting.It is an idle fancy . The 

Laws of this Universe, of which if the Laws of England are not an 
exact transcript, they should passionately study to become such, are 
fixed by the cverl^tiug congruity of things, and are not fixable or 
changeable by ‘ voting 1’ ” 


“ But I find that, contemptuously disregarding all snob protest.s, 
tho Euglisli legislators persevere in their atheistical notion 
that an Act of Parliament' duly enforced by state-officers will 
work out any object; no question being put whether Laws of 
Nature will permit. ^ I forgot to ask wliotlicr they considered that 
different kinds of food could be made wholesome or unwholesome 
by state decree. 

“ One thing that struck me much was the curious way in which 
the members of their House of Commons judge of each otliers’ 
capacities. Many who expressed opinions of the crudest kind, 
or trivial platitudes, or woni-out superstitions, were very civilly 
treated. Follies as gi'eat as that but a few years since uttered 
by one of their ministers, who said that free-trade was contrary 
to common sense, were received in silence. But I wus present 
when one of their members, who as I thought was speaking very 
mtionally, made a mistake in his pronunciation—ma<le what they 
coll a wrong quantity, arid imgiediately there arose a shout of 
derision. It seemed quite tolerable that a member should knovr 
littlg'O^ nothing about tho business bo was there to transact; but 
quite intolerable that he should be ignorafit on a point of no 
mdmeHfc 

“ The. Eriglieh pique tbemMves pn hpelog espeeially practical— 
have ft'great contempt-for thcorizers, and profess to be exchisively 
guided by foots. Before making or altering a law, it is the cus- 
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tom of tlifor legjislature to appoint a committeo of inquiry, wlio 
send for men able to give information concerning the matter, hi 
hand, and ask tl^cm some tliousands of questions. These quea 
tions, aud4ho nhswere given to tJioin, are printed in largo hooks, 
and distributed among the members of the Houses of Parliament; 
and 1 was told that they spent about 100,00,Oi. a year in thus 
collecting and distributing evidence. Nevertheless, it appeared to 
me tliatthe statesmieu and representatives of the English people 
were most pertinacions in their adherence to theories long ago 
disproved by the most conspicuous facts: they paid great respect 
to petty details of evidence, hut of largo truths they were utterly 
regaixlless'. Tims, it had been shown by the experience of age 
after age, that state-management was almost invariably had. The 
national estates were so miserably administered as often to bring 
loss instead of gain. Thu government ship-yards were uniformly 
extravagant and inefficient. The judicial system works so ill, that 
most citizens will rather submit to serious losses than run the 
risk of being ruined by a law-suit. Countless facts prove the 
Government to bo the worst owner, the worst manufacturer, the 
worst trader; in fact, the worst manager, be the thing managed 
what it may. But though the evidence of this is abundant and 
eouclusivo—though during a recent war the bunglings of officials 
were a.s glaring and multitudinous as ever; yet the belief that 
any proposed duties will bo satisfactorily discharged by a new 
public department appointed to them, seems not a whit the 
weaker. Legislator’s, thinking themselves^ practical, cling to 
the plausible theory of an officially-regulated society, spite of 
overwhelming evidence that official regulation perpetually fails. 

“ Nay, indeed, the belief seems to gain strength among these 
fact-loving English statesmen, notwithstanding tire facts are all 
against it. Eropo.sals for State control over this and the other 
have been of late more rife than ever. And, most remai'kabla 
of all, their representative assembly lately listened with grave 
faces to the assertion, made by one of their high authorities, that 
state workshops were more economical than private workshops. 
Their prime minister, in defending ti recently established ams- 
factory, actually told them that at one of their arsenals certain 
missiles of war were manufactured not only better tlian, by the 
trade, hut at about one-thii*d tlie price ; and added ‘ so it would 
be in all things.' The English being an .especially trading irepple, 
who must he tolerably familiar. with the usual rates of prolit 
among manufecturer^, and the margin for possible economy, the 
fact that they should liayo got for-^oir cliief representative one 
so utterly 'in. the dark on thesd matters, struck, mo as a wonderful 
result of the representative-system. 
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“ I did not inquire much further, for the truth yr&s nvuiifest, 

that if these were really their wisest men, the English were not 

a* very wise people." ' 


Eepresentative government, then, cannot he coll^ a success, 
in so far as the choice of men is concerned. Those it puts 
into power are the fittest neither in respect, of then* interests, 
their culture, nor their wi^om. And as a consequence, partly 
of this and partly of its coinples: and cumbrous nature, repre¬ 
sentative government is anything but eitioient for all adminis¬ 
trative purposes. In these respects it is manifestly inferior to 
monarchical govenunent. This has the advantage of simplicity; 

which is always an element in efficiency. And it has the further 

* % 

advantage that the power is in the hands of one who has a direct 
and efitire interest in the good management of national affairs; 
Seeing that the continued maintenance of his power—nay, often 
his very life—depends on tliis. As a natural consequence, ho 
chooses the wisest councillors he can find, regardless of class 
distinctions. Ilis interest in getting the best help is too great to 
allow of prejudices standing between him and n far-seeing man. 
We see this abundantly illustrated. Did not the kings of Franco 
take llichelieu, and Mazarin, and Turgot to assist ihcni ? Had 
not Henry VIII. his Wolsey, 3‘jlizabeth her Burleigh, .Tamos 
his Bacon, Cromwell liis Milton ? And were not these men of 
greater calibre than those who hold the reins under our constitu¬ 
tional 7’i'gme ? So flrong is the motive of an autocrat to make 
use of ability wherever it exists, that he will take even his barber 
into council if he finds him a clever fellow. Moreover, it is n^>t 
only for ministers and iulvisers that monarchy seeks out the most 
competent men, hut also for other offices. Thus we see Napoleon 
raising his marshals from the ranks; and owing his military 
success iu great part to the readiness with which he- saw and 
availed himself of merit wherever found. Thus, again, we 
have recently seen in Russia liow j)rompt was the rccoguitioii 
and promotion of engineering talent in the case of Todtleben ; 
and know to our cost how greatly the prolonged dofeuco of 
Sebastopol was due to this. While in the marked contrast to 


these cases supplied by our owm army—in which genius is 
ignored while muffs are honoured;—in which wealth and caste 
maJke' the advance of plebeian merit next to impossible— 
ami in, wljich jealoilsies between Queen's; service and Com¬ 
pany’s' senice render the best generalship almost unavailable, 
“—w'o’^e .ihat the represeutfttive system fails in the. officering 
of its, ei^cUtiyet; much as in the officering of its Idgislalive. 
Any one \vhq .spcks a strikiug antithesis between £lie actions of 
the two forms of government, will find it in the evidence given 
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before the Sebastopol Coranjitteo respecting the svipply of buta to 
the Crimean atmy—evidence showing that while, in his negotia¬ 
tions with, the English Government, the contractor for the hyts 
met with notliing but vacillatioa, delay, and oflBcial rudeness; 
the conduct of the French Government was marked by prompti¬ 
tude, decision, sound judgment, and great civility. Everything 
goes to show that for administrative efficiency autocratic power 
is the best. If your aim is a well-organizecl army—if you want 
to have sanitary departments, and educational departments, and 
charity departments, managed in a business-like way—if you 
would have society actively regulated by staffs of State-agents; 
then by all means choose that system of complete centralization 
which wc call despotism. 

• 

Probably, nolwitbstandmg the hints wo dropped at the outset, 
most will have read the foregoing pages with siu'prisc. Very likely 
some have referred to the cover of the ^'Rei ieiv* to see whetlmr 
they have jiot, in mistake, taken np some other than the “ West- 
vnnster while some may, perhaps, have accompanied their 
perusal by a running ooniuientary of epithets condemnatory of 
our seeming change of principles. Let them not be alarmed. 
We have not in tlio least s^verved from the confession of faith set 
forth in our prospectus. On the contrary, as wo shall shortly 
show, our adhesion to free institutions is ns strong as ever—nay, 
lias even gained stivngUi through this apparently aiitagonisticr 
criticism, • 

8o fur from believing that the subordination of a nation to a 
man is a wliolcsome state of things, we daily see more reason to 
think that it is an essentially vicious state: ne^edful, indeed, for 
a vicious humanity; but to be outgrown as fast as may be. The 
instinct whicli makes it possible is anything but a noble one. 
Call it hero-worship/’ and it looks respectable. Call it wdiat it 
is—a blind awe and fear of power, no matter of what kind, but 
more especially of the brutal kind,—and it is by no means to bo 
admired. Watch it in early ages deifying tlie cannibal cliiof; 
singing the praises of the successful thief; commemorating the 
most bloodthirsty warriors; speaking with revorenee of those who 
liad shown undying revenge; and erecting altars to such ns ear- 
riod furthest the vices which disgrace humanity; and the illusion 
ilisappoars. Read liow, where it was sti’ongest, it imraolated 
crowds of victims at tlie tomb of the dead king,—how, at the 
altars raised Id. its heroes, it habitmilly sacrificed prisoners and 
children to satisfy their traditional appetite for human flesh,— 
how it produced that fealty of subjects to rulers \vhieh made pos¬ 
sible endless aggressions, battles, massacres, and horrors innu- 
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'metable,—^liow it has mercilessly slain those who would not lick 
the dust before its idols >—read all this, and. the feeling no longer, 
swms so worlhy an one. See it in later days idealising the worst 
as well ns the best monareha; receiving assassins with acclama¬ 
tion ; hurrahing before successlul treaehety; rushing te j^plaiid 
the processions and shows and ceremonies wherewith efiete power 
strengthens itself; wd it looks far from laudable. Autocracy 
presupposes inferiority of mture bn the part of both ruler and 
subject: on tlie one side a cold,. unsympatlietic sacrificing of 
other’s wills to self-will; on the other side a mean, cowardly 
abandonment of . the claims of manhood. Our very iMguage 
bears testimony to this. Do not dignity, independence, and 
other words of approbation, imply a nutui'e at variance witli this 
relation ? Arc nqt tyrannical, arhitranj, despotic, epithets of 
reproach ? and are not truckling, fawiiing, cringing, epithets of 
contempt ? Is- not slavish a condemnatory term ? Does not 
scTxile, that is, serf-like, imply littleness, meanness ? And has 
not the word villain, which originally meant bondsman, come to 
signify everything which is hateful ? That language should thus 
inadvertently embody the dislike of mankind for those who most 
display the instinct of subordination, is alone sufficient proof that 
it is habitually associated with evil dispositions. It has been tlie 
parent of countless crimes. It is answerable for the torturing and 
murder of the noble-minded who Avould not submit—for tlie 
horroi's of Bastilcs and Siberias. It has ever been the represser 
of knowledge, of fret) thought, of tme progress. In all times it 
has fostered the vices of comte, and made those vices fashionable 
throughout nations. With a George IV. on the throne, it weekly 
tells ten thousand lies, in the shape of.prayoi-s for a “most reli¬ 
gious and gracious king.” And even now it i.s daily guilty of 
falsehood, in selling and buying portraits which every one knows 
to be utterly imtrue. Whether you read the annals of the far past 
—whether you look at the various imeiyilized races dispersed over 
the globe—or whether you contrast the existing nations of Europe; 
you equally find that tliis sentiment of submission .to authority 
decrease.^ as morality and intelli^nce increase. I'rom ancient 
warrior-worship down to modem flunkeyism, the sentiment has 
ever been strongest where human nature has been vilest. 

This conspicuous relation between barbarism and loyalty is 
one of. those beneficent arrangements which “ the servant and in¬ 
terpreter bi nature” everywhere meets with. Tho subordination 
of many te one, te a fnrin of^ society needful for so long as 
then' natives ^re -savaga or anli-sooial; and that it may be main¬ 
tained, it is nwdful that tliey should have an extreme awe of the 
one. Just in proportion ah they are selfi&h, aggressive, vindictive, 
—just in proportion as their conduct tq each other^« such as 
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to breed perpetoal ttatagonrsm» endangering social union ; just 
in that proportion must there be n reverence for the sfrong, 
determined, cruel ruler, who {done can repress their explnsive 
natures, and keep tliera from matual" destruction. Among such a 
people any form of free government—presupposing as it does some 
share of equitable feeling and self*eontn)I in those conoerued,—is 
an utter impossibility : there ninst be a despotism as stem as the 
people arc savage; and that such a*despotism may exist, there 
must bo a superstitious worship of the despot. But ns fast as 
tho unceasing disiipiine of social life modifies the human cha¬ 
racter,—as fast as, through lack of use, the old predatory, aggros- 
sive instincts dwiudle,—as fast as, by constant exercise, the sym¬ 
pathetic feelings grow; so last does this hard rule bocomc less 
necessary: so fast does tjie authority of the ruler diminish ; so 
fast does the awe of him disappear. From being originally god, 
or demi-god, ho comes at length to he regarded as a very orciiiiary 
person ; liabhv to be criticised, ridiculed, caricatured. Various 
infinencea- conspire to this result. The accumulation of know'- 
ladge tends gradually to divest the ruler of those supernatuml 
nltributos wliich arc at first ascribed to him. Tho conceptions 
w'hich developing science gives, not only of the grandeur of crea¬ 
tion, hut of the coiistaucy and irresistibloncss of its omnipresent 
laws, make all feel the comparative littleness of human power; 
and the awe oiiee felt for the great man is, little by little, trans¬ 
ferred to that incomprehensible Universe, of wliich the great man 
is seen to form but an insignificant part. * Moreover; tl»e con¬ 
tinued increase of population, among whom there is ever a certain 
proporiioii of great men, involves the comparative frequency of 
such ; and^tbo more numerous they are, the loss respect cau be 
given to each : they dwarf each other. Add to Avhicli, that as 
society becomes settled and organized, its Avelforc, its progress 
become more and more independent of any one: in a primitive 
society, the death of a chief may alter the whole course of things; 
but in a society like ours, things go on much as before, no matter 
who dies. Thus, many influouccs combine to diminish autocratic 
power, whether political or c^her. It is true, not only iu tho 
seuse in which Tennyson writes it, but also in a higher sense, 
that— 

“ The individual withers, and the world is mote and more.” 

Further, it is to be noted that while tho unlimited unthority of 
the greatest matt becomes gradually, less needful; and while the 
tsuperstitioiia awe which upholds that unlipitod authority becomes 
gradually weaker; it at the i^m© time becomes impossible to get 
the greatest man to the top. In a rude'' social state, where might 
is right, where war is the business of life, where the qualities 

KK S 
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laequbed in tlie ruler, alike for controlling his subjects and defeat* ’ 
ing Ins enemies, are bodily strength, courage, cunning, will, it is 

easy, to pick out the best; or rather—;he picks himself out. .The 
qutdities which make him the fittest rulor for the barbarians 
wound him, are the very qualities, by which he gets the mastery 
over them. 33ut, in an advanced, complex, and comparatively 
peaceful state like ours, these qualities are not the ones needed 
(and even were they needed,*the firmly oi'ganized arrangements of 
society do not allow the possessor of them to break through to 
the top). Por the rule of a settled, civilized community, tho 
virtues required are—not military prowess, but a love of order; 
not rt desire to conquer, but a desire for the general happiness; 
not undying hate of enemies, hut a calm dispassionate equity; 
not artful manoeuvring, but pliilosoj)]ue insight. How is tho 
man most endowed with these to be found ? That in no country 
is he ordinarily horn heir to the throne every one know’s; and 
that he can be chosen out of thirty millions of people no one will 
be foolisli enough to think. Tho incapacity for recognising the 
greatest worth, we have already seen illustrated in our parlia¬ 
mentary elections. And if tlic few thousands forming ii con- 
slituency, cannot pick out from among themselves Uieir wisest 
man; still less can the millions forming a nation do it. .Just ns 
fast as society becomes populous, organized, complex, peaceful ; 
so fast does the jiolitical supremacy of the best become im- 
2 »ossible. 

JJnt even wore llio'scntiment which induces tho many to .submit 

tf 

to one a noble sentiment,—even were the relation of autocrat and 
slave a morally wholesome one,—and even were it possible to find 
the fittest man to be de.spot; we .should still contend that such u 
form of govennuent is bad. We should not contend this simply 
on the ground that self-government is a valuable educator : 
though, had we space, we might say much to show that it is better 
for a people to bo imi)erfectly govonicd by themselves than to be 
Ijerfectly governed by another, fiat we should lake the ground 
that no human being, however wise and good, is fit to be solo 
ruler over all the doings of a vast and involved society; and that, 
with tlm best intentions, such an one is very likely to produce the 
most terrible mischiefs, which would cl.so have been impossible. 
In illnsirntion 6f this positi<>n we will take the case of aJl others 
the most favourable to those who would give supreme .power to 
the h^St. We will instance the man taken, by Mr. Carlyle as a 
jiiodel hei^b—-Ci’pmwell, Popblless there was mjich in the man*- 
ners of^Jle tiiiies whei\ Puritanism arose, to justify its disgust. 
Donb^^^ the vices, vani|ies, and, follies, bequeathed by efleto 
Catholicism.still struggling for existence, were bad enough to 
fCr^te a, reactionary asceticism. Jt is in the order of nntoi'e, how 
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ever, that men's habits and pleasures are not to be changed svid- 
dculy. For any perniaiient effect to be produced, it must J,)e 
produced -slowly. Better tastes, higher aspirations, must be grewu 
up to; not enforced from without. Disaster is sure to result from 
tlie withdrawal of lower gratifications before higher ones have 
taken their place; for gratifioation of some kind is a condition to 
healthful existence. Whatever ascetjc morality, or rather immo¬ 
rality, may say, Fleasurcs and Pains are the incentives and re¬ 
straints by which Nature keeps her progeny from destruction. 
No contemptuous title of “ pig-philosophy” will alter the eternal 
fact, that Misery is the highway to Death; while Happiness is 
added Life, and the giver of Life. But indignant Puritanism 
could not see this truth; aird with the usual extravagance of 
fanaticism sought to abolish j)leasure in general. Setting 
into power, it put down not only questionable amusements, 
but all others along witb^ them. And for these repre-ssious, 
Cromwell, either as enacting or maintaining them, was respon¬ 
sible. What, now, was the result of this attempt to dragoon 
men into virtue ? What came when the strong man, wlio 
lUoiiglit he was thus “helping God to mend all,” died? There 
came a dreadful reaction ; there came one of the most de¬ 


graded periods of our history. Into the newly-gaimished house 
entered “ seven other spirits more wicked than the first.” For 
generations the F.nglish character was lowered: vice was gloried 
in, virtue was ridiculed; .dramatists made marriage the stock 
sulycct of laughter; profauenoss and obscenity flourislicd ; Jiigh 
aspirations ceased; the whole age was corrupt. Not -until 
George 111. reigned Avas there u hotter standard of living. And 
for this century of demoralization wo have, in great measure, tc» 
thank Cromwell. Is it, then, so clear that the domination of one 


man, righteous though he may be, is a blessing ? Is it not apt 
to be a curse ? 


And then, lastly, it is to be rciutirked that when the political 
supremacy of the greatest uo longer exists in an overt form, it 
still eoutinuos in a disguised and more beneficcut form. -For is 
it n(jt manifest to all who have any insight, that in those latter 
d.iys the wise man eventually gets his edicts enforced by others, 
if not by himself. Adam Smith, from his chiipney corner dictated 
greater changes tljan prime ministers do. A General Thompson, 
who forges the weapons Avith which the Anti-Oorn-Law battle is 
fought—-a Oobden and a Bright, Avho add to and wield them, 
forward civilization much more tlwa those who hold sceptres, 
liepugiiant as the fact may bd to statesmeui it is yet oue Avhieh 
cannot be gainsayed, that Avhen to the, groat effects already pro- 
duooJ by Free-trade are joined the far greater effects that wilt be 
hereafter pro.iuceJ, not only on ourselves but on all the other. 
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BsfeioBs who jottst adopt oar policy, 13>© revolutieM initiated by 
these men is seen to be foir wider than law. been initiated by any 
■ pot^tdte. of modem times. As Mr. Carlyle very well knows, 

those who elaborate new truths and tend) them to thek fellows, 
are noW'-a-days thet-eal rulers—the unacknowledged legislators” 
-T-'the- virtual kings. From afar off, those who sit on thrones and 
ftn-m cabinets are perceived to be but the servants of sneh. And 
then note that the power th‘us indirectly exercised, is no longer a 
dangerous one; but one tliat is sure to be almost nnifonnly b^e- 
hcifvJ. h’or when, as with ourselves, the dicta of the Thinker 
cannot get established as law until after a long battle of opinion 
—when they have to prove their fitness for the Time by' conquer¬ 
ing Time; wc have a guarantee that no great changes which are 
iil-coneitlered or premature can be lirought about. We have the 
good which great men can do us, while we are saved hrom the 
evil. ♦ 

No; the old regime has passed away', never to return. For 
ourselves at least, the subordination of the many to the one has 
become alike needless, repugnant, and impossible. Good for its- 
time, bad for ours, the ancient hero-worship is dead; and happily 
no declamations, bo they never so eloquent, can revive it. 

Here seem to be two totally iireconcileable positions—two 
mutiially destructive arguments, l^irst, a condemnatory criticism 
on representative govemraeut, and then a still more condemua- 
torv criticism on nionarchical government: each apparently 
jibolishing the other. 

Nevertlieles,s, the paradox is easily explicable. It is quite pos¬ 
sible to say all tliat wo have said concerning the defects of re¬ 
presentative governmeiit, and still to hold that it is the best lo)‘m 
of government. Nay, strange as the assertion w'ill appear, it is 
quite possible to 'derive a more profound conviction of its supe¬ 
riority from the very evidence which appears so unfavourable 
to it. 

For nothing that we have urged tolls against its goodness ns a 
means of soenring justice between man and man, or class and 
class. Abundant evidence shows that the maintenance of equi¬ 
table relations ampug its subjects, Avhick forms tJio essential 
business of a iegislaturo, is surest when the legislature ie of 
populw origin ; notwithstanding ail the .defects to which such a 
legislatore is liable. For discharging the true function of a go¬ 
vernment, jrepi'csentative goverumont is shown to be the besb, 
alike by itsipngm, its ttieory, and its results. -Let us glance at 
the faotft ^^Berfhese three heads. 

Althea in. Spain, in Fnghmd, and in Franco, popular power 
embodied itself as li cheek upon kingly tyranny, that is*— 
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kingly itijostiee. The eadiest acoounts we kaw^ of the Spauwh 
Cortes, say that it was their office to advise the Eaag, and i:o 
follow th»ir advice was his duty. They pelitioned, addressed, 
remonstrated, complained of grievances, and supplicated for re¬ 
dress. The King, having acceded to their requirements, swore to 
observe them; and it was agreed that any act of his in contra- 
rention of the statates thus established, should be respected as 
tiie King's commands, but not executed, as contrary to the rights 
and privileges of the subject." In all which we see very clearly 
that the spficial aim of the Cortes was to get rectified the injos- 
ticos committed by the King or others; that the King was in the 
habit of breaking the promises of amendment made by him; and 
tlrnt they had to adopt measures to enforce the fulfilment of liis 
promises. In England v,;e trace analogous facts. The Barons 
who bridled the tyranny of King John, though not formally ap¬ 
pointed, were virtusilly impromptu representatives of the nation; 
and in their demand that justice should neither be sold, denied, 
nor delayed, we discern the social evils which led to this taking 
of the power into their own hands. In early times the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses; summoned by the King with the view of 
obtaining supplies from them, had for their especial business the 
obtaining from him the redress of grievances, that is—the exe¬ 
cution of justice; and iu thoir eventually-obtained and occa- 
sionally-oxei'cisod power of withholding supplies'until justice 
was granted, we see both the need there was for remedying the 
ini(piities of autocracy, and tho adaptation* of representetive in¬ 
stitutions to this end. Add to which, that the further develop¬ 
ment of popular power latterly obtainocl, originated from the 
domaiid for fairer laws—for loss class-privilege, class-exemption, 
class injustice; n fact which the speeches of the Reform-Bill 
agitation abundantly prove. In France again, representative go¬ 
vernment arose under the stimulus of unbearable oppression. 
"When the accumulated extortion of centuries had reduced the 
mass of the people to misery,—when millions of haggard fecos 
were seen throughout the land,—when starving complainants 
w'cre banged on “ a gallows forty feet high,”—when the exac¬ 
tions and cruelties, of good-for-nothing kings iwod vampyre nobles 
had lirought the nation to the eve of dissoUition; there came as a 
remedy, an assembly of men elected by the people.. In this case, 
as in the cases of Spain tmd England, representative government 
originated in the demand for greater secalrity of life, fiberty, and 
property. . 

That, considered » priori,*representative govarnment is 
for estabiishing just laws, is implied by ihe unanimity with which 
Spanish, English, and French availed tliemfielve.s of, it to. thm 
■end; as wdl as by the etideayours latterly made by other 
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Europeftn iiAtitms to do the like. The rationale of the matter is 
^m^le eiiough. Manifestly, on the average of cases, a man ■will 
his own interests more solicitously than others-will pro¬ 
tect-them for him. Manifestly, where regulations have to he 
made affecting the interests of several men, they are most likely 
to he equitably made when all those concerned are present, and 
have equal shares in the making of them. And manifestly, where 
those concerned are so numerous and so dispersed, that it is physi¬ 
cally impossible for them ail to take part in the framing of such re¬ 
gulations, the next best thing is for the citizens in each locality to 
appoint one of their number to speak for them, to care for ttieir 
claims, to be their representative. The general principle is, that 
the welfare of all will he most secure when each looks after his 
own "welfare: and the principle is carried out as directly as the 
circumstances permit. It is a corollary alike from human nature 
and from history, that a single man cannot be trusted with the 
interests of a nation of men, "whero his real or imagined interests 
clash with theirs. It is similarly a corollary from human nature 
and from history, that no small section of a nation, ns the nobles, 
can he expected to consult the welfare of the people at largo in 
preference to their own. And it is a further corollary that only in 
a general diffusion of political power is there a safeguard for the 
general welfare. This has all along been the conviction under 
wliioh representative government has been advocated, maintaijied, 
and extended. IVom tbo early writs by which the members of 
the House of Comnlons were summoned, which declared it to bo 
n most equitable rule that the laws which concerned aJl should 
be approved of by all, down to the reasons now urged by the 
unenfranchised for a participation in political power, this is the 
implied theory. Observe, nothing is said about wisdom or ad¬ 
ministrative ability. From the beginning, the end in view has 
been completer justice. Whether we consider the question*in tlie 
abstract, or whether we examine the opinions men have enter¬ 
tained upon it fi’om old times down to the present day, we 
equally see the theory of representative government to be, that 
'it is the best means of insuring equitable social relations. 

And do not the results justify the theory ? Did not our early 
Parliaments, after long-continued struggles, succeed in curbing 
the licentious exercise of royal power; and in establishing the 
rights of the subject ? Are not the comparative security and 
. justice all*along enjoyed under our form of govemmenVindicated 
by'the'^Vy with which otlipr nations have regarded it? Was 
not the bleciton! of the .French Constituent Asirembly followed by 
the sweeping away of the grievous injustices that weighed down 
the pebptej’-f-by Ae abolition, of tithes, seiguorial dues, gabelle, 
excessive firesfflvation of game,—by the withdrawal of numerous 
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feudal privileges and immunities,—l)y the manumission of the 
slaves in ihe French colonies ? And has not tliat extension of 


our ■ own electoral system embodied in the Reform Bill, brought 
about more equitable arrangements ?—-as witn^ess tho repeal of 
the Corn Laws, the equalization of probate and legaby duties, and 
the removal of many minor remnants of class-legislation. The 
proofs are undeniable. It is clear, both a priori and a posteriori, 
that representative government is •especially adapted for the 
establishment and maintenance of jnst laws. 

And now mark, that the objections to representative govern- 
mejit awhile since urged, scarcely tell against it at all, so long as 
it does not exceed tliis comparatively limited function. Though 
its cinnbrousness, its complexity, its mediocrity of intellect, make 
it quite incompetent to oversee and regulate the countless ipvolved 
processes which make up tho national life; they do not make it 
incompetent to enact and enforce those simple principles of equity 


which underlie the riglit conduct of citizens to each other. These 


are such that the commonest minds in a civilized coraraunitv can 


understand their cliiel’applications. Stupid as may be the average 
elector, he can see tlie propriety of such regulations as shall pre¬ 


vent men from murdering and robbing each other; he can under¬ 
stand tho fitness of laws ^Yhioh enforce the payment of debts; he 


can perceive the need of measures to prevent tho strong from 
tyi'anniziug over the weak; and he can feci the rectitude of 
a judicial system that is tlie same for rich and poor. Inadequate 
as may be tho capacity of the average repfeseutative, he is eoru- 
petent, under the leadership of his wiser fellows, to devise appli¬ 
ances for carrying out these necessary rostniints; or, rather—he is 
competent ti» uphold the set of appliances slowly elaborated by 
tlie many generations of his predecessors, and to do something 
towards improving and extending them in those directions where 
the need is most manifest. It is true that even these small 


demands upon electoral and senatorial wisdom are but imperfectly 
3net. But though, as we have seen, eoiistitueucies are blind 
to the palpable truth, that if they would escape laws which 
favour tho nobility at the e^tpense of the commonalty, they must 
cease to ofeoose representatives from among the nobility; yet w’e 
see-that when the injustice of this class-legislation is glaring-—^as 
in the case of the Corn Law%—they have sense enough to use 
means for getting it abolished. And though most legislators 
have not sufficient penetration to perceive that the greater part 
of the evils which they atteinpt tq cure by official inspection aud 
regulation, would disappefisr were thejre a certain j)rompt and 
cheap administration of justice; yet, in the County Courts Act,, 
and other recent law reforms, we find that they do eventually 
recognise the importance.of more efficient judicial it^raugements. 
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Whil^ t!fe^3foi*e, the lower iivorage of inteliigeace wbiob aeces* 
flwrily ^liaractetizes representative governtftent, espeoiallf iiaoiqia- 
t^tatira it for discte^ng the complex business of regulating the 
■ enlire national life; it does not incapacitate it for dkeliarging the 
comparatively simple defies of protector. Again, in respect of 
tins original, all-essontial function of a government, there is a 
much clearer identity of interest between representative and 
citizen than in respect the rnultitudinoas other functions 
which governments undertake. Though it is generally of but 
little consequence to the raomlwr of Piirlituneat whether state 
feaebers, state preachers, state officers of health,-state dispensers 
of charity, &c., do their work well; It is of great personal conse¬ 
quence to Irirn that life and property should be secure: and thus 
he is more likely to care for the efficient admiuistraliou of justice, 
than for the efficient administration of anything else. Yet farther, 
the complexity, incongruity of parts, and general cumbroitsness 
which, as we have seen, deprive a representative government of 
that activity, decision, and unity of purpose required for tiro 
gigantic task of patoiinally superintending the atfuirs of thirty 
millions of citizens; do not deprive it of the ability to establish 
and keep in force tho regulations by which these citizens are 
prevented from trespassing against each other: seeing that the 
jttinciples of equity are not only simple but pennunent; and once 
having been legally embodied in tlicir chief outlines, all rvliich 
devolves upon the government is to develop them more perfectly, 
and improve the appliances for enforcing them—an rrndertaking 
for which the slow and involved action of a representative govern¬ 
ment does iK)t untit it. So that while by its origin, theory, and 
resnlts, representative government is sliown to be the best for 
securing justice between class and class as well as betweerr man 
and man; we find that the objections wliicb so strongly tell 
against it hr all its other relations to society, do not tell jrgainst 
it in this fundamental relation. 

Thus, then, we. reach the solution of the paradox. Thus we 
effect a reconciliation between the two seemingly eontnulietory 
positions awhile since taken. ■ To t^e 'question—What is repre¬ 
sentative government good for? our reply is—is good, 
especially good, good above all others, for doing the tiling 
•vrhieli a government should do. It is bad, especially bad, bad 
above all ethers, for doing the tilings which a goveniment 
^ould not do. , 

On® point-still remains. \Ye said, some distance back, tlmt 
not only-is it possible to regard representative government as the 
beat, QOtWiihsiaB,ding; its many conspicuous defioieneies; but that 
it is even possible , to discern in these very delieiencies further 
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proofs of its superiority. The wuclusion just arrived at, imply¬ 
ing, as it docs, that these deficiencies sjeaply tend to hinder it 

from doiijg the things which no government should do, has 
already furnished a hey to this strange-looking assertion. 'But 
it will be well here to make a more specific justification of it. 
And this brings us to the pure science of the matter. 

It is a truth becoming abundantly clear to such as contemplate 
the facts with a philosophic eye, thnt the ever-increasing com¬ 
plexity M'^hich characterizes advancing societie.s, ic a complexity 
that results fi'om the multiplication of different parts performing 
different duties. The doctrine of the division of labour is one 
which most now-a-dnys understand to some extent; and most 
know that in virtue of this division of labour, each operative, 
each manufacturer, each town, each district, tends constantly 
to he more and more restVicted to one kind of w'ork. Tho’se who 
study the phenomena of organization displayed in living bodies, 
find the uniform process of development to be, that each organ 
gradually acquires a definite and limited function : there arises, 
step by step, a more iierfcct “ physiological dirfsion of labour." 
And in an article on “Progress ; its Law'and Cause,” published in 
our April unmber, it was pointed out not simply that this increas¬ 
ing specialization of functions is seen in the development of all 
organized bodies, social as well as individual; but further, that it is 
one of the manii'estations of a still more general law pervading 
creation, inorganic as well as organic: the inevitableness of the 
metarnojphosis being thus seen in the universality of the cause 
which determines it. 

Now this specialization of functions, which is the law of all 
organization,—which is displayed in the unfolding of every pai’fc 
of every living body,—which is exhibited in the development of 
the social organism, not only in respect of its economical struc¬ 
ture, hut in respect of its governmental structure;—^this speciali¬ 
zation of fiinctious, we say, has a twofold implication. At the 
same time that each part grows tidapted to the particular duty it 
has to discharge, it grow's unodapted to all otirer duties. The 
becoming especially lit for one thing, is a becoming less fit than 
before for everything else. NVe have not space here to exemplify 
tliis truth. Any modcra work ou physiology, however, will fur¬ 
nish the reader with abundant illustrations of it, as eadiibited in 
the evolution of living creatures; and as exhibited in the evolu¬ 
tion of society, it may be studied in the writings of politid^ eco¬ 
nomists. All which we wish here to point out is, that this truth 
applies os much to the governmental part of the body politic as 
to its other parts. In virtue of this universal law, a government 
cannot gain ability to perform its special work, without losing 
such ability os it liad to perform otimr work. 
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This then is, as we say, the pure science of the matter. As 
proved liy the history ofciill races, the original and esseiltial office 
of a government is that of protecting its subjects against aggress 
sidn.. In low, undeveloped forms of society, where yet there iS 
but little differentiation of parts, little specialization of func¬ 
tions, this essential work, which is discharged with extreme 
imperfection, is joined with endless other work : the government 
has a controlling action ovdf all conduct, individual and social,— 
legJilates di-css, food, ablutions, pHces, trade, religion,—exercises 
unbounded powen G-rndually, as it becomes constituted in such 
a way as to discharge better its essential function, it becomes 
more limited alike in tho power and the habit of doing other 
things. And as fast as it ac(iuircs perfect fitness for performing 
its trii^ duty, so fast does it acquire a more m»u:ked unfitness for 
all other kinds of notion. This is the conclusion deducible from 


the universal law of organization; and this is the conclusion to 
which inductive reasoning has already led us. We have seen 
that, whether consideretl in theory or practice, representative 
government is the best for securing justice. We have also seen 
that, whether considered in theory or practice, it is the worst for 
all other purposes. And here wc find that this last characteristic is 
a necessary accompaniment of the first. These various inabilities, 
which seem at first sight to toll so seriously i\gainst the goodness 
of representative government, arc but the inevitable consequences 
of its more complete adaptation to its proper work; ond, so under¬ 
stood, are themselves indications that it is the form of goveniment 
natural to a more highly organizoil and advnnceil social state. 

We do not expect this consideration to weigh much with those 
whom it most concerns: truths of so abstract a character find 


no favour with senates. The metamorphosis we have described 
is not mentioned in Ovid. History as at present wj-itten makes 
no comments upon it. There is nothing about it to be found in 
blue-books and committee deports. Neither is it proved by sta¬ 
tistics. Evidently, then, it has hut small chance of recognition 
by the “practical" legislator. 13nt to the select few who study tlie 
Social Science, properly so called^ YC commend this general fact 
as one of the highest significance. Tliose who know something 
of the general laws of life, and who perceive that these general 
laws of life underlie all social phenomena, will see that this dual 
change in the character of advanced governments involves an 
JUiSWOT to tlw first of all political questions. They -will seO that 
this specialization in virtue of which an advanced government gains 
power to perform one function, while it loses power to perfonn 
others, clearly indicates the true duty of the State. They null 
see that, even leaving ont all other evidence, this faet alone shows 
conclusively what is the proper sphere of legislation^ 
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BfhnUche Oesehiehte. Von Theodor Mommsen. Zweite AuflHge. 

Berlin: 1857. 

P ROI’ESSOll MOMMSEN’S Eotnnn History started the series 
of classical hand-hooks that are amanating from the press of 
Weidiaanu. Their “ fiim,” we are told on the cover of the first 
volume, “ is to extend to wider circles the livelier comprehension 
of cLissical iintiquity." Professor Mommsen’s book is not, like 
hand-books in general, one only aspiring to the merit of being a 
good compilation from the mass of standard writers on the sub¬ 
ject ti'cated of, and a compendium of received opinions. It is an 
original work, from the pen of a master. The style is nervous 
and lively, and its vig(»nr is fully sustained. With regard to the 
matter, Professor jMommsen savs that he recounts rather the his* 
tory of Italy than that of the City of Home; for, ho says, “ what 
we are in the habit of calling tlic conquest of Itnly by the Homans, 
is rather the union in one state of the whole Italican stock.” 
“Italican history falls,” he tells us, “iuto two main divisions, (1) 
the internal history of Italy down to its union under the lend of 
the Latin stock, and (2) the Italican dominion over tlie world.” 
The first division—represented by Lis two first books—treats of 
“ the settlement of the Italican race on the peninsula; the jeopardy 
of its national .and political existence, and ife partial subjugation 
by peoples of different origin and older civili/atiou, by Greeks 
and Etruscans; the rebellion of the Italicans against tlio 
strangers, and the annihilation or reduction of the latter; 
finally, the stnqrglos between the two chief Italican stocks, the 
Latins and Ihe Samnites, for the hegemony of the peninsula, and 
the victory of the Latins at the end of the fifth century of the 
city.” 'The second “ opens with-the Punic wars, and embraces the 
rajiid extension of the Roman dominion to and beyond its natural 
boundaries, the status quo of the imperial times, and the collapse 
of the mighty empire.” The three volumes that have as yet 
appeared caiTy us down to the battle of ’fhopsus, and contain five 
hooka The first of these brings us to the end of the kings; the 
second, to the union of Italy under Roman dominion; the third, 
to the subjugation of Carthage and the Greek States ; the fourth, 
to the death of Sulla; while the fifth relates “ the fetmdation of 
the military monarchy.’! 

’The iut-erest of the English puhCc in early Roman histoiy has 
been rekindled by the recent scdiolarly wbrk of the Chancellor of 
tlio Exchequer. Notwithstanding nil tiiut may be said in repi'e* 
hension of it, men,.will always feel a greater curiosity about an 
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pWourc, and. inyBteriOUS subject than' about one lllnmined wxtli 

thtj "Broftd light of day* The springs of the Nile retain ft ,n.ever^; 
d^ng interest, ‘while not a thought lingers upon the xiyix tlmt 
lias Issxied from its dark and narrow defiles .to give fertility and 
commerco to a vast region. We do not believe that Sir G. 0. 
Lewis will alter the bent pf human nature, and prevent ttny fur- 
th^ researches amidst a dkrknees in which it will for ever^iiiaia 
n doubt whether the dim fSrms that we see through the gloom 
are realities or al*ry phantoms into which the clouds that hang 
over the scene have accidentally shaped themselves. We propose - 
confining our attention to this part of the work before ns. Dis¬ 
tinctive views are more to he looked for here; and Professor 
Mommsen appears to us, upon the whole, to preserve very happily 
the bofance between extreme scepticism and imy such deferenco 
to authority as would shackle the critic. Wherever he can, he 
evidently takes a delight in informing us that we have something 
trustworthy to deal with—whether it be language, or a treaty, or 
a bit of law, or a coin, or some other relic of antiquity that has 
been washed to our shores from the billows of Time's vast ocean, 
which have so long rolled over the mighty wreck. 

The first book opens with a spirited introduction—a prologue 
w^orthy of the great drama which is to follow. At the dawn of 
what we call history, we find on the shores of the Mediterranean 
a cluster of peoples etlmoiogically and philologically distinct, 
lustorically one system. Attached in their infancy to another 
drama and another history, they arc now to fulfil a cycle of their 
own. Their civilization, linked through the Phoenicians to that 
of the East, presents three great stages of development, in which 
the Egyptians, the Helhmes, and the Italicans successively play 
their parts. At length their cycle is accomplished. Ancient his¬ 
tory ends, and modern begins. ^'.New peoples, which have 
hitherto but laved, as it were, the strand of the Mediterranean 
States, pour over both its sliores, ahtd* while separating the liistory 
of the south coast fi'om that of the north, remove the centre of 
civilization to the Atlantic'ocean.*’ Professor Mommsen exhibits 
the hist act^f the great drama of ancient history. 

Of the earliest immigrations into Italy we have not even a tra¬ 
dition. All the oldest migrations travelled by hmd. As to Itoly, 
she could be reached from the sea-by none but experienced sailors, 
and hence, even in Homers time, was quite unknown to the Hel- 
lenj^. The*»peopIe whom we’ find settled here range themselves 
in three* classes. We have thp Hellenes, who eame over in liislo-^ 
ricid times; the Brettij^ns, whose ^primitive character is q^uitoV 
obliterated; and an intermediate class. In instituting researches -t 
about this l{^tcl£i3S, wo should have," says Professor Sfomihsen,' 
to give up tlie task as hopeless, did we only go back to the con¬ 
fused rubbish of names of peoples, and the jumble compiled for 
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m out of ft few serviceable notes pf civilised travellers, and a mass 
af mostly insignificant legends.". However, we have an authciitie, 
though friigraentary, authority in the native languages of these 
tribes. We find three main stocks—the Japygian, the EtrusoaJi, 
and what may he called the Italiean, as it is substantially to it 
that the peninsula owes its historical importance. This lust parts 
off into two branches—the Latin and tlm Umbii-Sahellic. Pro¬ 
fessor'Mommsen entertains no hope of .the Japygian inscrijjtions 
ever being deciphered. They show not tlie slightest resemblance 
to the other languages of the peninsula, but an afiinity to Greek 
and Sanscrit, wbich gives the language a claim to a place in the 
Indo-Germanic family. The feeble character of the natirm con- 
fimis what its geogr!iphi<uil situation indicates—that it was the 
oldest in tlie peiiiusula. Lingual analysis lias shown that the Ita¬ 
liean dialects are, collectively, a link in the Indo-Germanichhain, 
and that the epoch when they were united %vas comparatively a late- 
one/* Professor Mommsen states tlic points of agreement and 
difference between this and other branches of the great clan. 
^‘ The (Ireck and the Italiean arc/* as he expresses it, “brothers; 
tlie Kelt and the Slave tlieir cousins.*’ • That all Italiean, as w'ell 
as all Greek dialects, were early considered, on both sides, to form 
one body, is shown, lie says, by the term Grains or Griiicus 
denoting to an Italiean every Hellene, while all Italicans—not, 
observe, the dajiygiaus—were comprised under the w'ord ’Oinicdc. 
tie seems to have been led imperceptibly Ao call in a witness of 
no service to him. How many instances there of the most 
heterogeneous clusters of peoples passing imdcr a common name 
with the foreigner! Indeed, in a later chapter we arc told that 
the Greeks called nil Italicans Opieans, because the settlers at 
Cumso found the inhabitants of that coast so terming tbemsclvos. 

“Language," observes Professor Mommsen, “is, in the plastic 
epoch especially, the true imago and organ of the degree of cul¬ 
ture attained," and “ the comparison of languages gives us some¬ 
thing like a picture of the stage*’ which the people had reached 
before the separation. Accordingly, he reconstructs the life of 
the united Tndo-Germnnic family in the same ^vay as Professor 
jVIax Muller has in his essay bn “ Comparative Mythology.” He 
then passes down to the Grseco-Italican branch, as it existed be¬ 
fore the forefathers of the future Greeks and liUtins had parted, 
after being closer united together than both were with tlie Slave 
or even with the German. While the Indo-German “Jed a pas- 
toralTife and gathered the fruit of the stalk, but did not till tlxa 
ground," the Grseco-ltaliean was a <?orn-grower, and perhaps cul¬ 
tivated the vine /md the olive. This attested by the worda 
common to the later Greek and Italican> and by the common form 
of the plough. Of baking being of loiter origin than the aepara* 
tion Professor Mommsen sees a trace in the regular use of dough. 
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or pap, in the Homan ritnal. That the decimal system ^sras in use 

among the Grseco-Italicans, and the more artihcial dnodecimal of 
later origin, may be inferred from the exact correspondence of the 
vormi* with the vXiQpov, and from the f»ict that the* numeralH 
stop at a hundred. The accurate determination of the foot was 
later, and hence the Koman foot is a little smaller than the Greek. 
The Italican mode of marking out the boundaries for tlve land*is 
a relic of the Groeco-ltaliean period, while rigidly to carry out 
the square measure is peculiarly Boman. The style of dress, 
and the fomi and furniture of the house, appear to have eome 
down from the common ancestors, but it would seem that they 
only plied the ow, and knew not the use of the sail. 

, Thus in " the material foundations of human life" wo find the 
Greeks and the Italicans substantially one people, but “it is 
otherwise in the spiritual world. Tlio great problem of humanity 
—to live in conscious harmony with one’s self, one's like, and 
with the world at large—admits of numberless solutions; and it 
is in this sphei’o, not in the material, that the characters of indi¬ 
viduals and peoples separate, and that tlio deep-seated difference 
between.Hellenes and Italicans manifests itself, the effects of 
which continue to the present day. J-’amily and state, art and 
religion, were developed so differently,” that we see no trace of a 
common foundation. To jiass over other points of contrast, 
patriarchal notions, originally common to both, were legally 
riveted on the Italicnnsr but early disappeared among the Greeks. 
Accordingly, we find among tJie latter a luxuriance of proper 
names, while the family name was the one commonly used liy thb 
Homans, though the more ancient Greeks added tlie family name 
adjeetively, and Roman scholars knew that the later pnenomen 
had been once the only name. Though the rude ideas of justice, 
the strict law of debt, and the germs of institutions analogous to 
ouvKing,Lords, and Commons, were ns old as the Gvscco-ltalicau 
period, all regular political institutions are later. So in religion 
we find hut little of a common heir-loom. There is Uestin or 
Vesta, the sacred enclosure, and “the faith in the shadowy con¬ 
tinuance of the deadb\it the opposite sides of religion—idea 
and image—are soon brought out \listinctively, to the utter ob¬ 
scuration of the other, “When the thunder rolled along the 
mountains,” the Greek “saw Zeus brandishing his bolts; when 
the blue heaven smiled again, h6 gazed into the bright eye of 
Athenroa, tH^o daughter of Zeus: .the forms bad so much power 
over him, Hmt he soon saw nought in them but human beings, 
illumined and .supported by the splendour of the might of nature, 
.... It was otherwise,' not more feebly, that the deep religious 
feeling of the Italican manifested itself. He held the idea last, 
and suffered not the form to obscure it. The Greek, while he 
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sactilices, lifts his ^yes to ftoman veils his lioad; for 

the prayer of the former is viaion:’ that of the latter, thought” 
Man, tree, state, and store-room, each has its contemporary spirit 
—•the coffy of the physioal world in the spiritual; : Thus ‘‘^in^hc 
prayer for the countryman the spirit:t>f the fallow is addressed— 
that of ploughing, tWt, .of furrowing, that of sowing, that of 
covering the seed,- that of ,.harrowing, and-^so on to that of carry¬ 
ing in, laying up,:and of opening the bam.Meanwhile, 

the larger the sphere of the abstraction, the higher rises the gOd 
and the reverence of men.” €)istinctively Xtalican was the self- 
sacrifice on the part of the individual. However sad the los.s 
thereby of individual variety, it was somewhat compensated for 
by “such a feeling of futher-land as tlie Greeks never knew, and 
a nationality which gave the Jtalican dominion over the split-up 
Hellenic stock, and then over the whole world.” * 

In Iiis sketch of the physical geography of Latium, Professor 
Mommsen says that it is an error to suppose that the malaria of 
Oanipagua comes from the decline of agricultnro. He would 
rather assign its origin to the want of a fall for the water, llioiigb 
he admits that culture has a good ..effect, partly, lie says, from its 
drying up the standing water. That a numerous agricultural 
population should have lived in districts like the Latin plain, 
and the lowlands of Sybaris and IMetapontuin, he attributes to 
the greater capability of adapting themselves to the soil wliich is 
possessed by peoples in a lower stage of civilization. Besides, as 
lie observes afterwards, the Roman peasant clothed himself warmly, 
a^d never let his lii'e go out-r—precautions taken by the Sardinian 
of the present day against the effects of the aria cattiru. 

Professor Moiniuseu does not,^ with Sir G, C. Lewis, ques¬ 
tion the existence of Alba, any more than Schwegler does. The 
tunnel “ by which the beautiful mountain-plain of Aricia was laid 
dry—ra work of that epoch when Alba was de facto the capital of 
Latium, though Roman egotism bus ihtenvoven it with the 
Oiipinre of Vcii''-‘-^he believes to have been the cause of the name 
of Aricia, probably the fallow, from drure,'’ 

The Latins do not appear, says Professor Mommsen, to have 
built “ fenced cities” on thbir -first settlement in the country. 
Though the members of aregularly met, doubtless each dwelt 
on the land that he jilouglied, and his fann-fwice was primarily jus 
boundary and his. bulwark. There would, however, be local 
centres, not so ixmch, because , they would regularly jnt'et ut the 
same spot, but because- they-heeded'^ a hilbor mound for defence 
against a raid. These spots—httld if at all inhabited, but places 
of refuge, and containing; tlie tem^pla of the proprietoi's of the 
domains—“became tiie basCs of the rural constitution of Italy, 
which can still he discerncnl Jn, the country of the Marsiafts ami 
lYol LXVIII, No. CXXXIV.]--Nbw Sejues, Yol. XII, No. II, L L 
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lu tbo ^bmz 2 i. The eouiitry of tlio ^qukmli, wbo, orea 
ih& imperial times, d-welt io coontle&s open Bamls^, slices vt mul* 
titudo of ‘ I'ings ef ■wallsj’ wUidi, as ‘ deserted cities,* excited tho' 
asbmishment of the Bomaa itrohdeeiogists as well as of* modhrn. 
The former thought' they esuld here find a place for their 
Ahorigipps; the lutter," Says Pwjfes'sor Mommsen, sareastically, 
“for tbeir Pelnsgi." When the tribes that had settled in towns gave 
these towns stone walls, thpse who still lived in open hamlets 
replaced with stone their earthworks and stockades, thus bequerath- 
ing to jjostority a puzzle. Thereais a trace, too, of tho Aoiwc* 
domains in the pagi of the Bounin district, I3ie names of which 
appear io be those of the most coiisidemble of the Itonaes settled 
in the Boman territory long before it was called Komnn. Each 
domain was a- little Commonwealtb; naturally, however, several 
•would mute for greater common security. Here we have— 

“ The germ of the city leagues, whose development makes up Italican 
history till the establishment of an Italican nationality. Alba apiwjars 
very early at the head of a considemble one. The hst of the * Alban 
^jeoplcs’ k pahaps the ohlest document of Italican history that has 

come down to us.All these anions probably met at the Latin 

festival as the * Old Latins* (prisei Laimt), in contradistinction to the 
Latin communities who, at a later period, settled out of Latium. . . . 
Alba was certainly tho head and inofaher community, and it is only in 
tliis sense tliat Home is termed an Allian colony.” 

Bomo’s situation is not healthy, nor, comparatively spcaking> 
fertile. It was even in oldon time.', abserted that there was a 
peculiar cause for itb lounilation, and Professor Mommseu belicvw 
it to have fiMbecome a place of importance uhen an cntrsfidtwns 
wanted for Latin traffic, for which the Tiber was the natural 
road, while on that shoi'c, so poor in harbours, the sailor was 
obliged to anclior at its mouth. In those days of pirates, it a as 
better tliat such a place should stand .some few miles from the 
eoasi, particularly ho low a one. Thus Borne may be, as tra¬ 
dition sdjs, the youngest rather ■Hum the oldest city of Latium,, 
for a c-citniu amount of culture and population must have preceded 
»nCh a city, “ Whether it sprang Up,*’ says Pnifesbor Momihscn, 
“ from the resolve of the Latin fetterarion, whether from tiie ger.iuK- 
glance of a forgotten founder of cities, whether through the 
natnrfd development of traffic, who will venture to determine?" 

We prefer tlie last of these three suggestions, and wo thoroughly 
oonour with Professor Mommsen ih echoing the sentinient," Borno 
was not buift iu a day.” “ Probably,” ho proceeds, “ before the 
W'dlls rose on the Ospitid and the Palatine, a Boman community 
already existed, and found on tlidse bills its sanctuaries and 
places' ef refoge, a long time before navigation and the defence 
«f the bomlM made this place an important one for LatiumJ’ 
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Itemnes was the oli name of the inhsUtaats; so perhaps, says 
Professor Mommsen^ Mama at Barna meant ‘ hush-town/ Xhe 
idea of Homo being (strength), is certainly about as gooilas 
that of ihe river Dore, in Herefordshire, being D’or, when^the 
valley got the name of the Golden Valley, thongb the word 
should be written Door, being the Welsh Hwr (water). It is, 
mdeed, so spelt in old books. The kter Bomaa, with his Greek 
education, would as naturally set <^own Boma to bo the Greek 
ptofiti, as j)()or could be nothing but P'or to the monks of the 
Abbey. 

Professor Mommsen exclaims with some warmth against tho 
notion that, because we find the community a triple federation, 
the liomuns were a mongrel people, composed of the three great 
ra<'es of tho peninsula. He only recognises the fact that, “ at a 
very distant period, when the Latin and Sabellic stocks were not 
so strongly opposed to each other as later were the Homan and 
the Snmnite, a Sabellic community entered into a Latin domain- 
union, unj Latinized itself completely in it, wiUi the exception 
of a few national institutions transplanted in the ritual." He 
compai'os with this tlie complete absorption in Home of the 
(’laudians a few centuries later; but surely the two cases can 
hardly be compared, or the influence of such an immigration 
upon tho mass at such different stages of its growth. As to 
the constituent elements of that primrovnl citizen-body, we agree 
with him in the uselessness of attempting to analyse such insig- 
nilicnut mofcrinl. 

It Avat> her sil nation that caused Home’s‘distinctive positiou in 
Lutium. To this points the tradition, of the asylnm, and of the 
intci'dictiuii of eonn>tbiutn with the neighbouring towns. She 
stands bingular in her centralization, and her rapid and vigorous 
<le\ elopmenl of town-life. She waa no strictly agricultural state, 
no stranger to the sea, as we have been in the habit of repre- 
bontmg her. Of all tlio Jtalican slates she was tho first to coin 
her own money; and at an incredibly early period she coucluded 
treaties witlf transmarine commercial states. 

Homan conquest took a difl'ereht form from that of the otliar 
1 jntin towns. With them, weaker commumties had to enter into tliq 
clicntela; Home absorbed her conquest in herself. Contemplate 
sixins like ours, with their planets, though, conksring tlieir sove¬ 
reignty, each retaining its own position in space; and tlien imagine 
one sweeping through a teoop 'of these, and abscrlring them one 
after another in his own b^y, to the utter obliteration of all 
separate existence. Sucb was Borne among the Latin towns, 
Bho permitted in her domiiflons no oth«r political uncleus. Ev«m 
the inhabitants of Ostia had no citizenship, save that BomaBs 
among them had that of Home. In her compact strength Botw 

I. L 2 
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oMid'^SoftfiSently encourifa* the extensive Alban leagtie^'’''** The 
o^-th$ Latipi stock under Kojn^ hegemony is/’ gayal??o,%is 9 i:, 
“the liistoricarresult of the klugiy period of Bwe.*’ 
' .'mip diaptCTCti “The Original Constiiutioh of Home* hegJjQs 
^ith the IJoinan jhousehojd, and goes on to the Boman state, which 
was Based upon it, for it was the. aggregate vof the houses, as its 
territory was of their domains. However, nature gave no, father 
and lord to the community answering to the -fatlier and lord of 
the household; so one was chosen, and “ in or near his dwelling 
was tlie flaming hearth of ^esta and the well-closed'store-chamber 
of'the Penates,’’ He is, in theory, as omnipotent in the state as the 
lather in the family,—not the highest, but tho'sole possessor of 
power, all the other oflicials being merely his delegates and 
servants. . Of that unity of the state, which is imaged in the 
ifeligious world by Diovis, ho is the legal representative, and 
the Human king has the . dress and insignia of the Kouiau god. 
However, tlie Romans did not live under a theocracy. Tliere 
was ho special divine'favour resting on a pax*ticahir house—wo 
mysterious charm to make the king of different stuff from other 
men. Any alteration of the law or departure from it, needed the 
sanction of the popular assembly; and in important matters the 
king had to consult his council, to which, probably, originally 
each domain sent its oldest man. So, says Professor Mommsen, 
“ as long as a Boman community exists, tbc official lias absolute 
command, tbe council of tbe elders is the higliest aulborit)', and 
every exti*aordinary resolution reipiirus the sanction of the sove¬ 
reign people.” The remarkable tenacity with which the Bomau| 
clung to what they received from their forefathers, and theif 
unwillingness to give .up any form or usage hallowed by antiijuity; 
lias become a trito subject for observation, and suggested their 
similarity to our own countrymen. 

The. origin of the Servian reform “ lies,” says Professor 
Mommsen, “ in the sarue durkne.s.s as all the events of an epoch 
which Ave do not know through historic tradition, hut only 
lljrough conclusions from, the later institutions. ‘Its nature, 
’however, shows that it canndt have' been demanded by the 
plebeians, to whom the now constitution gave only duties, not 
rights, but rather that it owes its origin either to tlie wisdom of 
one. f?f tlie Boman kings or to tho prc*ssure of the citizens for 
f^dom from their exclusive military seiwice, and for the inclu- 
sfon of the non-citizens in the summon.s ..... that it did not 
pi^ceed '^ord tbe struggle of tho classes, hut that it hears, the 
stoipp,of'.a reforinfog.Iawgiver, dike the constitution of Lycurgus, 
of ^ofon, ajiid, of Zaleucu%; that it m-osc under Greek influence, 
fi^gle analogies may deceive, as, for instance, that of the cavalry- 
bein^ ,at'Corinth assigned to the. widows and mphah?; hut 
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the Iboirbwiug of lh6 amour as well as of tfee atr^gcmenl of tho 
Greek hoplite-system is cefrtainly no accident^ coincidence, and 
tt i8 08 little accidental tliat ctosis, the most important word in 
the roomed coustitutioh, is a word borrowed from the Greek, 
Now, if we consider that even in the second century of the City 
the Grecian States in lower Italy advanced from the pure 
constitiition to a modiiied one, wlii^h placed tho preponderance 
in the hands of the persons of properly, we shall then recognise 
without hesitation the impulse which in Rome called forth tho 
Servian reform—a change of constitution resting substantially bu 
the same principle, and only led into somewhat deviating paths 
through the strictly monarchical form of the Roman state/" 

There is a chapter entitled The Umhri-Sabellic Tribes and 
the Infancy of the Samiriics/" The Samnites had, to their cost, 
no town-centre, as the Latins had in Rome.- “ What Romans 
wc?h, the State gained; what Samnites possessed, was conq^uered 
hy troops of volunteers who went forth for territorial robbery" 
on their own account. We have something like this now-o’days, 
in the doings of citizens of the Union in Texas, Cuba, and 
Central America. 


The chapter on “ The Etruscans" begins with remarking their 
utter dissimilarity to Italicans as well as Greeks, no less physi¬ 
cally than tnouinlly. The slightness and symmetry of tho Greek 
and the Italican differ as much from the Etruscan’s short, stumpy 
figure, with large head and thick arms, as bis gloomy and fantas¬ 
tical religion from tho clear rationalism of the Roman and the 
genial image-worship of tlie Hellene. The language, again, is 
as different, and indeed baffles all elassificalion. “ We clearly 
distinguish two periods. In the older we find the language soft 
and musical; in the more modern the vowels are dropped, and 
it is harsh and rough/’ Whence it was that the people migrated 
to the country in which we find them, is a question," says Pro¬ 
fessor Mommsen, " that has been handled as eagerly as any, 
according to the archajologist’s principle of sei\rching, hy prefe¬ 
rence, for what neither can be known nor is worth knowing, ‘ for 
the mother of Hecuba,’ as the Emperor Tiberius observed/’ As 
to their Lydian origin, ‘‘ the accidental resemblance in name," 
says Professor Mommsen, “ of these Turseuhians and the Iiydiau 
people, the Toppri^ot —or also perhaps Tvppnvoi, —so called from 
the town of Tvppa, appears in fact the only foundation of that 
hypothesis~an hypothesis not a whit better for its great antiquity, 
and of the whole of th&t Ilpbcl oT historical scribblings raised 
thereon. Vrom^the connexion of the alheient maritime traffic of 
Etruria with the Lydian* piracy, and finally, agmn—Thucydides , 
iii the first that we know to have done It—^mixing up the Tot- 
rhebian corsairs, justly or unjustly, with the Pelasgian filibusters, 
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Hved afid plander^l on every sea. {here nro^e one of tho 
meet wretched jumhte& of liialorical tradition. 1’he Tyrrhetfitos« 
denhte sometimes the Lydian Torrhebians—so in the oldesi 
soaroee, as the Homeric hymns; sometimes, as Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gians, or simply Tyrrhenians, uie Pelasgic nation; somotimes, 
lastly, the llalican Etruscans, without these last having ever had 
anything in common with either of them, hi their descent or in 
their traffic." He thinks the story of Mastama’s settlement at 
Home trustworthy, and indeed corroboralod by the existence of 
tho “Tuscan quarter," hut his identity with Servms Tullius 
“ nothing but an improbable conjecture of those atchoeologibts 
who employed themselves in legend-parallelism." He observes 
that there is scarce a doubt of the Tarquins having been of 
Etmriiui descent, and either of Taiquiuii or C<sre, where the 
family-sepachre of the Tarchnas has been lately discovered, while 
Tanaquil or Tanchvil is a common iiamo in Etniiia; but^c 
rejects the notion of Home hd\ing boon under tho domination of 
the Tuscans or of a Tuscan community, or, on the other hand, 
of her having ruled over Southern lifcruria. Indeed he thinks 
Etniria exercised no great influence <ivor Home during tho time 
of tho kiug& He does not attempt to make out a list of the 
twelve cities. All we know, he says, are Yolsinii, the metropolis, 
mid'Vetulonium, Volci, and Tarquinii. 

In tiie chapter entitled “ The Hellenes and Ihiniaiis iu Italy; 
Maritime Dominion vof tho 'ruacaiis and (Jnrthaginiaus," it is 
observed that wc Lave in their use of the Persian systc^m of 
weights a sure indication of the earliest Uollenic settlers of the 
^Vest having come from Asia Minor. There is a pu-turo of i he 
Achsean agriculturists, dashed oflf in a few vigorous strokes. Wo 
see the Sybarite living at his case, receiving his rents from the 
barbarians of that land of herds and of wine (TraXla, OlvoiTpfa), 
and “ priding himself on growing grey between the bridges of his 
laguno-town." Of the Tenement attained by these Acheeanb wo 
liave a vestige in the surpassing beauty of their coins. However, 
tliey soon lost tlie elasticity of their race, and such people could 
juxiduco no Ibycus or Archytas. “ W itii this people,” says Pro- 
iesaor Mommsen, “ whore the spit was for ever turning on the 
lieartb, notiiing throve hut hosang.” Among the social ulcers 
that destroyed them were aUch leaguos as “ that of ‘ The friends,’ 
bemfn^ name of Pythagoras, which insisted, practically as 
well «# t|§(»etically, upon the ruling class ' being honoured like 
the and the serving blass ^ being suhjagated like the 

beasts.’" Ho wonder tllat a fewfurreaction came and swept Off 
‘The frimida.' We have, of course, due notice of Tarentum, 
“ the Athens of Italy," who suocoeded to the luxury of Sybaris, 
and whose gold coins are a lasting proof of her commerce. The 
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‘<chftpter closes 'with lively skotoli of the maritime power of the 
Etrasenns in the western Mediterranean—which made the napie 
of “ tbowld Tyrrheuiaus" the teiw of the Greeks, of the coali¬ 
tion of Tuscans, Laims, and Cartliaginians against the ingress oi 
Greek euterpriBe, and of the rivalries of the allied flags. 

We next come to a view of “ liaw and Justice" in auii-repuh- 
lican Borne. It is (jonstructed on ^he basis of the cummou law 
in force half a century later than the expulsion of the Tanpiins, 
I’rofessor hlommt'Pn thinking that it had undergone hut slight 
ohnuges, ‘'We lecognise thwein,” he says, “tlie law of a far- 
advHueecl, im{X)rtant, and no less hberal commoj’cial state. Hero 
is no ti'aoe of that earliest state of things which the Gerniauio 
institutions exhibit, where the power of the State still struggles 
vntli the smaller assofiajLions ot houses or domains,—no league 
for mutual seeurity within the State, to make up for its iuiperfoct 
hoi])’’ (like the A''igilnnce Committee at Sau Francisco),—“no 
seiious trace of avengemeut of blood, or of family-property being 
tied up, and the indnidnal’s power of disposition being restricted. 
The like must probably hove existed among the Itiilicans aKo; a 
tnu-e of it maj be found in some of the sacral institutions, for 
instance, in the expiatoiTgo.it which the involuntary liomuido 
a as obliged to give to the nearest of kin to tho slain; hut e^ on 
for the oarliesi times of Rome that we can conceive, this is a point 
Jong past.” The rigid severity of Rnmim law is the theme of 
some vigorous writing. “ The jioetic form,” we read, ‘‘ the plea¬ 
sant coutemplativuness which chamiinglv feign in the Gcriuanie 
legal ordinances, are foreign to the Roman. In his lawevorj- 
thing is clear and short; there is no symbol, no superfluous 
institution. It is not cruel; cverytlung necessary is performed 
without anything like pomp nud ceremony,— even the punishment 
of death. That the freeman cannot he tortured is an axiom of 
tho Roman law, to obtain which other peoples had to struggle 
thousands of years. But it is frightful—this law with its inflex¬ 
ible severity;, which one cannot venture to imagine much softened 
by a humane pmctice; for it is indeed national law.'* However, 
Professor Mommsen admirob the grand spectacle of a people 
framing for itself and enduring such a law. We must modify any 
ndmirution that wo may feel for it with regret that justice was not 
tempered with mercy and some of the milk of human kindness. 
But this was not to be till humane ideas were popularized by 
Ohrktianity, ’ 

A chapter follows on “ Religion.” What Prefessor Mommsen 
aays of the community, as well os the iudividnal, having patron- 
gods of its own might he said of the meduevol states of Europe 
and of the modern Roman Catholic, and recals to ii,s our chUd- 
Jhond’s favourite “ Seven Champions of OJu’istendom." Thus has* 
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clai^eal,. jmythology repeated itself in the i Ghaibh;; of 

Professor Mommsen -would say, has hasto^-her- ever ;r€i^j 
mr^ed cycles, and, he would add, so much for the vaunted pro* 
0 XasB*of huatauitjr, •;'. ■ . .r- 'j , ■•.. *;• • 

The. parallel between' the. Greeian mythical vein and thatrof 
modern Europe has been handled- at length by Mr. Orote. In 
many respects ancient Borne supplies a more real parallel, as in*.'- 
deed -were to be expected. " To proceed: Professor Mommsen 
observes that, “ the Greek horo*.worsbip is q^nite.foreign to the. 
Bomans; What a lato and poor invention is the story of Bo* 
mulus is sho-wn by his utterly un-Boman transformation into 
Quirinus. .Numa is never worshipped at . Borne as Theseus at 
Athens.” He thinks that ‘‘ the Lases, the older denomination of 
the genji, and. Minerva, the goddess of memory,” are of Latin, 
rather than Etruscan origin. His preference of the religion of 
the Eoraan to that of the Greek is again vented 

" TbeKoman gods” (he says) “ could notiudeed ingpircthe poet and 
the artist, as did the Grecian, with their free and personal existence, 
and their peculiar character and lot, and to superficial observation that 
transparent world might appear flat, as the depth of the clear stream 
deceives the eye.. But as the Christians of the first century were 
more pious than Raphael and his contemporaries, so does there lie in 
the Roman religion—spiritual as it was, and foreign to all imagery 
—a deeper piety than in the sensuous doings of the Greeks.” 

The ancient commerce of the Peiiin.sula has a chapter devoted 
to it, in conjunction with ngn'oulture and industry. Internally, 
it was carried on mainly by means of fairs. The anti(piity of 
the Roman fair is shown -bj' tlie abbreviation of the word -nic?:- 
catus taking place even before the disuse of tbo letter k, I’ro- 
fessor Mommsen does not doubt that metal wares were very early 
imported from the East along the whole western coast of Italy- 
It would appear. tliat, while Latium .was mainly an agricultural 
country, Tuscan trade was great, and the Tuscans had reacheil a 
far higher degree of wealth and refinement than the Latins. 
While Latin currency was so much weight of copper, Etruria had 
a coinage little inferior to that of ^^agUa Grteein. ' The line of 
her Adriatic commerce seems to Iravo been from Hpina and Hatria 
, to Gorcypa. • Everything points to Latium’s inleroourso with 
Ounne and the Sikeliotes through Jtaliim traders. In Borne, 
Iipweveri. we find nothing like, a class ■ of mercbant-pijnces. 
Wholesale Imde seems to have been in the hands , of the land: 
owners, who were always" there tlie great speculatore and capita*’ 
lists, lud^, commerce^did not develope itself there to that 
extent, wh^it cannot be in the same hands as agriculture, nor 
was Boms si)ch a commercial town as Caere or Tarentum. 

There"is a chapter on the “Measure and Writing" of that early 
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p«rio3. The diKMflecimal system of mensuration of weight and 
time appears to Professor Mommsen to have had a Latin origin 
rather than an Etruscan; while the customnf yearly driving u 

nail into the temple of the Capitoline Jopiter sliows that it'was 

older than the invention of writing-.; The Etruscan alphabet 
seems to have been mostly derived from the ^uld Attic—^the first 
Greek alphabet to drop the /coppa ; tlie Latin one from the Greeks 
of Cuma) and Sicily, not, as the Efrul^ap, at one time, but 
during a long period of intercourse- We cannot then infer froni 
our finding an older Greek alphabet in use among tine Etruscans 
that the Romans got the art of writing later; the old forms were 
not unknown to them, but they kept up with Greek changes- 
Aceordingto Professor Mommsen—-and he gives numerous proofs, 
—everything points to the great autifjuity of the use of >vriting 
in Rome:— 

“ Not ignorance of writing/’ (h’e says,) perhaps not even the lack of 
documents, has deprived us of knowledge of the oldest Roman his¬ 
tory, but the incapacity of later historians for working out the archi¬ 
val records, and their perversity in seeking in tradition for descriptions 
of motives and characters, for accounts of battles, and naiTatives of 
revolutions^ and, in so doing, misapprehending what it would not havo 
denied to the earnest and self-denying incpiiror,” 

At the beginning of the chapter entitled “Art,'* wo find the 
following remarks :— 

“ With the Italian there is a want of the passion of the heart, of 
the longing to idealize the human and to humanize the lifeless, as well 
as of the right sense for melody^. Therefore he vseldoin reaches beyond 
facility in the lyric and epic, as well as in the higher dramatic art, and 
no less in music- His keenness and. his charming versatility allow of 
his easy success in catiserie and anecdote in the style of Horathis and 
Boccaccio, in playful pleasantry in love and song, as shown by Ci^tullus 
and tho best of the modern popular songs, in low comedy and farce, but 
especially in rhetoric and theatrical art; and oven the highest per¬ 
formances that have succeeded in Italy, divine poems such as Dante’s 
‘ Coininedia,’ and historical books such as Sallustius and MachiavelH, 
Tacitus and Colletta, arc yet produced by a passion rooted more in 
the understanding tliau in the neai't, and more rhetorical than ndive'^ 

Accordingly the nature of tlie Italicau forbade him the forma¬ 
tion of legends- His gods wore abstractions that could have no 
life of combats and love-expeditions. To him tlie greatest and 
noblest of mankind ever remained mortals, and were not raised 
by the yearning reoulleetion of thg multitude to godlike heroes. 
So an epos could not arise among such a people. But there was 
no hick^of song, and One of their litanies has come down to us in 
the hymn of the Roman brothers of the field. Such composi¬ 
tions sang to tiie flute by two performerw would naturally be do- 
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vieloped by the Italian vein for mimicry into something like a 
ptay.' The £tru8cans seem to havo been a btill less poetiral 
people than the Itnlioans, and uccordmgly, remarks ‘Professor 
Muinmeeib Are so better represented in Bomfin literature than by 
Persios. 

The arts, as irell as the alphabet, appear to have come to 
Ktrqiia and Tjatium from different Greek sources; to the former 
Attirti, to the latil^r Campania. Etruscan art presents 
a marked contrast to Italican. “The Etvnsoan works are as* 
superior in size and splendour as they are iui’erior in spirit and 
beauty.” “TJ^e most beautiful coins are those of southern 
Latium, Ihose of Home and Umbria am lolorablo, while those of 
northern Etruria are almost imngeless and barbaric.” In copying 
Greek ,art, Etruria cannot help exaggerating—" the sovero be¬ 
comes with her hard, the pleasing effeminate, the ternblo mon- 
stroiLH, the voluptuous obscene:” wliile Latium, though more 
limited in material, vied far more succesfully with her Greek 
models. 

The three first chapters of Book II. are devoted to Roman 
constitutional history. 

Tim grandeur of Roman reform, says Professor Mommsen, 
Cfinsists in the fact that the attempt was never made to limit the 
oninipotcuco of the state, or even to deprive it of its adecpiate 
organs. “ It was not limitation of the power of the state, but 
limitation of tliat of the offici.il. that was the cry of the Roman 
progress-party from flic times of the Tarquius to those of the 
Gracchi; and it was never forgotten that the people were to ho 
governed, and not to govern.” “ The internal history of Rome 
moved within three conliicts." We have, Istly, this struggle 
witliin the citizen-body ; Sndly, the non-oitizeu bnttUng for poili- 
tiool equality; Srdly, the men of properly arrayed against the im¬ 
poverished occupiers of land. The other Italican communities 
probably went tlirough the same struggles. The Servian refoim 
appears to have been rather an administrative measure than one 
originated by a political party. The first political reform was the 
abolition of the lifc-lenure of the pt'esidcncy of the community. 
Analogous changes in the states of both Peninsulas lead Pro- 
ft#88or MommSen to conclude that it was in Rome the necessary 
result of natural development, though he does not doubt that the 
expulsion of the last of the Tarquins w'as caused by his arbitrary 
doings. Hewevor, the appointment of officers who arc iudi- 
vidnsHy, collectively, invested with the supreme power, is 
peculiarly ^«tin. He sees in the- expulsion of tho Tarquins 
“ not the work of a people intoxicated with pity and enthusiasm 
for freedom,” but that “ of two great political parties, who, like 
tlie English Whigs and Tories of 16b8, tuowenttirily unit^ to 
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ft 

save tbe state frotii” becoming ft tleepotifoii. With the abolition 
of the kingly ofiico, the civil and military powers Wei'S separated, 
the rule tbo law n’O-d ihut of tbo axo, and the opposition bp- 
Iweon soldiers and Quirites gradually became deeper and deeper. 
While the highest officer had a lifetime for issuing ai-bitrary de- 
oreeis, legislation had no play, hut now it gmned elhow-room for 
working. The executive fell, virtuaUy, to the Innate, originally 
simply a tcittenagemot consulted by the king on important occa¬ 
sions. At the same time the cliange of ennstilution brought with 
it a financial and economic revolution, whiidi tended to destroy 
the niiddlc elass, and develope on the one 'bide a dominant body 
of laniUords and capitalists, on the other an agricultural prolo- 
t.iriiite. hleasures wei'o taken that would naturally gain over 
‘'the multitude, which,'’observes Professor Mommsen, ‘‘desires 
nothing hut just administration and protection of its material iu- 
tcre-sts.” We are reminded here of a eonvernition we had a yemr 
ago with a Frenchman, who, in defending the imperial regime, 
ohbcrve'd sentcntiously, “ The object of go\ ernmeiit is not free¬ 
dom, but administration.” The middle class suftered especially 
fjom the ch.ingc in the mnnagemenl of tlie state-domains. The 
usufruct of them was granted to individual nobles, and. as the 
reveuuu from them no longer flowed into the ti'casury, taxation 
increased. A stoppage was at the snmo time pnt to the vent 
hitherto existing tor the poor agriculturists, and the lack of which 
proved the ruin of Etruria,—such a vent, says I’rofessor Momm¬ 
sen, as would he alfordcd in the present (fay by a magniticent 
system of emigration. We need not mention the debt and misery 
tliiit ensued, and the institution of the trihiinnle of the people to 
act the part of what Las been termed in our own country “ Jtlis 
Majesty’s opposition.” Professor Mommsen does not look on the 
office with any favour, but regards it ps a clumsy kind of device. 
“ It has been said of the tribuuate," he remarks, “ that it pre- 
ser\ed Home from a tyranny. Were it true, it would signify 
httlc. 'J’he change of the form of the state is in itself no harm 
to a people, and to the Roman it was rather a misfortune that tho 
monarehy was introduced too late, after the exhaustion of the 
physical and mental powers of the nation. Tt is not, however, 
correct.” The feet is—^lio goes on to say—that tyrants were as 
much unknown to the Italican states as they regularly arose in 
the Helleiiio, and this because tyranny is always the consequence 
of Kuivcrsal suffrage, and the Italicans excluded tlfe unlanded 
citizens from the assemblies longeiwthon the Greeks did. When 
Rome deviated from this, the monarcliy did not feil to come, 
even, indeed, united with tho tribunicial officer. Any good that 
may have come from ite giving a legal lino of action to the 
opposition he l^ousidei's to have been outweijghed by the poli- 
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nt it caused. After the equftKzatiofi'* of 
einergeil from the clmos as the govern- 
11 ^ hody.-. To <jviQto froip Professor Mopamseo’s wArm encd-* 

xuiiim, it was “ the first political, body of all times—* aii 
assembly of kings/ which knew how to combine despotic 
energy with republican devotion; it was owing to it that-' the 
Homan people ^Ibuld for n-longer period than any other catry 
out the grandest of all human works, a wise and happy self- 


' ' ^ > * jr * » 

•Ufifkl disorganization tl 
the .classes, the senate 


v' 


government.” 

Four chapters follow on the external history. The fall of the 
Etruscan power, with the episode of the Kelts,—^tlie subjugation 
of the Latins and Campanians,—the conflict with the Italians,— 
and, lastly, tliat_with King -Pyrrhus, are successively subjects of 
the pencil. . ' 

When the Tarquins were expelled from Home, the Tuscans, 
says Professor', Mommsen, were at the zenith of their power. 
AUied with Carthage, they were masters of the seas, and it was a 
great object to them to get possession of Jjitium, which separated 
Etraria from the vassal Volscan towns and from the Campanian 


possessions. And now Home, the potent bulwark of the coveted 
territory, was in a state of prostration and confusion. The grand 
attack under Porsena was snccessful, and “ it seemed as if the 


union of Italy under Tuscan supremacy could uot be far distant." 
The common danger, however, united the Greeks and the Italians, 


and the men of Cum® did timely and effectual seiwico before 
beleaguered Aricia. ‘“J3ut the Hellenic nation had soon to go 
through a more critical struggle against the barbarians of the 
West, as well as of the East. It was about the time of the 


Persian wars. The position of the Tynans towards the Great 
King brouglit Carthage also within the orbit of Persian politics, 
and with the Cartliaginian^ the Etruscans. It was one of the 
grandest politick combinations, that simultaneously poured the 
Asiatic hosts upon Greece and the Punic upon Italy, in order to 
exterminate at one blow freedom and civilization from the face of 
the earth.” A twm-victory, wc need uot say, decided the crisis. 
At the same time Home struggled^ finally with success, against 
the V eientines. “We cannot determine," says Professor Alomm - 
sen, “ how far this contest, of Latium with Etruria is connected 
with tliat of the Greeks with the Ptenians and Persians ; But 
whether or not the Romans were in league with the victors of 
Salfimid and Himera, it is certain that, at least, their interests 
coincided, and that the next consequence to the humiliation of 
Carthage was the fall of tjie maritime dominion of their Etruscan 
allies." , Aflkxjlas.had closed the Sicilian straits against them with 
his standing.fleet; *ko Kymseans and Hierp of .Sj^acase defeated 
them in .the grefi^victory celebrated by Pindar. ^ Massalia^ and 
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still wore Syracuse, now circumscribed their piracy, and, in 
storing Eyrgi, Dionysius dealt a blow at their heart. “ Thi^ 
rapid and, fatal change of fortune would,’’ says Professor Momm-. 
sell, “ he iltexpUcabloi i? the Etruscans had not, at the very tirao 
when the fllcilian Glreehs attached them at sea, found themselves 
hard pressed on .all sides by- land.’’ Scarce had the defeat before 
Onm® cut off the Tuscan- settlement in Campania ^rom the mother- 
country, when the SilhdUc 'mountain^rs made *a successful in¬ 
road* w hi cli resulted in the extinction of the Etruscan name in 
that region. Memiwhile, in the North the territory of this people 
was confined to the district known by the name of Etruria. “A 
new nation,” says Pfofessoi^fommsen, “knocked at the gates of 
the Alps—the Kelts.” - 

“ Amid many able and still more brilliant qualities, the Kelt,” 
observes Professor Mommsen, “ lacks the deep, moral, and otates- 
juanlike disposition on which all that is good and great in human 
development is based.” ]'’ond tliough they he of huddling toge¬ 
ther, with the Kelts that attachment to their own soil is wanting, 
which is a property of the Italicans and the Germans. Not only 
was the bond of nationality weak among them—as, indeed, we 
find it universally in the ancient world,—hut the individual com¬ 
munities have no durable government, no earnest citizen-feelmg. 
The only order t« which they submit is military, in which the 
bonds of discipline take off from the individual the toil of sub¬ 
duing himself. Together with such remarks and others. Professor 
Mommsen quotes 'Thierry’s character (ff the Taco—not assenting 
to his giving it the palm for personal bravery,—and old Cato's 
pithy one—“ ’The Kelts are good at two things—fighting and 
exprit." * 

Professor Mommsen would not, with Professor Creasy, number 
the, battle of the Allia among important events, hut thinks that 
the temporary disaster “ probably served essentially to take its 
edge from the opposition between Home and Eirum, and, still 
more, to unite niore firmly the old bonds of unity between her 
and Latiura. Her conflict with the Gauls'is not, as that with 


Etruria or that with Samniuin, a collision of tvvo political powers; 
it may he compared to the catastrophes of nature, after which the 
organism, if not destroyed, sots itself straight again immediately,” 
’i’iie most important result of these forays was, he says, “ that 
the llomaus, appeared to themselves and . to foreigners, on a 
latger and larger-stage,, as the bulwark of the civilized nations 
against the assault of the dreaded barharia|is—a notion which 
their later position in the world required more than one tliiuks.” 

The flood of'’Keltic hordes'left here and there an insulated 


Tuscan settlement, occupying much the same position ns Rphesns 

and ililctus did under Persian sovereignty. Under the name of 
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'Bseiiy they dwelt hi the Qraahimdten and Tyrol, «9 the Umbrians 
did in the valleys of the Apennines, and as the Cannanites in 
^Kdr monntais>rietroats, while the Hebrew invaders were masters 
of the plmna. 

Professor Mommsen gives a clear and lively account of the 
TBtdeviatifig morob of Roman domimon, and how she levealod 

her grand and energetic btate'Craft, xtot so much on tho battle¬ 
field os hy tho way in wliiob she becured her conquests by an iron 
net of fortress-colonies.” In a note he observes, that “ perhaps 
no section of the Boman annals is worse disfigured than the 
narrative of the first Snmmtic-Latin war, as it stands or stood m 
Li\y, Dionysius, and Appitm and Hiat “ it teems with impos- 
whilities,” which he enumerates, while “ the repetitions aro, per¬ 
haps, still more suspicious." The whole narrative appears to him 
to “betray another period and asiother band than the other trust¬ 
worthy reports of the annals." 

“ The story is fiiU of detidled descriptions of battles, of intoiwoven 
anecdotes, such as that of the praetor of Setia breaking his neck ou the 
steps of the sunato-house, because he was hold enough to ask for the 
consulate, and the many little tales spun from the epithet of Titus 
Manlius; of detailed and partially doubtful archseological digressions, to 
which, for instance, belong tho history of the l^on, the forms of devo- 
iioTf, and the Laurentine mliaucc. Under such circumstances it appear*; 
of great weight that Diodoius, who follows other and often older ac¬ 
counts, knows absolutely nothing of all these events hut the la,<d: battle 
near TrifaninQ; which, indeed, tits in badly with the rest of the tale, 
that, aecoriKng to ppctic justice, ought to close with the death of 
Decius.” 

Professor Mommsen does not think the Roman senate to blame 
for its eoudurt in the affair of tho Caudine forks. It appears to 
him to make v6ry little difl'crence whether the letter of Kotnan 
law empowered the general in command to conclude peace u ithfiut 
Die authority of the citizens,—any but a purely military compact, 
by the spint and prfictice of the constitution, appertaining to the 
civil authorities. 

“ No great i>eople gives up what it possesses except under the 
pressure of necessity; all compacts of surrender aro recognitions of 
such a pressure, not moral obligatioivk. If every nation justly stakes 
its honour upon rendmg by force of arms a disgraceful compact, bow can 
honour command it to adhere patiently to a compact to which an un¬ 
successful general had been forced, when the disgrace bums and Die 
strength stands there unbroken f” 

Thuee remarks s^am to ue sensible and Just. 

Twine did tho Boman state do battle with individual genius. 
By the side of Dr. Arnold’s fine aosoription of Dio struggle with 
Hannibal may ba placed Professor Mommsen’s chapter, entitled 

King Pyrrhust agtiinst Rome.” 
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When Borne was nusire«» of the world, 4te Greeks were wont 
to taunt her with owing her position to the fever which roiaovqd 
Akxander of Mucedoa. They would not unwillingly indulge the 
thought Of wlmt might have been, hud the great captain turned 
westward, as ib said to have been his intention, and contested the 
sea with the Garihaginians by his fleet, the laud with the Eomans 
by bis phalanxes. It was worthy of the Hellene to protect the 
^ikfdiotes against CarUrnge, tlie Tnrcpiinos against Borne, and to 
put an cud to tlie piracy ou both seas. ^All such designs, how¬ 
ever, were hmied with him, who alone was destined “ to hold 
united in his hand ihc whole inlelleolual strength of the Hellene 
and the whole material abundance of the East," and the mutual 
emhioilmeut of the shitcs into which his empire broke up pre¬ 
vented any hut commercial relations between the t^vo politioal 
systems. Wo have no exceptional case in Tarentnm’s obtaining 
mercenaries from Greece, the common reoruitang-place of that 
time, or her captains from Sparta; for tins was a mere matter 
of business, and Sparta was no more embroiled thereby with the 
ftalieans than were the Oeraan states with the American Union, 
when, in the War of Tndependenco, they sold their subjects to 
the English Government. Ho, too, Pyrrhus was nothing but a 
soldier of fortune and a mibtai 7 adventurer, though ho might 
have liu‘d and died ns “ King” of n small mountain-people, with 
mi ancestral tree going back to JSacus and Achilles. *• He has 
been, indeed, compared to Alexander of Maccdon ;»and certainly 
the foundation of a West-Hellenic empire, the nucleus of wliich 
would have been formed by Epirus, Afagna* Graiuia, and Hicily, 
and wliich would have dominated over bo^ the Italicau seas nud 
have forced Borne us well as Carthage into the list of the barba- 
ritui border-peoples of the Hellenistic puliticnl system, of the 
Kelts, and Indians,—tliis thought is certomly as great and bold 
as that which led the Macedonian king over the Hellcbpont.” 
But the two expeditions are uot distinguished only by their 
difl'erent issues. What was the King of Epirus in comparison 
with Alexander, along with his Alacedonian anny and excellent 
stall ? 

* 

“ It is (says Professor Mommsen) like placing Bavaria by the side 
of Prussia. Pyrrhus could only get a respectable army by means of 
mcicenaries and alliances resting on accidental political combinations. 
Further, it was more feasible to transfev the scat of the Macedonian 
monarchy to Babylon than to found a dynasty of soldiess in Q'arcn- 
tum or Syracuse. In the East a hational reactance was not to bo 
expected} the change of despots was*to the Mass of the population 
indilkTCut, or even desirable. In the West, the Homans, tho Ham* 
nites,' and the Curthaginiaod might be conquered; bat no eonquetqr 
could transform the Xtalicans into Egyptian tellalis, or make of fiomaii 
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,p6 a$anis vassals of Hite Hellenic barons. Accordingly the earner of 
^ tbe Macedotiian is the fulfilment of a great historical task, and the 
foundation of a new system of states and a new epoch of civilization, 
of the Epirote, an historical episode. Alexander’s*work out¬ 
lived him, though its creator died prematurely; l^rr^s saw with his 
own eyes the foundering of all his plans before death called him away. 
'3^th were bold and great natui'cs, but JPynbus only the first general 
of his time> Alexander eminently the genius among its statesmen. 
It is the insight into the jSossible ttnd the impossible that distin¬ 
guishes the hero from 4he adv^turer, Pyrrhus must be numbered 
among the lattei*, and he may as little be placed by the "side of his 
greater kinsman as perhaps the Connetable de Bo\u*bon beside Louis 
the Eleventh, And yet a wondrous charm is attached to the name 
of the Epii'ote; a familiar sympatliy, wdiicb, it is true, attaches partly 
to liis knightly and amiable personal character, but still more to the 
circunuftazice that he was the fliit G-rcel^ who faced the Komans in 
battle. With him begin those I’elations between Rome and Hellas, 
on which rests the whole later development of ancient civilization 
and an important part of the modem. The struggle between phalanxes 
and cohorts, l>ctween the mercenary array and the militia, between 
the military kingdom and the senatorial Government, between indi¬ 
vidual talent and national power—this contest between Rome and 
Hellenism was first fought out in the battles between Pyrrhus atid 
the Roman generals; and, though the defeated party appealed often 
after to a new decision of anns, yet every later day of battle did but 
confirm the sentence. But if the Greeks were subdued here, their 
preponderance.^ ho less decided in every other contest but the political, 
and even these stmggles allow one to conjecture that the victory of 
Rome over the Heliffnes would bo a different one to that over the 
Gauls and the Punians, and that the charm first begins to work 
when the lance is broken and the helmet and shield laid aside.” 


Professor Mommsen gives an enthusiastic sketch of the early- 
life of that Bayard, sans petir et sans rcproche,” whbm his loyal 
Albanians adored as the Eagle” of their mountains, unci than 
whom “none was more wnrtliy to wear the kingly diadem of 
Philip and Alexander.” The man who had worn Alexander's 
crown, the brother-in-law of T)einetrius, the son-in-law of llio 
t 4 agide and of Agathocles of Syracuse, the highly cultivated stra¬ 
tegist, could not possibly end his‘life in looking, through tlie 
accounts of the royal cattlo-steward, and in yearly taking from 
bis good Fmeirotes their gifts of oxen and sheep, m exchanging 
oaths of ftcfelity, and spending the nights in carousing with them. 
-The design of his fathers cousin, Alexander of Epeinis; forty 
years b^k, ahd more recently of his father-in-law, Agathocles, 
now seomed practicable,‘-and he resolved to renounce Matig* 

daniai|an()[ found for himself and for the Hellenic nation a nm, 
ih the Wi^. . There is a graphic and spirited account of 
B^Kdventnres of the chivalrous Epeirote. His failure i^ atUi* 
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bjited mainly to Ilia impplitio conduct in Sicily. " He governed 
Sicily aa he had sepn Etolemrous rule in Egypt; he did not re¬ 
spect th^ constitalion.of the community; he placed his.copE- 
dants, as officials),over the cities; ho gave them for judged his 
courtiera instead.of the natives, the choice and the len^h of tlieir 
tenure of office depending entirely on his own pleasure; passed 
arbitrary sentenci^ of'Confiscation, banishmCnt, and death, even, 
on those who had most actively proifloted his'coming over to the 
island; placed gavrisdns in the wwns, and ruled Sicily, not as 
chief of the national union, but as king." He may have “ thought 
himself a good and wise inleir according,, to the ideas of the 
Hellenes of the East;” but the Greeks pould not endure such a 
military government, nor would it 4o to transplant to Syracuse 
the. system of the successors to the empire of Alexander the 
Great. 




The second book closes with a chapter on “ Internal Affairs," 
pointing out the most important changes which at this epocli 
took place in Italican national life, and answering to the last five 
chapters of tho first hook. If Rome is more prominent than for¬ 
merly, it is not only, says Professor Mommsen, through the de¬ 
fectiveness of what has come down to us about those times, but 
rather it is an essential consequence of her political position that 
the Latin nationality begins to throw the rest into tho shade. 
The almost entij’e lack of lingual monuments of old ditdccts 
of IhS country, and the occurrence of very ancient Roman inscrip¬ 
tions in these parts, attest the incipient RomAnizalion of Southern 
Etmria, of the Sabine and Volscian districts, and even of Cam¬ 
pania, at this epoch. While the Latin language and manners 
were thus undermining those of the other Italican nationalities, 
and Rome was steadily advancing her boundaries in the malerial 
world, Greece was no less extending her influence,in the intellec¬ 
tual ;. not by colonization, hut through the silent effect of civili¬ 
zation. With the beginning of the fifth century its niai’ch became 
more rapid. In Apulia it seems to havo gone hand-in-hand with 
the inland traffic of Tarentum. Noble Romans bear Greek nam^y 
and Greek manners and customs appear, as instanced in Lucius 
Scipio’s epitaph, and in the bronze shields, bearing portraits and. 
eulogies of his ancestors, suspended in the new temple of Bellona 
by that great innovator, Appius Claudius. Professor Mommsen 
thitiks that later antiquarians started the*^holaon t^t the children, 
of the Roman nobles, were educated, in Etruria. He cannot see 


what they could have learnt , th'er^ The most zealous modem 
adh^irer of the Etruscans eannot, he says, maintain that Ijhe 
i^scan language was. to the- Rnhuin wliat the French is to ,%e- 
modera EjUropean, and it vvas a disgrace, we know, to a Rqman 
^ Understand'anything of the haruspicial art. 
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O:';^ great change in Koman law diiring this’.period vra 3 > that 
i^ qeoanie a written law\ There were some few new enactments, 
'^;py^'whjcli useful institutions were founded or social evils removed. 
Such were the sumptuary laws, and the recognition of the free 
right of association, and of the self-government of the unions , 
thus sprang up. Of old, a man could only dispose of his 
!• property in his lifetime, and to have his wis!^s with regard to ' 
the future carried out, requii%d the consent of tlie State: now, the 
twelve tables gave immediate -^lidity to- private-wills. This, we 
would remai'k, en passant, was an important step towards breaking 
up the power of the-.konses. The change in administration of 
justice was very considerable. Proceedings were divided into the 
e3tal)lishment of the legal question before the magistrate, and the 
decisiop of the case by a private individual named by him. The 
civil law of Rome hits, says Professor Mommsen, to thank this 
separation for its logical and practical exactness and precision. 

The early coinage of Italy is noticed here. It was in this 
epoch that the Italicnns advanced beyond barter. During the 
first three centuries of Rome, the only coinage in Italy was that 
of the Greek colonies, with the exception of the Attic didrachmas, 
coined by Populonin, and perhaps a few neighbouring Tuscan 
cities, from the silver of tlieir mines. Copper, by weight, was 
the currency of the liatins, and probably also of the Sabelluns, 
as the ware in^general use. When they discarded this system for 
that of coinage, they kept very close to the Greek patterfl, but 
used copper still instead of silver, and retained the copper pound 
ns their standard. The change appears to have proceeded from 
Rome and from the Roman Decemvirs, who borrowed from Attica 
her coinage as well ns her Solonian legislation. There were 
numerous local differences, hut nevertheless we can form three 
groups, viz., (1) the coins of the Etruscan and Umbrian towns 
north of the Ciminian Forest; (2) those of Rome and I^atiuin; 


(3) those of the eastern const. We arc not surprised at the moun¬ 
taineers of Samnium Having no coinage whatever—an index of 
the small development of traffic among them. W’hen Italy was 
united under Rome, all other mints .but tho Roman were limited 
to the coinage of tlie smaller coins, while the Roman issued a 
common Italican curi’ency, the silver pieces of which corresponded 
.with the Attic drachma, though a trifle lighter. 

;;":;Witli tho expulsion of the kings, art droopc*d, Professor.. 
HWiitsen observes, that the most considerable work of archi- 


fectiife of the period between ^hat event and the Samhite wars-r- 
tbe,! Temple of Ceres at^ the Circus—originated from SpuriujS' 
C^sius, who, in more than one respect, leant towards the tradi- 
tiqns; of the times of the kings. It was not till the brilliant 
fioanci^ kt^te of Rome, as mistress of Italy, thivt the grand puhljis . • 
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worics' wefe effected, in 
Claudius stands out j 
was decorated with tl ^ 
artists from Campania and perhaps still more distant regions. 

Professor Mommsen considers our data insufficient to enable 

* * \ 

us to state the advance of language in this interval. The strongly 
.modernized fragments of the twelvp tables, and the few other 
remains of the fifth century, differ far more from the Arval song 
than from relics of a lotcr period. Professor Mommsen thinks 
that the story 6f the Roman savans, of the beginning of the 
seventh century, being scarcely able to understand tho records of 
the thii-d, may be an exaggeration. His opinion is that con¬ 
temporary history began with the abolition of the life-tenure of 
the ofliciuls, and that when they changed annually, a yoar-book 
(liber annalis) was started, which was at first a list of magistrates, 
hut by degrees included other notices also, and the direction of 
which naturally devolved on those learned iii mensuration in 
vrriting, tliat is, the pontifices. Tho fasti that liavc come down 
to us labour doubtless under defects and interpolations, but are 
correct, in the main, from the beginning of this period ; and the 
same may bo the case now and then with' a notice. However, 
there are many indications of a regular notation of the events of 
the year having been commenced much later, or, if earlier, having 
been destroyed in tho Gallic conflagration. Thus we know that 
tho earliest eclipse of the sun that Ave find duly observmd and 
recorded in tho city-chronicle .is that of the year 350, shortly 
before the Gallic conflagration; that prodigies, for which expia¬ 
tion is made, are only found recorded since the time of Pyrrhus; 
and that the numbers of tho census only begin to sound worthy 
of credit since the beginning of the fifth century. It is A^ery 
probable that, about a generation after the Gallic conflagration, 
an attempt wiis made to restore the history of the times of tho 
kings, which lacked its beginning, and to improve Avith a bold blind 
the scanty notices from the first times of the republic. Most 
likely a part of the materials Avas supplied by family traditions 
of the noble homes, and by putting into liistorieal form the 
beginnings of old national institutions. Such, for example, 
the histories of the Fabians often appear, and the beautiful tale 
of Horatians and Curiatians, which js intended to illusstrate 
the origin of tho system of provocation. We recognise sacristan- 
liko tales in the little story of, the holy fig-tree, and others which 
are attached to certain places and celics. The origin'of the city 
it is attempted to base dpW the Trojajj cycle, and that of tho 
. oohstitation upon the ahoient lore of the Pythagoreans. In' the 
/former case* the legend of .®neas was substituted for that'"of 
Odysseus, which 'vas localized fat earlier on the Latin coast j'in 
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connexion Avith which the nariieof Appius 
lost- prominently, and tlie Imperial City 
e spoils of war, and the productions of 
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Uje latter, the real’nation^ forms of King Numa and the wise 
Egeria were dimmed by their being mixed up with a foreigner 
wlus .dabbled in polities and philosophy. This Helleuizing 
tendency of the conventional ancient histoi7 of Ectoe makes it 
piobable tliat it did not arise before the second half of the fourth 

c^tnry; it is not, however, younger, for even Timjeus (402—IQrt) 
was acquainted with the liOn?an tradition of the vdorrot in Latium 
almost in the same form os we know it, and the Hi's! mentioned 
diplomatic contact between Borne and the Grecian East is the^ 
intercosbion of the senate for the kindred Ilians (472). The 
little value of the details given us in the annals of the fifth 
century is shown by comparing with them Lucius Scipio’a 
epitaph, discovered about eighty years a^o. 

Professor Schneider, of the same uruversity, in his “ Admo- 
nitio' upon the work, discovers a few inconsistencies and ambi¬ 
guities. We ourselves have pointed out one case of inconsistency, 
and we must add that the word “ Italican" is frequently used 
loosely, though expressly rebtrieted in the introductory chapter. 
But buch trivial hlemibhes will doubtless disappear in the second 
edition. The plan of the series did not allow room for references 
to authoiiiies, but one misses them. Professor Schneider observes 
that “ in the case of a hook which tells ns so many things that 
are confirmed by no testimony, and tacitly suppresses as fabulous 
still more, which are affirmed by many, that shows remarkable 
ability in discerning ^nd discoveiing the truth, a strong love of 
the truth when discovered, and a hatred of wlmt is false, wludi 
scarce refrains from uiuTn objurgation, all lovors of truth must 
be stimulated to in\ebtigating and examining tlie sources for 
themselves.” "We should welcome a larger edition of Professor 
Hommsons work, with the authorities given at the bottom of 
the page. It is dl that is needed to make the book a btaudard 

Since this article was written, a second edition of Professor 
Mommsen’s History has appeared, enriched with on abundance of 
new matter. In his preface to it, the author speaks in such a 
modest and apologetic strain of his work as his countrymen’s re¬ 
ception of it might Lave well justified him in refraining from. 
Me draws attention especially to tlio new matter on the first five 
centuries of Jtome,—or rather comprising this together with many 
ages anterior, for the sands of Time are most industriously 
searched bi^ to primeeval darkness in quest of any relic that 
may tbrowf^ht upon the future era|»ire*cily. What is added we 
have foundioharacterized hy all the acumen and profound thought 
that ware stomped on the first edition. In that we had a history 
of Borne that said nothing of Bomulus! What would our grand- 
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fathers^ ^»ay bur fath^s, have said to this? So in the second 
edition, lamenting that ** history 'still hofrowaher representatihu 
of antiqujty rather from the mostly sterile rock of tradition than 
from the rich mine, of languages,” Professor Mommsen sinksTiia 
shaft into the latter^ and, by a union of laborious research with 
keen and rigid criticism, works iip still nao're his vivid pictures,^ 
“ the good days of old.” We find the state of Latium ante 
ditam condendam ve urhem attempted at greater length, the 
ancient city more fully inaapped'out, and the respective influences 
of tho native and the Hellene upon Roman civilization more 
carefully distinguished. The additions to the chapters on “Reli¬ 
gion" and “Art" will probably be those most eagerly devoured 
by the general reader. A note to tho latten gives an interesting 
account of the ruins of the Servian wall recently discovered. We 
welcome, as minor improvements, the insertion of marginal sum¬ 
maries, and of Kiepert’s map to illustrate the military consolida¬ 
tion of Italy; while the years before Christ are placed in the 
margin to correspond with those of the city, given, according to 
tho Varronio computation, in the text. 

An English translation of this work would fill a gap in our 
literature. It would give tho school-J)oy and the older student 
of antiquity a history of Rome up to the mark of present German 
scholarsliip, and at the same time, too, serve as a sample of his¬ 
torical inquiry for all ages and all lands. 


Art. X.—The Progress op English Jurisprudence. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, in four volumes. By 
Sir William Blackstone, Kiit., one of tho- Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas., - A New Edition, adapted to the 
present state of law. By Robert Malcolm Ken’, LL.D,, 
Barrister-at-Law, Loudon. 1867. 

F ew subjects can be conceived more interesting to the philo¬ 
sophical inquirer than the progress and various changes of 
law in a . powerful and enlightened nation. From the moment 
that reason begins, however feebly, to assert its supremacy,-— 
that some homage, however precnijous and desultory, is paid to, 
right,—-that amid the discosdaut clamours of violence and fraud 
the-, wWsper of truth andv^quity can be heard,—history assumes 
another characteri ceasing to. be a mere record of crime artd,’ 
bloodshed^ it becomes^ os it ha? been eloquently colled, the light 
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of ages and the teacher of civil wisdom. The grandest*fuuctipn 
,wli:ifch has been assigned to man by the great Anthor ofdiis 
bdijlg, the function which of all others most surely ratifies his 
nbbllst instincts, is the administration of justice; and abundant 
AS are the traces Cf his infirmity which even such an inf[inry 
,;'^1^8t bring to light, bow important and dignified is the pursuit, 
V'WKieh shows us how the principles of right and justice, at first as 
it were in abeyance, then encumbered with pernicious forms, and 
: involved in a liibyrinth of chicane, gradually extricate themselves 
from the imjrurilies hy which they are encumbered, and win for 
themselves an ascendancy which everything that adds to human 
,prosj)erity must strengthen, and which nothing but the return of 
barbarity cim overthrow ? 

The Commentaries” of Sir William Blaohstone, which ^Ir. 
KeiT has once more presented to the public in the oxcelleht edi¬ 
tion which is now before ns, must he still perused with diligence 
hy him who desires to acquire an accurate knowledge of English 
history' and of English law. In point of style they rank among 
the niost classical writings in our language. The knowledge of 
general history which they exhibit is far more comprehensive 
than it was usual for the English lawyer even of that day, when 
his profession was not so grovelling a trade as it is too often ut 
present, to possess: the views of the author, though not altogether 
untinctured hy association, were, for the age in which he wrote, 
liberal and manly, whatever may be said hy the half-taught 
scholars of Benthamy who find it easier to imitate the dogmatia^i 
and phraseology' of their master than liis patience or bis aeutene^. 
Blaekstone, moreover, possessed an artist’s power in grouping and 
aiTanging his details, and making them subordinate to the main 
figures on his canvas. The account given in his second volume 
of the straggle between the legislature and the clergy—between 
the perpetually renewed prohibitions of the one and the per¬ 
petually renewed evasions of the other—is, notwithstanding the 
repulsive nature of the subject, a model of elegant and perspicuous 
narrative j and although the topic is now matter rather of auti- 
research than of practical utility, will abundantly repay 
thh’attention of the reader. Abstaining with judicious reverence 
: ftom all unnecessai 7 interference with the text of a great writer, 
Mr. Kenr has nevertheless concissely pointed out the changes 
' yirhicli have taken place in the law, and has annexed to the whole 
a‘Mifiinbus summary of the rapid progress which, duiing the 
|«6t ten,^ers, has been mad^ iu simplifying and amending our 
jutisprt^hce.. • ' ' 

Ind^, when Blaekstone wrote, the law was in d sta^ which 
well ine^ire not only so cultivated a mind as his, but the 
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mind of any toWably-edutiated gentleman with antipathy and 
disgust. Since the days when Sir Henry,Spellman tells us that 
at first hp gave up the task^pf mastering, it in despair, it had 
become still more intricate, voluminous, and incoherent, ■ Nor 
had there been any serious attempt to render it more accessible. 
Sir Matthew Hale's,"History of the Law” is a work quite below 
his reputation. The language iu which the law; was written waa 
coarse without being plain; the ternfs it used on the most solemn 
occasions, as many an unhappy victim whose fate is recorded in 
the State Trials* complained, were barbarous and unintelligible. 
The reasons it alleged were, as Mr. Burke termed them, the “ refuso 
of the schools," never bottomed on original justice or sound ana¬ 
logies, but perverse, whimsical, and arbitrary. 

To work sucb rude materials into a lasting structure—to give 
a tolerably accurate account of every part of such a system, from 
the law by which the personal liberty of every Euglishmau is 
secured, to the details of special pleading, in language impai-ting 
a certain grace and dignity to the strange and irrational devices 
of the Norman lawyer—and to make the Word wj’itteu for such a 
purpose a text-book of our language, was, whatever may he said 
by those who made the barbarity of their style the measure of 
their claims to adrniratiou, a task which it required no trilling 
labour, and no common abilities to aocomplish. 

In studying the history of law in any country, we escape from 
those peculiarities of individual character, from that crowd of 
insignificant causes which exercise so vast .an influence over the 
destinies of mankind. What iu such a pui’suit we are called upon 
to consider is, not the character of Ca'stu^ or of Henry VTII., of 
Louis XIV. or Napoleon, the power of a particular favourite or 
the bent of a particular sovereign, but the different tendencies of 
many causes, of which tho legislation into wliich we are inquiring 
is the joint result—the state of things which makes a particular 
change possible, or it may he inevitable, at a particular moment. 
These causes will be, hupiau conduct combined with the general 
circumstances in wliich the inhabitants of a country happen to be 
placed, and whicli constitute their social and political condition, 
tiuch causes are very different from the pitiful intrigues or trifling 
accidents which sometimes decide the event of a battle or the fate 
of an administration; tliey do not depend on the position of a 
ditch, or the quarrel of a lady-in-waiting^ or tho intonation of an 
orator; of them it may he said, in the phrase of Demosthenes, 

* See comedy of "Ignoramus.” Igiioramus says to liis clerk: "Si non 
potes soribere verura Latiuum ut ego scribo^abbrevia verba per dimidium—■ 
scribe cum dasbu. Sic nec facias errorem in lege ncc errorem in Latino.” And 
see Charnock’s Case fli the State. Trials. 
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thfit tlioy must take place whether this word or that word is em¬ 
ployed, and whether the arm of the counsellor is swayed in this or 

in, that direction— ' . ^ 

• . “ Whose course will on 

Tl»c way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 

Of more strong link asunder than can ever 

Appear in yonr impediment.” 

The same cause which led'in Rome to the existence of imists— 
• that is to say, in Lord Bacon’s language, to a man’s "relying” 
upon (mother person’s conscience rather than Lis own possession 
—led to the existence of trusts in England. The same cause— 
that is, the perverse harshness and vexations technicality of the 
law, grown up in a nide ago among a scmi-bavharons people— 
wliicli established tho Court of Chancery in England, led to the 
niithority of the Roman Praetor; and, to take n still broader 
instance, a similitude of condition among the barbarous nations 
on the downfall of the Roman Empire led to the establisJimcut 
oi‘ the feudal system in every kingdom which they founded. The 
grand distinctive lineaments of that.system were the same evov)- 
uherc, for everywhere it was the same encircling chain of bondag(3 
imposed on the liltlo by the great, and on the feeble by the strong. 
Huch was tho state of the continent when, after the Norman 
Conquest, England first came to be interested in its affairs. Jiy that 
event the views and institutions of oiir couutrjmen became ex¬ 
tended beyond the precincts by which they bad till then been 
circumscribed; the Ixjj’ricrs between us and tho rest of Europe 
were for a time thrown down; now courts of justice, new ofiiceiy 
were appointed, new names and a new tenure of land were intro¬ 
duced. But the system which then grew up was peculiar to this 
island ; a system whielj, though softened by religion, enlarged by 
commerce, exalted by freedom, and improved by the efforts of 
some enlightened minds, lias never )ct attained tho dignity of a 
science, hut, wliile every other study has advanced by rapid 
stops, has remained in comparative rndeness -and imperfection, 
hir. Ken’’& labours naturally suggest some examiuation of the 
causes which liavo led to this result, and of the efforts that have 
been made to exchange such a state of things for one less discre¬ 
ditable to us as a nation. The vast dift’orence between the public 
or constitutional, and tho private or municipal law of England, 
can hardly fail to force itself upon the notice of tho most super¬ 
ficial student of our institutions. The wisdom and excellence of 
tho one presents a striking contrast to tho confusion and per¬ 
plexity of the other. In the fifle&nth c(jntury tho bold outline and 
noble rudiments of onr coih.titution extorted the applause of the 
most acute and sagaoioiis observer of his time; Philip de Oomines 
remai'ks that in England the King can do nothing yithout the 
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assent of liis Parliftmentj “ qui eet etiose jviste et sainte;” and on 
several other occasions he testifies his atlmiration of our govefn- 
lueut. Yet at the present moment the jurists of the continent* 
speak with contemptuous surprise of the chicane and disregard 
of principle by wbi^ our private law is disfigured; and our 
American brethren, sprung from our blood, and trained in our 
habits, have in great measure, as the adthirahle works of Living¬ 
stone and the Code^. of New York flemonstrate, abandoned the 
traditions and. forms derived from us for simpler, mope concise, 
and more methodical proceedings. 

This state of things, must in great measure be ascribed to the 
dread that our forefathers entertained of the Roman law, which 
was considered by them, most erroneously, not as intended to 
adjust the relations of private life, but as the instrument of 
de.spotic power and of ccelesiastical us\trpation. Thus, in England, 
that system of municipal law which, Jiiutilatod as it is by the 
ignorance and presumption of Tribonian, all jurists have agreed 
to celebrate as the most consummate model of jurisprudence that 
tlio world has known, formed no part of a lawyer’s study, and 
only forced its way into our institutions through the medium 
of, tire casuists, by whom it was disfigured and corrupted. 
JioiTowing from the Roman law much that was excellent, the 
Canonists, for obvious purposes, grafted upon it a technical and 
complicated procedure which our feudaHawyers took at second¬ 
hand, from them, and whicli, aggravated by subtleties the most 
nrisobievous, and pedantry the most childish, was, under the name 
of special pleading, till within a very short time, the curse and 
scandal of Englisli courts of commou law. The Canonists, 
however, soon became jealous of the manifest superiority and 
increasing influence of the Roman jurisprudence, which rapidly 
became the great fountain of European civilization. Byreducing 
their laws into a system they had done much for mankind, and 
tlicir digests form an epoch in the intellectual history of the 
species. But the benefit of the species was with them a subor- 
djiiate and collateral object, only pursued in so flu,' ns it was con¬ 
sistent with the authority of Rapal See-t They W'ere unwilling 
that the false should be seen by the side of the real Elorimel. 


« 

♦.“Anffletcrre, ce p^s de l^istcs/*sajrs oiK^.a Frenchman; “England, 
lliat has juways been below other countries in jm'ispradcuco,” says another, a 
Gorman. * , 

+ Decret,.Gi^. IX., lib. i, tit. 33, cap. 6, § 4. ‘‘Ad firmamentum igitur 
croli, hoc est.univcrsi^ ccolcsipc, fe^it De^ duo magna lumiuaria, id cst duas 
uiagnas iustituit dignitates, jjuaj suut pontificalis fcuctaritas ct regalis polestas, 
Sed iUa qure pmest diebus, i d. s^iHtpalibus, major cst, quas yCro noctibus, i. e. 
caruaUhus minor; tit quanta cst, tutbr solcm ot lunOia^ tauta inter pontihcca et 
reges. differentia j^osoatur/* 
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Tm>ecretai Super specula’’^proiiibifceti tbe study of .t% Bdffiau 
law, and it was not until the year 1679 that the study of that 
science was restored in the University of Paris. ’ At a tjdie when 
,Jie Study of the law was almost confined to ecclesiastics, when, 
in the words pf William of Malmesbury, “nullus clericus nisi 
oausidicus,” when the scholastic theology was at its height, when 
almost any system was preferable to the jurisdiction of rude and 
illiterate barbarians, administering an unwritten and customary 
law, the forms of the Canonists were barriers against mere 
violence and direct oppression.f They were stars glimmering 
through the thick gloom of feudal ignorance. Accordingly they 
were adopted h'y all regular tribunals, for it. will he found on 
examination that all the procedure of modern courts of justice 
may bn traced to the Canonists, and . any one who wishes to 
find tbe origin of those forms to which*, in this mueh-cnduring 
country, substantial justice has been so long and so systematically 
sacrificed, must look for them in the Decretals. In Prance, 
though ihe Koman law prevailed in some districts (pays do 
droit dcrit), and the feudal law in others (pays de contumes), yet 
the effect of the former was everywhere perceptible, and tended 
to remove the anomalies and mitigate the harshness of the latter. 
Dumoulin is the great writer on the customary law of Franco. 
In every page of his admirable work tbe influence of the Roman 
law is visible, and great indeed is the contrast between his writings 
aiid those of my Lord Coke. For in England the lawyer, shut 
out from the school *’of those gi'eat teachers of jurisprudence to 
whom, in tbe language of D'Aguesseau, reason liad unveiled her 
mysteries, and employed in carrying on verbal disputes in an uu- 
Couth dialect, became narrow-minded, and the English law, far 
more his work than that of Lords or Commons, continued bar¬ 
barous. Warhurton remarks that the constant study of the works 
of his predecessors made the Roman lawyer refined amid increas¬ 
ing-barbarity, and that the same cause kept the English lawyer 
rude 'and ignorant, notwithstanding the increase of civilization : 
and any one who compares the fragments of Papinian with Aulns 
Gellius, or the language of the Year-books of the Reports and 
legal treatises with that of Chaucer, Bon Jonson, Dryden, or 
Swift, will ho satisfied of the truth of this remark. It is a humi- 

* D^ret. Greg. IX., lib. v., c. 28. “ Pirmiter interdicimus et distinctius. 
inhibeuiha ne Pansius vfl in ci'viiatibus vel aliis locis vicinis quisquam doccre 
vel audiiip jns civile prassuinat.” 

f The monks iutroduc^ the practice ^of drawing criminals on a hurdle 
instead of at the horse’s A judge in Edward IlL’s time especially oom- 
manded that no Mar nor other should help, the culprit with anytliiug to rest 
on. ■when, he was 'dravtn to the gallows.-. Darid Prince of "VVares was drawn 
through Shrewsbury, and Wallace through Loudon, by the tails of horses. 
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Uatipg'triltll that pp Etiglishi lawyer has written any known work 
on the science of jurisprudence, while, to take France alone, 
Cujacius,.JDonellu8> Diinaoulin, Favre, liamoiguon, D’Aguessoaii, 
Portalia, ore names with which it would he disgraceful for ’ any 
jurist not to be familiar. How many Englishmen, not lawyers, 
have, ever heard of the Pophams and the Gaudys, the Twisdons, 
Eelynges, Groses, mid Leos—fortemque Gyan Ibrternque Cloan- 
thuin? Some indeed, like Scroggs and Jefireys, are known lor 
transcondeut baseness; and Pope has hold up the unlucky Page 
to everlasting infamy by the rhyme into, which he has hitched 
his name. 

Bacon’s reputation was certainly not acquired in the law, in 
•which not only Coke but Fleming was prefeiTcd to him. Ijord 
Clarendon cannot be considered a lawyer. Lord Somers was ' 
perhaps the only instance*, as Swift says, of a great lawyer being 
a great man. There is not in any language a more awful satire 
tliau that in which Swift describes the attainments of lawyers 
and the chicane of English law. At this moment the best work 
on the science of law, written by an English lawyer, is that of 
Bracton, who wrote towards the close of Henry Ill.’s reign, and 
incoiqiorated large portions of the canon and civil law with his 
treatise. The language, the topics, the arguments of our lawyers, 
would bo unintelligible to any one beyond the precincts of the 
southern part of the island—anywhere, to borrow an expression 
of-'a writer in the Elizabethan age, “out of their own alley.” No 
one out of England ever quoted the work cd’ an English lawyer 
or the dictum of an English judge; and while attorneys wield so 
exclusively the patronage of the Bar, as to obtain their admi¬ 
ration is the aim of a more highly educated class, and while an 
attpmey’s office is the school of judges, such a state of things is 
never likely to he altered. 

To return, however, to the history of our institutions. It is 
singular that no Jiccouift of so vast a social change as that which 
obliterated slavery from our laws has been transmitted to us. It 
is evident from Bracton that in liis time the law lent its utmost 
aid to protect the fugitive soff; aud the true cause of the insur¬ 
rection in Ilichard II.’s time was the attempt to bring back cerhiin 
persons into servitude. Sir Tbotnas Sraitlj, who wrote about the 
year 1550, tells us that he never met with any jjersonal or dome-stio 
slaves, and that the number of predial slaves in his time was very 
inconsiderable, whereas in France there were serfs to he found 
down almost to the time of the Involution, and in parts of Ger¬ 
many, we helievd, they are to be met with at this day. Another 
iinportaut change which took place anfong us, and which estab¬ 
lished a specilio difference between the nobility of England find 
the nobiUty of the eontinont, coiisiited in the right to the English 
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pee«^. From n territorial privilege it became a personal dis¬ 
tinction. The titles of duke, marquis, earl, and baron ceased to 
denote n person exercising authority \Niibin a purticalOf diStrictj 

arid'therefore entitled to a seat in the great national council. 
They became merely personal honours,—the reference to land in 
the patents by which those titles wore conferred became merely 
nominal,—the younger children of the person ennobled became 
pommuners; and while the imle in France w’as that every gentle¬ 
man was noble, in Kngland it became a fixed rule that no gentle¬ 
man, unless quBUfied to sit in the Upper House of Parliament, 
was entitled to, rank as a Peer. Therefore, instead of forming 
part of an aggressive oligarchy enjoying invidious privileges, and 
set apai't by indelible distinctions from the other inhabitants of 
the land, the descendants of the Bohnns, the Mowbrays, the De 
Veres, \ho Howards, nay, of Plantagexlet himself, mingled with 
the mass of the community, and gave spirit and energy to tlio 
class from which their ancestors had sprung. Hence no class 
was liable to oppression, and respect for law became part of the 
English character, at a time when Mably tells us that in France 
“ La noblesse s'6tait fait une espece do point d’honnour de ne so 
pas sonmettre aux lois: nun seulement elle m6prisait les juge- 
roons dos trihunaux subalternes ct les arrets du Purlcment, mais 
elle les rendait inntilcs i\ I’egard des persunnes qu’clle voulait 
prot^ger, et scs ch&tcaux leur servaient d’abile.”+ 

In France, moreover, the crushing weight of the taille and 
corvee fell solely ou,meu of ignoble birth, wliilo in England all 
contributed to tlio exigencies of the stale; and if our game-laws 
were severe, and the privileges of noblemen were .sometimes 
exerted in a vexatious and otfensive manner, the abuses of the 
Earl Marshal’s Court ceased during the Luug Parliament, and 
such an humiliating mark of inferiority as that which in France 
prevented evciy man, however opulent, from keeping a dove¬ 
cote,f would not have been endured, eft-n in the days of tho 
Edwards, by tho high-spirited members of a body from which 
the most obscure might rise, and into which the cliildreu of tho 
proudest must descend. When, by tho statute passed after the 
Bcsloratiou,t feudal rights were abolished, and all tenures were 
changed into a free and common socage, the last traces of 
Norman oppression were swept away. Happy would it have 
been for England if our private law had kept pace with our 
political improvement. Jt is true that the spirit of our excellent 
laws was often, and tho letter^of them sometimes, violated; it is 

II I » I " i ... . . , ,1 ,1 . . 

♦ ^'ObservMions^” liv. iii. 155, 

f M, de Ancica l{4gime“II a^y a que les nobles qai puis- 

seai avoir des pigeoas.^^ 

t 12 Ch. U. c. ii. 
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trae that, in the emphatic language of one of our greatest and 
most neglected writers— 

^^*LawB were made to servo the tyrant’s mil: 

When sleeping they could save, and waking kill.” 

It is true that onr state trials present a frightful picture of abject 
baseness and savage cruelty, lint the great characteristic features 
which, in all ages, distinguish, freedoih from servitude, which the 
gentlemen of England had struggled to maintain, survived the 
time-serving judges and lawyers who endeavoured to conceal and 
to obliterate them. 'J’ho habits of chicane and corruption in an 
opulent and powerful body are evils which no institutions can 
prevent, and those evils had been nurtured into formidable 
strength by tlie course of our domestic jurisprudence. For the 
common law was then, as now, to be collected, not from the 
written text of a volume open to all men, but from a vast heap 
of miscellaneous decisions, pronounced at different periods, deal¬ 
ing with small fractious of its doctrine, and limited with the 
most jealous caro to the paiticular oceasions when they were 
disclosed, and the individual case which they had bceu promul- 
gah'd to determine. In other words, the judges were then, as 
they are now. and as, until a code is estahlislied among us, they 
must continue to remain, “ex post facto" legislators; and,more¬ 
over, legislators bound almost invariably to shut out all those 
arguments of public expediency and advantage which govern 
deliberative assemblies fiom tiioir considen^ion, and to look at 
the subject placed before them in a merely technical light. 

The result was exactly what might have been anticipated. 
For instance, judicial legislation gave eveiy statute a retrospec¬ 
tive power, and each act operated from the tirst day of the Session 
when it was passed. So that a man might he heavily fined for 
doing an act perfectly lawful when it was done in May, because 
a statute passed iu Juno was to bo considered as if it had passed 
in February. Ijord Kenyon, who upheld tliis doctrine, said that 
it was undoubted law, and that men bad been capitally punished 
under its operation. This Jaw was enacted by the judges, and 
law it continued to be till at last the legislature interfered and 
rescued the people of England from an injustice which might 
have startled Caligula himself, but which continued to be the law 
under which they lived till the close of the last century. I-ord 
Bacon has admirably well described this usurpation of the judges. 
“ The coses,” he says, “ of modcm,experience are fled from those 
which were adjudged in fotmer times." Sir Matthew Halo indeed, 
says that the common law can be cha*ngcd only by act of par¬ 
liament, but every page of our reports contradicts the assertion. 
Another remarkable instance of the same encroachment wa^ the 
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right claimed by the judges against the common law of withdraw¬ 
ing in cases of libel the question whether the words were libellous 
ot not from the consideration of the jnry—on abuse .corrected 
otily by a positive statute, wliich declared, and as Lord Campbell 
thinks properly, the practice of the judges to be against the com¬ 
mon law. How such an absurdity, to which a host of grim and 
bloody doctrines emanating from the same source might be added, 
can. be reconciled to the tliciJry of our constitution, that the people 
are bound by no laws but those to \vliich they have by their repre¬ 
sentatives given their consent, il as not very easy to comprehend. 
Nor, if we look to the statute law, is the view which it gives of 
our legislation much impa'oved. A continually inci’casing mass 
of edicts shot down iqaon tlie heads of the people, raining dowm 
snares upon the helpless, and providiiag weapons for the strong-— 
such id the character which from the tiine of Lord Bacon to the 
present bom has been impressed upon our institutions. 

It is curious to see how this enormous evil has boon suffered 
to continue in spite of incessant remonstrances and desultory 
efforts from the legislature and the throne. In Queen Elizabeth's 
time (1.'377) IjOid Keeper Bacon drew up a scheme for reducing, 
ordering, and printing the Htatntes of tlao Realm. Tn J.'iOff she 
reoommended to Parliament a general revision of the statnlo law. 
A refom of all the statutes was urged upon the House of Com¬ 
mons by .Tames L; and in the year 1610, when the “Great 
Contract," ns the plan for the abolition of the feudal privileges 
was culled, was in agitation hefwcen the crown and the people, 
a digest of the Penal l^aws was expressly stipulated by the Houso 
of Commons. 

Ill the meantime Bacon, {'. .1. TToliait, Finch, Noy, and several 
others, wore by the King’s command engaged in the task of codi¬ 
fying, i. e. of compiling and reforming the Htntntc Law. “ An 
excellent undertaking,” says Lord Bacon, “ of honour to his 
Majesty’s time, and of good to all times.” lie recoimiiends that, 
ns by the 27 Henry Vlll. c. 15, and .2 and 4. Edward VI. c. 21, 
commissioners were appointed to examiuo and establish the 
Ecclesiastical Tiaws (a task, by the way, which never was accom¬ 
plished), commissionera be named by both Houses for this pur- 
j(Ose also, with power to propound the matter to Parliament. 
The same undertaking was pursued under the Commonweallh. 
In 1650 a committee was named, with Loi'd Keeper 'Wliitelocke 
at its head, for that purpose. Tn 16.52 Sir M. Hale, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and Rushworthj with other persons not in the 
House, wore ordered to report to the committee on the incon¬ 
veniences of the law. In 1653, a committee was appointed to 
consider of a new model or body of the law. After the Restora¬ 
tion, Finch, afterwards Earl of Nottingham and Lord Chancellor, 
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Serjeiint Maynard, Sir Robert Atkyns, and Mr. Prynne, were 
appointed in 10&(i to the same task. In 1796 Mr. Abbott, after¬ 
wards Lord Colchester, was chairman of a committee appointed 
to inspeci’ and consider all temporary laws, but this ended m 
nothing. In 1828 Mr. Brougham, in a justly celebrated speech, 
brought the question of I^aw Reform before the House of Com¬ 
mons. Several commissions were soon after appointed, large 
suma-of money were spent, and the statute and common law of 
England remained nearly ns*they were before. The ludicrous 
attempts made since the present Lord Chancellor has been in 
otlico, which indeed are worthy of the speech in which they were 
announced, discovering as it did the most hopeless ignorance, 
and an utter incapacity to grapple with one of the most serious 
evils that can require the attention of the legislature, were iiilly 
described by us in January last. • 

liord Bacon complained of the number of the statutes. 
Wliitelocko, soon after the Restoration, after remarking that- 
" the volume of our statutes had swelled to a great bigness,” 
urges that “ all of one subject should be brought into one statute, 
that perspicuity and clearness may appear in our vrrittcu laws, 
which at this day few students or sages can find in them." The 
result of all this has been, that in 1851 our public statutes con¬ 
sisted of thirty-eight quarto volumes, amounting to 221 pounds 
avoirdupois weight, and containing 32,903 pages. Such has 
boon the fruit of the practical wisdom of those entrusted with the 
management of onr legislation. Tlic I’reuct Code is contained 
in 800 small and clearly-printed pages. 

The genius of chicane could not desire the language of this 
vast compilation other than it is. Perplexed, incoherent, ambi¬ 
guous, contradictory, tautologous, prolix, and yet inaccurate, it 
combines every defect, and reconciles evils the most opppsite. In 
one act for explaining the windowrtax,* thelthird clause provides 
that all existing and future statutes which mention England 
shall extend to Wales and Berwick-upon-Tweed. The fourth 
clause, after this rather ambitious deviation, returns to the hum¬ 
bler topic of the window-tax. Sometimes, on tho other hand, a 
temporary clause is inserted fti tho body of an act intended to be 
perpetuaLt The duration of an act is sometimes expressed in 
the preamhlej:, sometimes in the ■ first section, sometimes in the 
middle, sometiraes'nowhere.§ Sometimes the continuance of the 
law is to depend on the legislation of other countries ;|1 somp- 

* 20 Geo. II, 0 . 42; Hodgepodge Act f 10 Anno, c. 14; 8 Geo. II. c. 24; 
17 Geo. II. c. 40; 10 Geo. II, o.‘ 32; 4 Geo. IIJ. c, 12. 
t 27 Geo. III. c. 13, § 22. - j: 4 Geo. III. c. 27j 6 Geo. IH, o. 28, § 11. 

i 34 Got*. III. 0 . 9; 34 Geo. III. t. 7936 Geo; III. o. 16 and 80. 
j|- '24 Geo. 1I1..0.14. ■ ■ 
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tijne6 it ia deckted that after it has oeasod to operate the act 
shall remain in force for the punishment of offences against it 
before it expired.* There ia not a volume of OUr statute which 
ddes not ahound with acts entitled “ An Act to rectify a mis¬ 
take,”—" An Act to explain and amend,”—"An Act for remedy¬ 
ing some defects in an Act passed this Session,”—" An Act to 
obviate doubts,” " to extend the provisions,” " to expkiu and 
amend," &c. Ac. Sometimes an enactment is first stated in 
general terms, and then a provisof^ollows limiting its application 
to a particular case. The appetite for absurdity, which is not 
satisfied by the language of our statutes and the decisions in our 
reports, must indeed be a Boulimia. 

The causes which we have endeavoured to point out, the 
chicane which soon reached an alarming height in our common 
law cdurts, and the verbose and perplexed tautology of our im¬ 
perfect statutes—the narrow views whicli governed the common 
law judges, especially in the construction they, put upon the 
statute of uses— gave- power and importance to the Courts of 
Equity. The jurisdiction of these tribunals had growui up iu the 
dark and turbulent period of the Elautagenets, and was an un¬ 
conscious homage to the principles of Bomau jurispnidencc, 
which our ancestors, while they repudiated them in their unlive 
shape, were compelled to accept in a disguised and mutilated form 
as u refuge from the violence of the feudal baron and the iralt of 
the Norman lawyer. By the common law, any failure in parti¬ 
cular ceromonios invalidated the transaction which they had been 
intended to ratify—equity compelled the contracting parties to 
waive a merely technical objection. By the common law, a deed 
extorted from the reluctant heir, the dying patient, the timid 
woman, was valid—equity set it aside. Bjr the common law, land 
was forfeited on the very day named in the bond if the debt was 
not discharged—equity compelled the creditor to accept his debt 
after the time for redeeming it had expired. But, above all, by 
the common law, the transfer of land by will was absolutely 
prohibited—it would have stripped the feudal lord of some of liis 
most lucrative rights—equity compelled the legal owner to fullil 
the bequest of the person to whom the use or beneficial right 
belonged, thus unbinding the Soil, which was not yet devisable, 
firom the feudal shackles in which it had so long been riveted. 
Nothing con be imagined more repugnant to the genius of the 
feudal, system than the whole system of uses (or rather trusts), as 
it was moulded and enfoj'ced by equity. The language of the 
old hooks and statutes, of contemporary lawyers and legislators, 
in speaking of this novelty, is that of complaint and oven invec- 


* 20 Geo. m. 0 . 4. 


f See 3 Viot. o. 15, § 28. 
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tivc. Uses are styled fraudulent^contrivances to cheat the King 
and all feudal superiors, to deceive purchasers, to fling tlie reiihn 

into disQRler and confusion. The feudal lawyers termed these 

devices invented by the Churoli impious at the very moment when 
equity was enforcing them as obligations binding on^ the con¬ 
science. Indeed' all tlie rules of tenure were overthrown bv this 

•I 

irapali)able and secret agent. Uses could yield no fruits, could 
owe no duties, could incur no forfeitilre, required no livery. The 
f(.‘udal law never contemplated the possibility of a beneficial in¬ 
terest enjoyed by one person, while the nominal, ostensible, and 
legal ownership was vested in anotlier. The land was withdrawn 
from the iron gauntlet which so long had grasped it—it glided 
away from the bewildered lord of tbo fee, and everj'^ effort for its 
recovery was in vain. 

» 

“ Ter frustra comprensa, raanus clusit imago, 

Par lovibus ventis voluerique similliraa sotnno.” 

Attempt after attempt was made by the legislature, which might 
as well have voted to roll back the Thames, to provide against 
the raisoliiefs arising from “ privy and unknown feoffments, ” and 
“ feoffments to persons unknown.”* 

At length in the twenty-seventh year of Henry VHI. it was 
resolved to level a deadly blow at this anti-feudal practice. .An 
Act was passed reciting at considerable length the evils arising 
from secret uses, which, “ for the extirpating and extinguishment 
of all such subtle practised abuses,” provide*], in the plainest and 
most direct language, that from that time forward the beneficial 
owner should have the legal estate, and that uses should be an¬ 
nihilated for ever. So great, however, had been the benefit 
derived from the system of uses, that it was found necessary im- 
juediately afterwards, even in that servile age, to pass the statute 
of wills, enabling landed proprietors to^o directly what the 
system of uses had enabled them to do indirectly, and to dispose 
of all their socage lands, and half their lands held on feudal 
tenure, by will. And now in any other country all the law of 
uses would have been finally swept away. Its preservation was 
owing to the pedantic genius and contracted views of the Eng¬ 
lish lawyer. He allowed a wretched evasion to triumph- over the 
avowed purpose. of the legislature. It was held that, if the 
words “ to the use of" were twice repeated, the statute^ did not 
operate on the second phrase; the word “ trust” was employed 
instead of the word “ use” to denote the second use; and thus a 
deeply meditated and carefully f)en«ed statute, intended to 
accomplish a great political object, loudiy called for by a power- 


. * .11 ^en. VI. 0 . 6 ; 1 Kick. III. c. 1; 1 Hen. VII. C. 1. 

[Vol. LXVIII. No. OXXXIV.]— New Sekies, Vol. XII, No. II. N N 
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M axi^cmcy, and sftadtio&ad by King, Lords, and Cktmmous, 
o&ded in obliging all persons who obose to disregar<Lit to add the 
words '*in trust for'to a conveyance. Hence arose thattccli- 
nieal’and subtle system which regulates the coarse of real, that 
is, of landed property. That wjb the main object of our ancient 
jurisprudence, and it is there that we must seek for the character 
which it imparted to every portion of our law, No civilized 
country was ever so little indebted for its laws either to the phi¬ 
losophy or the institutions of other countries. of 

studies, that of the text-books of English law is the moat repul¬ 
sive and (except for its particular object) the most unprofitable. 
Hut we are anxious that our views should be understood. We 
do not imagine that positive law can ever be a complete remedy 
for social evil. No legislative skill or wisdom can ever be the 
substitute for individual wisdom and discretion. 

The wants of society are so various, the intercourse of men is 
so incessant, their interests ai’e so multiplied, and their relations 
with each other are so extensive, that to anticipate every evil, to 
guard against every contingency, is a task beyond the reach of 
human foresi^it. Aristotle says “ Particulars are infinite 
Bacon tells us “The sea of examples has no bottom.’’ For a 
nation, therefore, which has held a first rank in civilization to 
reject the accumulated traditions of maxims and good sense 
which long experience has incorporated with its institutions, and 
which are in fact the spirit of ages, would be to aggravate the 
difficulties of a task •which the clearest and most powerful intel¬ 
lects are, barely qualified to fulfil. 

In every subject to which the attention of the legislator can be 
called there must alwavs he a crowd of details wiiich will elude 
his giusp, and which are of too fluctuating and evanescent a cha¬ 
racter to be inserted in the text of a written law. The law once 
written is fixed, while*itnan is alway.s changing. Some new fact, 
some unexpected combination, some unforeseen result, suddenly 
arises in the moral, like the discovery of steam or electricity in 
the physical world, and the labour which has been exhausted in 
endeavouring to fix tlie wind, to count the sands of the sea-shore 
or the leaves of the forest, to chain down elements that mock 
resti^aint and hid defiance to calculation, is not only useless, but 
the oause of great and positive evils to society. 

It is to the childish and senseless attempt to enumerate every 
pbasihle case, instead of laying down the broad principle and 
leaving the^ application of the^ rule to the magistrate, that one 
n^in cause of the really disgraceful condition of our law is to be 
aiiributed; and this is tRe more provoking, because no country 
has suffered so much from the opposite evil of judicial legisla¬ 
tion, the “ jurisprudence des arrets.”. The whole history of our 
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courts of justice from the Plantag^ets to the reign of George 
III. is one incessant series of usurpations by' the judicial on ^e 
legislatiye part of our constitution, and judges who hazard, as* is 
often the case, flippant and undignified observations on ihu^ia- 
luentary legislation, might not unu^efally he reminded of their 
own. 

One of tlie most daring acts of judicial legislation was the 
repeal of the famous statute “Do•Bonis Oonditionalibus,” 13 
Edw. III., also called t-hc “ Statute of Westminster the Second." 
This statute was passed for the express purpose of preventing 
the alienatioh of land against the will of the donor. It was a 
mighty bulwark of the old Gothic fortress. In the reign of 
Edward IV. the judges deliberately repealed it, by giving effect 
to a notoriously fraudulent and collusive proceeding, under 
colour of some grotesq\io rites which really justify Falstaff’s 
phrase “old Father antic the Jjaw,” of which till the year of 
grace 1830 our temples of justice were tlio theatres, and in 
wliich the priests of justice were the mummers. This decision, 
coupled with the practice of subinfeudation, changed the social 
aspect of England. It excited great indignation. A learned 
w'riter in the time of Henry VIII., who wrote a treatise often 
cited and of considerable value, called “ Doctor and Student,” 
declares that all estates held by means of this fraud were held 
unlawfully. For he says, witii all the emphasis of truth, the law 
overruled “ was ordained by authority of Parliament, and it is 
annulled by a false supposal, for that thsy named demandants 
should have right to the land where in truth they never had right 
thereto. Whereupon follows a false supposal, in the writ, and a 
false supposal in the declaration, and a voucher to warrant by 
covin (i. e. fraud) of such a person as has nothing to yield in 
value, and thereupon by covin and collusion follows the default of 
the vouchee, by which default the judgment shall be given, and 
so all tbe judgment is derived and grounded of the untrue sup> 
posal and covin of the parties, whereby the law is defrauded, 
the Court is deceived, and the heir is disinherited."* The true 
motives of the judges, then and long afterwards most obsequious 
to the Crown, was to make entailed lands capable of forieiture 
for treason and felony. Well may Mr. Hallam observe that 
such a decision was far beyond the scope of judicial authority! 
The object of alienation being pursued without method and hy 
the most irrational devices, the law became entangled among 
subtleties and, forms, working thp most frightful ^justice, and 
as pernicious to society as the pe^etuity which it destroyed. , A 
slip in a form perfectly immaterial or ihsignifleaut destroyed tiio 


^ * “ Doctor and Student,’* Dialogue i, c. 3d. 
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title founded upon these proceedings) and ruined the fortunes of 

distant generations/ Never was the paradox opemm ratiouo 
iitniisanies'* better exemplified. 

Other specimens of judicial legislation may be found in the 
horrible tortures inflicted upon those convicted of treason—in 
the old system of imprisoumetit lor debt— in pressing to death 

prisoners who refused to plead, which was the law in this cen¬ 
tury—and in burning alive w6men guilty of petty treason, i. e. who 
had murdered their husbands or coined false money, a sentence 
which was carried into effect about the year. 1770 in Tjondon. 
Mr. Wilberforco earned through the House of Commons a Bill 
changing the punishment of burning Avomen alive for petty ti’casou 
to the punishment inflicted on men for the same oifeuce, i. c. 
hanging; hut the measure was thrown out in the House of Lords, 
where if was violently and successfully opposed by TiOrd Lough¬ 
borough, who had been Lord Chief Justice of the Common .l’lc'a.;i, 
and was afterwards Lord Chancellor. 

By another act of judicial legislation the Court of Queen’s 
Bench'licquii’ed jurisdiction over a vast body of civil cases; first 
of all by declaring, in utter disregard of truth, the defendant to he 
in the rastody of its officer for a ti’ospass, and tli^s making him 
amenable to its authority. At length an Act was j)assod in the 
13th of Charles IT., requiring, in confonuity with tlie phuunst 
notions of sense and jusijce, “ that the true cause of action sliould 
he stated in the writ or process.” This Act would have deprived 
the Queen’s Bench of,its usurped jurisdiction; but it was evaded 
by inserting in the writ an “ ac etiam” clause, adding the true to 
the false cause of action. This device, which, in fact, was a 
scramble for fees, excited the ainger of the Common Pleas. A 
violent and unseemly dispute took place between the chiefs of 
the two Courts, Sir John Kelynge and Sir John Vaughan; Sir 
John Vaughan urging that it ill became the first criminal judge 
in England to violate a plain statute, and to sanction a fraud Avliich 
deserved the pillory. The matter was referred to Sir Matthew 
Hale, who declined to interfere. Sir John Vaughan soon died, 
and the clause was in use to our own time. 

The same purpose was accomplished by the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer, by declaring, with equal disregard of truth, the plaintiff 
- to bo a debtor of our Sovereign Lord the King, and unable to pay 
his debt by I’eason of the default of the defendant; a form also 
which was preserved to .our own.time. Such was the natural 
effect of ^Iqaung attorneys indirectly to make the law. These 
grave falSohooas had, of course*, a pcijiicious effect on the probity 
of practitioners: they lowbred the dignity of our Courts and those 
who presided in .them; added enormously to the expense, delay, 
and uncertain result of legal proceed ing.s; made those proceedings 
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unintelligible to ordinary men, thereby lessening the salutary con¬ 
trol of public opinion; encouraged pettifogging, and contaminated 
justice,-the essence of which is truth, by impregnating it in* its 
origin with the poison of a lie.^ Anofhci' remarkable instance of 
judicial legislation was special pleadings compared with which, as 
it existed a few yearg ago in our Comts, the lilgypliau worship of 
storks and onions was rational and gnlighlcned. Rabelais, in the 
wildness of his fancy, has invented nothing more preposterous 
than the decisions on this subject contained in our Reports. Mon 
were deprived of tlieir rights (wdiatevcr, of course, might bo the 
amount of propci'ty at stake), because their pleader ended his 
statement by su)ung that he was “ ready,*' instead of saying that he 
w'as ready and icilUng'f to do a particular action; or because lie 
ended by those words, ‘^and this he is ready to verify," iastead of 
‘‘ and of this ]*g i)uts himself on the country;**!: words which had 
no more concern with the substantial justice of the case than the 
shape of their adversary s coat, or the colour of their own hair : 
in sliort, il' the cvaftlcsl^wf men had for many ages together been 
employed in /inding out a method to oonfouml reason and degrade 
the majesty of Justico, tlioy could not have succeeded bei^ier than 
by tbo establishment of such a mock science. 


-Again, liow did the doiirt of Chancery obtain its authority? 
A man sent to jirison for not obeying its commands is certainly 
not imprisoned “per judicium purium suorum.” AVhon did it 
become what it now undoubtedly is, “lex terra??” “ Quis expe- 
divit J^sittaco suum xufpt? ’ ^Vlio gave it* power to tako cliil- 
dnui from tlioir parents, and lay down rules for their education ? 
A\ lio gave the Olnmccllor power to repeal one of the most im- 
])or(,ant clniiscs of the Rtatutc of bVauds, by making a deposit of 
deeds equivalent, in spite of the express words of the statute, to a 
written declaration ? Throughout our legal history we find judges 
invested Avilh limited powTr inventing all sorts of schemes and 
devices for breaking through the haiTicrs Jiy which their authority 
was civtmmscribed, and confounding what all exi)crienca and all 


reasoning shows us ought to be kept as distinct as possible, the 
jmiicial and legislative functions. 

The provinces of the judge and legislator are widely diflbrent 
—the reasons that govern one ought wholly to be excluded from 


[a imitutiou of tho judges, the juries claimed a right of iuventmg ftetious 
to mitigate the severity of the law. They found bank-notes for ten pounds 
under tu(s value of thirty shillings, to prevent tlie capital punishment, making 
the law innoxious by making it useless, with what effect on public morality 
may be conceived. Thus truth was set at dijflance in the every-day proceed- 
iims in our Courts, civil and criminal.—See Amoses ** Ruins of Time.” - 
^ Granger v, Dacre, 12 Mcesou and Wclsby, 4fH ; Dixon v. Fletcher, 3 
Mceson.&nd Weleby, 146. 

I Qoodchild b. Pledge, 1 Meeson and Webby Reports, 363, 
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the consideration of the other; and when judges are “sha>D- 
si^ted in mysteries of state,” ns in the time of Charles I., they 
oannoi long hope to oonoiliato the reepeot, or oven t© escape 
the condemnation of the enlightened public. They ought not, 
as our judges did in Tnltarum’s case, to frustrate a plain Act 
of Parliament by a scandalous prevarication, nor, as they did 
in their wretched decision on the Statute of Uses, to over¬ 
throw it by a servile adherence to the letter against the known 
purpose and manifest spirit of the legislature—^“d’6tro tour ti 
tour esclaves et rebelles, et de d6sob6ir par esprit de servitude.” 
Among all polished nations there will grow up by the side of 
written law a traditional jurisprudence—a body of doctrine, of 
maxims, aud of learning—which Avill he sifted and purified in 
the daily collision of the bar, will be augmented by improved 
experience, and will always be the supplement of tvritten legis¬ 
lation. Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject 
farther; but we must remark that there must always he a wide 
difference between civil and criminal jifnsprudence. In (lucs- 
tions nffeoting the right of property, the legislature, unable to 
forcsee'fvery possible contingency, prefers sometimes the arbitra¬ 
tion of a judge, trained by long study, noting in the face of the 
public, and without any motive that can bias him on cither side, 
to open violence or interminable litigation. There the question 
is b^ween Cains and Titius—between citizen and citizen. Hut 
the questions which arise in courts of criminal justice are circum¬ 
scribed within comparatively nan-ow limits. There the question 
is not between Cains and Titius, but between Coins and the com¬ 
monwealth. 

The law, unless in very rare eases, cannot strike before it 
warns; it must precede the act which it is sot iu motion to pimish. 
There a precise and naked text, stripped of all unwritten inter¬ 
pretation, is essential to the due ndraiui'.tration of justice. On 
the other band, in civil cases, where a decision depends on a com¬ 
petition of analogies and on a comparison of texts, nnwTitten 
jurisprudence is as necessary as positive statute law. To that 
must bo left the rare cases wliich escape the contemplation of the 
legislator, as well as a heap of minute details which it is impos¬ 
sible in any other way to regulate. Jn the emphatic language of 
Bacon— 

" Bonum publicum insigne rapit ad se casus omissos.” 

If we cast a glance towards the state of the law when Black- 
stone enumerated the beneficial changes that had taken place in 
his time, and compare it with its present condition and actual 
prospects, we shall find that a long period of stagnation, ex¬ 
uding almost from the time when Sir William Blackstone wrote 
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to tbo accession of William IV., has been succeeded by an in¬ 
terval of great, and, on the whole, of beneficial activity. It is 
true that many attempts have failed altogether; that sopie 
chmiges (that especially in the forms of pleading made by the 
judges in 1883, which aggravated to an intolerable jjegree the 
evils it was intended to palliate) have been mischievous ; that, in 
spito of the large sums lavished upon commissioners, our attempts 
at what ie facetiously colled a oonsoudation of the Statute I,aw 
are deplorable proofs of ignorance and imbecility; and that the 
grand absurdity of allowing two sets of Courts to administer 
justice in the same case, on different and even opposite principles, 
is still suffered to be the scandal of onr jurispradenco. 

Nevertheless, as Mr. Kerr remarks in the lucid and concise sum¬ 
mary which he has inse^rted in his fourth volume, Sir William 
Klackstone, had he lived in our time, would have found matter for 
a still more glowing panegyric. The absurd factions, which must 
have made proceedings for the recovery of a landed estate utterly 
unintelligible to any bne but a lawyer, have been exchanged for 
a rational and simple system. The modes of assurance called 
“fines and recoveries,” based on falsehood, barbarous in their 
origin, cumbrous in then' machinery, pernicious in their tenden¬ 
cies, have given way to a clear, significant, and effectual process. 
The law of descent has been amended; the time within which 
actions may be brought, ascertained and limited; the technical and 
arbitroi'y interpretation put by the judges, in defiance of all 
human reason, on the words of testators, by which they carried 
desolation and misery into the heart of so many families, has 
been altered by an express enactment of Parliament—again 
called upon to protect the subject from judicial legislation. The 
doctrino of outstanding terms, a fruitful source of chicane, by 
wliich the accidental omission formally to cancel a trust that had 
become useless, led to very seriouse vils, has been abolished; and 
the stupid fictions, to which so many solid rights have been im¬ 
molated, are no longer suffered to embarrass our jurisprudence. 
The rules of evidence wliich the judges had laid down, and which 
in countless instances excluded the truth and gave a triumph to 
injustice, have been altered by the legislature. In spite of pro¬ 
testation and remonstrance, a law has been passed allowing the 
parties concerned to give evidence in courts of common law. 
.Justice is now administered in onr courts of criminal law in a 
manner conformable to humanity and good sense. Technical 
rules no longer give impunity to criminals, a superstitious regard 
to forms no longer triumphs over substantial justice, and tbo 
punishments inflicted are not so utterly capricious and dispropor- 
tioned to the offence as to enlist the best sympatliics of, our 
nature on the side of guilt. In the Court of Chancery, the 
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*puttiiig an end to the system qf the Masters' offices—a system 
which, if it hatl heeu pixrnosety .contrived for the niin and 
vfejtation of the suitor, oouJd hardly liavo been rendered :nioro 
effectual—is as great a boon to the public on one side o^‘ West¬ 
minster Ii,^all, as the great change which has taken place, and the 
rules of pleading in civil cases,* rules which literally made jusUco 
in many ctises unattainable^ and in all precarious, is upon the 
other. Neither should we forget the establishment of county 
courts, which, though not altogether an unraixed good, does, 
beyond all doubt, furnish the siiitor in humble life with a clieap 
and simple method of redress. 

^ Much indeed remains to be done, and, above all, that task of 
separating the oro of the legal mino from the dross, and of gat]»er- 
iug the,valuable materials scattered over the thousand camel-loads 
of English law into one uniform and consistent whole. More 
lliau two centuries Ijavo elapsed since Lord .Bacon pointed out 
the evils arising from tho incessant multiplication of lieterogc- 
neons laws, and offered, as an expiation for^the offences by wldch 
lie had dimmed a name unrivtilled for intellectual splendour, to 
digest the law of England into a code. Since that time tiie evil 
of wdnch he complained has dilated into proportions so gigantic 
as almost to stagger belief. Since that time, nation aftei* tmtion 
has condensed their laws into a reasonable compass. Since that 
time, jurists, statesmen, and lawyers have echoed in language 
more or less emphatic the complaint of Bacon. Much of our 
law has been rejnodt*ile(l. Much that was shocking to reason and 
humanity havS been put away from the midst of us, pernicious 
forms have been abolished, cumbrous and intricate machinery 
simplified] but no serious attempt, no attempt worthy of a great 
jurist, has been made to grapple with an evil which, it is taken 
for granted, must be invincible, though in America and France— 
in the latter nation under circumstimces of far greater difficulty 
than any wiiioh J’jiglnud now presents—it has been overcome ; 
and year after year wo lamely heliold another volume added to 
the confused, tautologous, and unmeaning compilations wind* 
English lawyers are called upon to ^expound, and of the behests 
which every English subject in bis wits is bound at his peril 
to obey. 

Our fathers were ignorant because they had no books; wo arc 
ignorant because we have too many. Compare our conduct with 
that' of brethren in the United States. We have gone on 
since :th|S^me of Lord Bacoiv complaining of an admitted and 
rapidly ^^reasing evil, folding our hands, and saying there is a 
lion way. There is no lion, but, what is much worse, 




late Lord Abinget said be bever knew a civil case decided from 
banning to end upon the meritsi 
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there is au attorney in the way. Lord Lyndhurst, no visionary 
theorist, thus stated with his wonted luminous simplicity too 
measures taken by the Americans:— 

** In the State of New York all our statutes up to the time of the 
Declaration of Independence were in force. From that ^riod there 

had been an immense accumulatiou of statutes arising out of their new 
position. The inhabitants of New Yorjc were in the same unfortunate 
position as ourselves in this respect, but they resolved to get rid of the 
evil, and in 1835 competent persons were appointed to revise and con¬ 
solidate the statutes. In two years from that time the object was 
accomplished, and in a manner quite satisfactory, not only to the legal 
profession, but to the public in general of that State.” 

What has brought about so humiliating a contrast between the 
two countries—^to what purpose such large sums have been Javislied 
in Kngland on commissioners wlio have materially increased the 
evils they were appointed to encounter—how long this counterfeit 
and bubbling mockery is to stand in the place of sound, genuine, 
and well-directed labour—^thc country may one day or other think 
it of some importance to inquire, fn the meantime the only 
proof that the improvement of the law has ever crossed the mind 
of the TiOrcl Chancellor is to be found in the estimates, where it 


appears in eharactors legible enough. Among other facts wliich 
indicate the utter absence, not of legal science, but we may fairly 
say of practical ability, among those wdio control our lawmakers. 


is the actual confusion of the districts into which for different 


purposes England is divided—a confusioft which a Dill now 
before Ihirliumcut proposes to augmejit. There are the counties 
and the other electoi'al districts; there are bankruptcy districts, 
county-court districts, stamp-office districts, vice-admiralty dis¬ 
tricts, post-office districts, ecclesiastical districts, and to these it 
is proposed to add tcstainentiiry districts. Now in Ijanarkshire, 
a person receiving one hundred and fifty pounds a year discharges 
all the duties that belong to our register of wills in that thickly- 
peopled province. This is one among numberless instances that 
might be quoted of the wanton folly wbicli of late governs every¬ 
thing connected with our legislation. Here, again, there is an 
attorney in the way. 

Will' the time ever come when a truly great and patriotic 
minister, rising above all inferior considerations, will address 
himself to the noble task of reforming our legislation ? Will it 
ever happen that a Chancellor, animated by a generous ambition, 
will be anxious to acquire a deathless name, and to descend to 
posterity with the code of England in bis hand ? The diffieuhy 
of the fight will but add'to the glory of the conquest. Hucli a man 
would indeed be an honour to his country, and a public blessing. 
“A lawyer nOw/* said a great writer, ''is nothing more uisilegu- 
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leins qiiidaiu caatus, contoi; formalarom, aacqis syllabanim. But 
there hare been lawy^e that were orators, philosophers, histo¬ 
ries. There will be none sncb any more till in some better age 
ambition and love of fame, prevail over avarice, mid till men find 
leisure an4. encouragement to prepare themselves for the exercise 
of their profession, by climbing up to the vantage ground of 
science, instead of grovelling; all their lives below in a mean appli¬ 
cation to the little arts of chicane. Till this happens, the profes¬ 
sion of the law will scarce deserve to be ranked among the learned 
professions.” Such was the. language held a century , mo, and a 
century before those words were written Lord Bacon bad said, 
“ Quod si leges alire super alios acoumulat® in tam vasta excre- 
vcrint volumina, aut tanta confnsione lahoraverint ut ea» de in- 
tegro retractare et in corpus sanum et habile recligere ex. usu sit— 
id ante omnia agito, attpie optis ejustnodi opus heroicum esto.” 
That grand appeal has never yet been answered. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I 

T he work of Dr. Kiirtz * now translated, first appeared some fifteen 
years ago. Having been wdl recdvedj'it has gone through tlirce 
editions in Qerman}^ of which the last has been much amiuified, in 
many parts re-writtem. The purpose of it is to reconcile with acknow¬ 
ledged astronomical facts, or probable astronomical hypotheses, biblical 
statements which seem to be contradictory to them, and bibUo^il doc¬ 
trines which, as generally received, are inconsistent with their neces¬ 
sary corollaries. The autjior goes very far towards the crudest form 
of the doctrine of the literal inspiration of Scripture, arid he conceives 
that “ the Mosaic history of the creation is the corner-stone of that 
temple which has been perfected and finished by the apostles of Jesus 
Christ.” But the work is one of a superior order, both in those por¬ 
tions in which the results of astronomic^ observation are brought down 
to our own day, and in many of those which grapple with controver¬ 
sial questions. With respect to the Mosaic nexaemeron, Dr. Kurtz 
conceives the basis of the narrative to be traditional, from the know¬ 
ledge of the first man and from the necessary inferences which Adam 
drew from the facts present to him when he was placed upon the earth. 
He infers this from the general resemblance which is found to pervade 
the cosmogonies of all nations; but he supposes, also, that the tradi¬ 
tional material was taken up by the author of Genesis, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Spirit, as the foundation of all sacred history and teachings, 
and thereby divinely sanctioned and approved. There is some polemic 
advantjige derivable from this view; because, if discrepancies are 
observable in the account, they will be referred to variations in the 
traditional material, while statements of facts concerning which there 
could be no human testimony, and \^hich cannot be checked, will be 
maintained as unassailable revelations by the Divine Spirit. 

The two great antagonists to the biblical declarations concerning 
the origin of the world, and the Divine dispensations which aficct 
humanity, are Deism and Pantheism. These, utterly opposed the 
one to the other, nevertheless unite in opposition to the theology 
of the Bible. Deism, according to Dr. Kurtz, supposes God, as apart 
from the universe, to commit the government of it to invariable 
laws, and thereby in eflTcct thrusts Him out from His own crea¬ 
tion, The Deistical view also reducesJho earth, astronomically, to a 

minimum position in the systen^ of the universe, which it supposes to 

..■■■ . . . .. .. . ■ 

^ The Bible and Astrononny; an Exposition of the Biblical Cosmology, and 
its relations to Naiunil Science^'* By John Henry Kuril, DrD., Professor of 
Church History iu the UiiiTernty of Dorpat. Translated from the tlurd and 
improved Gttrman ^tion by T. 1). Simonton. Loudon: Sampson Low. 1857* 
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be an infinite repetition of like parts—of suns, and planets, and moons 
—“tout comme obez nous.’’ From this standing-point a strong attack 
is directed against the biblical accounts, both of Creation^ Fall, and 
K&demption; for it would hardly be reconcllcablo, that the earth 

should at once be a mere subordinate particle in a great system of 
a8tronomi%i''l repetitions, and also the centre of those stupendous spiri¬ 
tual operations which it is represented to be in the Bible. On the 
other hand, Pantlieism unduly exalts the earth and. ita chief oociipant 
man. It regards him as the highest manifestation of I)oity, ignores 
and even laughs at the supposition of spiritual existence elsewhere, of 
higlier ortlcra, and inhabiting other worlds. Pantheism looks upon all 
which the Bible has to say about celestial mansions, inhabitants of 
light, angels, and spiritual principalities, as childish tales and silly 
legends. Nevertheless, Pantheism will be forced to abandon the illu¬ 
sion, that man is the only manifestation of spiritual life in the universe. 
In further contrast with each other, these two forms of infidelity, says 
Dr. Kurtz, question respectively the biblical history, and the biblical 
doctrine of creation. Deism contests the history, without objecting to 
the doctrine. Pantheism directs its attacks against the doctrine of a 
creation in time and from nothing, through the will of a personal God, 
distinct from the world, transcendently exalted above it. The esta¬ 
blishing, therefore, of the credibility of the Mosaic creation, would at 
once deal a fatal blow at each of these forms of anti-theological specu- 
lation^ Yet in difTcrent parts of the Bible arc found the respective 
views of a Dcistic transcendent God, and of a Pantheistic immanent 
one: of the former, in Is. xl. 12, “ lie sitteth on the circle of the earth, 
and the iuliabitants thereof are as grasshoppersand of the latter, in 
Acts xvii. 28, “In Him wc live and move, and have our being.” The 
hypothesis of iminaueuce is usually considered inconsistent with the 
recognition of coiiscious energy and will in the Groat Being. Yet those 
words, though they be not PauFs or Luke’s, arc, at any rate, the words 
of a Christian, who felt that ho might acknowledge God both to be all- 
pervading and a conscious Maker. The reconciliation, however, of the 
transcendence and immanence of God is pointed at in the latest results 
of astronomical speculation. For the tendency of all cosmical bodies and 
cosmical systems is towards a common centre, itself ideal and immate¬ 
rial ; even the subordinate centres of gravitation are only apparently 
material, when they fall, as in the case of our sun, within some nniss 
overwhelmingly disproportionate to tl^e other bodies with which it is 
in nearest relation. But according to the investigations of Madler, 
the cosmical centre appears to be localized in tlio constellation of the 
Pleiades, and in or near the star Alcyone. And gravitation, whicli 
thus pciwades the universe even to the outer limits of tlie Milky Way, 


tff^hseendence of the Divine dieiny” (p. 470.) , 

But there is afer more essential point in the apparent contradic¬ 
tion between the biblical and astronomical theory of* the worjd than 
^ any ypt touched upon: how is it conceivable, that this little point, 


i . of God; the embodiment ot Voity, n it might do so 

poke%W the sphere of the cosmicaV^ (p. 469.) And as the centri- 
etalj^^ is, if not the imiuarfence of God, yet the symbol and evi- 
ende-’uf it in cosmical bodies, thb centrifmal force points to the 
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cfirth^ out of the immensity of the universe, should have been the 
scene of a special incarnation of the Creator ? ‘ It is not a sufllcieiit 
answer to .say, that tlie moral centre of the univoreo ncetl not he duj>- 
posed to coincide with the astronomical centre j or, that tUo highest 
development of reasonable being be found in a subordinate atom of 
the material system. And after nmch discussion, Dr. Knrbe is obliged 
to leave this dillioulty wliere he found it, talcing refuge in the letter of 
the scriptural statements:—‘ • 

“ Unman science is wholly unable to discover any traces of the presence of 
reasonable beiiiM upon other worlds, to say nothing of the moral condition of 
such beings. Hence it belongs altogether to Scripture to ansivcr our inquiry. 
Only two Kinds of spiritual beings arc known to the Bible, and spoken of % 
it—^Angels aiid Men. It does indeed acquaint us with the fact that a ])i\vi of 
tlic angels, at least, fell from their allegiance to God: but ^YC arc at the same 
lime expressly told that they arc incapable of salvation. Hence wc must sum 
up the following as the result qf this discussion; tliat an incarnatio»of God 
can liave occurred upon the earth only, mid nowlicrc else; and that the 
inhabitants of the other worlds either do not- r&quin a redemption, and with it an 
incaniatiou as tho procuring cause, since they hmf*- not been the subjects of a 
full, or that they are iiicapabU of redemption U they be fallen beings.’^—p. .^0(5. 

We have to notice from America an cxtremcl 3 ’' interesting volume 
on the present aspect of tho Unitarian controversy; it is made up 
of papers strikingly candid, and unsurpassed in singleness of purpose 
and fairness in a w'ork of a controversial character. Mr. Ellis^ 
acknowledges at the outset, that a large majority of tliose who really 
come under the substantial definition of Unitarianism, and actually 
receive Christian truth in an Unitarian sense, cannot be brought into 
any sectarian acknowledgment of it, or to denominate themselves as 
Unitarians. lie considers that since tho opening of the controversy 
both in Great Uritain and America, the great majority of the liberal 
theological party have refused to come into a sectarian organization 
bearing the name Unitarian. In the States he thinks that these are 
in the proportion of ten to one, as compared with those who so deno¬ 
minate themselves. The objections to assume that denomination are 
mainly three;—First, it is not sufficiently definite or distinctive; for, 
those who hold a Trinity of Persons in the Divine Nature, claim at the 
same time, iu a sense satisfactory to themselves, to worship the Supreme 
Being as an Unity; Unitarian, therefore, is ,a term which, except for 
its sectarian application, would not exclude tho Trinitarian himself. 
Nor, as a description of a seeVdoes it seize the most important of 
tho differences which part the Orthodox so-called and the Unitarian. 
To many minds the controversy respecting the Trinity is a mere 
war of words, or a metaphysical speculation—a controversy in wliich 
the phrases employed can convey no explicit sense—cannot, in fact, 
supply an adequate ground of mutual exclusion. Indeed, as fiir 
as the expressions used in tho Trinitarian formuhe can be resolved 
into scriptural phrases, each pafty nia^ employ them in that which 

* A Half-ocutury of tho Unitarian Controversy, wi^ particular reforcnce to its 
origin, its course, and its proniiftent auMects anion^tho Congregationalists of 
Massachusetts.” With an Appento, By George Jfi. Ellis. Boston: Crosby 

and Nichols, 1867. 
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he esters the scrlpiurel sense; as far as ih^ are not so resolvable, 
thej are surplus^, and have no meanit;^. Besides, the speculative 
questionxoneerniiig the. Trinity does not touch the main differences 
b^tveen the Orthodox and the Unitarian. The doctrines oY Original 

Sin and Atonement, as; usually explained, are £ar more ofiensive to the 

XJnitariant^an the theory of a Trinity; so that the appellation Uni¬ 
tarian does not necessarily, as a term, exclude the opponent, and if it 
does, it points to the least important of the objections m^o to his 
creed. Secondly, the name Unitarian comprises, as a matter of fact, a 
very great range of creed or opinion, from the Arian or semi-Ainan to 
the* pure Humanitarian; and it is in itself so loose a term as to compre¬ 
hend a variety of eccentricities with which serious persons may reason¬ 
ably be unwilling to identify themselves. Thii'dly, as a matter of 
taste and prejudice, those who have been brought up in orthodox, let 
us suppose Episcopalian communions, in which Unitarian is used as a 
term <Jf reproach, though they may come in riper years to adopt the 
views, or some of the views, of Unitarians, yet can they not bring 
themselves to assume the name;—^nor can they easily tear themselves 
fri)m associations and from a ritual to the forms df which they have 
become attached, and large portions of which, if not perfectly con¬ 
sistent, a)'e recpncileable, by means of some special pleading, with their 
lately adopted opinions. 

There is therefore, from Mr, Ellis’s point of view, great reason for 
saying, that within the last generation the existence of Unitarians as 
a sect has even caused a recoil from Unitarian opinion—that Unitarian 
opinion has spread more by a spontaneous gi'owtU within the bosom 
of orthodox churches than by means of direct polemic. And the pur¬ 
pose of Mr. Ellis’s book is to show to what extent this modification of 
orthodox views has proceeded, what amount of gain has been made to 
the Unitai'ian mode of regarding Christian truths, though there has 
not heen a numerical gain to the comparative numbers of douoraina- 
tional Unitarians, He has not, we think, taken sufficient account of the 
fact, that much of the movement which he signalizes is in a direction 
beyond, or at least beside the position occupied by Unitarians, of the 
type, let us say, of the late Professor Norton; whose views ooneerning 
inspiration, miracle, mediation, are not likely to supply final resting- 
places to free thought and criticism upon the Christian records. The 
“ New Theology,” as it may be termed for. want of a better and more 
precise description, is as yet, both in England and America, merely a 
movement—opinion in a state of flux." Evidences of this flux, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, are collected by Mr. Ellis, and he attributes much 
of the transitional character of the theology of oxiv own day to doubts 

which have arisen in clerical minds. 

« 

"Clerical scepticism is tlw root of much of our present religious agitation. 
Men in the maturity of their intcUectual powers, and with the best ai(b of 
good scholarship, set to defend Aid to preach the Gospel, find thcniselres 
struggling painfully with therfotters of the creed by which they have pledged 
ttemselves. To accept it in its own plain sense, is to them an utter impossi¬ 
bility. , They wumot, they do not, believe it in its traditional sense, or m its 
popidar acceptation. They know that the belief which fashioned the stiff and 
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posUiiro*tenn8 of the creed, simply for the sake of expressing itseff, has not 
Ihc hold upon tlie living copicUoas of Cbristendom wl^ch it once liad. Tlic 
suggestion comes to thmr minds, tliat perlutps the substance of the old doctrines 
may bo dis<^gaisbed from the hard and discredited formuhc used for statm^r 
them.**—p. 300. • 

The appearance of new views witbiit the English Church in particu¬ 
lar is criticised from an opposite point of view in the ** Mo^eiii Anglican 
Theology’*® of Mr. Bigg^ a Wesleyan minister. The ^pers now col¬ 
lected in a volume have appeared sjreadjf in the “ London Quarterly 
they are charaeterisod by very great ability and fairness, and convey a 
just estimate of the relative bearings of the opinions which he specially 
criticizes. Of course Mr. Bigg regards the probability of their spread¬ 
ing with alarm. He may assure himself that as yet they are not suffi¬ 
ciently defined and are too mystic, to become populai'; neitber a Lutheran 
nor an Alexandrian mysticism can establish a permanent school in this 
country. Let us, however, pay some attention to one of the ^-called 
Anglican Neologians speaking for himself. 

Mr. Maurice** somewhat resents the imputation of Neo-Platonism. 
As long as his views arc described with a trcmrdous and inconsistent 
hand, he must expect that kind of imputation. He says that he owes 
more to Aristotle than to Plotinus, yet it seems that by attempting to 
reconcile or engraft the practical system of the one upon the specu¬ 
lative system of the other, he renders himself constantly liable to bo 
misunderstood. With Aristotle, man is a being existing in time j he is 
a growth or product of successive energies; and the greater part of 
men only approximate to the highest human type on the one side, 
or to utter debasement on the other. He allows, *ia deference to 
oilier philosophies, that the contemplative life is in some sense the 
highest life of man, but treats the practical life, the life of moral 
virtue, as tliat for which he is rea% fitted as a ‘‘compound” and 
Jis a social being. On the other hand, the Neo-Platouists taught 
tliat the soul of the truly wise man ought, even here, to be removed, 
as far as possible, from all corporeal tics; that it should emancipate 
itself from things of sense and from the limits of time and place; 
that it should attempt to realize in this mundane state that imme¬ 
diate corumunion with the Deity which shall be its lot when it 
shall be finally delivered into the timeless regions. Now it is veiy 
apparent that in the New Testament occur forms of precept and of 
doctrine which combine with these several philosophies respectively. 
In the three first Gospels, and in the Epistle of James, we meet with 
plain practical precepts addressed to man living in a world of time and 
sense, and holding out to him that ho must look for the sequel of what 
lie does here to follow him into another world or worlds—into another 
condition of time and sense hereafter. Eternity to the true Jewish 

^ Modern AngUoaa Theology: Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, Kinsley, 
aud Joweit, and on the Nature of the Atopement." By the Kev. James Bigg. 
London ; Heylin. 1857. % 

4 The Worship of the Church a Witness for She Bedemption of the World. 
A Sermon. To which is prefixed a Letter to F. S. Wilfiartw, Esq., in answer to a 
Pamphlet,” &c. By Bev. F. D. Maurice^ M.A. Cambric^e: M^MUlan. 
London : Bell and J)aldy. 1857* 
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mind is an indefinitely extended time. But in the writings of John 
and Paul the world with its time and place become not only transitory 
b^t shadowy and unreal^ and an homogeneous Eternal is even now 
prisont, Mr* Maurice appears to us to have cndeavoured'lio realize 
this Pauline—this Alexandrian. mode of thought, not as a critic or 
intorpretcrj^imply in order to understand what Paul and John have 
meant, but it would, when he liad mastered it, reveal to him 

the absolute truth. Another eminent divine. Professor Jowett, wlio is 
also considered to be of this Neo-Platonist school, has likewise thi*o\vn 
himself, by an eftbrt of the will, into an experimental realizing of the 
Pauline mental condition; but, as it suggests itself to us, with 
a somewhat different design from Mr. Maurice—with the design, 
namely, of supplementing thereby that which is deficient, according to 
ordinary laws of evidence, in the proof of the Resurrection and 
Ascension, or, as it may be called, of the continued and heavenly life of 
Christ. The sufficient representing to himself of his author^s mode' 
of thought is essential to the excellcaice of an expositor: but to throw' 
onc*s self voluntainly into the mental condition of another man, in order 
to rest in it, is an abdicating of the individual Reason as a judicial 
faculty; and so, one can become, with equal facility and with equal 
certainty, a Mai'iolater or a Swedonborginn, as well as a Pauline Chris* 
tian. At the same time, it is difficult to say how far some of tliese 
apparent endeavours on the part of English divines to realize mental 
conditions which are alien from our native predispositions, and incon¬ 
sistent with precise thought, are after all tentative, hypothetical, and 
accompanied with a reserve. We presume to think, that Mr. Maurice 
has less of this conscious reserve tlian some others; but the Alexan¬ 
drian mode of thougli#;, if wre must call it so, will be found altogether 
incapable of solving the problems which press for solution. So Mr. 
Maurice himself feels; and it is only due to the distinction and re¬ 
spect which he deservedly enjoys to let him speak awhile for himself. 
He says truly:— 

“ When the denunciations of eternal punishment take the ordinary form, 
they fly wide, and rarely hit any particular sinner; if they do, they stir hijn to 
some violent self-willed’^efforts to obtain pardon for his sins, not a delivcrnncc 
from them. When they take your form, when sin is rightly declared to be f/w 
punishment,—^your conclusion is adopted in all its terrible fulness, that evi/ is 
ioo ^ifongfor the AlUGooA, So tlie sinner takes his rest in the inevitable; 
makes the most of the blessings he is soon to lose; cats, drinks, and is merry. 

“And what is the refuge P I think, in saying as you s^, * The foiuitaiu of 
true life is in God. To be separate from Him is death.’ I think, in saying as 
the Apostle says, the life in God is the Merml life. Th6n we say boldly 
to siniul men, 'You are in a state of death—of eternal death.^ This, iu fact, 
is the laUjguage of the most eJTcotive evangelical preachers. They speak of the 
sinner as My in perdition already. But th^ declare that there is a way of 
ddiveranee frdm tnis perdition. They say, 'Cfod can and wiU raise you out 
oftl/"'—21. . 

Here is an inst^ince of on^of Mr. Mauflce*s besetting weaknesses. He 
finds a me%>l^ysieal profundity in a very common figure of speech. As 
one smitten With a Cwful wound cries out, “ I am a dead man/’ though 
lie be not yet actually dead—nay ^though thei’o may be .means even for 
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his cure—sso is it said of the sinner, that he ia dead, is lost, is in per¬ 
dition^ beoause ho is in a condition ten^ng t^ that which, relativeljr 
to this his state of trial is a spirituaj death, , when he'wiU have Iqat 
for ever this opportunity. -Mr, Maurioe doves to confound the 
tlw “now” of tii^i^tExistence with the 
“is/^the “ now” of Uneonditbaed BeiTng. He goes on wi^,great truth 

andforee— ,, , . 


“Thcjr b^r witness dor a God who willetii not the death of a sinner, and 
whose will is nnchangeald^- the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Acting 
upon that belief, T would say to my hearers, of all Classes and degrocs*-rItt so 
far as you are unrighteous and false, you are fighting against the nghteous aud 
true God. It is a mad attrife. It ia the strife of the creature’s will against the 
Creator’s. It is the strife of a creature its own misery. ..You must be 
vanquished in it at last. You must submit. If indeed it were possible that 
you should at last prevail against the Almighty goodness,—that your w'ill 
should succeed in its defiance, that victory would he the unutterable infinite 
horror. Contemplate* that poAibjiity.' I have contemplated it for myself. It 
is what I have aimed at. It is what-you are aiming at. It is the reward 
w^hich the Devil is holding out to you. I believe he will be disappointed. 
Sooner or later you will have to Jay down your arms. Christ’s conquest on 
the Cross will be shown not to have been au imperfect one. He will draw uU 
men to Himself. Is that a reason for determiniug'that He sliall not drawyow 
to Himself now; that you will defy Him ?”—gp. 21, 22. 


Y'et we cannot determine what Mr. Maurice means here by “ Christ’s 
Copquest,”—by his “ drawing all men to Himself,”—and elsewhere by 
his “ Reconcilisition, or Atonement;, once for all.” Does he regard this us 
a transcendental mysteriously operating act, telling upon the salvation 
of men ab ejefra^ or docs he consider it as the “ highest moral act,” 
drawing men, influencing them mediately, through their moral nature ? 
Mr. Maurice has not, as far as wp can j udge, made his sense plain to hi*u- 
self on this point. Ho struggle.s against the vie\v of a propitiation by 
vicarious sacrifice and of j)unishment for tlie sins of the world; but lie 
cannot extricate himself from it, because he retains the theorj' of a Pall 
which hiis ruined the world. He inclines to regard the Bedemption 
simply as amoral act; but then its effect could not he universal, for as 
a moral act it has not as matter of fact been prcs 9 nted to all the fallen. 
In fact, Mr, Maimce, in his hearty recoils from many of the aspects 
under which the Christian scheme is ordinarily represented, but he 
is fearful of drawing back too far. Instead of following with a clear 
logic the inferences of a sound criticism, he suffers himself to be en¬ 
tangled with the letter of isolated texts* He ia struck with horror at 
the suppc^ition of an eternal state of punishment for the wicked; hut 
he cannot see any extrication from that horror. Heither his Aristotle 
nor his oliservation of the world can suggest to hiin how men, “ leaving 
this world with bad habits and a depraved will, should ever become 
better.” v.Neither, if he will allow it ^ be sm4,/oan his Christianity. 
The “ Righteousness of Christ,” making men better in this worlds 
may cause them to leave the%world. without inveterately bad habits 
and without a depr^ived wilt. Hut the “ I^btoQ'isness of Christ,” as , 
a inoral disposition, is acqui^ only 0mo even of those to whoni - 
Christ ia preached; and it does.not Appear that Mr. Maurice is using 
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expression in the sense of an imputed righteousness, or of a forensic 
justificationi At all events, the opportunity of becoming clothed with 
this llighteousness, whatever it ho, is at an end when this world is 
quitted. But both Ariblotle and obsei*vation of this wbrld make 
known to us that few, if any, men are utterly depraved—^have lost 
all moral sense—-all spark of a morel life. And the same teachers 
decide to us tl*at man is a result, jn part, of the conditions in which 

he is placed, and that new pleasures and pains, under altered circum¬ 
stances, may issue in the transformation of a character. There is 
plenty of room for placing all men, hereafter, in other conditions and 
in successive states, wherein they shall at once reap the consequences 
of their mundane life, as the moral order of the Universe requires, 
and yet make on the whole that progress which the Idea of the Qood 
points out as its superior law, Mr. Maurice would liave avoided much 
entangling speculation, much inconsistent Scripture interpretation, if, 
when he became shocked at the vulgar doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment, he had considered that the Scriptural writers describe only the 
immediate sequel of the earthly probation, in terms suitable to their 
own conceptions; that what is beyond is altogether undibtingoishahle 
to their ken 5 and that they did n 6 t feel such difficulties as those 
which have presented themselves to Westerns of a more delicate seU'je, 
and therefoit' could not be expected to have anticipated or provided 
for them. 

The modem origin of the Masorctic pointing of the Hebrew Bible 
is now generally acknowledged. When it was lirst exprosJy main¬ 
tained by Louis Capel (1579-1658), his views met with great oppo¬ 
sition, cbpccially from the Genevan divines of that day, who thought 
that a prop was therejiy cut away from their dogma of the all-snffi- 
cieucy of the “Word of God.’’ But thci'c vva^ no medium between 
allowing the points to be of the nature of an xminspired commenUiy, 
and raaiutabiing them to bo of the saine authority in all respeetb 
the text itself. The absurdity of tlu* latter alternative enforced the 
adoption of the former. However, the practical value to the inter¬ 
preter and translator of the Hebrew Scripture, of the liberty thus 
gained, was not so great as might have been expected. For, m fact, 
the Masorets had done their work extremely well; and in their voca¬ 
lisation have given the most probable reading of the text as it existed 
in their time; sometimes a better reading than that which the writers 
of the NewTestament followed. Thus, in Heh.xi.2l, the Author adopted 
an error made by the LXX, in the vocalization of the word n^JD, in 
Gen. xlvii, 31. Now, Dr. Wall,® Vico-Provost of Trinity College^ Dublin, 
thinks that a further opening is made for the critical interpreter and 
translator by the discovery of a more ancient vocalization embedded in 
the present text, but not originally belonging to it,—a vocalization indi¬ 
cated by the mairee leetionis, now quiescent or otiose, but a vocalization 
as Uitio authentic as the M^asoretic pointingwhich lies over it. He assigns 

. .. -I' . . .... M , (i.- — . . . ■ . . .. 

® Proofs of the Interpolati^ of the Vowel Letters in the Text of the Hebrew 
Bible, and Grounds thence derived for aBevisioti of its authorized English Version.’* 
"Bv Charles WiUiam^WaU, B.D., Vice Provost of Trinity OoUm^ Dublin. 
London: Whittaker, m 
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to tho Masoretic system a commencement in the sixth century of the 
Chnstiau era, after the cDrapletioii of the Geinara, and extcufls im 
process of its completion as low dowji as the twelfth. Tlio older 
vocalizatibn he supposes to belong to the second century. 

We do not think that the learned Author has advanced his sup¬ 
position beyond tho condition of an hypothesis, which well worthy 
of the attention of Hebrew scholars and antiquarlaafST One of tlm 
sti’OUgest ailments for the probahiltty of an ancient use of the 
matre% lectionk for the purpose of vocalization, is to he found in a 
comparison of the extant remains of the oldest JPhceuician iuscriptions 
with tho biblical H(*biv.‘W as we now have it 

“ Exclusively of the con&idcratlou that those remains contain no marks 
wliatever for vowels distinct from leifers, they iu the first plaec exhibit in 
pueral a murli smallor pvo 2 )ortu>u of imtres Mionh than that pcrvivdiiiff the 
hues of the llf'brcw Bible; and, by thus cstabhbhiug the fact of a variaoility 
in tho rate of use made of iliose letters iu dilforcni records, affonl tBc ground 
for the expectation that if any could be got bufficiontly old, or written by 
persons suiriciently remote from intercourse witli mitious enjoying the bcuellt ' 
of an alphabet of a superior description, they would present to specimens 
of tills writing as completely destitute of vowcl-lettors as all of thorn arc of 
vocal feigns of every other kind.”—p. 1S7. 

J)r. Wall suggests the iniportanec of his difecovery, as bearing upon 
the improvement of our present English vci*siou of the Old TVstament. 
We can only spare room for one illustration of the facility which would at 
times be given for critical corrections, if the matrvs leciionis iu tho 
1 f(dircw t<*xt <‘Ould ho dealt with as freely as tho Masorctic points. In 
Joshua xxiv, 19, we read, And Joshua said unlo ihe peoj}I<\ Ye cannot 
^rrr the Lord, ntn' /lii vh- word is from 

but if it wore critically‘allowable to extrude the first 1, tho 
reading would become 1^3/1 from Ye suxUs not cease 

TO SEUVE THE houD. The present text represents Joshua as at the same 
lime cnibroing obodionce and telling the people it is impossible ; when 
amended, tliepasbj^e becomes perfectly coherent. Some of Jlr Wall’s 
crithdsms, wt* arc bound to add, would be more easily appreciated if his 
style and treatment were less diffuse. 

Wo must not pass without notice a volume of Sermons,” by tho late 
Dr, Peabody,® of Boston. It is some of the highest pniise which we can 
bestow upon them to say, that they forcibly reniind us of those of the 
lamented F. W. Robertson; there is the same vigour and clearness of ex¬ 
pression, tho same feHileyet chastened imagination, and the same driving 
home of practical truths to the individual conscience. Miracles Dr. Pea¬ 
body regarded not as disturbances or iutciTOsitions, but as exemplifica¬ 
tions of a higher law crossing a lower and accustomed order. He says,— 

Soepticism loves to stigmatizo zniraelo as an afterthought on the part of 
the Deity. As if the admisbion of miracle were a oonfe&biou of oversight iu 
the oriffin of things,—a contrivance torerjedy unforeseen defeat, and therefor© 
incredible. But the charge is utterly groundless. He who believes iu miracle 
docs not imagine it to be something onfor^eeSi nor an cxpedleut to remedy 

- I -|- 1 - ' ' ■ ' .. ------- ■ .> . I ■■■ II . . I *1 . . 

• Sermons," By Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Mfoieter of King's iCbapeh 
- Boston, With a,Memoir. l^stou; Crosby and itflcholsk 
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ux nuforesccn difficulty, \}ut a foicsocn event iu the geuerat Qc 4 er, and an 
part of that order. lie does not «appo 9 e miracle-s violation of W, 
in the secondary sense in nhirh there is al\»ays violation of law when 
a sailor force leads and controls an inferior one,—^any more than^wh^i the 

liftMams, or thcarfow shot in the air, resists the power of gravitaliott.'^--p. 38. 

That ho offent can be truly recorded xvhich violates law in any/urttiOr ^ 
sense than fully admit; whether some of the Biblical xoiraolcs 

do not involve such a further j7iolation-*Hio not imply a contradiction 
in terms, helonga to another part of the question. On the moral 
interpretation and application of the New Testament miracles Pr. 
Pesl^y alwpya lays the greatest stress, though he does not exclude 
tlie literal acceptj^tion of Uie accounts given of them:— 

“I have thus dwelt on this fevent, m order to show that the miracles of 
Christ are not simply traditions of the past, with which we have nothiiigto do; 
but that they were the mere begmuing 'of a contiinud series of ovesds,—the 
first impte&sKni on an electric chain which reaches down and reveals itself to 
us in letters of light and life; that they were the intiodaction to a super¬ 
natural order of truths, convictions, and nifluciiws which lias become nahiral 
only by bocommg hicorporated witli all our modes of tbought and moral judtr- 
ment and life. Xaaarns was raised from the grave of earth; but he was so 
raised that we might be raised from the grave of sin, Andulicnour souls 
yield to the power of Claist's truth, the words of Christ shall reveal Ihciii 
selves to us, and hi a higher seme—their highest and truest sei&e ,—'1 am 
the rcborrcction and the life/ &c/’— p 281. 

In the beginning of the present year a series of lectures and addresses 
was delivorecl at Geneva by Profesbor Merle tVAubignfi, and others, on 
the subject of the Christianity of the three first centuries. Geneva 
has been at several epoclis such a centre of theological controversy, 
and such widc-sprcud- inflaenees—both of intellectual libcriy and of 
spiritual bondago—have issued from it, that the present undertaking 
demands some notice. The addresses themselves were delivered ex¬ 
tempore, and revised by their several authors from the short-hand 
writer’s notes. 

The first lecture Is by the Pastor Voguet on the state of the world 
at the advent of Chribtianity* The purpo&ii of it is to sliow that 
human nature had evidenced its incapacity for devising any religious, 
philosopliical, or moral systems adequate to its own wants and aspira¬ 
tions, and that extraordinary intervention on the part of the Deity—a 
special revelation in fact—-was required to supplement this proved impo¬ 
tence of man. Here is presented what used to be called the argument in 
favour of a miraculous revelation from *its a priori probability. And 
it used to sound as worth something when the lloman world, the 
i»r]bi» ti^irnbus nofue^ was the only world which the modems knew of; 
*bul it is unpossibla to draw an inference from a Universal want to a 
partial remedy- If the argument is, that a, beneficent Deity wiU 
supply a* necessity of his creatures, it is to bo presumed that, be will 
supply It JKB iar a» it is a necessity: that it' it is a universal need, he 
will Rup;py it universally. «It w^ould neither he equitable as a mode of 
dealing^ 'nor logically whorent, that the spiritual inability and neces¬ 
sity of Hindus and Buddhists should be the ground of a 

revelation to con^^oratively a few Gjceeks and Boxaans« And bad as * 
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wa^ the religious and moral condition of the Eoman Umpire at the 
commencement of the Christian era, it was not so benighted or so de¬ 
based as..even then were the teeming populations of the far EaSt, 
wa<5 the nodus; while here, according to M. Volet’s theory, 

was found the solution^ And tliese inconsistencies will continue to 
present themselveB as long as Christianity is rcprofientct\.*as an inter- 
fei-cnco and not as an evolution,—as long as it is thouglit necessary for 
the purpose of magnifying the Uiviraj goodness in the Q*ospcl, to 
cxchide God from the h^‘^tory of the pagan world. It is observable, 
indeed, that in the historical skotchea now before us, attention is not 
directed to supern^tui'al prophecy or aupernatunil miracle. It is 
bought, without shocking the reason, to enlist the affections in a 
mystic faith, which may draw after it those beliefs from which, when 
approached directly, the reason recoils. 

M. Ic Comte deGasparin^ treats, in two lectures, of the apo^olic and 
immediately post-apostolic age. Protestants, he says, are the disciples 
neither of Luther noi* of Calvin, nor of any of the divines of the sixteenth 
century. They are the disciples of the lirst ceutury of the Church, or 
rather of that poxtion of it which was under the dircetiou of iho 
Api^tles themselves. This limitation is bignificant of a great diffi¬ 
culty Thoa' with whom the doctrine of jubtificatiou by faith baa 
been a cardinal article, have always been sorely distres'^ed to account 
lor its uou-appearanco in the earliest Christian writings. It is beheld 
as a meteoric light m the Epistles of Paul, and immediately goes out. 
F or ages it does not nhow itself at any point of the area over which 
Christianity spn*ad itself. The natural and obvious inference would 
ho, either that in the Pauline wnt'mgs themselves this so-called funda¬ 
mental doctrine is of the natiu’c of argument and illustration, not 
intended as a revelation of spiiitual truth, or that the authority of 
tliat Apostle was not so great with the primitiio Church as it became 
with the Church of the Reformation; and that tho more ixinnmon- 
Bcnbo view, ivhitive to faith and works, which is inculcated by the 
Apostle Jamei», was that to which the early Church delilM*rately gave 
its adhesioiK 'Tlio Epistles of Paul were universally known and re¬ 
ceived, but a portion of their teaching, if it was teaching, wasdelibc- 
ratcly ignored: it was neither recognised in couuells, nor did it tran- 
spiroin the writings of individual Pathers, Whenever the silence of tho 
early centuries can be appealed to as against more modern Romish 
corruptions, then the Lutherans and Calvinibts think it worth while to 
appeal to it: when tho bilcnco tells against their own favourite doctrine, 
then we are informed that the “ mystery of iniquity’* was already work¬ 
ing, even in a Clement. We have known EvangClicalfi in England, 
running headlong into a controversy where they had no sufflcietit 
' learning to guide them, bold enough to maintain that the doctrine of 
justification by faith is to be found in the earliest and most respectable 
of the Fathers, and in a caUna of theffi to the time at least of Augustine. 

. .* . . . . ...I,.,.. . .. . I . . . 11... 

' Ghristianiame trois PtemiCra fiitcles, 5^^nceB IHstoriques donates 
k denWe on P^viier, Msta «i A.vrh, Pa? MM. M^le IhuoL- 

gener, de Qasparin, et Viguet. : ^erbulisz;. ia57« 
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M. Ae Ga&paiin ih too well informed to say so- He makes the admia- 
sion which the Magdeburg Centuriatorb mado long ago :~ 

*"D rea^arquable. Messieurs, qup le premier point compromis ait Hi le 
point ceiiliiil; Iti Catboliohme n*a pn so conshuiro qu^\ la condition de 
primer la justification par la foi, dp mfime que la ItdforiDe u*» pu sVn*- 
prendre qu'Ji la condition de la retronver. Clpmcnt la coimatt saus douto, il 
parle *dusang>^e pour notre salut;’ mais il parlcaufcsi de ‘la reconciliation 
pw la repeutanre/il parle de *m6nter par la chants* la remission dc nos 
pfeWs.”—p. 106 . 

Polyoarp, who abounds in quotations from the New Testament, tkils, 
according to M. de Qasparin, to pierce into its meanings he is no 
better than Clement 

" Comme Clement il ne conyoit plus (Pune maniere nette la doctrine dc la 
juHtification par le foi: antes avoir pail^ du *salut qui \icnt de la grace/ il 
pariera dc ‘Tauiadnc qm delivre de la iport/’—p. 112. 

Poly<^r]> no doubt remembered, though M. de Gasparin has for¬ 
gotten, that the Saviour, in. his representation of a solemn judgment at 
the last day, bestows life everlasting and everlasting death on those 
respectively viho have, or have not, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
housed the wanderer, visited the sick. » 

For those who see in the history of Christianity nothing but a his¬ 
tory of the llomibh controversy, and who persist in regarding the con¬ 
troversial and relative doctrine of justiticatiou by faith as a funda¬ 
mental revelation of the truth, notldng ought to be more dihcouraging 
than the ent5i*c disappearance of it from the Christian Church itamc- 
diutely upon its birth. By acknowledging this disappearance - and yet 
they cannot honestly help it,—thej give yam de cau^e to their oppo¬ 
nents. The fourth lecture, by M. Bungencr, describes the persecution 
period of Christianity’: but if the central truth of the Gospel had 
already been lost, if ChrUtianity had already taken to the “ Pagan 
road,” the martyrs were no better than btoics—tliey shed their blood, 
mistaking a shadow for the buhstance. The same author, in another 
discourse, treats of the Apologibts, We will say nothing of the incon- 
sibtency which lauds the Apologists as defenders of the faith, when in 
not one of them is to be met with the least vcbtige of that which 
these Luthero-Gonevans esteem its most e^'Senlial element. And how 
‘ little real appreciation of argument, or even of hiotb, can we attribute 
to Iceturers who represent the inconsequent Justin, the wearisome 
Amobius, the insipid Minueius, a^> the victors of Paganism, Paganism 
fell by its own corruption, and Christianity rose upon its ruins, not by 
the efforts of the Apologists, but by its relative superiority—^by its 
purer morality, by its higher hopes, certainly not by the preaching of 
yustifioation by faith. 

Twp discourses by M. Merle d’Aubigne crown the series. They 
embody two bi’illiant sketches—Origen and Philosophy,” ** Cyprian 
and They are chara(?terizcd by much literary gracefulness, 

and by the art with which^ under foir Vords concerning liberty and 
. enlightenment, the Author insinuates the reception of an exclusive doc- 
-trinc, of an isolating mysticism: for the doctrine of justification; by 
ihith is an exclusive doctrine, and the personal persuasion of it is a 
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UiysticUftn* Wlien Lutlier preachod it, it was assc»ciiatdi with the 
idea of liberty, and with the fact of an inhurreetion. In these days it 
is an aijachronism to invoke tlie name of liberty on behalf of the 
Lutheran scheme, which smothers all free inquiry from within, as 
much as the claim of Papal Infallibility crushes it from without. 
IM. Merle d’Aubign^, in the concluKion of his last discourse, reminded 
his hearers that they were assembled in the Hue I^^rier —a street 
named from a Genevan patriot, who wa^ put to death hy Charles, Duke 
of Savoy, a few years before the imprisonment of Bonnivard in the 
Castle of Chillon, lie was a maHyr for the liberties of hia country. 
The religious reformation had not commenced when he fell; and it is 
very bold in one who would resuscitate the old Evangelical faith of the 
Genevans, to remind them of the mai’tynloms connected with their 
history—lest when he would “ take them one fine day, with their 
little ones, on a pilgrimage to Bonne,” to look at tho headless trunk 
of L6vricr, slain by an hereditary enemy to their state, aud*a tyrant, 
they should shudder to think of tho Spaniard who was given alive to 
the flames, within their own precincts, by their own great Keformcr, 
on the hill of Champel. 

“I'heiMn,” by the Rev. John Orr,® came too late to our hands for 
ns to do juhtiee to such an elalwrate treatise on tho highest siibjeeta. 
The Author clas'^ilies and analyses the arguments in support of Theism, 
endeavouring to give each its due weight, and not shrinking from 
tracing tho necessary defects of each. It L> a rnisfortune which licscts 
a philosophical treatment of this matter, that the jK>inting out of some 
weakness in the received proofs of the being and attributes of God, or 
ol* the certaintj’’ of immortal life, has the invidious appearance of an 
attempt to rob mvn of that which they j)rizp most highly. And it 
requires some courage to detract from the cogency of an argument for 
that wdiicli one wishes. Mr. Orr has held the scales with an even 
hand, and hia w^ork deserves patient study by those who would appre¬ 
ciate tho cumulative natine of the evidence which he passes in 
review. 

Professor Spalding® publishes in a separate form his elaborate and 
firat-raic article on Logic from the EncyclopaDdia Britaimica. Tho 
greater part of English logicians, when undertaking to elucidate the 
rules of Logic as an art or system, liavo satisfied themselves with mere 
appeals to common sense as their foundation, or with the most meagre 
and superficial psychological facts. Mr. Spalding proposes to follow 
in the train of those foreign "analysts who aspire to fuul an organic * 
whole in the observed laws of Thought on which the technical rules 
are founded. Hia work, and the work of his immediate predecessors, 
ia one, as he acknowledges, rather of development than of invention, 
hut it is not the leas serviceable. The deveiopment most fruitful in 


® “Theism: a Treatise on God; Providence, and Iiamortality.” By John Otr. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall.« 1857. 

• “Ad IntrcKluotioD to Logical Science i being a reprint of the article * Lo^to/ 
from the eighth edition of the Kncyclopsedia Bntannica.'* By William SpaWwg. 
A.M., of Logic, dec., in the UoiversUy of St, Audrewa. Edinburgh, 

1857 . 
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constMrjuenees wJiich is prominently brought forward in thiit tefeatise, it 
tho of the mutual felation 6 iueen the Extension and Compre^ 
heneton of Concepts and Common Piedication in Jixtenfeion 

ajjd*Compi Acnsion wero from time to time acknowledged by logioiana 
as its only possible forms, corresponding to the division mane by Aris- 
tolle InmseH mto Generic and Attributive predication, kaO* vvoKStixivov 

-it vrokfi^tvps But nothing followed from the distinction, lor the 
pieduation in Extension seemed to be that only which gave technical 
icbults lu Oonveision and deduction. But the fuither development 
of the relation m which Extension and OoTpprehen'<ion vtand to each 
other throws great light upon these processes, if it dues no more.— 

“Eriennon and Comptekeusion stand totca>ds each other tn an %nime ratio 
By how mucU the nioie (or fewer) objects a class is thought as contaiiung, by 
so much the fewer (or mou) attributes are the objects thought as poHsessing, 
by how much the more (or fewer) the attributes aic, by so much the leuer (or 
more) are the objects.**—p 70 

And as every proposition framed with two common tenns, must bo 
either a predication in Extension or a predication in Compichonsion, it 
cannot be both at once 

"It must be, either a predication of the subject lu ^or out of) the cxtensiuu 
of another term, which la the predicate, oi a pitdioation of the subject in (ci 
out of) the comprtbension of another teim is pndicale It rannoi be both 
*\\( piedicote ot a term, as subject, m tht extension ot the puditsit, by 
afinming of it a term denoting n morec\t<*nsne class WepredicaU of a 
tcim, as subject, m the compuhensiou of the piidu itc, by liiiimiiig ol it a 
turn denoting a less cxltn‘'ive class 11 us, ol the sub|ect teim‘animils/ 
uc predicate in extension bv aifiiming of it ‘oigam/cd bungs* as p)*dicatc 
wfl piedicato of it in eompichension by aflirming of it ‘ birds **’—p 112 

Explicitly, at the same time, a predicate cannot bo in the exten¬ 
sion and in the comprehension of its subject Implicitly each kind of 
predication supposes the other possible And we may not only predi¬ 
cate, either in extension or in comprehenvon, but we may fciaiisier a 
given prodication from one to the other, and the process ot ConveiMon 
lb nothing else than such a iransfeience, as is plain from the following 
theorems* — 


"(1) Any two common terms may he oidinated m eithei whole, and ordi¬ 
nation m either implies and yields ordination m the other (2) Consequently, 
any two ordinated terms may yuld either a piedicstion in extenuon, or a pre¬ 
dication m compichcnsiou (3) Rj nasou of the inverse ratio of th« t^o 
wholes, the ferns must, in the two piopoSitions, discharge opposite functions, 
that which 5s subject m the one must V predicate m the other. If X is m 
the extension of ¥, Y must be m the comprehension of X. (4) Cousequ* ntly, 
there bo a girun nio{i6dition which predicates m the one whole, it 
may, by a simple reversal or the funetious of the teims, be transformed into a 

S itiou pripdicatmg m the other whole (5) The poeesjs ot converwon is 
than such a IrausfOrenoe of predication irom a given whole into 
the other/—pw 128, * 


Tho same of tho wMlos throw4 much light also on mediate 

tor syjlogpsfcio inferenee. For instance, by observing in which of the 
wholes it is that plredication takes place in the several propositioita of 
a syllogism) wo perc^ve why the middle tem occupies a difibrent 
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place in first and in the other fi^ires. But to this we can only 
refer (pp. 243-4) and in recommending highly this treatise to tho 
more advanced student, will merely add on one other point, that we aVe 
happy to sec Professor Spalding take what appears to us tlie coiTcct 
view of the genesis of the enthymome, —if indeed he goes far enough. 
Spontaneous thought is in enthymemes, and not in syllogisms. In¬ 
stinctively we tbii% in enthymoraes; we only analy&e^r oxi>li<'ato our. 
tliought into syllogism for the sake of teaching or of disputing, or 
tor the purpose of testing it. 

Itistones of Philosophy, observes M. Charles de KemusaV® are very 
dry reading; the chronological snoccssion of systems and their natural 
connexion do not coincide; And it is extremely difficult to carry on 
siinultauoously, without weiirying the n*a(ler, tho thread of the annals 
and the thread of causes and effects. The biographical form, theixdbre, 
has even more to recommend it, both to writer and student, in the 
history of Philosoj>hy, thah it has in the case of other histones. In 
the biography of a philosopher is of course included that which to him 
was his tiue lift'—the energy of his speculative being as it formed and 
enunciated itself in his doctrine. The selection of tho life of Bacon 
to form one in a series of pliilottophical portraits needs no apology, 
liowcver varied the estimates which liavc been made of the value of 
Ins contributions to philosophical truth or to mctliod. And tho 
selection of that life is not inappropriate at the present day, when 
Positivism pu'scMit'^, as it were, the extreme swing of the pendulum 
on that side towards whieli the English Cliaucollor gave it an im¬ 
pulse Tin* work of M. dc il6musat consists of four parts. In the first 
Ave have the life of Bacon, in the ordinary sense of tlio word, wdiich is 
\\ ritten in a considerate and by no means unkinrlly spirit, at tho same 
lime that it reveals with justice the grave monil defects which always 
occasion such a painful shock when contemplated by the side of great 
intellectual emineme. The second is occupied with an analysis of the 
Dr AugmenNs and of the Nbvnm Organum. The third institutes a 
criti(pie upon the philosophy and method of Bacon; while the foimtU 
traces the historj*' and influence of the Baconian philosophy down to 
the present <lay. 

In order to estimate riglitly the value of what was done by Bacon, 
it must be remembered that the scholastic method, founded upon a 
part of the logic of Aristotle, continued traditionally, even to his time, 
to trammel all philosophical iytiuiry. In scholastic disputations the 
aim both of respondent and opponent was to draw inferences from 
acknowledged premises, and to make distinctions upon tcri^s employed 
on both sides. The premises from which they argued wore taken from 
scriptural, or supposed scriptural statements, and from tho authorita¬ 
tive declarations of the Pathera. No new^mises could be ascertained 
iu such a way; but Aristotle, as well as Bacon, declared, that axioms 
are derivable only from induction,—^tbht the syllogism is the instrument 

only of deductive science, and of its shadow or resemblance—dialectic. 

\ * * _ . ' 
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*<Baooti, sa Yle^ son'Tranps, sa FMlowphie et soolafluonco jttsqn’U nos 
Jours/' Charles de d« I'AMtoie franvrise. I'Sris. 1857* 
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If Bacon permitted himself to speak depreciatingly of the great Greek 
phUo^pher, liis eveuse is to be found iu the (hstorted apidication wliieh 
had be(m made of his logical method; and Bacon had little of the 
which belongs so many other really great intellects, of think-* 
ing humbly of himself. If he had abounded in it, he never would have 
claimed for himself the invention of a Noi?vm Onjanum^ Yet he anti¬ 
cipates with ^at shrewdness the judgment of posterity: “ De nobis 
judicium futuri temporis factum iri wstimmnus; Noe nil m^uiyeoieee^ 
eetl imtum ea, qu<B pro w^nie Ixahmiw^ minoris fecieee, Sed interim 
non est spes nisi in regeneratione scientiarum, ut ca scilicet ab experi* 
eulia certo ordtee exoitentur et rursus condantnr/’— Nov. Org, i. § 97. 
Bacon invented no new kind of induction, although he has had the 
credit of it. And M. de B^musat points out with perfect justice — 

“ Malgr6 I’lHnsion s’est faite h> lui mcnie et qni a srs admi- 

rateuTS, Bacon n^a point mventfi une induction nouvello et lorsqu'il cioit 
cxenipter^la sienne dcs defauts quM signalc dans* colic des autros, il se tait une 
secoade illusion, et uVnseigne qu’a temp6rer, par uu ail judicien\, lcs> meon- 
veiucuts d*un precede presque toujours iorcement impaifait.”—p 2ob. 

Bacon did not reveal a now faculty, nor a new method of inference; 
his merit consisted in showing the necessary pl'epa^ative^ for induction, 
iu the way of careful observation, analysis, and experiment of parti¬ 
culars* If particulars apparently similar are hastily collected, it no 
fault of the inductive fa('ulty that an erroneous generalization is made 
from them, any more than it is of the byllogizmg faculty that an in¬ 
ference, erroneous in itself, is rightly deduced from false premises. Nor 
is it anpr defect of the inductive faculty, which renders a goncrali/iition 
impossible from confused, indistinct, and complicated particulars. Thi* 
leads us to the solutiorvof the question, why it is tliat, in sonic matters, 
a single instance is sufficient to enable the inductive faculty to leap to a 
uni verbal law, while in other matters wo must infer the law from obser¬ 
vation of many particulars, and with limitation, hesitation, and as pro¬ 
bable only. Thus, from mere inspection of a circle drawn iu the rudest 
manner, we infer of all circles that their radii arc equal. But from the 
observed fusibility of lead, without further experimentation, wo should 
only regard the fusibility of other metals as probable. Yet we inii*?b 
suppose that if tho nature of a metal - that which constitutes gold, 
silver, iron to be metals—could be as plainly subjected to our observa¬ 
tion,—if wo could have the same perfect insight into it as we can into 
the ndture of a circle, or a triangle,—then we bliould infer with ab quick 
and certain a leap from the observed fusibility of lead, that iron also 
must be fusible, as from Ihe equality of the three angles of one triangle 
to two rights angles, that the three angles of all triangles must be equal 
to the The oxcclJenco, tlierefore, of the Baconian method coii- 

sists, ndfen any remedy which it applies to the syllogistic defect in the 

{ ^rocesj^pf induction—which belongs to it as well as to the Aristote- 
ian soholastie induction,—^but in«tbo analysis and torture of particulars 
coming in md of that obtuseness which ^ects our perceptions in most 
matters, excepting those which bvdung to mathematics. Thus only 
> eala it be hoped to reduce the domain of morals into any scientific sve- 
jtem. The basis upon which a real science of morals must be reared is 
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not to be found in a multitude of ill-ascertained and ill-asso^od pbeno* 
mena, but in a collection of a few elementary and precisely-defined 
facts. Uno further point only can we touch upon, which has been well 
noticed by M. de B4musat, os a defect in liacon’s pbilosopby,—^lie 
pahsed by altogether all inquiry into the intellect itself. And yet it 
might have occurred to one who was forcibly improsbod with tbo 
dsrknese and error in which scholasticism had long held the bumnti 
mind, 'to seek tbe needful remedy in an analysis of the powers and 
functions of the knowing subject, as well as in a better pre^^entation 
of the objects of knowledge. Nevertbeleas, the oxcliisivc observation 
of cither of tho factors in human knowledge is sure to provoke a re¬ 
action, and there will bo a reaction against ^‘Speculation,"' just as a 
great deal of modem .speculation has been a reaction against the ex- 
j»crience philosophy initiated by Bacon. 


POLmeS AND EDUCATION. 

M r. STIRLING’S “ Letters from tho Slave Statps” ^ is a very 
valuable book. It is exactly the kind of work that was wanted 
to convey solid information and sensible opinions on American slavery 
to Englihli readers. It gives a suflicient number of facts to instil con- 
lidence in the positions taken by tho Author on the various details of 
his subject; but this is by no means the greatest merit it posscs^jt^*. 
It is very well written, in a fresh, terse, pointed, but unaffected style. 
It is never dull; and alibough the facts treated of arc open to tho 
observation ol* any traveller, and have been ruore or less completely 
noticed by preceding writers, they arc made to seem new, or are at 
any rate invested witli a novel interest when presented to us through 
the mediam of a mind original, observant, and scrupulously just. The 
volume, too, has the unusual merit of compression. Mr, Stirling is 
never too long. lie tells us what he has to say in as few words as can 
adequately convey his meaning. Of America ho speaks calmly, with a 
ready sympathy, but with it frank expresrion of apprehension and 
censure, it seems to us that this book will meet a want felt by 
many Englishmen, a book on the Southern States that is interesting, 
and of moderate compass, impartial, instructive, and pervaded with 
the thoughts of an independeftt and shrewd observer. 

In noticing the contents of the volume wc will omit the subject of 
Slavery, because it has bt'cn so lately treated of in our pages, and 
we tbir^ that our readers will rather care to know whether Mr.'Stirllng 
is qualified to write on the subject, than to have a necessarily imper¬ 
fect analysis of what he says. Slavery is one of those subjects on 
which it is better to read nothing than to read the bomments of a 
narrow-minded and shallow man. Wo can only say that Mr. Stirling 
considers the five frontier Stales fast hastening to abolition, and that 

^ Letters from tbe Slave Statee/* By James Stilling. liondan: J. W. 
Parker and Son.* 1897* 
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the ecoaomical difficulties of Slavery aic so great aud increase so rapidly, 
that sotne aolutiou of the problem must soon be found, or the Slave 
States will be ruined. 

fir, Stirling’s observations, at thO opeuing of his work, on the 
j^merican notions of Demociaey, seem to us pregnant with truth and 
tbeaning. Ho^ints out how Indistinct and unphilosophical are the ’ 
Mpulot democrs^tic ideas with regard to the sovereignty of the people. 
The people” is confounded with the numerical majoniy of the nation; 
and their will, whether right or wrong, is sot up as the supreme arbiter 
of afiaun*. The unthinking ina‘*se&, poisoned With thii> fall icy, sap the 
authority of the Government, until it can protect neither life nor 
liberty. “By acting on this vulgar prejudice, the democratic party 
has subjected every important office—even the sacred one of judge—to 
the fitful fancies of a vulgar crowd ” The popular notion of Equality, 
Mr. Stirling goes on to say, is no less superficial than that of Liberty. 
We will extr^ the passage in which this statement is worked out.— 

“Tlic Democrat prizes on outward, mateiial equahtj , not the cs^iiinl, lu- 
wmrd equalij^ that is rooted m man’s humamtv, and that cwnIs in spjte of all 
ontwara difeiencea Htnce he is not satisfied with essential equJify; he 
must have an outwaid mouofauy of condifion The people must 'dl ude in the 
same car, and sit a1 the sime table, and vote at the s ime polling place It is 
considered a degradation for one to set ve Another, And the verj usme of scr- 
laat is abomiDAted In all of this thcic is a want of true wisdom and tiuc 
dignity. It is right to assert the dignity and woilh ot manhood, but it is a 
weakness and a folly to icbcl at^ainsi those cnil find domestic distmchmis 
which ongmatc m the natme of tiim£p>, and wludi thoreioie cuiy no ical dis- 
lionomr with them Why slionld not a pooi mau consent to nde in a less lu\- 
nnous car, paying a propoitionate laie, us well as Inc m a hss limnious 
house, paying a proportiofiatc lent ^ So vith scivice Theie is noliung tssen- 
tially degrading m one man poiforming ceifam meni^ oflicch foi anothei The 
dtgradation^ aiiscs only when the office is performed in a menial spiut In 
Itself, all labour, even the most menial, is honourAbh*, when ptrfoimi.d in the 
irue spirit ot duty The Au'eriCaus will cea&e to dispaiage domestic seuwe 
when they learn to take a higher view of human cqmdity The false news of 
equality now tife lead to contiadictioub and compromises thit ait sometimes 
almost ludicrous, foi the force of things is always in contest with false ideas ” 

We can recommend our readers to study attentively alettor on Cuba, 
where Mr. Stirling takes occasion, from the writings and arguments of 
the Southern advocates of the system of Slavery, and their expiesscd 
intention to aei/e, when they can, the rich ihland that lies so conve¬ 
niently at hand, to discuss the reasoning by which Slavery is defended, 
and to show how nearly connected Slavery w with Socialism. We most 
entirely with Mr Stirling. On the one hand there is the pnn- 
ciple of contract of two independent bargainers, equal in the eyes of 
the law, having different things to sell—^tho one having capital and 
the other laWor: on the other hand is the principle of serfdom run¬ 
ning up in < 1 ^ direction into ntggerdom, and on other into senti¬ 
mental soeilffitn. If the pogr are to bo Ooddled, petted into obedience, 
taught to my pzL others richer, strougor, and Wider than th^solvos, 

" why not do thing well at once, and give the ftrong man tlie 
greatest interest in hie dependent by making that dependent ffis slave? 
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If we adopt the otlw^r principle, we must make the poor mjfa feel that 
ho ia himself his own master, protector, m6, g^iide. Whatever theorists 
may say or write, there can be no doubt that in the British Isles tlie 
latter brahch of the principle has been adopted too avowedly for ihe 
development of the principle it involves to be delayed or arrested. 
Bnt wo are^ as Mr* Stirling well observes, perioi of transition, 

and such periods entail their inconveniences. xb& poor have not 
yet BO scoured their position as to lay gkside the atti^de of defiance, 
and thus arc suspicious, repellant, and discourteous, and are most pro¬ 
minently so in the very places and districts where they are furihest 
removed from serfdoni. The Ibllowing passage, in which Mr. Stirling 
speaks of the real though unconscious drift of the sentimcntHl socialists 
of our day, seems to us especially forcible and true— 

“ I have lately read a work in dofrucc of American Slaveiy by one Pltz- 
Lugh, If- is called * Sociology for the South/ and is a rambling, declamatory 
&SiM cnouifU; yet it is interesting as indicating the state of public ©pinion in 
1 he Slave States. The scope of the author’s argument is, that fiee society 
bt'iug an iwdnowlcdgcd failure, tliens is notlung left for us but to fall back on 
Slavery, \vhirli he nuiiutaiiis, uith reason, is the legitimate and consistent cou- 
sequeucc of all Sociab’stic sclt^ines. in support or his thesis as to the failure 
of free socK'ly, he quotes several English writers and jiublications of acknow¬ 
ledged authority, sucli as Outlylc, Kingsley, Alison, the ‘ North British Review/ 
‘ Blaokwood,’ c^c. As against these authorities, his reasouing is complete; and 
it would do a great deal of good in England if people saw the condusions which 
slave owners draw—and with justice too—from thei'' communistic philosopliy. 
The truth is, there aro but two ways open to mau: either the conditions of 
Labour must be adjusted by eoutracl, or they must be fj\ed by force. No doubt 
the former has its disadvantages, especially in the transition peiiod from serf¬ 
dom to fieedom; but vve must accept it with all its evils, or we must be pre- 
pau'd for tlie only possible allcimative, with all its svils. If we prefer slave 
auctions, cou-liidcs, haud-cniVs, blood-hounds, and other amenities of enforced 
labour, to stakes and comljinatious, and the wretchedness and sin of those 
uorkineu who abuse tbeir freedom, well; but it is mere cbildisbuess to fret and 
pule at the I'vils of the one system, unless wc arc prepared to adopt the other 
‘ for better for worse,’ Elotchcr of Saltoun, and Carlvlc, have at least the 
merit of consisteucy; they uonW rather have well-fed waves than hungry free¬ 
men. This is at feast intelligible: but few of those who rail at our present 
system would be-willing to accept this alternative. Most of them dream of 
some impossible Imlf-way balting-placc, and would, uo doubt, recoil with horror 
from the legitimate result of their own premises. They arc, in gcneiid, men 
with more sensibility ihau strength of intellect, and m saved by an amiable 
ineonsistoncy from the eklremity of error to which their doctrines inevitably 
lead stronger minds.” • 

Another letter of the highest merit is one dated from Macon, iu 
Creor^a, which treats of the want of thoroughness in American work- 
znanahip, and of Protectionist fallacies which aro entertained even 
by intdligcnt and educated Americana, Workmanship in America is, 
he says, mere surface-work. " The American workman displays energy, 
ingenuity, rapidity to a surprising d\^grec, hut he lacks utterly the care 
and completeness of the British worjkman/’ Every product, down to 
the meanest article of domestic use, is untrustworthy. Not only aro 
the railways unsafe, with their crazy bridges and unballasted roads, 
but there “ is^not a look that catches, not a binge that turns { knives 
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will not <jut, and matches will not light” At Macon, Mti Stirling 
attended a Freo-Trado ineeting, and this leada him to make some 
Obsorvaiiona on the oxtmordinarjr backwardness of the AmericanB in 
economical knowledge. The prevak^nt ftdlacy here,” he says, “ as on 
the continent of ^Europe, seems to be that an infant indnstjcy needs 
hursing. They never seem to consider that Protection is most hurt¬ 
ful preoisely wl^rc it is most needed, and that the more weak an in¬ 
dustry is, the less desimble it ip to foster it tiJb the expense of healthier 
wndc^akings.” Yes, as Mr. Stirling points out, if there is a country 
where Free Trade should find acceptance, it is America:— 

This h a yoftng nation, ■\\ithoul supciaunoatcd instiiutdonb or traditionary 
prejudices. It started on its uacmbarrasbcd coitrsc at the close of the eidi- 
tconth century, when ccQuomical science had aheady risen on the world, aud a 
shock had been givcu to ancient fallacies. There wcie no old monopolies to 
bolster up, no x'sted mtercsts to conciliate. TJio countiy was a rasa, 

fitted be^ud all others for building up a free system of industry. Mor^ver, 
tlierc are Biroug reasons against a Protective policy in the States. There is a 
dearth of capitSj and therefore hcic, less than anywhere, should it be wasted 
on nuproiltaple cuterprises. There is scope enough, and to spare, for indus¬ 
trial enterprise; aud tUeic is, theieforc, none ot that fancud need of opening 
up ‘new fields* of industry, winch mislead less favoured ludions. Matuie her¬ 
self, too, by the manifold facilities she aifoidcdtor agricultuiid nnd mautimo 
pur|)oscs, clearly pointed out the industrial course of the young nation. 
Neither were political reasons wanting, to back these uigcnl econonuctil in¬ 
ducements to eschew all lestrictions on the natural course of industry A 
Protective policy naturally cicatos lealousies aud hcaitbunungs between the 
different sections oi the country. Next to Slaveiy, Piotection has betn tlie 
worst cuemy of the Umon, Abohtionism is douluy hateful to the South, as 
coming from the 'protected' North, K Abolitionism has its disunion, the 
l^iff had its nullification ” 

And America pays the penalty of ignorance and error in a remark¬ 
able way. Protection in America, by giving an unnatural expansion 
to a mxuiufacturing proletananism, adds tenfold intensity to the evih 
of universal suffrage. “The unnatural and forced aggregation of 
masses of mere labourer? in cities and manufacturing districts is 
pregnant with serious evils.” As Mr. Stirling says, epigraiiunati- 
cally, ill conclusion, “ Protection in America is at once a danger and 
a loss.” 

We sboxdd also like to call the attention of our readem to what 
Mr. Stirling says of the American Post-office. English readers are as 
much concerned as American with the .subject. The Amerieau Post- 
ofilec seems to be on a very unsatisfactory footing. The expense is 
great, and rapidly increasing. “ The excess of expenditure over income 
in 1855 was two millions and a half dollars. Then there is an irivgu- 
larif^ in American mails which would drive Englishmen mad.” Mr. 
StirHng says that the editor of a paper Which he happened to take up, 
ascribed thU irreguliu’ity to the immense quantity of heavy hook& and 
papers which the carry grdtis; aqd then tiie following remarks 
are *added, which Are well ‘worth considering on both sides of the 
water:— 

“A deeper eouse of this postal mismauagemeQt HQ doid>t; th« iuofi^icncj 
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which ehaywtcru^is aU Qoy^rxmeixU when th^jy tmdertake ordii&ry business 
att'airs. It is, doubtless, diffieult to draw the hue whioli shoidd sej)arate pri- 
\ ate and pttblio imdertakln^s. There is much debatable ground in that regjou 
v( politicsr^ Bui the iransmisakia of letters, parcels, booi^ newspaperb, 
iiincs, and money—in short, the business of a modem Po8t-offioe,~se6ms to 
me peculiarly adapted to individual enterprise, and in every view unfit for Go- 
vcmnicnt interference. In despotic coimlries the Post-office, like the railways 
and the telegraph, is kept in the hands of the Government fy police purposes; 
but tliat consideration, thank God, does upt weigh in England or America. 
I'hrre wc have to look merely to the commercial side of the miestion—how can 
our letters be carried Injst and cheapest ? Now, It seems clear to mo, that a 
]>riuciple of industry tha*i can traverse the ocean with regular lines of steam- 
blnps, and co^er tho land with an intricate bystem of railways and telegraphs, 
un“Ut surely be trusted witli organizing a mode of transmitting daily a few tons 
of letters and newspapers. Nny, have we not already the requisite organization 
iji such establUhments as Piekford’s adjuirablc carrying company, and the ex- 
ecUeiit' Eviness’ companies of Adams and others in America? I have not a 
doubt that nekfoid wouM t ake over our whole Post-office business at 3ix weeks’ 
notice, and manage it better than over it has been managed by all our lordly 
Ikistinastcrs, it is, every improvement of our postal system has been forced 
witli much ado on our officials from without; the public being regarded as a 
surly brute to be kept at bay, rat her than as an excellent customer, wliosc every 
wisii IS to be gratifi^ 

“ 1>( bides tins commercial consideration, there arc in America strong political 
reiisons why the postal busiuess should not be in the Iiands of Go^eruineiit, 
The pationane of the Post-office is the source of great and corrupt political 
iiillutniee. There were on Nov. 30, 1835, 21',770 Post-offices, the officers to 
wlm*h, besides all other ollieiaU connected with tho department, are appointed 
I it her by tliePrcsitleut himself, or by Ins nominee, the Postmabtcr-Gcneral Such 
an army of sycophants scattered over the whole face of tho country, each dc- 
in ndiMit for bread on the favour of the administ ration, is a power that cannot 
lie \Levied willi compUccncv by any tliinkiug Ameririin, Now, fhcoul^ May 
to got rid of this evil would be to hand over tho whole eouceru to a private 
(Mimp<inv Wall-street would find tho fuuds and the brains ueccssaiy for the 
uiulertakiug in a fortnight.” 

We must end our notice of Mr. Stirling’s volume hero. We have 
not spaeo enough tef follow him througli all tho various incidental 
topics, his treatment of which inspires coinpetenco when he reasons on 
and describes Slavery. If the extracts wc have given do not suffice to 
show that the writer is a man who thinks for himself, who starts 
Irom sound principles, and whose style and handling of a subject are 
those of a really superior mind, no words of praise which wo can 
h(‘stow will carry conviction with thorn, 

Mr. Westgarth, recently a member of the Victoria Legislature, has 
occupied the leisure of the long voyage to this country by writing a 
work ou the colony to which it belongs,® These accounts of colonies 
by colonists are becoming numerous, and are likely to be useful and to 
he read with interest by many persons in this country. There is a 
natural tendency in these authors to write too much and rather too 
enthusiastically, and their books are therefore not very entertaining to 
readers who are not specially iilterested in the locality described. But 

® Victoria and the Austoallan Gold Mines in 1857*’'' By AVUliani Westgarth 
London *. Smith Klder. and Co. IS07* 
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these volitmes aro principally intended as books of reference* oonve- 
nienl r^ertories of all me information whicb an intending emigrant, 

the irionds of settlers, or persona havii^ bualneas relatione with the 
colony, can desire, And in this wint of tm Mr. Westgarth’s book 
on Victoria is highly oomtncndabie. 

An abortive convict settlement was established at Victoria in 1803, 
hut the -permanent settlement was not niado till 1834*5, and it was 
not until 1851 tliat the colony was separated from New South Wales, 
Mr, Westgarth gives a full account of the rapid progress of the colony, 
based an the gold discoveries. He draws a picture of Geelong and 
Melbourne, and of ^their public buildings and works. He then treats 
of the commerce of the colony, and particularly of its exports—tiji, 
tallow, hides, and wool. In one respect Victoria is very unfortunate. 
The grand attraction to the depressed masses of the home population, 
as Mr, Wesl^arih truly observes, is the facility of the acquisition of 
laud: and in this respect Victoria has never yet done liersclf justice, 
or fully put forth all the inducements she can command as a seKolf to 
the greater proximity, as regards the mother country, of tival fields of 
emigration. 

"Two obstacles have materially interfered from Ihc bcj*inning; the fir>t 
being the ][>re-oecupation for squatting purnoscfe, which 1ku> raised au anla- 
gonism of mstiucts between the sheep and the plough; the other, the contiol 
of the wabto territory, which uutii lately was ienacionsly grasped by the Impe 
rial Government/* 

The chapter on Squatting is perhaps tlie mobt acceptable in Mr. 
Westgartih’s volume, because it gives a clear stat(»raent of a nmlter to 
which ill all documents and books rebating to the colony continual 
lOifereiu'c is made, but which it is diflieult to understand clearly. The 
claim*, of the squatters caused perpetual dilBcultios; for though their 
title to the land was legally worthless, yet they had ihc strong gr(»und 
of actual possession, and a sort of equitable title to be reeognihod as. 
having a goodwill in their runs. In 1847 certain Orders of Council, 
the source of innumerable subsequent disputes, were issued for the 
ieniilnation and adjustment of all the squatters* claims, and as it is 
very important for all who Iiave anything to do with Victoria to know 
exactly what the effect of these orders was, 'we will give Mr. West- 
garth’s summary of the second chapter of the orders-i-the chapter of 
real importance to the squatting iutoi'est;— 

"ChapterII., wliich refers to the unsettled district, is the gr«and skirinishiiig 
ground, on the twofold quesfiou of the unsditahleness of the rules it lays down 
to the general welfare, and the variety of intoqireUtioa to which some parts of 
these rules are exposed. It awards leases for periods ‘not oxoceding fvmrtecu 
years.* Tlic lessee’s rig^t is ouly for pastoinl purposes, excepting such cnlti- 
vatfcu as ajay be necessary for his own establishment, Power is reserved to 
the Grown, either to grant or sell any of the lauds for public purposes. These 
purposes are specified in some detail, including town or village commonage, 
ami the sent<mee ends (sec. 9) with*a power gejicrally of ‘for otherwise faei- 
litatii^ the improvement aiw^ settlement 6f tlie colony/ The land rent is 
fixed for the term of lease at fifty shdlhigs annually for the nxee required to 
.^depobture each 1000 sheep; but this charge is diatmet from anv assessment 
the local Legislature may choose to imposjOv The lands thnsleasca are not open 
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fot purcKase, during the le^,' to hhylbut the I6tisce (sec^ 6), toVhom, it he 
purchases, the price is to i>e not less than twewtr shUliti^ per aero, and if ti\p 
Wd be considered worth more, it is to be valued, wid s<3d to him at the valua¬ 
tion. 'IHia Isthe-n^wfeatutef of' the riglii given espcolally^totlie 

squatter, with the iutentibu of cncoaragin^ bini to. effect improvements on his 
lauds. He was not to be subjected to tSe^usual competition at the auction 
sales, where the improvements ho liad made mi^t be turned against himself. 
On the expiration of the lease (sec, 15), the land may be pn^ up for sale if the 
lessee declines his preem^ion. In that case the value of his improvement is 
to he secured to him. Ilenewals of the leases arc provided lor (sec. 16), 
if less than onc-fourth only of the comprised lands have been sold; and pro¬ 
vided, too, that the lauds in question nave not meaiiwJuio been included in 
dtlier of the other two classes of districts, where a different and less favour¬ 
able regulation prevaih‘d. On a renewal of the lease, the charge was uot to 
exceed lifty per cent, in addition to the previous charge.” 

It was easy, for those interested to pick holes in the language of 
this chapter, and the sq^ifttters fought manfully. The Duke#of New¬ 
castle, as Colonial Secretary iu 1853, intevpnited the orders in a sense 
completely adverse to the squatter, but the squatters held out until the 
gold discoveries altered the circumstances of the colony so completely 
that tlie squatters abandoned their first claim, and now only demand 
compensation. “ The discussions in the new Parliament in the begin¬ 
ning of the present year,” says Mr. Westgarth, “give promise that an 
amicable arrangement will be effected.” In the latter portion of his 
book, Mr. AVcstgartli treats at great length of the miuisites and 
prospects of gold digging, but his statements do not seem to us to re- 
tjuire special notice. 

The prospect of a Reform Bill continues to foster the growth of an 
appropriate literature. The most ambitious specimen is Mr. Lori- 
mer’s Political l*rogi*css.® He wishes to show* that jiolitical progress 
is not necessarily democratic, and that relative equality is the true 
Jbundatloii. To prove this lie gives us long dissertations on the lessons 
to be drawn from the experience and the writei’s of Greece and Romo. 
There is >soine good sense in the book, and a certain bonest attempt to 
nnderstiind the matei'ials collected. But the subject is quite beyond 
the Author’s reach, lie has not knowledge enough to justify him in 
speaking of the ancient world. We will quote a paragraph curiously 
full of mistakes, and not with any wish to provoke a laugh at tbo 
ex))cnse of a man heartily trying to do his best, but merely to show 
what is the amount of learning which an author like Mr. Lorimer 
considers to warrant him iut^taking up so abstruse and difficult a 
subject as political philosophy:— 

'‘It has been said that Christianity gave forth no j^sitive response on the 
subject of slavery; but it is at any rate certain that, ii it did not introduce the 
principle that freedom, iu place of being an accident of birth, is a right inali¬ 
enably belonging to man^s spiritual being,, suth practically has been the view 
taken of the matter by every Christian people, and such never was the view 
which any heathen people took of it. ^According to the CbristiauJustiuiaii 
“Ubertas” is “aaturalis fiiculttlN,” whereas "Servitiw” is “constitutio jiuis 
gentium qua quis domiuio idi^o, milarmmi subjicitur.” 

* Political Progress not necessarilys^Pomwratio.** By James Lorhn^r, Advo¬ 
cate. London ;• WilUariatf^A 1867, 
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Hid appBcation of litiK principle to modem England » proportion¬ 
ately weak. He ihiiikd that all men. should not have an e^nal vote, 
that the poKiieal xmpoHancc^ .of'citizens ehoulil.be in ^cordaiice 

, with * their social import^ce., Two men, ho says, set out in the same 
position -in Jife at twenty-one i it might then be fair to give them an 
equal vote at forty A^ has made a fortune, and B. is a profligate 
insolvent. They ought to have difierent rates of political impoi'tance. 
We could find many objectione to urge against this reasoning, but we 
think it unnecessary to criticise it, because we naturally in a work of 
this sort turn to the conclusion, to see what arc the recommendations 
of the Author, and then if they arc important pr plausible, we examine 
and state in detail the arguments by which they are supported. He 
wishes that the House of Peei*s should be retained, that the members 
of the Lower House should not be paid, and that*the suflrage should 
be extended on principles having reference tt education. All this he 
might have got without writing his book.* But he also recommends 
that persons who pay income-tax should have two votes. He must 
know as little of England as of Koman Law if he thinks such a mea¬ 
sure feasible. 

Mr. Brookes^ is a fanatic on the other side, and wants the franchise 
to be extended to all “ the inhabitants at large.” He has bis theory, 
the very opposite of that of Mr. Lorimer, for he thinks that rich per¬ 
sons and landlords ought to have no influence on tlie votes of other 
men, or any means of expressing in politics their social importance. 
He has also a pedantic argument, to which he attaches much weights 
He says, and truly enough, tliat in the earliest dawn of the British 
constitution there avus no electoral qualification, and he asks to have 
the old practice restored. But in tliosc days no one wanted to get 
into the House of Commons, nor did the House of Commons govern 
the coxintry. 

In 1B4B and 1849, Prince Charles Lucien Buoaiapartc was a promi¬ 
nent member of the Roman Council of deputies, and subsequently of 
the Constituent Assembly. He was an ardent Republican, and sup¬ 
ported the interests of his party in very frequent speeches. These 
speeches have no\v been collected into a volume,^ and throw some light 
on the sentiments and conduct of the shortlived assembly to which 
they were addressed. The Prince w copious in his allusions to Roman 
history, and Is constantly appealing to the pleasing belief that his 
heai'ers were descendants of the old republican Romans. “ If your 
ancestors had not been several times defeated by Hannibal, republican 
Rome would not have been the greatest nation in the world. She saw 
spring from the blood of her sons, shed on tlicir native soil, a race of 
heroes who chased the barbarous invader beyond the Alps,” And he 
asks his auditors to go and do likewise. It is not by fine speeches 
that Apbpj^fion of effervescent poltroons drives veteran soldiers out 


* "‘The Inters and the People,.and the Coming Reform.'^ By Honry Brookes, 
London: ^^ffinghahi Wilson. 1857* 

* “ HiMOotti’Si Allocutions, etOpinions deCharled.Lncfen, PrinceBaoziapai-te, dans 
le Conseil des Deputes et rAssemhlte Constituante de ^me cn 1848 et 1849." 
leide; B. T. BrUL 1857. 
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of fortified positions. .; Bat it must be said that-Prince Buona^^artc had 
many excellent measures, to suggest, and that rhetorical bursts were 
not his.pnly contributioas, to the welfare Of Home. Esi)ecia!l}'^’he 
advocated strongly a loyal aud effective co-operation with Piedmont. 

Dr. Guthrie has published four Discourses,® delivered by him in 
support of an appeal “ which was made to build a Tenitorial Church 
in one of the dark and destitute districts of Edinbuijgh.” With the 
hortatory portion of his volume we have nothing to do; but there is 
an appendix full of the well-known fallacies and statistics about re- 
l^ressing drunkenness by legislation. We know, as every one knows, 
that a vast mass of crime is caused every year in Great Britain, the 
origin of which can bo traced more or less directly to drunkenness. 
We may also midily admit tliat, if publie-honses are really shut up, 
drunkenness will decrease. What we are surprised at is, that under 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act thci*e shouUl still be three-fifths of the 
number of persons found drunk on the Sunday that there were before 
the act was passed. Tlie^ argument of those who oppose legislation 
is not that the legislature cannot make a certain number of persons 
externally moral by compulsion, but that the subtle evil of teaching a 
nation to trust for*its inorality to compulsion is a greater evil than 
that of drunkenness. We may, in passing, venture to correct .Dr. 
(luthrieon a point of detail. He speaks of the Forhes Mackenzie 
Act as applicable to the Sabbath-daj’-. This is not so. It is Sunday, 
not Saturday, to which the Act has reference. 

In treating of universities and university education, Mr. Kirk¬ 
patrick has written a book^ hearing a most curious resemblance in 
style, purposi^, and importance to that of Mr. Loriinerj which we have 
noticed above. It is learned, it is full of classic^al quotations, and it ip 
sensible; but at the same time it is, as far as we can uiulerstand it-s 
aim, utterly useless. It arrives, after a discxission of two htindred 
pages, at a point which is perfectly rudimentary to every one really 
acejuainted with what is being doius at the universities. Its sugges¬ 
tions are either so obvious as to be uninstructive, or aro the very foun¬ 
dation on which the Commissions are, acting, and so are superfluous, 
or are dictated by a want of knowledge of the practicsal working of 
colleges and collegiate instruction. The book has one merit, that it 
gives the history of tlie universities in a succinct and accessible sliape. 
The style of the Author is dull and woixly, but he looked up his 
authorities, and made a compendium which may be useful. But for 
all practical purposes, the book is too far behind the present state of 
university opinion to be of any weight or value, 

® ^‘Tbe City; its Sins and Sorrows.” By Thomas Guthrie^ D.D. Edinburgh: 
Black. 1S.'>7. 

7 “The historically received Conception of the University considered, with 
os[)ecial reference to UxfoiHl.** By Edwan^ Kirkpatrick, M.A. Oxon. London : 
Wiiliams and Korgate. 1857« 
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T he authors of *'Types of Mankind’' have recently put forth a 

further contribution to Ethnology, which challenges attention by 
its bulk and the preteiisjons of its title-page, if by no other more de¬ 
serving claim.^ *» The volume ia not a systematic treatise, but a collec¬ 
tion of Memoirs, of each of wWich we shall give a brief account.—'flio 
first, by M Allred Maury, discusses “ The Distribution and Oassifiea- 
tiou of Tongues, their relations to the (Jeographical Distribution of 
Eacoa, and the inductions which may be drawn from these relations 
and is marked by the cool dogniafcisin of its assertions, and by it^ entire 
neglect of all such recent contributions to Philology as do not suppoj't 
the author’s own conclusions. These conclusions are as follows:— 

1. “Eiicli superior race of Man is reproseuted by two families of languages, 
corresponding to thtir largcsi branches; \iz., the Wliite race, or Caucasic, bv 
the tndo-Eur*'pcun and Semitic longacs Yclhny race, by the Monosyl¬ 

labic aud the Ougro-Tartar tongues, otherwise called “Pinno-Japouie ” To 
the Black race, correspond the tongues of Africa;—to the Bed raec, Uu' 
tongues of America;—to the Malayo-Poiyuesiau races, the tongues of that 
name;—to the Australian races, the idioms of Aubtralax<*ia. 

2. "The multifaiioub ciossings of these primitivelaccs—crossings that luaj 
be called those of the sccondaiy race-floor,^—aio rejjicsontcd by families Ih.tt 
possess charactcnstics less demarcated, and which paiticijiab' gcinuallv of the 
two families of idioms spoken by the races whose lutcimixturc gave birth to 
them. 

3. “The apparition of these grand liugnistical formations is as ancient as 
that of the races IhcTnsclvcs. Piom the origin, there were diffcreiil lunguai't n, 
as there were likewise ditrerput tribes; and Irom out of these piiuiilivc fami¬ 
lies issued «dl the idioms subsequently spread over the earth.” 

Now what can be more inconsistent witli fact, than to characterize 
the people who speak the Rcinitie tongues, for example, as " vvliite 
when every ethnologist knows that there are Arabs, whose purity of 
race cannot be impeached, yet whose skin is jet-black ? And luis not 
the recent tendency of linguistic inquiry been to show, that the Semitic 
languages liavo a much closer atHnity with the African, than thoyliavc 
with the Indo-European; so as even, in Dr. Latham’s view^to justify 
the detachment of the Semitic tribes from the Indo-European, and 
their union with the African under the designation of Atlantidas ? 

M. Maury admits that there are maiyy curious points of apjiroxima- 
tion; but he seems to be scarcely aware of the prevalence, not only of 
Semitic roots, but also of Semitic traditions and usages, even among 

1 '' Indigeixoas Booes of the Earth $ or, New Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry; 
including Monograph® on special Deportinonts of Philology, iconography, 
CranioscopA Pateontology, Pathology, Archieology, Compaiative Oeograi)hy, and 
N’atuwd fidpory ooiitinbuted by Alfred Maury, Bibliothdcaire de rlnstitut de 
Ifrance; fl^hois PuUky, Pellow of She Hungarian Academy; and J, Aitkeii 
Meigs. M.D*., Professor of the IiutStutes of MdUicine in the Phihulolphla College ot 
Vfem^e; with dbjnnmnioations frwn Prof. Joe. Leidy, and 3?rof. L. 

Wawda, LL.D* inTestigation^ Documents, and Mateiials; by 

f. d Kelt, and Geo. B. GUddon, Authors of "Types of Mankind.” Boyal 
VO, pp. %Ylth numerous Ulustration4. Philadelphia, 1857/ 
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those nations of the Western coast which are most typically*^^ Negro 3 ^* ’ 
and ho seems quite ignorat^t of the extent to which Dr. Lalharn and 
others have pushed their inqturies in this direction. So, again, we 
had no rJfereaco to lat© researches -into the Assjf^ian and other pri- 
infeval languages, the tendency of which, i^ ^according to some of the 
most learned JPbilologists of the present day, to show that there was a 
much clpser approximation among the three principal Asiatic families 
of languages (the Indo-Euroi>ean, the dap^:tic, and the Semitic) in the 
earlier stage of their development, than in the more advane^.—On 
these and other accounts, we arc constrained to say that M!", Maury’s 
essay is far from presenting a satisfactory account oftlie present state 
of philological inquiry, and that it bears too evident marks of having 
been written to support a theory, instead of to present an impartial 
summary of the results of scientific research. 

The second Memoir, entitled “ Iconographic Researches on Human 
Races and their Art,’* by* Francis Pulzky, strikes us as a far more 
valuable contribution to Ethnology; though its scientific value is dimi¬ 
nished by its one-sidodnoss, the inquiry having beeU avowedly under¬ 
taken with the view of carrying-out the idea of the Authors of “ Types 
of Mankind,” that the constancy of national types during the historic 
period of antiquity may be proved by authentic contemporary repre¬ 
sentations. Making allowance for this drawback, however, the memoir 
is one w'hich every student of Art as well as of Etlniology may peruse 
with advantage; and probabl}*’ little exception will bo found necessary 
to the following propositions, in which the Author embodies his general 
results:— 

1. “ lliat whilst some races are altogether unlit for imitative art, others are 

by nature artislical iu different degrees. • 

2. “That the art of those nations which excelled in painting and sculpture, 
was often indigenous and always natural,—losing not only its type, also its 
excellence, by iuiitaling the art of other nations. 

3. “Thai, imitative art, derived from intercourse with, or conquest by, 
artistic races, remained barren, and never attained ajiy degree of eminence,*— 
that it never survived the external relations to which it owed its origin, and 
died out as soon as intercourse ceased, or whenihc artistio conquerors became' 
ajualganiatcd with the uuartistic conquered nme, 

4. “That painting and sculpture arc always the result of a peculiar artistic 
endowment of certain races, which cannot be imparted by instruction to un- 
artistic nations. This fitness, or aptitude for art, seems altogether lo be inde¬ 
pendent of the mental culture and civilization of a people; and no civil or 
religious prohibitions can destroy >lie natural impulse of an artistic race to ex¬ 
press its feelings in pictures, statuary, and reliels.” 

There can be no question as to the durability either of the psycho- 
logieul or of the physiologipal character of Races, when once they have 
been firmly establishM; bnt it is quite another question whether these 
characters always'fficisted, or whether they ^dually evolved them¬ 
selves according to that principle of t^pro^remve iiffereniiabiQit wliich 
we have elsewhere shown to prevail widely throughout nature. Every¬ 
thing which Mr* l^ulzkysayrf'about the di^crcnces of the Human races 
in an artistio point of.view,' might be applied with little modification, 
to the special habits of different breeds of Dogs, whose specific, unity 
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few, if any/Naturalists of repute will now be found to call in question. 
Bo> again, though within the historic period, the wheat-plant seems 
to •have uniformly presented so permanent a character, as,to cuut^e 

mafly .Botaiiwtd to alRnn that it must have always borne the same, and 

that it could not have been laised (like esculent vegetables generally) 
from some wilder form, it appears to be now well established that a 
certain species qf a grass whose peculiar aflBnity to wheat 

had scarcely been thought of, if cultivated for a few generations, will 
become genuine wheat; and that this artificially-produced variety will 
heueeforth become fixed, so long at least as the orJiiiaiy method of 
cultivation is kept-up,— It ib our chai'ge against iSbhnologi&ts in 
general, and the polygeuctic” school in particuhu*, that they ignore 
all analogical considerations of this kind; and yet the progress of in¬ 
quiry in all departments of Natural History is undoubtedly to l)reak 
dow'ii the barriers which species-mongel's have been so ready to erect 
wherevei:^ they thought they could draw lines of demai'cation. We 
could point to numerous examples, in which species having been de- 
scrihed on the authority of what appeared to he well-marked “typical 
forms/* the supposed distinctions have entirely disappeared when the 
entire collection from which these “typical forms*' iuwl been picked 
out has been subjected to a careful examination, And&o far from the 
discritnination of species being one of the easiest parts ol‘ the labour 
of the Zoologist, liotanist, or PalaHintologist, it is now coming to bo 
regarded by all who are conversant with the real scope of the inquirv, 
as one of the most difiijult; so that the most philosophic Nalin-alists 
liold every species to bo merely provisional, until its entire life-hi&tory 
and the wdiole range of its geographical distribution with all the modi¬ 
fications iti may undergo, shall have been rigorously trdce*l-out. I'he 
Geologist, too, is often able to show that a species whi( li might cx- 
liibit all the characters of permanence for peiiods of nuliiiuted dura¬ 
tion, underwent oonaiderahle modifications in sucessive goiw^ratious; 
for although there are certain Palaeontologists who have adopted it as 
an ai'ticle of faith that no two fossils occurring in difieront strata, how¬ 
ever like they may bo to each other, can be of the same species, ytt 
this is a doctrine against which Briti&h science has always rebelled; 
and the truth is now coming to be generally admitted, that in pro¬ 
portion as any species po^sebses within itself that capacity of adajiia- 
tion to changes in the cxti'rnal conditions of existence, which enables 
it to diffuse itself over in that proportion may it prolong its 

existence in through variations wlfich would be fatal to less pliant 
organisms,—the specific form remaining constant so long as the ex¬ 
ternal conditions were the same, but undergoing more or less obvious 
modifications with every alteration of these. 

The same remarks a 2 >ply to Dr, Aitken Meigs’s cliapter on “The 
Cranial Ch^cteristics of the Kaces of Men,” JJe labours to establish 
that characters constitieto an cndxning, natural, and there¬ 

fore strictly'reliable basis uppn which to^establish a true classification 
of the racetf of men and he dmvs his deductions almost exclusively 
from COSOs in which the dificroutiatin^ inllucuoos of civIUaatiou have 
hud little or no play. The opposite view has been so ably sustained 
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by Dr, Mein’s countiyroan, Professor Draper, whose " Human Physio¬ 
logy” we shall presently, potioc, that we shall eite his statement of 
thus doctrine he upholds as the best expression \rtth which we are 
acquainted of the scientihe truth of this case., Adopting the opinion 
of Dr, Prichard, that whilst colour ijf essentially determined by 
climatic conditions, the form of the brain, and therefore that of the 
skull, is essentially determined by social conditions, he continues:— 

"No race is in a state of absolute equilibrium, or able srfccessfullj to main¬ 
tain its present physiognomy, if the circumstances under which it lives undergo 
a change. It holds itself ready, with equal facility, to descend t<f a baser or 
rise to a more elevated state, in correspondence with those circumstances.—I 
think that ibis principle has not been recognized with sufficient distinctness by 
those who have studied the natural history of man. They have ocohpied them¬ 
selves too much with the idea of fixity in the aspect of human families, and 
have treated them os though they were perfectly and definitely distinct, or in a 
condition of equilibrium. They have described them as they are found in the 
various countries of the globe; and sihee these descriptions remain correct 
during a lon^ time, the general inference of an invariability has gathered 
strength, until some wTitcrs arc to be found who suppose that there have been 
as many separate creations of Man as there are races which can be distinguished 
from each other. We arc perpetually mistaking the slow movements of Nature 
for absolute rest. We confound temporary equilibration with final equilibrium. 
—Man cannot occupy a new climate witliout an organic change occurring in his 
economy, which by degrees comes to u correspondence with the conditions by 
whicli it is surrounded. In this career, each individual, as a member of one 
generation, may only make a partial advance, for differentiation moat commonly 
occurs in the early periods of Giubryonioplife ; but, since nil individual pecu¬ 
liarities are liable to hereditary transmission, the cumulative effect becomes 
strongly marked at last. So dominating is the control w hich physical influences 
exert over us, that invariability of our aspect for several generations may be 
received as a proof that those influences have b^icn stationary in kind and 
degree. In sucL a perfect manner is that aspect dependent on them, that it is 
truly their representative. If they change, it must change too.”-#p. 5C5. 

In the fourth chapter, entitled “ Acclimation, or tlie comjiarativc 
iuilucnce of Climate, Endemic and Epidemic diseases, on the Races of 
Man,” Dr. Nott trios to make it appeal’ that each “type of mankind,” 
like a species of plants or animals, has its appropriate climate or station, 
and that it cannot by any process, however gradual, or in juiy number 
of generations, become fully habituated to those of an opposite cha¬ 
racter. He affirms— 

(I) "That the eaith is naturaJlv divided into Zoological realms, each pos¬ 
sessing a climate, Fauna, audJ*"fora of its own; (2) that the Fauna of each 
realm originated in tliat realm, and that it has no consanguiuity with other 
Faunas; (^:i) that each realm possesses a group of human races, which, though 
not identical in physical and intellectual characters, are closely allied witli one 
another, and arc discouucctod from, all other races;” 

—and so on. The fifth chapter, by Dr. Gliddon, professes to be a dis¬ 
cussion of the question between the Monogenists and the Polygenists, 
with an inquiry into the Ajntiquify of Mankind upon Earth, viewed 
, Pari nql(^ically, Historically, and Palfficftitologicully. The sixth, by the 
same author, consUts, first, of a “Commentary upon the various dis¬ 
tinctions observable among the various groups of Humaiiityand 
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secondly, oUm essay “On the Qeogruphical distribution of Simt© 
in relation to that of some inferior types of Men.”—The whole of this 
lattqr portion of tUc work exhibits a total ignorance of what has been 
doti^ in recent years to jlisprove those notions of the limitation of the 
are© of ayccies, whidi were oon*ent among a generation of Naturalists 
now passing away. We remember tlic time when it was affirmed with 
dogmatic confidence, that no indigenous species of Plant or Animal 
was common cithir to the Northern and Southern, or to the Kasteru 
and Western hemispheres; all eases in which an apparent identity ex¬ 
isted, being coolly disposed-of by the assertion that such identity, 
being" contrary to an ascertained law, was impossible. The labours of 
Jtobert Ilrown, Dr. J, D. Hooker, and other Botanists of the highest 
authority, who have carefully compared the Antarctic Flora with that 
of Europe, have clearly demonstrated the fallacy of this assumption, 
by showing that a considerable number of species are common, even 
to these most divaricated regions.* Dr. Hooker and Dr, Thomson, in 
their “ Flora IiuHca,” have found tliemsclves obliged to make very largo 
allowance for the influence of climate in modifying the charaetera of 
tlie Plants which spread themselves over the vast area of Uindostan 
and its borders. And every Naturalist, whether Botanist or Zoologist, 
who has applied himself to his study in a higher spirit than that of 
the sectarian advocate of the invariableness of species, has found him¬ 
self more and more disposed to recognise, as he advance'*, the truth 
b'iid down by Professor Draper in regard to Man—that eveiy species 
must be considered as an s^jgregate, tliat offers numberless representa¬ 
tions of the diflerent forms which an ideal typo can be made to assume, 
under exposure to different conditions. Some species possess little 
susi-eptibility of modification, either in corporeal or in phyhical cha¬ 
racters; these, therefore,*hav(» a very limited geographical distribution; 
others, whicli possess this atlaptability in a greater degree, are more 
widely extended; while those which possess the greato^fc capacity of 
modification are cosmopolite. To attempt, as Mr. Oliddon lias done, 
to base any inference regarding the original db^tribution of the Human 
Jiaeos, upon the limitation of the Deograpbical area of the different 
spo<*ics of Monkeys, is to ignore all that Physiology teaches of the dif¬ 
ference between the constitution of Man and that of Monkeys:—the 
latter being as unadaptive as we anywhere meet with; so that, witli 
the utmost cai'c, the most anthropoid Apes cannot even be reared to 
maturity in tlm temperate zone; whilst any race of Man can susimi- 
late itsdf to climates and conditions unde* which no species of Monkey 
could maintain its existence. 

The influence of ficientiflo training upon the mode of treating scien¬ 
tific subjects, has never l>oeu more strongly brought before us, tban in 
the eoinp^rison between the work we have been just examining, and 
the “ Human Physiology” of Professor Draper.® Though long fami- 


** Human Hiysiology, Statical and Dynanucal; or, the Oeuditious aud (Jourse 
of the Life of Man." By John Willkm Draper, M.D., bL.D., Professor of 
i^heuiistry and Pi^iology in the University of Kew York, lllasttated with 
laariy 3U0 ^laiavnifis* jnoyal 8vo, pp. Kow York aud London: &uaeon 
Low & Co., 1866. 
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aware that he had specially oirected his attention to the bearing' Ol 
these Sciences upon certain departments of Physiology, it was a sijiiv 
prise to"'us to receive from his hands a ^stematic-treatise upon ihW 
latter subject; and a still greater sur|)ris^o find from an examination' 
of it, what a thorough mastery of his subject he has cvinceib The 
peculiar distinction of the strictly Physiological portion of his Treatise 
c >nsist8 in the care he has taken to Ire^ his expositfdh from the “ me¬ 
taphysical conceptions ” with which the Science is still embarrassed, 
and to base it u{>an the ** positive philosophy’^ of facts and inductions, 
and in the extent to which he carries his Chemical and Physical expla¬ 
nations of the phenomena of Life. We are not altogether in accord¬ 
ance with him in cither of these respects; because we consider that wo 
have just as much evidence of the existence of some peculiar power or 
aj;ency in the living bodj, which may be appropriately named “vital 
force,” as wc have of heat and of electric force, or even of iwechanical 
Ibrce; and in many of the instances in which Professor Draper cleaidy 
shows that heat or some other physical agent is the primtm mobile^ 
we conceive that it must become metamorphosed into vital force by 
acting through an organic structure, just as heat is metamorphosed 
into electricity when it jiasses through a combination of bismuth and 
antimony. We fuby agree with him, that the so-called “plastic 
])Ovver” of a cell, or the germ of a seed, may be regarded as the mani¬ 
festation of “an antecedent physical impression;” but until it can be 
sbown why the same physical impression shall occasion the evolution 
of one cell-germ—for example—into a Zoophyte, and of another into 
a Bird, it seems to us, that we m7isi recognise something distinctive 
in the original constitution of each—call it bj^what name we m^y— 
which determines these differences. 


Professor Draper suggests the division of the whole subject into two 
branches—Statical and Dynamical Physiology. Uuder the first head 
he considers all the conditions of Life; under tlie second, of Life as 
manifested in Growth and Development, the influence of external 
agencies in modifying the Organic Series generally, and the Constitution 
of. Man in particular, and lastly on what he tel'ms “Social Mechanics,” 
under which head he gives a graphic and suggestive sketch of the 
history and present condition of European Civilization. This last is a 
new and very interesting feature in a work like the present; and 
though exception might doubtless be taken to some of the views 
which the Author presents, yet as a whole it is singularly felicitous. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning the comjiletion of an¬ 
other excellent treatise on Physiolo^,® which, having been commenced 
as a revised edition of Professor \Vagner*s .well-known “ Handbuch,” 
under the charge of Professor ,Furijl«s, has been developed into an en¬ 
tirely new Work, which may bo regard^ las one of the best, if not the 
very best, of those excellent compends* of Physiology which our 


, * /^liebrbuch der PhyaioIo^lPttr Akadeimschb and zuxa ^Ibstu-^ 

diuuk.^’* voaO&tO Fuuke, IVofoSwr ftn der " 8vo^#^pp.'14110. 

«£rater Band, lS£i5» Zvrutei'Band,. Leipzig. 
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German neighbours have iwroduced of late yews in somewhat rapid 
sttcccssiou. 

Another German treatise lies before us, whose meiit is of a very 
different character;"that, namely, of most minvite elaboration of a 
special department.'* Tlie ll^natomy and l^hysiology of the organs of 
Yoioe and Speech in Man have assuredly never been investigated with 
anything like the exhaustive labour wluoh Dr. Merkel has bestowed 
upon the subject ;* and those wjio wish to study this, either for prac¬ 
tical purposes or with reference to the mechanism of language, will 
find in his treatise a mine of informaiioa upon every question that bci- 
ontifio inquiry has yet been able to elucidate. 

We are very glad to receive a highly interesting contrihution to 
Comparative Anatomy from a quarter whence we could least have ex- 
pectetl it.® It has long been known to Naturalists that several of the 
African rivers contiiin a fish {/Sdurus or Malapferurm elecincHa)^ re¬ 
markable; like the Torpedo and the Oymnotus, for it-, electric proper¬ 
ties ; but no minute examination of its electrical ap})aratus had been 
made, until Dr- JBilharz, the l*rofossor of Anatomy in the Medical 
School which was established at*Cairo by Mahoinmed Ali, took up the 
inquiry, which he has prosecuted with great sscal and 8uecc^«?. To 
every one who is interested in the stmly of the remarkable pbysico- 
ph\ siological jihenoinena which the Elcctncjl Fishes present, this ad¬ 
mirable Monograph will he welcome, as exhibiting to them a form of 
appai'atus which differs in many rebj)eets from that cither of the Tor¬ 
pedo or the Gymiiotus, and which therefore presents such a new bct of 
conditions for the development of the electrical force, as in*ay help to¬ 
wards solving the problem of its production S|Hciuicns ot thib fish 
arc at present Jiving in^tanks at the JJotanic Garden, Edinbui'gh: and 
we understand that Dr. Bilhar/*s anatomical descriptions have been 
confirmed by the observations of Professor Goodsir. 

It is not in this country alone that attention is being sedulously and 
systematically directed to the causation of dibcasc. Wc presume that 
our own Army and Navy Medical Boards have too much clbc upon 
their hands, to be able to generali/e the immeubO mass of information 
bearing on this subject, which they are continually receiving from our 
military and naval btutions in almost every part of the globe. With 
the exception of a stray Memoir, now and then, uponsomo^pecial topic, 
the Reports, which, if ‘ reduced’ by competent brains, would lurnish mobt 
valuable material for tlie Natural History of DiseabC, remain alto- 
gctlier unproductive of any benefit to Medical Science or Art. A valm 
able contrihution of this kind has been recently made by Dr. Boudin, 

* *'Aitatuniie und Physiologio d6s MenHlicheu ^imm- end Sprach-Organs 
(Anthiepophonlk) naoh oigencB beobaohtungen uiid versuubcn Wissenscliaftlidi 
begrtindtit and fur Studirendo uud Ausubende Artzo, Physiolugeu, Akustiker, 
Sanger, Gesanglehrer, Tons^tsy^r, Bedtier, Padiigogen und tSpraoh- 

forscher/’ Dorjgt^t^lh von l>r. Carl Ludwig Merkel, Prakt-Arlsso und Pnvatdo- 
ceuten der H^icm an der Uuive&*sitia& Leipzig. Sro, pp. D7d. Leipzig, 18a7. 

' * Da« Eteotrischa Oi^an dee Eitterwelses. AnatomtBch Be^chtiebcn von Dr., 

l^eodor Bilbavz, Pro£» 80 ov der Au%tomt« an der Medioiiusekon fjcUule in Kair^. 
Uit 4 Lithograpkirten Tafela. Polio, pp. 52. Leipzig, 1857, 
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who tates a high rank in the French service; and we trust that hie 
example will not he lost upon the chiefs of our own ® The labour,' 
which M. Boudin ha» Iwsfcowed U|wn his work has ^jjjecn' obviouijiy 
very great; he has collected avast quantity of information, for .the 
-inost part from trustworthy sources; ajift if'we have a fault to find 
with his book, it is one which is common enough in French sys¬ 
tematic treatises,—that, namely, of an undue tendency to formularuie. 

The Medical and Surgical experience of our recent JEasteru cam-, 
paigns, dearly bought as it was, has hitherto yielded but littlO profit 
either to the profession or the public. The rules of military etiquette, 
wo believe, restrain medical officers belonging to the ‘ regular service’ 
from giving to the world the results.of their observations; and most 
of what has leaked-out has been through the channel affoi-dod by 
those ^ irregular* iutorloi>ors, the ‘ civil* cor^isr of doctors sent out by 
the Secretary at War, when it became obvious that the ‘ regulai’’ 
medical start* was quite incapable of meeting the oxtraordlnary demands 
upon it.—The little work of Dr, Plncolfe,'^ however, is not so much an 
account of tho Diseases of the Army, as a treatise upon the organiza¬ 
tion of Military Hospitals, based upon his opportunities of cdmpariilg 
tho establishments, civil and military, connected with our army in tho 
Fast, both with each other and with the Military Hospitals of other 
countries. His account of our Military Hospitals is anything but com¬ 
plimentary ; his suggestions for their improvement are, we doubt not, 
in most respects judicious; but still we must recollect that as the civil 
liospitals and their medical attetidauts were from the first regarded by 
the gnmtor part of our military officers with jealousy and dislike, it is 
scarcely to be expected but that the feeling should be in some degree 
reciprocated; and consequently we think that Dr. Pincoffit’s statements 
and views on all that relates to them are to be received with some 
reservation. 

Dr. Lane’s “Explanatory Essay on Hydropathy” is designed to 
show the conformity of that meth^ to the “ natural system of medi¬ 
cal treatment” inculcated in Sir John Forbes’s “Nature and Art.”* 

• As we should expect from Dr. Lane’s antecedents, it is well written, 
and moderate in its tone; by no means setting up Hydropathy as a 
panacea, but showing that, when judiciously applied, it furnishes a 
largo nieasuro of those beneficial influences on which the intelligent 
physician will most rely for cure, in the case, more especially, of those 

® “Traits do Gdograpbie ot de Statistique M^dicales, et des Maladies Ende- 
luiques; compreaant la Mdt^orofogie et la Qeologte Medicalea, Ids Lois Starts 
tiques de la Population ©t do la Mortality, la liistribution Gdogra^icalo dos 
Maladies, et la Pathologie Compar^e des Races Hmnaines.” Par Oh. M. Boudin, 
Miidocin en chef de rHdpital MUitaire du Houle, Officier de la L^^den d’Honneur, 
&o. Av^ Cartes et Tableaux. 6vo. JDeux Tomes, pjp* 575, 744. Paris, 1867. 

^ “ Experidxiees of a Civilian in Bastern Military Hosj^als, with Observations 
on the English, French, and other Medical Departments, and the Organization of 
Military Medical Schools and Hospitals/’^ By Peter Pincofls, M.D., Lugd., late 
Civil Physician to the Scutari Hotpitals, aci' AOk Post Svo, pp. 202. Loudon ; " 
Williams and Korgate, 1867* v, / * 

* “ Hydropathy ; or,* the Jfatural System of Med:cal Treatment, An Explana¬ 
tory EssayBy Edward La^ne; M.A., M.D.; Edinburgh. 12iao, pp. 132. 
Loudon: Churohilk 186^^ ''" ^4 
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chronic diseases which are induced by a long-continued violation of 
the laws of health. 

Having'on tomer oeeasions noticed the republication of the fcrana- 
'Jation of Plin^s ^^Natural History/’ by Dr. Bostock and Mr. Riley, 

in successive volumes of Mr^^ohn’s cheap series, we are now able to 
auhounce the completion of the work •„ the last volume, of which a 
considerablo portion is occupied by a copious index, having recently 
appeared.® * , 

The Hiihiiiieal student may be congratulated on having at last 
within his reach a compendious treatise worthy of the present state 
of Science, and yet sufficiently elementary in its character for the 
requirements of tlie l)eginiier.^** There are few names which ai’C held 
in more respect, either in this coimiry or on the Continent, among 
those who are interested in Structural and Physiological Botany, than 
that of Professor TIenfrey; who ha* honourably d^^ting^i8hed himself 
alike by his original investigations in this department of science, and 
bv his compreheni&ive acquaintance with the laboiu^ of others. His 

Outlines of Structural and Physiological Botany,” which appeared 
al>out ten" years ago, were highly valued by all who^e scientific attain¬ 
ments rendered them capable of appreciating such a work; but as it 
nah too profound for the learner, and too abstract and severe in its 
tone to be pleasant reading even to the advanced .student, it never 
became a popular book. Jl^rofe'ssor Henfrey, however, lias learned 
wisdom by experience; and having in the interval been much engaged 
in the practical business of teaching, he has been led to study the art 
of communicating elementary knowledge; and is now much bciti^r 
j>repared than fornundy to fathom the duptb.s of ignoranci' wliieh he 
must reach, in order to find a bottom wheroou to lay the foundation 
of the sui)Orfetructuj*e w'hich he essays to rear. 

It has been his aim in the composition of the treati^e before us, ‘‘ to 
sci/e the floating conceptions furnished by common experience, and to fix 
and define them by a coui*seof exact practical observation of the more 
accessible characters of plants, showing the relations of these a* they 
occur in diflerentdivisioub of the Vegetable Kingdomgo as “ to place 
the student in a position which enables him to proceed at once with an 
inquiry into the peculiarities of the plants he meets with, and in 
this manner to acquire a fund of practical knowledge, which is not 
only absolutely requisite before entering on abstract inquiries, but 
is especially cmculated to secure his permanent interest iu the study.” 
With this view, he enters at once upon* the Morpliology of Plants, 
commencing (after a very brief introductory chapter on General Mor¬ 
phology) with the Phanerogamia, as those most familiar to unin- 

• “The Natural History of Pliny,'* Translated, with copious Notes and lUus- 
tratiods, by the kte JoKu Bostock, F.Kb., snd H. T. Kiley, Bsq., B.A. 

VoL Vi “With.^^eneral Index. Pcan. 8vo, i.p. 62D. London : H. G. Bobu, 
1867. , 

“An ISij 99 |}ei][tary Course of Botany^Btriictural, Physiological, and Bys- 
tematic. Wtm h btitf Outline of vho Geographical and Oeologicai Distribution of 
Plants/* By Arthur Heufrev, L.o., Ac., ProfoHSOr ^ Botany in King's 

CJoUeg<v lioudou, &o. &c. illustrated by upwards of $00 Woodcuts* 12nio> pp. 
702. Ifondon : J« Van Voorst. 
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atructdd persons, and then proceeding to the Cryptogamia^ Although 
Professor Heufrey uses the term Morphology as synonypious nith.. 
Oompaj^tive Anatomy j. yet .he does not carry out tho plau which 
second title wotdd suggest; for \ve notliing whatever ia^his 
part of the work respecting the ihternlfl struciture of* stems, leaves, 
or other organs, except fruits and seeds; his whole aim being appa¬ 
rently to familiarize the student with the exteimal characters of Plants, 
and with the varieties of form and arrangement wnich their several 
organs present. 

The second part is devoted to Systematic Botailyj, and contains a 
concise description of the Natural Orders adopted by the Author, with 
the most important particulars respecting their affinities, geographical 
distribution, and qualities; those genera being mentioned under each, 
which furnish good illustrations of it, and arc most accessible for prac¬ 
tical examination. He does not entirely aetdpt any of^the existing 
systems of classification ;* but taking for Dicotyledons the primaiy 
divisions of. Decandolle, lie groups the natural orders into alliances 
after the manner qf Endlichcr and Lindley, difieriug from both, how¬ 
ever, as they do from each other, 5n his vio^ of the affinities of 
several among them, and reducing their number by fusing together 
some of those which he regards as having been unnecessarily sub¬ 
divided. In partieulnr it may be remarked that, in conformity with 
the views of Robert Drown, Oriffith, and Hooker, he has reunited to 
the ordinary Phanefbgamia the curious root-parasites forming the 
orders Balanophoreae, Cytinem, and Rafflesacesej which had been ranked 
by Eiidliehor and Lindley as a distinct group, under the name of 
jihizanths. And he has proposed a new distribution of the Crypto- 
gamia, founded on the I'ecent discoveries in^ regard to their sexual 
reproduction, which seems to us the most philosophical that has yet 
been offered, and whijii may, at any rate, be provisionally adopted as 
most conformable to our present knowledge. 

The third part treats of Physiology, including Physiological Ana¬ 
tomy ; and here, for the first time, the student is brought into contact 
with those elementary facts of Vegetable organization and development, 
to which in Professor Honfrey’s former treatise he was introduced 
at the commencement. Now* we are by no means sure that this plan ’* 
is much better than the other. It canies us back to those old times in 
which a Botanist was a person who had a more or less extensive 
kuowdedg© of plants as they appear when collected and dried in a 
herbarium, but who did not know what a cell meant, and could nob 
have told that vegetables decompose the carboiiic acid^of the atmo¬ 
sphere and give forth oxygen. Ail good teaching, in our opinion, 
should proeecnl in. .Nature’s ordev,. from the general to the special. 
Before a student is indueod to spend his time in. mastering the techni¬ 
calities of Descriptive Botany, it is surely desirable that he should 
have acquired some general idea of what a Plant w, and what it doe^: 
And this may be given him i!ot in the fojm of dry abstractions, but by 
directing hi§. attention to the most famfiiai' phenomena of vegetation. 
The green scum float^g oit the surface of a pond, and giving off bub¬ 
bles of gas under the rays pf the sun, is as an example as can be 
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found of that simple cell which is the type of all regetaUe organiza- 
and of those fundainehtal phenomena of growth and reproduction 
Which constitute the essence of Vegetable, life. The multiplication of 
' sucfi cells in regular continu^y with each other, but without any dif-, 
ferentiation of form or functSon, giving ,a Conferva or an Ulya; the 
incipient differentiation of the reproductive and vegetative portions, 
which presents itself in the higher Seaweeds, the Lichens, and the 
Fungi; the more complete separation of these two great divisions of 
the organism, which is characteristic of the Hepatiem ; the progressive 
differentiation of the vegetative, apparatus into root, stem, and leaf, 
which, commencing in the Mosses, is more folly carried out in the 
Ferns, and which reaches its climax in the Flowering-Plant;—all this 
might, wo think, have been adequately expounded in an introductory 
chapter, with the advantage of giving the student a gtmcral insight 
into the typical forms of vegetable structure, and of pi-epariiig him for 
the reception of details in which he is nol otherwise likely to feel 
much interest. Whilst expressing our doubts as to the expediency of 
thus entirely j>ostponing the account of the Structnre and Growth of 
Plants to the latter pfirt of the Treatise, we have the satisfaction of 
being able to express the highest commendation of the manner in 
which this portion of it has been executed. As the Author justly re¬ 
marks in his preface, “ in a compendious manual of science, originality 
of matter lias little place; the exercise of judgment, and conscien¬ 
tiousness in the examination of* original sources, are everywhere de¬ 
manded; and these arb of course most beneficially employed when 
they rest upon an extensive basis of practical experience.” Upon this 
principle Protesspr Heufrey has most consistently acted ; and the con¬ 
sequence is that his counpendious view of tho Pliysiological Anatomy 
and Physiology of Plants is, we will venture to say, the best that has 
yet appeared in any language. * 

The fourth part contains an outline-vipw of Geographical and Geo¬ 
logical Botany; with an introductory chapter of great value, on the 
influence, of external agencies and of the laws of vegetable develop¬ 
ment upon the diffusion of plants. 

It is almost needless to add tlvat tho getting-up’* of the book is 
worthy of Mr. Van Voorst; our only criticism being that some of the 
illustrations are disproportionately large, having been originally pre- 
|>ared (if we mistake not) for* Professor, Henfi‘ey^s translation of 
ilohl’s excellent treatise on tho Vegetable Cell. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

C OLONEIi. MURE continues bis useful labours in a fifih volume,^ 
whfob treaty .of Thucydideses, Xenophon, and the remaining his¬ 
torians period. ^ These sections not only sustain, the level 

maintrin^yfii ]tbe«ptevi<ms volumes, but are, in. our opinion, even more 
voluabie^i!^ tbeif predec^sors. The Author’s standard of thought is 
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^ Oritical Hfetofj of tee I^anguage and Literature of Ancient Greece.'* 
.By.^iOii^Hure, of ‘'VoK Y, i^ndoxi f and Co; ’^1557. 
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not a high one; his merit is in the fulness and consistenc/ with which 
he treats his subject from the platform on which he professes to stand. 
Hia boqk is not written^ for scholars. The. few discussions on special 
points^ reservod for Appendices,, want th^ decisive logic of iirst-lJand 
scholarship. All his critical disensgfions,jS» the same way, from being 
without perception of the more subtle analogies, «md only reaching the 
verbal statement examined, fall on the mind flat unconvincing. 
The-Greek language'is apparently known to him as a well-taught 
scholar; but his understanding has not imbibed its genius. Nor docs 
he appreciate this gift in others, asjs shown by his sneer at Poppo 
(note, page 586),—a heavy and clumsy scholar, indeed, but a man evi¬ 
dently produced by nature for the purpose of enucleating the nodes of 
Tliueydides. Textual criticism, however, is a minor feature of Colonel 
Murc*s work. He addrcs.ses himself to the general reader,—to the 
Tijaii who has forgotten his Greek, or never learnt it, but who wishes 
to get a general knowledge of what Greek literature may lie about, 
and what it may be worth. And for learners, for the sixth form at 
school, dhd the college student in his first or second year, it is precisely 
the book wanted. It will become, we may safely predict, the standard 
book on the subject in all school libraries. 

Perliups, however, the Author will not be satisfied with such praise, 
and iulonded to be judged by a higher standard. It maybe necessary 
therefore, to say that this is a test that it will not bear. As a school¬ 
book it is excellent, lint it is no more than a school-book with a 


somewhat ambitious title, and full-grown dimensions. Neither the 
taste of the finished scholar, nor the curiosity of the philosophic 
student of men, will iind either scope to move in, or sympathy to ani¬ 
mate, in the tuition of Colonel Mure. lie is -eminently sensible and 
judicious ; most estimable qualities in life, but of the least possible ac¬ 
count in penetrating the subtle atmosphere in which the Greek mind 
and character moved.' Colonel Mure’a impartiality is quite judicial; 
his rectitude of opinion unfailing. Yet, Greeks being the subject, we 
find we learn more from Grote when he is wrong, than from Mure 


when he is right. Mure, for instance, controverts Grote’s quixotic 
j)iiradox on the “Character of Cleon,” and -on the,“Trial of the Six 
Generals.” We suppose all competent persons would side with Mure 
against Grote in these two cases; but it will not certainly be in 
consequence of Colonel Mure’s summings-up. We have not noticed 
in the present volume a single decision of any importance from which 
we desire to dissent, but a painful and restrained eflfeot is produced 
upon the reader of his distance from the objects he ia endeavouring to 
contemplate. The dispassionate and prosaic calmness of Coloncd Mure 
disables, instead of aiding, the imagination. The figures are so dis¬ 
tinct to the eye that wq see but too clearly that they qro 7wt the 
Greeks of 4000 years agb^ but men who lived in the last century, or- 
in the 17th century, or in any century since the Creation. That ele- 
m^t is altogether left out, wHieh differentiates Greek from that which 
is hot Gr^k j that to whiclh Schiller so happily alludest— , 

“ Ach!' da euCr Wonnedlonst noch gfezfce, 

gansi and^ra^ (inder^ AslV* ' . ‘ 

^'iie thorough respeqt^ib^ty ^ the British officer wh* fliaree hinu^ 
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self to pevftiction, brushed hia hat weatly, and goes to tho fatnllj pew 
every 6u\iditj, has as little as possible iu common with an Athenian 
Alcibiades. Colonel Mure, however, has not to deal much with poli¬ 
tical eharacters. His subject is tho writers of Greece. And liefe his 
want of sympathy with gr^ncss is chiefly leli in his total incapacity 
to appreciate great intellect, or to calculate the orbit of thought in its 
more distant flights* In his former volumes, his two grout failures 
were—Homer and Herodotus#- In the case of Homer, this failun* 
may be ascribed to a want of realizing tho conditions of an age wl^en 
the poetic was the universal form and medium of thought.' The 
“ Thucydides*' of tliC present volume leaves upon our minds a sense of 
blank disappointment. It is not error, but inadequacy. To what 
Colonel Mure Joes say wo may give our assent; but an imporfect pic¬ 
ture becomes a false picture when the object represented is a grcjii 
mind. The inferior and commonphice meiits of the Thucydideun 
hUlory, *thoso excellences, which many hthers besides Thucydides 
have reached, are set out by Colonel Mure with his usual fulness and 
oonqileteiiess of analysis. But of the peculiar elevation freffn which 
^Thucydides viewed human aflaira, we have no account tuken. It 
would be an interesting task to submit the “ History of tlie Pelopon¬ 
nesian War” to a serutinj^ having for its object to read in it the mind 
of the writer. It has lieen said by a recent writer, that tho oelebratt d 
historians have been nun of greatly inferior ])Owev to the cehdirated 
cultivators of physical science. The truth is, the mass of historical 
writers have belonged to ono of two classes. They liave cither been 
literary historians, recommending by ilie graces of stjdc a narrative 
compiled from other hooka, or they have been men of the world, wlu) 
have described tliat which thexnaelvoa have seen, or done. Thue^\- 
dides is among the few who auperadded to the union of both these 
qualificailons—viz,, a literary education, and experienoc of affairs— ''Ouic 
degree of philosophical and political diseiplinet lie does not intrmle 
the speculation into his narrative, or expound any system of tlnjught; 
but bis estimate of men and their doings is governed by such a 
system.' Prom Colonel Mure, however, we can gather notliing beyond 
the vague and superficial statemont*^ that iu his political opinions he 
was opposed to jmro domocratio government,” and tliat in religion he 
was “a thorough froe-thinker,” We should infer from this that 
Colonel Slurc’s view was, that Tlmcydides, like many men of tlu' 
world, had discarded with disgust tho popular creed without sujiplying 
its place with any other conception ’of the action of Deity on the 
affairs of earth. No philosophical reader will, we are sure, think that 
this negation of thought-possible enough in tho occupied man—is 
the statu of mind of the contemplative, speculative exile. 

In saying that Colonel Mure has not done Thucydides justice, it is 
mot implie^^at he has intentionally depreciated him: on the con¬ 
trary) he MP^to make him grt‘ftt, but cannot state in what his great¬ 
ness following passageViU exhibit at onco his good 

wishek the vag:uene»s of liis admiration :~ 

‘'Onl'^marki^mams to he added, 5u which it is believed few practised stu- 
Thucydides will r^use to couour, and which may go far to pallkte auy 
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ftppar^ati harshness of the judgment passed in these pages ou hisAiimiy si ; 
the lon^r his yrotlL is hnown, tne mom it is read, the more it liked %xui\ 
aaittirodi the leas sojJijiWe VO bccome of its faults, the more highly we drize 
its mmts. This improvement on better acq'omntanc^* tonseafaminar.pKrasc, 
is a common, if not an infallible test of cxc%nco in literature and art. In 
poet^ and prose, as in minting, music, arohitcoturc, the works which com* 
nicincf the most durable admiration are seldom which have produced the 
most favourable first impression. As the conceptions of ;genius, especially of 
eccentric ^nius, necessurik range at tini^ in an eccentric sphere, it seems 
but natuTiu that a certain cimrt should be required to mmble other minds fully 
to apprehend or appreciate thorn. The form in which the eccentricity of Thu¬ 
cydides is chiefly displayed, is the contrast between the enigmatical subtlcly 
of tliought and expression that pervades one lai^ portion of lus text, and the 
clear common sense and sound judgment which animates the remainder. His 
rhetorical passages may indeed be said to be composed in a language of his 
owu—a language so different from that of ordmary men, that to ordiiuuw mett 
much appears hard to comprehend, and, even where intelligible^ erates at 
first on tlic car and nudcrslanding. But on more familiarity with the whole 
idiomatic vocabulary in which his equally idiomatic ideas are embodied, the 
(lifliculties at first experienced are gradually smoothed down, and in gmt part 
booucr or later vanish altogether; the iiitrmsio worth of the matter is more 
thoioughly felt and valued—^thc harshness of the manner is forgotten or over¬ 
looked.'’—p. 178, 

The 180 pages allotted to Thucydides are followed hy 300 on Xeno^ 
])lion. This distribution of space, so unjust to the merits of the two 
liihtoriaiis, will not, however, be comiilained of; for in Xenophon Colonel 
IMure has found a congenial subject. Xenophon, whose “ art of corn- 
position, like lus genius at large, is the perfection of mediocrity,” is 
entirely within the analytic powers of his present biographer. We 
have never seen, certainly not in English, so cojnpletc an examination, 
and so judicious an estimate, of Xenophon, We have to distinguish 
iu Xenojflion the soldier and tho man of letters. Wo cannot enougli 
admire the tact and versatile skill of the leader of the Ten Thousand 
in that wonderful retreat, which, unlike many Greek exploits, seems 
the more marvellous the better we become acquainted with it. But 
our accomplished captain of condottieri was juso a man of letters. 
Poetry excepted, he essayed nearly every species of comjwsition, and 
ventured with equal confidence on e"/cry subject—history, biography, 
political theory, finance, economics, philosophy, hunting, “ omnia 
Were it not that these diffuse and feeble compositions are written in 
pure Greek, and relate to the Greeks, they would all have been long 
ago sunk in oblivion, Xenophon’s best performance is tho “ Auaba<* 
sis,” his worst the “ Memorabilia.” The “ H^enics ” are saved only 
because other histories of the period are wanting. Colonel Mure has 
given an excellent summary of this work. But he does not seem 
aware of the worthlessness of political history as viewed and recorded 
by second-rate men. Ho does not make the reader feel—he does not 
feel himself—the immense gulf betw^n a Thucydides and a Xenophon.^ 
The fallacy pf the doctrine, thait it is sufficient to be a contemporary of 
tlie events described to make a good historian, is exemplified in Xeno* 
phon’s historical pieces, Th<^ leader of the Ten Thousand was certainjy 
no ordinary man, An Athenian .by birth, but a resident ip tho 
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pottiaese, finend ail the S|)a3rtans, be had the bent oppor- 

tunitieft for mfomuUaon, if mfonnatu^ wore all that ia wanted But 
inl<^tnatio& ia no use without the eyes to read it with. Colonel Muro 
Mcnb^ the defects of ihe HvUemes to partiality/’ or want of truth- 
ftdness/’ and ascribes to hi|n an extensive knowledge of human 
chOEaeW.’* It wofdd he truer to say iliat he was dis({uaUfied as an 
histoiiaii by his ^ant of power to wpreciatc the great men and events 
hy whom be was suirounded. ^d of Ms discernment of oharacter^— 
what ato we to tibink of the man who, having lived with Socrates, had 
nothing to tdil of him but the trivid puerilities with which he has 
stuffed three books of the most pointless ana on record,--the man to 
whom the eommonplaoe Agedlaus w'as an hero, and who wrote the 
hi^ry of the rise of Thebes, without mentioning the name of Epami- 
nondas. The falsidcation of lustory throughout the Hellenics is not 
'^misrep^osental^**’ Xenophon did not know better, JIc really 
thought Agesilaus a gyeat and good man; and did not see what there 
v^fts in Epammondas, Ho ceitainly did not intend to nuMcpresent 
Socrates. On Ihe contrary, he is laudably zealous to vindacate his 
master's piety, virtne, vrisdom,' and patriotism, agiunst his enemies. 
Hiere was no want of goodwill here; hut he had neither eyes to sec, 
nor ears to hoar, him whom the oracle pronounced ‘Svi&cst of men.” 
It is easy to pdliate the Memorabilia” by raying that the soUlier 
was no philosopher. But it is not philosophy only that is wanting, 
but ftppreeiaiion of charaoiar. Full information, good sense, and judg¬ 
ment^ eqtiip a man for tho practical duties of life. They do not (pialily 
him a$ a poliUcid historian, where the great scale on which character 
and conduct exist require a philobophic breadth of view, and largeness 
of sympathy* which me among tho rarest of intellectual aoquibitions. 
This want of power to distinguish the important iVom the Uivial, is 
shown by Xenophon no less in fiction. Tho “ Cyropaedia ” is perhaps 
the dullest and stupidest romance extant. The meagreness of its 
substance, its poverty of incident, the loquacious garrulity of its oliu- 
Toeterless personages, show much more than the absence of imagina¬ 
tion. They prove a want of conception of tlie truths of life,—the 
absence of penetration into tho substance of human nature. Colonel 
Mure admires “thelessons of wisdom which tho ‘Cyropcodia’ inculcaies.” 
W« rather feel that such a writer could teach us nothing; while 
we can never exhaust the thought which is condensed in tho rich sen*> 
tences of Thm^dides. 

The concltuUng chapter of the vdlume on Cteaiaa, Tbeopompus, 
Ephoms, Ilalistus, md other minor historians of tbe Attic period, 
wnl be read with interest by the general reader. Life and charaotor 
are given to ihe dry material, which the (Ui^nce of tho antiqusrimis 
hsa eoUeetod about these la^ writers. Ine scholar will doubtless 


w£er the more condensed and exliaustive Bemhardy; the more 
Eni^h tead^ will find all that^o wishes to know on these writers in 
Cokmel^ilFe’s difihso but Jucid sketches. 

1 volumes sdready published on 

ciy of Gr^oe under ^JPoreign 

of ” Greece under th 
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forma the ftr«t volttme.® Tliia voiaiine, which is oompl^fc^rtn itself, 
haa a separate title, brings down the history to Leo the Isftu.'Ian, 
A.T>. 7 j^ 0. Mr. 3?inlay goes over often-trodden ground—above‘all, 
over ground trodden by Oibbou. The «)neeption of his plan, how¬ 
ever, throws something of an original tx^ouring even over the old. It 
is not following the drcline and fall of an eatinet people, but tracing 
backwaards the fortunes of the existing Greek rac&; a history whi^ 
eball include at one end the battle of«Gynoo^halie, and at the other 
that of Navarino, and treat the twenty oentuncs that intervened with 
a oontinuity not only of interest, but of theme, may claim to be ori¬ 
ginal. The reign of HeracUus (610-G4i0) may be taken as tlio period 
at which the ancient existence of the UeUenic race terminatts. Their 
hlstoiy now becomes one of sufferings and distress; the slow relapse 
into bavbarifiin during the hard struggle to escape exteronuation at 
the hands of rude invaders. When the Byzantine writers find it neces¬ 
sary to mention the Greeks of Hellas and the Peloponnese, Aiey do so 
with feelings of contempt. They are designated as* Helladikol, to dis- 
tingui^^li them alike from the ancient Hellenes and the itomans of tlie 
JCjnpire. The mountains of Laconia 'still sheltered the last relics of 
Greek paganism. Hoads, aqueducts, bridges, and quays evea^ywhero 
fell mto ruin. The plains, now uncultivat^l, were traversed by iU'mod 
bands of Sclavoniana, and society was almost wTcckcd. Amidst the 
miserable spectacle which the period otters, the mind rests with conso¬ 
lation on one palliating feature. The wars between the Greeks and 
Baracons were as yet carried on with a spirit of humanity unknown 
either to earlier or to succeeding times. The religious hatred whi<^ 
subsoquenlly sprung up between the Christians and Mohaiiiuiedans 
waa as yet unknown. The orthodox patriarchs of Jciaisalein and Alex¬ 
andria submitted to the governuxent of the Caliphs as readily as to 
that of the Emperoi*a, and the Arab treatment of their heretic subjects 
was far from oppressive. The religious animosity whieli had such 
fatal consequences for the Christians was of later growth. The con¬ 
cluding jiages (490-520) of the volume give an f^mirable nummary 
of the condition of the Greeks at the extinction of the Jloiaaji power 
in the East, which even the reader who is well acquainted wiili Gibbon, 
will not find superfluous. 

Following the clxronological order, we come next to Mr. Pony^s 
History of the Franks,” from their first appearance in history, to 
tl»e death of King Pejnn.® It would be unjust to try such essays as 
the present by a high historicaf standard. A really iafitructive hietoiy 
is the woric of a hfetime, and not produced m the intorveds of a 
laborious and anxious occupation.^''-*-(Prefaoe, p. vi.) Taking a lower 
measure of oxcellenoe, however, the present vdume had great merits* 


® Greece under the Romans : a Bisiorioal View ot the CoodiUon of the Greek 
Nation from its Oonqiiest hy the Ronrmns uvttfi the Kxtinoiaon of Rowan JE^iwer in 
the East, B.q. 146 to AU. 716.^’ By Goom Finlay^ LL*D. 2nd edition. £klin- 
bur^fh: Blackwood* 1857. * ^ 

b ” The Franks, from their first Appearance infilstory to the Deatli of Kiag 
Fepin/* By Waltd* 0. Perry, Bamster-at-Law, Dr. Ph. Mid H.A. an t|ip - 
Uidvendty of IfOniden; Leaiponm aad Oo» 1857* * ^ 
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It is clear hnd. precise, not from secdnd-hond eoutcds, and bears the 
jmarks of ‘study and reflection. It is a well-dige»t^ introductory 
itodhttal of French history, and in every vray well adapted for the 
student as a text-hook. Chapter I., on ‘‘The Ancient Qi^xnans,” 
- 5$ the worst in the bot>k. TJo extract the real characteristics of the 
Teutonic tribes of Central Fnrope from the scattered notices in the 
Olaasical writers,jwith whotti rhetoric was the ever ready disguise of 
indolent ignoranw, requires a spirit of criticism which the Author does 
not possess. It will be sufficient to mention that he assumes the 
Germania” of Tacitus as an authentic document. The nan’ativo 
'part, from the first appearance of the Ifranks, a. n. 240, to the death 
of l^pin, 768, follows in 250 pages. By comparison with Thierry’s 
biilliant and fascinating “ M&rits des Temps MerovingiexM^*” Mr. Peny’s 
narrative reads tame and unu^viting. It is, however, succinct, con¬ 
tinuous, and well arranged, and as such, well adapted to become a 
learner’s book. The best part of the volume is the latter halt’, in 
which the political institutions, laws, customs, and state of the coun¬ 
try and the church during the period of the narrative are diiscub&ed. 
The writer does not profess tb offer original views, but he presents 
ascertained conclusions in an intelligent form. There is just sufficient 
discussion of grounds to excite a student’s interest without.dislracling 
his attention. His summaiy of the treatment of the Gauls bj the 
Franks on the first settlement (chap, viii.) may be taken as a fail* 
^cimen of this happy mixture of statement with critical reasoning. 
The relation of the Frank conquerors to the conquered Gallo-Nonnan 
has been a matter of much controversy. Mr, Perry exhibits the true 
view by the method of contrast with an erroneous one, that, viz., of 
referring to the fifth century a stale of things known under tlie name 
of fmtdalism which did not exist before the eighth. The jiroviucial 
coriesctid in one society with the Frank, on terms not very unfavour¬ 
able to the former. They retained their property, their laws, language, 
and religion. Not only did the constitutions of the municipal towns 
remain nearly intact, but tho towns retained great iiidepcn<lcnce of 
feeling and action. Indeed, when we consider the state of enervated 
dcpcndcnco into wliioh the Gallic provincials had been brought by the 
long habit of unresisting submission to Itoman tyranny, wc shall 
rather look for an explanation of the unexpected result of the German 
invasion, viz., the inflitcuce and power which tho conquered race 
acquired among the conquering. Wo find this explanation in their 
superior numbers, riio traditions of B6in8n glory, settled institutions, 
habits of business, and their eceleeiastical organization. As long as it 
question of fighting, the Frank was tho superior; but when the 
;5ottlement^f the conquerors began, tho superiority of civilized ^and 
•edueotii^ men over barbarians began to show itself. Doubtless, much 
was suieued in tho agony of conquest; many an act of robbery, of the 
oppression which the weak havoet all times, to cndiu*e ^rom the strong) 
Was perpetrated afterwards* j but it done, not according to the 
law, but japite of ii^wben tho law was weak and retribution hqpe. 
But wc must no more foomi our notioui^ of what the legal settlement 

Gaul under the conquerors was, from th^^acts of and rapine 
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which the FrAukUh aanals record, thaa we'should of the Im of propcarty 
and person in England fifom a history of tho border feuds, and forays- 
It woul^ he most remarkabje, as Mr, rerry well observes, that, had*the 
lot of toe proTiDcial been so hard aa is generally supposed, there, should 
not bo a hint of any such oppressions iij the long history of (irogory 
of Tours, himself a Eoman, and wiitu^ with Eomon sympathies. 

Tho interdiction of political action is more and more throwing tho 
French upon their past, licsearch and reproduction arc becoming the 
order of tho day in France. Of the reproductions recently brought to 
a conclusion, the most valuable is the new edition of “ Barbier”*; the 
most elaborately edited is that of the Historiettes dc Tallemant doa 
On the last-named amusing farrago of gossip and scandal 
M. Paulin Paris has spent several years of his life. To his illustra* 
tions, subjoined to each Historiette,” tho present edition owes tlio 
greatest part of its value. Tho editor has, besides, restored the ortho¬ 
graphy—that of tho tiiftes of Balzao and Yoiturc,—that* this bed- * 
chamber chronicler may now be considered to be fully installed in a 
place among the “Memoiros” from which ho had been hitherto excluded 
as unworthy, Tho journal of Barbier, which is too well known to 
rocpiirc description, now appears with a carefully edited text under the 
auspices of tlie “ French Society of History,’* The demand for such 
books is shown by the fact tliat this text is immediately reproduced 
in a cheaper reprint, *' Format Chai’pcntier,” 

The Journal to which the great name of “ Aimauld d’Andilly** is 
attached, is now printed for the first time from the inedited Mil.® 
Jlobert Amauld d’Andilly was brother of tho great Arnauld, He left 
boliind him a very voluminous diary, in which he had noted, day by 
day, everything that occurred within bis sphere of information, which 
a high office about the court made a tolerable wide one. The portion 
now published (IGl 4-1620) forms but a fragment of tho entire jour¬ 
nal, which was continued down to 1632, and formed eight volumes in 
quarto. This, the Author’s autograph, was in existence a few yeai'S 
ago at tho Arsenal. But so careless is French surveillance of such 
treasures, that it has mysteriously disappeared, and all endeavours to 
trace it have as yet been fruitless. However, we arc not to infer from 
this that it is finally lost. The journal of Bossuot was similarly 
abstracted; and after being many years missing, found its way back 
at last to the Bibliothi'^quo Imp^riale, 

Another hitherto modited fragment of the past are tho “ Betters of 
the Marquise de Cr6quy,”^ The interest of those letters consists less 


^ ** Journal Historique et Aoecdotlque du llVffao de Louie ZV.*’ Tar E. J, F, 
Bsrblor, Avocat au Paiiomeut do Paiis. PubUd pour la de rHiatolro dc 

Frftuce. 4 vok* Paris; Benooajtd. 1857. 

^ '*Les Historietiea de Tallemant deS I^aux." Pablideaveo Noted et £ctoir» 
cLsaementa IFistoriquea, par MM. Paulin Paris et Be Mommeiyu4. Srd edition. 
0 void., dve. Paris: T&lieuer. 1857. 

« Journal InSdit d’Arnaidd^d^Andllly'(1614-1520), Public et Annot6 par 
Achille Halphen. Paris: Tdchener. 1857« * 

^ ^^Lettres luddites de ta Marquise de C^n^uy b Sense de Meilfaan 1782'17S2." 
Mises en ordre et An&otees par M. Edouard Foaraier, prdedddes d’uae Intro- 
duotmn par M. Swnte-JBeUve* Paris: Poiier. 1856« 
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in th«rtlselrei^•tbaIl in tlwsir tHsating on the celebrated forgery. The 
jDtmg^ pai^ of our readers may require to be reminded that in 183^ 
a wbrh in eetren tolumes octairo was publiabed in Franoe m the 
“ M^meiree de k Marqai8e**de Or^qtqr/’ It consisted of afiaeodotes, 
tme aaid false, bttt bH scandalpue, r^ed together from crery source, 
and seasoned by being directed, sneh a course was possible, 

against the Orlean^family. The pretended “ Menaoirb' ’ were the fragery 
of a oertam Comte de Oourchamps. It will scarcely he believed, that 
ttxoQgh the imposture was immediately unmasked, among other places 
by the “ Quarterly Review*' of the same year, the detected forgery yet 
went fhrotgh two editions, and was received with some favour by tlie 
l^risian public striking instance certainly of the inclifforenoe to 
historical tnith habitual to the French mind. The present collection 
of authentic letters of the Marquise de Cn^quy may be considered as 
^the last in the s^cs of refutations called out by the forgery. The 
author of toe “ Oauscries dc Lundi*’ f^trnishes a biographical introduce 
tion. He exposes some of the more flagrant anachromsms of the pre¬ 
tended Momoirs/’ and gives a rapid summary of the evidence which 
had been accumulated gainst thi^m. He observes that the very style 
-—the use of such words as “mystique/' “ drotique/’ “ romantique/' 
“ pittoresque"—betrays a nineteenth centuiy pen. 

The new volume of Miohclet’s magnificent history® brings us down 
to 1628, The httle attention, comparatively speaking, which Michelet's 
work has excited in hk own country and in Englmid is very signifi¬ 
cant, and deserves inquiry into its cause. In the beginning of the 
preuent year (1857), a M. Pbiraon pubhshed a “ History of the Reign of 
Henri iV/' It is a careful, serious, and elaborate compilation, by a 
painstaking, and not a p^judiced, man Michelet in a generous notice 
Off it eailod it “ an encyclopedia of the history of the times/* li has 
been universally applauded by the reviews, French and English, and 
has received from the Acad^ie the “ grand prix G-obert,** which hod 
for so many years remained the monopoly of Augustine Thierry. It 
well deserved these praises. But a work of these solid merits, when 
placed by the side of the consummate monument designed by the 
genius of Michelet, shrinks into insignificant proportions. Yet Miche- 
lot*)l hifitoiT, BO far from receiving the recognition duo to it, as most 
distinctly the one capital work on their own history which tlie French 
had yet produced, has hitherto met only vague and qualified admira¬ 
tion. This, too, is accorded it chiefly on the ground of its pictuiesque 
deaeriptious and animated dclmeations—t)'ne, kit far from its principal 
exddlenoe. This indiflerenoe or injustieo of opinion may be in some 
small degree duo to this very brilliance and high-colouring of the style. 

« General readers are apt to be prejudiced against bnlliant writing, as 
ineompatibio with profound research. The dull, woodai siyle oi M. 
Potrsem roeommended bis boo]&—stamped it as a work of labour. The 
artistic skill of Michelet’s narrative^ the dramatic of his tableaux, 
serve to dfsgspic his labour ofpreseateh. One merit, the slighter and 
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superficial, lias deetaeoyed his credit fcr the o^ber, the dogp and eaadur-'r' 
ing; Bat this common illusion—an illusion^ alter all, only (tf.sa{)erfi(ual 
re^ers^is &r from being tlie principid cause of the ocdd reception of 
Michelei^js. ** History of the Sixteenth C^tuxy.” This ea:!^ %£c!fuBd 
in the peculiar alienation of the Frcnjfh natibxud temper from tho 
cause of liberty in Huroper The tradititmal polky;of Fmnce, frcun the 
death of Henri IV, to the present day^bas been; Cath(dio andAbso* 
lutist. Under this system has been famed the whole national senti¬ 
ment. The spurious glories the age of Iiouib XIY. shed over thia 
suicidal system a liollaw splendour which ooncefded the rottenness., 
within. Michelet is the first French historiaa who haa decidedly and 
lihhesitatiiTgiy discarded this corrupt political tradition* He does not 
aigue, but assumes as his point of view, the anti-Oathdlic, He takes 
as his point of departure tW policy Of Henri IV.—not the comnliatmy 
policy or balance of parties, but the thoroiigir Protestu^t policy of 
the last six years, 1604-1610. Michelet is the first who hib grasped 
all the tendencies of the contending forces in this decisive period of 
the history of Europe. We now see the march of affairs no longer as 
turning upon the mere inconstant or*volarile character of the iroivl- 
duaj^ionarch, but as directed by a truly European policy- Tliis policy 
bin * up the welfare of France with that of the Protestant cause. We 
see Henri IV. unhesitatingly recognising this policy^ but obliged to 
temporize, and more assiduously courting the Catholic and flat¬ 

tering tho Jesuits, the more he threw the resd. weight and influence of 
government into the Protestant scale. We see court and\ Spain, 
the groat nobles and the Jesuits, conspire his death. The assassina¬ 
tion of Henri IV. was the triumph of the Catlmlio and anti-uatioBal 
party. We see this fatal event no longcu* as ijm random , slaoke of a 
ci'azy fanatic, but as the k^stone of ihe policy of the great Conserva¬ 
tive party. The trial of Itavaillac was husim upj of the principal 
witnesses, one, Lagarde, was murdered; the other, the Demoisollo 
d*£scoman, was immured in the oublieite 0 ; but, in spite of all, the 
truth stands cle^. The plot was hatched in the Iiouvre; the Queem 
was privy j the-Guises, l)ue d'Epomon, Heanriette d^Entragues for¬ 
ward^ it, and the convents found tho^mau, and woriced his mind to 
the required heat. With Henri lY.. perish^ h& pcdicy. . The Court 
of the Louvre, already in bis lifetime wholly in the Sprain interest, 
became more and more identified with the fore%a ana Catholic inte- 
I'Gstst Bichelieu thoroughly understood the noeessify for national, 
unity, but be arrived, at it byt'the course so to freeddm*-*^ 

of ciiisbing the Fxotestimtj^ ie., the destruetion of the most valt^ 
able elements of the national life. Txi^, he did this by policy, not by 
violence, but the result was. the saihe. .Tho Pxroteetant emigratioii 
took place. Those whe stayed behihd: micdgaire no trouble 

to Biohclieu, or to Mazarin, or to as^ybddy rise. Thrir mond life was 
extinct. The d^roction of. La Rochelle {mrchasod union, >ut at a 
fearful price t it was to off a leg euabte the patient to walk 
better. The internal blow'W the commerce and mateiw prosperity of 
the country was great. Fnmoe, iti|pegtieitsive am and. vast 
resources, continuud for generatkm k lean and meogee starvriing bjy 
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the We df KpUand, wlikili, with «. iemtoiy not larg^i* ih&n on© of tho 
thirty prownces of France, covered ©very sea with its tri-color flag. 
Bat the moral debasement of France was greater still than^ ^ mate- 
;rial^xhaustk(n,' Und<^^ Kichelieu and Mazarin that iS^hanieal 
system was'cqmlotenceil whiek was enthroned under Louis XTV, Tho 
maehififl bfonght to perfectum, and the man exterminated. It 
’ wae not till 1789 that moral -action a^4 political life recommenced 
for France, • 

" Such is the aspect which French history off«*s to a foreigner. But’ 
Such a view is totally opposed to that which is prevalent among 
Frenchmen,: The hiatoiiom tradition of France is CathoKe and mo- 
narohicaL The'Bevolution did not break the speU- Strange though 
it may seem, her historians have been Protestants (Qukot, SismondL); 
her philosophers have been sceptical or indifferent,, yet they have all 
unit^ in adopting the politics of Richelieu and Louis XIV, To do 
' otherwise,:*indeed, Would seem little less thau *to disown France—to re¬ 
nounce the birthright of a Frenchman, Yet no less a sacrifice than 
this is demand^ of one who would take a really enlarged and statesman¬ 
like view Of'the course of^^EurOpe^n’affairs. This eminence Michelet 
has been Able to reach; this breadth of view he has dared to teke. 
He is not, therefore, to look for x>ppularity among his own couiffi'y- 
men, He.ha© all parties against him. The clerical faction is furious 
at hi© exposure of the wickedness incarnate of Borne and the Jesuits, 
Oth«9?8, who.have no great liking for the Church, cannot give up either 
the sagacity of Richelieu or the glories of the - si^le, it might be 
thought that the Protestant hody ife Prance would be proud of such 
splendid support. Par'from it. The Protestants of France are few in 
3iumber, crushed in spirit, and much more afraid of intellect than able 
to appr^ate ii^ Their sole interest is in their silly dogma. Michelet 
does not preach that, and they are not likely to see that this history 
will do more to reinstate the cause of French Protestantism in the 
opinion of Europe than any book which has appeared since Calvin’s 
“Institutes.” This masterly view of the policy and interests of 
-Prance is th© capital merit of Michelet’s Mstory, Tho secondary 
merits, of style, composition, and colouring, would alono be suifleient ^ 
to make the fmitune of any less known writer. The ordinary historian 
sacriiices to the decorums of his craft at one half of the springs 
of human action; The port played' by women~an influeneo on 
publio life especially great in French affairs,—is the one which they are 
apt to sltir over, to avoid' the difficulties inherent in the subject. For 
'example, M. Poirtei^ has one line on dabrielle d’Estr^es, an omission 
convenient to the writer, but which falsifies hi© whole representation 
of severd.;hnportant years of Frem^ history, Michelet will not sacri¬ 
fice troth, fastidiousness. Another important 

nov^ty ia h^r^lwstiguing its dSf©* weight os d to what may bo 
called'the the age/’ The side-lights that he throws on such 

subjects ordted^ t^istorians iff this, that while they repre¬ 

sent thcm iw amg^tdar and isokted phenamen% or iUustrations of mere 
manners,’Miehelet bringt,^^ihem‘Out in their bearing on the national 
temper and .geneml politics* The thre©^ prominent moral facts of the 
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cpooK (reign of Hei>rl IV.) are Sorcerj> tko Convents, 0^^i^try. In 
tUo country whidlr the Jesuits Jiad so ^successfully vindicated for the 
Cathodic Religion, arose a worship of* the Povil, Under their ecclesw 
astical t^ror, the trembling population, abiuidon^ it seemed 

by the God of the Churchy found or itiveutod for. itself a now auct hor¬ 
rible dcity^ Driven by terror to the Clhurch by day, it indemnified 
itself by the Witphos’ Sabbath, and the wBlapk Mass by night. In 
their short hour of liberty, the poor t^ople mpcb/d their tyrants, 
mocked their own. misery. The “Sorcerer’s,-Sabbath” was a rude 
farce in four or five act;*, in which the tyrant Church and Feudal em-^ 
pire furnished the subject of the hideous jest. In the seventeenth 
century, if the entertainment had become less savage, its immorality 
had become more refined, The infiuence of-the convents on the lifo 
of the times is not to be measured by thoir nmnlers. Yet, even the 
numbers of those powerful machines-of intrigue is an important histo¬ 
rical fact. It was in the century between ; 1620-1720 that the 
great development of convent life in Franco took place. The Ursu-* ■ 
lines, e.y-, had about a thousand houses devoted to education.. One 
branch only of the “ Ladies of the Visitation/’ that of Saoro Coeur, 
founded in twenty years more than four hundred houses. This 
groat' system of establishments formed in the hands of the Jesuits 
au enormous organ on which their skilful liands would .play whenever 
it was necessary to elicit great displays of public opuion. The Influ¬ 
ence of the Press!—what is it compared to tho tender, winningeloquenco 
of so many religious ladies on the women, not to say the men, who 
frequented their parlours ? These visitante, mothers of their pupils, 
or relations of their own, received from the mouths of The Sisters tha 
word of command, which had originally issued^from the Louvre, from 
l^ere Cotton, or from Pore Arnoux, This order, falling, Uke a spai’k 
in powder; npon the inflammable material of tender.and docile hearts, 
spread through the length and breadth of the land ,witlx inconccivablo 
rapidity. This volume contains pieces of description which match 
those in previous volumes of the “S.Bartliolomew,” and tlie “ murder of 
the Duke of Guise.” The “ Siege of La Rochelle” is a masterpiece of 
this sort. But we do not kuo^ that Michelet has ever 4i*awn with 
greater effect over the Sources of pity and terror,, than in his narrative 
(pp. 31-49) of tho death of GabrielH* 

We have a specimen of the literature of “ The’Empire” in M, Laurent 
de TArdeche’s “ Refutation of the Memoirs of the Duke of Ragusa.”* 
It is published by the publisher of , the “ CEuvres, de TEmpereur 
Napoleon Ill,,” arm it breathes the spirit of .bjvs^ess and moral insensi¬ 
bility which animates thdsplendid exterior of theJ^cond Empire, It is a 
pamphlet of upwards .of ,400 tedious pages, Cfortsch^dcoff, evidently 

written to, order, and paid Ah', Th& p^pUloteer perfm^ms his dirty 
duty thoroughly. He foUovva the “ Memoirs” step by step, and denies 
with jH'aiseworthy p^inacity every statement in them, which does not 
redound to the honour' and:*gl<fty of ;.Njpol^ 1* It is, indeed, an 

---— --— ?— - -r- - - t ' 
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M, Lsureat d» i^4rd^6. 
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' sfartibte m ivt^ proportions.^ The Manoirs of 

Marshal Marn^t’* core before worl^ th(H^ no one w6utd 
undertake to gifaT&btee to the letter the C(»rrectfiefi8 Of ^state- 

yet rnSi&e opinion kae justly recc^ised the gcnem^dft^grii^ 
aikd trutbMiike^^ of the soldo’s r^Heddons. In a ft^ ebiint^, to 
attempt to eh»^e the cxedni jjS a work so genuine as that of the 

ISars^'s .by da ill-written, partisan pemphlet, would be impossible. 

is not so in Pkmoe at preBoat. The tamperii^ of Power with the 
Press not only vitiates the. truth of fact, but hopelessly perverts the 
sensibility to truths at the best not very strong in the uneducated 
mind. We know not whether it may be worth remarking, as a sign 
of Ki^leonio/opinion, that the pamplileteer shows a dis^sition to 
pairon^e the Bestoration. He u» angry with Mamhal Marmont for 
having said of this period, that in it “ tout 4tait petit, et petit jusqu’ k 
la de^adatioB,” Impu^ntly enough he cites as exceptions, among 
other names, those of Bbyer-CoUard, Oui^t, and Yillemain. How 
did the Bestoration.treat these men,? Just as the Empire treats 
intellect and genius now. 

Mr, Bohn having become the proprietor of Mr. Jesse’s copyright, 
issues a new edition of Jhe Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Ihdgn of the Stuarts,” with portrait illustrations, and in a 
clear^md readfd^ Fmtnthe same publish^ we receive a second 

e#^kiiu pt Carruthm’ “Life of Pope.”“ This Life was, before, the 
mojst eomidet^ extant. In this editionconsiderable additions have 
made, and a better arrangement of the materials attempted. 
Indeed/, so many new foots, illusfewctive of Pope’s literary and personal 
character,^ have been brought to light within the last four or five years, 
that any previous life, qf the poet would require to be almost wholly 
re-writ^n.. Th^ ^tor has availed himsedf of .this recent information 
—^f courae speedying the autbmrity for each fimt and illustration,— 
and he has been enaMed to make some additions from unpublished 
sources. Further extracts w given* from the Mapledurhani MSS., 
including a few: letters from Pope, Mrs, Howard, Mallet, &c.”— 
(Prefaci3, p. 1.) ^ The peculiar, diffieulty of Pope’s .biography lies in 
the mass of- s^nymous- literary sqwbbling which hongs like a mist 
around hiB» mune^ The. anonymous! oud pseudonymous was partly the 
habit of the tin^s, and partly creallil by bis own tricky disposition;— 

“Pope, with maaly wisdom, despi^d thepws frau^ of his Church. He 
tolerat^ to Juggling in coacerBs m eternal But unfcariunatelyhe 

did not c£urry tms spuit into literature. are numerous aud 

uudemahle. ^ seneas^ intended to. avert, the consequences of his 

, saturo; som^are-prempted by vanity; and sqiue can bo assigned to no oilier 
eause. thm a delight in stretagexq. To geaiedl^, as he termed it, 

or to as oircumstancjM might require, were expedients he never 

u ^ : "" ~ 

aglrs of the.Qourt of during tixs Beign of the Stuarts,, inelud- 

By,J. H.. J^se. Kew edition, illustrated by numerous 
{K^tndts. ' Inthrce'volumos;' Ltfaddin : H. G. Bohn. 1^7. 

. “The Life 0f^:Al85Minder Pope, including Extracts from hia Correspondence.** 
^ Bobert Gmamikers. 3nd. edition, revised and conndearably enlai^ed. London; 

^ a. Tifthn. 
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Iiesitft&ed to adopt. . Thesaxdoor of .eem^osHioii^ it 19 i^i>babie^ ^^mea cmki- 
him further thaa he mti^ed». ahd led mui to ovcr^eolour his^pi^ures^-^ that 
lie might aafely denjr p^. *It must he ownedi,* said Lord Chesfccrfi^. Hhfiit 
Pope imtahle of 41 the geytm hriiabiie vaiunif-^ScfB^ei ydth 

trifles/aM 'feVer forgetting or forgiving them. 9 till he shrank froflii the 
responsibility of Hia attacks^ and the contests bf t\feeu hia irresistible proneuCfiS 
to satire and'^ of moral courage, or his reluctance to conthiae injustice, 
involv^ him in pitiable and hmniliatmg sithatiwis, which, ?pthout the cant of 
se^bility, all must deplore if not con&miu# Ihissfi rcffulW becaine more cott^ 
spicuoua when his epistles led him to deal with h^her characters than most of 
those in thp ‘ Diinctad.’— (Cai'^’u^Aers, p. 290.^) 

The triol^ subterfuges, artifices, and false pretences, by whicli he 
disguised his assaults, or baffled those Qf his foes, contribute a laby¬ 
rinth of literary imposture of tho most petty kind, through which a 
biographer is under the necessity of wading. In such labours Mr.- 
Carrathers has many rivals, but is hardly likely to find a superior* 
We cannot jiretond much sympathy with this style of reseafeh. As 
biographies swell almost to'bursting with minute details, under the 
process of accumulation, it is easy to foresee that wo shall have to 
revert again to that abridged style of biography, which Johnson’s 
“Lives of the Poets” are models;—a style which gives us conclu¬ 
sions, but spares us the premises; a style in which the biographer’s 
industry appears in'the completeness of tho character resulting, rather 
than in a rex^etition of all tlie details ftom which it is drawn. We 
want to see a portrait, not an inventory of the features possessed by 
the i^ahject. 

M. Victor Schoelcher^'^ has beguilcsd the sad hours of exile in th6 
compilation of a very complete Life of Handel. The Author has been 
unfortunate in his translator, whose English neither grace nor 
correctness. But perhaps this is not of much moment, as the book is 
intended edtiefly for the musical world. M. Sdioslrfifer has spared 
neither time nor pains in a long, laborious and expensive search after 
evay source, printed or written, from which information could be ob¬ 
tained. There has been no Life of Hand:el since Mainwaritig’s in 
17(>0 ; and it “is nothing but a summary, without much exactness.” 
The pi’escnt theretbre may be said to be the first at all adequate- bio¬ 
graphy of the great Saxon composer. The research shown in it would 
be worthy of the highest praise in a native; in a foreigner it .is 
astonishing. The value of it as a piece of musical history must be 
left to the judgment of professed musicians. As a picture of the man, 
it. labours under the defect. of a" panegyrical tone* Th«r& is, however, 
not much room for mistake about the leading features of , Handers 
character. They are rimple/ strongly marked^ and lie on the surface. 
Indeetl, many of the anecdotes about him ^ among our standard 
jokes. He was a strOng-made portly of imperious temper, 

and great sensitiveness. The art of compc^kig excited him to tears. 
A friend, calling up<m him wh^ in thfe act of setting the words, “ He 
was despised and rgeefcod of men/* fbug^ him absolutely sobbing. 

-- — . . I I) . . w . . . . . I . y .. . ,m 

W “Tho Life of HMjdel.*' By VietdiP Sebodohiw. London: Xrabner.MdQ^ 
1867. 
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He wea ImjLerieua, irntAble, and eworo vehemently; but a$ ardent in 
his religion as he was in everything else he did. For several days 
b^re his death, be expressed a wish that he might breathe last on 
Ooittd.Friday*—In hopes,he said, “ormeeting his sweet liord and 

Saviow: oa the day of his rpurrectiou.’’ With a strong disposition 

for merriment, be was proua and reserved. He had all the jealousy 
and impatience of rivalry habitual to artists. One honourable trait 
idiiould never be emitted in speaking of him—^his spirit of indepen-* 
denoc. The insolent and vulgar hauleur of the English aristocracy he 
repelled with the conscious pride of self-reliance. This, too, was at a 
time when the divine Mozart could be sent by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg to eat with the servants, and when Haydn permitted an 
Hungarian magnate to say to him, “ Go and dress yourself like a 
chapel-master,” HandeFs industry was as great as his genius; and 
he retained his vigour and power of Avorking till an advanced age. 
The composition of the ^ Messiah” occupfed only twenty-three days, 
the “ Samson” thirty or thirty-five. His Avorks ^together amount to 
122, the greater part of which are of considerable extent. Among 
tliem 39 three-act operas. 

Long before our notices meet the reader’s eye, “ The Autobiography 
of Lutfullah”^^ will be sure to have circulated through all the book¬ 
clubs in the kingdom, Indeed, its best parts are already, at the mo¬ 
ment Ave are writing, known to us through the “ wei'klics,” winch have 
all felt the attraction. The ideas, as well as the idiom of Orientals 
in general, are so remote from ours, that it affords us neitlicr pleasure 
liter amusement to follow them. But Lutfullali, though a Mtdiommedaii, 
having learnt English thoroughly, and mixed much with the English, 
talks and thinks as Gipropeans do, yet with a continual reservation of 
the native Indian point of view. It is this mixture of simphcily and 
shrewdness, of the child’s curiosity A\ith the man’s astuteness, that 
constitutes the charm of the book. It reminds us of the “ Citizen of 
the World,” in which the same union of dissimilar qualities is admi¬ 
rably bit off by Goldsmith. Besides the amusement it affordb, those 
who have not been in India may catch glimpses of the re«d state of 
society in India. Wo am flooded, just now more than cAcr, with 
English descriptions of society, i.e. the dinners and halls of the 
Anglo-Indian residents. From these W'orks on India we learn nothing 
about the natives, with whom, except as servants or tradesmen, our 
countrymen never come in contact; for nds&icnary accounts are 
coached in a falsetto tone of theological slang, which removes them 
into a world of their own. In Lutfullah’s Life we see—and all the 
better as he does not write with that object—something of ilio true 
native obara^|te, and of its relations to the true conquering pcopl8. 
If any one i^^sposed to think that the English are beginning to bo 
regarded than as ahens by the natives of Hindostan, let him 

bo undeceived. Nor can we gather fi*otn this b^k that either the 

''Autobiography of Luifullhh, a Moliammedau Gentleiuan; and Lis Ttaos- 
* actions with ids Fwow-creatures: interspersed with Bemarks ou the Habits, 
Ovsioin <4 and CharaoW of the People with whom he had to deal.** Kdited by 
Sdw« B. Bastwick, F.Iw’S. London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1&57. 
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mental cligrfpKne, cr t]he )iKi>r4 6i the rellgioft of the 
have made any serious i¥bpression oh the native races. AutfiiHaLis 
known ^ one of the least bigoted of the disciples of Islam i yet* his 
antipa^i^ to all that we cell Ihrogress is in<jst manifest. Heicr a indn 
of clear"l^rceptions, good feeling, aiSd generous dispositions r yet *ho 
relates of himself, or of others, meaimCss, servility, and indirCotnesS ' 
which an Englishman, even if he would practise, would not telL 
Tl>ey have np notion of justice, integrity, and honour, among them* 
selves, and they have not aetjuired thele notions frdJn ^us. The con-* 
duct of government, as of private persons, is an alternation of treachery 
and violence; and tieachery and violence are the only instruments of 
government that they respect. Our faults against Hindostan are 
great; yet it may bo a question whether an exhibition of all the 
virtues in tho moral code would have produced any elevating effect 
upon races whose moral perceptions seem blighted by ages of slavery 
and superstition. Lutfuljah^s ideas oh women remain thoroughly 
Moslem. H e attributes the prostitution of London to “ tlio licence 
established by the civilizers 

"The English leave their women to reraaiu uncontrolled in life, and permit 
them to enjoy the society of men, both in public aiid private,^ Poor creatures! 
Naturally weak, how many of them fall victims to the brutal intrigues of men: 
how many families of high name have been ruined by this unreasonable licence! 

I do not say that all Mohammodan ladies are virtuous. Virtue and vice are 
two sisters—the former fair and tho latter black; and no nation has ever been, 
and shall ever be, uninfluenced by the two. ladies. But limits and resi^its 
prescribed by the Mohammedan law and usage in domestic affairs, I am hound 
to say, at all events prevent increase in vice and decr^e.in virtue. The time 
of the Mohammedan ladies being occupied^in needlework, in the performance 
of iheir religious duties live times a day, in looking over their kitchens, and 
otlicr household affairs, they have no leisure to think of admirers. Iheir mar¬ 
riages are arranged by their parents, who are their bbst friends, and whose ex¬ 
perience in worldly affairs must he greater than theirs. Opportnuiiies are in 
gcneial afforded to the bride to sec her woulu-be husband from a loop-hole or 
a window before she is married to him; and no matrimonial contract is con¬ 
sidered binding, unless the lawfuUy-al tested consent of both pities is. first oh* 
tained, and taken down in writing bv the law officer appointed by the Qovern- 
ment to solemnize the marriage. Thus many bitter feuds and lading siiimosi- 
ties which poi^on the minds oi contending rivals are avoided, and mairii^e beds 
arc not only free from contamination, hut from tie dread of it, -lU short, 
seclusion secures woman from those delusions and temptations which irritate 
the mind with fleeting joys, leaving behind the pemanent stii^ of bitter re¬ 
morse ; while, never having tested tho universal triumph and ^minion which 
beauty gives in the earcle* of Eufope, the pang, of lost power is not added to 
the pai^'id sensation of fading charms/’ i 

Travels, even thie best, cannot teatoh reaSard the teal character and 
sentiment of a people. They familiarity us Vrith the exterior forms of 
nature and art, and the superficial cu$t<^s arid observances. This 
sort of information is curious and inter^ting; nay, more, it is mate¬ 
rial lor the inferences of a^highef * knowledge. Tlie existing usages 
and institutions of a conduct to Conclusions as to its past his^ 
tory. But it is to more mvisible arid impbhderabfe agencies,of prer* . 
vailing opinion that wo must look.^for' such -d^ta as alone will enable 
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«a to ftivj 4eal ivith the present, or forecast the future. 

This is whjikwe k>ok anxiously for my expiauatiotm or eliicidatious of 
ikt religious sentimefit (if religious it be) which i» at the bottom <>f 
^ iDSUiTPCtiOQ in tJhina. In tho rel>elEon is eaiWUcd^lihc only 
morsi movement or agitaliou of social life that has stirred Ctliiiia for 
eeuttudes. That some fe^uchf^rinciple oniuiatcs it,-^that it is uoi the 
mere bwkss outbreak of gangs of land pirates,-^is clear. J3ut wh^ 
the ssK^ving inllueneo is, is yet, after tho lapse of several years since im 
commencement, Itill undetermWJ. Wo do not find any light on this 
interesting point in Mr. Fortune’s new volume of Chinese 'fravels.^* 
He seeiDh to agree ui what we behere is now tho geuei’al opinion, that 
the movement is not in any sense Christian. This is a subject, how¬ 
ever, for which Mr. Fortune has no eyes. On his own subject—the 
cultivation of tho tea-plaut, and the manufacture of silk and tea - -the 
present volume contains much useful information. Instead ol travt^liing, 
as before^ in the disguise of a native, ho travelled iu liis proper cha- 
Tracter of “outside barbarian,’* and found this tho bettor plan, lufor- 
mation was fivelj'* given. There seemed neither ni 3 ateiy nor secrecy 
about the vai'ious processes. He brought away with him many new 
plants and a munl)er of skilled manufacturers from the tea-districts of 
the iniemr- With respect to our unfortunate position toward-* the 
Chinese in the present war, Mr. Fortune’s i*cmarks are short and judi¬ 
cious. He points out our great mistake iu not enforcing from the 
first the treaty of 1842, and the way in which we allowed our&ol\cs to 
be outrcachcd by the artful diplomacy of a people whose power 
despised. Nor were we only outwitted by tho Imperial Commissioner, 
but degraded in the estimation of tho Chinese by making a dtuuand 
which we da$’ednot enforce; for fear is the only motive to which, in 
their comprehension, our moderation can be abcribed. 

Much more full of information than Mr. Fortune’s volume is JVtr. 
Itu^selFs “North Ammea.*’^® It abounds with carefully collected 
observations on fanning in Canada and the States, made by ou<‘ wlio 
is at oneo a practical farmer and a man of science. This coinbiuatiou 
of (jtialities makes Mr. Bus.»cll’s book most valuablo as a report on 
American metliods. The scientific chem^^ts in ibis country have 
In'cn, till recently, fm: too prone to dogmatize to tho lannor. They 
are beginning to understand, that analyhis of soils must bo taken in 
combination with climate, before we can apply it to praetieo. Much 
more extended observations arc therefore necessary before a sufficient 
basis for Agricultural Chemistry will bo obtained* Mr. Kiisaell has 
repeatedly to notice how much climate alters our ideas of tlic cha¬ 
racter of soil best suited to certain crops. Climate, rather than soil, 
determines ^e distiaction of l^rairio and Forest. The same hoil, 
which in liflpiigan produces only stunted bush, will on the Atlantic 
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A Residence among the Chinese : Inlanrl, on the Coast, and at Soa. Rping 
a Narmtive of Soenes and Adveaturon daring a Third Visit to China, from ISfiS to 
1866." By Robert Fortune. Illustration^ liondoi?: J. Munay, 1867. 

North America: its Agiicmfcureand Climate. Containing Obboivations on 
‘ the Agrtonlture and ffiimato of Canady ffie United States, and the Island of 
Cuba.“ By Robert Enmll, Eilwhtsr, Sdinburgh; A« and C. Block. 1867. 
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sea-board, where rain is abundaaat:, produce iWk forests of timber. 
A lino drawn north and south, from the centre of Misfcigan to iit. 
Loiiis, and extending to Texas, would form a rough boundary betw^eou 

the wooded and the treeless country. West of this line, the trees tfre 
generally stanted, unless along the margins of the rivers; whereas 
the country easittm^d to the Atlantic wa^ almost everywhere densely 
clothed with timber w^en first discovered by Europeans. Those who 
like to read of hustings politiGS, of Buchanau^s Kansas polic3% and 
Pi'emont’s chances, will not find anythiifg to suit the/h in Mr. Russell’s 
book. But those who wish for mfonnation on the permanent and 
jiatural characteristics of the States, will find here mi abundant stock 
of original observations. 


BELLES LETTEES AND ART. 

I I^EW poets of this generation can say of themselves that they 
“woke one morning to find themselves famous.” This has been 
Mr. Alexander Smith’s good or evil fortune. Tennyson slowly 
ascended to his zenith; the two Brownings were long in winning a 
fair acknowledgment; Matthew Arnold is still all but unknown, not- 
witlistanding his noble poetic faculty: Mr. Alexander Smith shares 
wdtli the author of ‘^Festus” tlie application of the Byronic phrase, 
we have quoted. We trust tliat he is not, in imitation of his rival* 
going to treat us to a series of disappointments, and make such a pr6« ^ 
duction as the ‘^Lifo Drama” the basis of a fame for which, to 
tliose who read it when the promi^ it contained has been belied, it 
will scarcely seem the apology. The “ Life Dl'araa” was remarkable 
as the work of a very young man in a season of poetic dearth. It 
w:is built on a story of Keats and Tennyson, and affinity with those 
poets. Its blank-verse, monotonous in the end, was exquisitely sweet, 
and showed ease and feeling, as well as careful reading of the masters 
of that metre. The poem abounded in fine isolated lines, iu charming 
conceits, thrown sensibly out as such, and everywhere, in spite of 
occasional spasmodism, it was evident that the Author’s brain was not 
dazzled by his own exhibition of fireworks, but had at bottom an 
active common sense tlxat would ultimately hold him from the excesses 
of the school W'hose faith he professed, and was even then vigilant to 
avert obscurity and many of *those vain irregularities which charac¬ 
terize “ Festus” and “Balder.” The sonnets at the close of the volume 
we remember as a^.furth^r instance of. his possession of the faculty of 
verse, and of the p^mise of higher.perfection. Saving said thus 
much, the critic, 

"Ruiming a mile that ho might le^ip a yard,” 

as Mr. Smith finely writes, ngiust admit that he is disappointed iu the 
“ City Poetns.”^ They not .up . to the mark. The style of the . 

^ IPoexns.'* By Alexauder.Smith. Ownbridge; MAcmil|a& and Oo« 
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poems, the ve^ canoes of the verse, recall the ^‘Life Drama/’ 
Moreover, Mr- Smith has not got a whit nearer to real life. He is 
still vranderii^ outbids the busy circle, maUng a poem of it-*iiot 

fifom it. • ■* 

Four years have elapsed since the publication of the ^^Life Drama/’ 
We have a right to expect something different^ and much better, after 
such an interv^. Powers so precocious should be neighbouring md' 
turity by this tkne. Mr. Smith talks and talks; he is more and more 
Alexander Smith^ and proporifonately less the poet we hoped he would 
he. That he is a true poet many passages in this volume sufficiently 
prove; but he is not creative, and we cannot say that he is even ori- 

{ :inal. The spirit and tone of Tennyson are reproduced in the City 
^oemsit is impossible to forget the Laureate while we read them 
His characters are the merest abstractions—pegs for the hanging of 
poetic bravery on ; and so long-winded are t 1 |t reflective pai*tb, the di- 
gr^bion^ *60 random, that all stoxy is lost in^hoin. Horton is au ill- 
fated genius, who— 

Plunged from off this crumbling shoal of 1 ime, 

Stiu^ for the coSbi^of Pamc—^with stiffened limbs 
Went down in sight of laud/* 


He flics before the reader like a ’^ssamer in a mist, and in fact lie i^ 
just suoh a filmy substance. A set of young men, discussing his his¬ 
tory, strike out here and there some clever images, with a fling at flic 
<:riticB by the way. We aro to presume, doubtless, that Charles, 
James, Max, John, and Harry, aro a group of spasmodic pod^ di^- 
goised under Christian-names. At least their hostilitj to oui* dasb, 
contempt for cotton, and general preference of soliloquy to dialogue, 
may warrant the bupposition. For the rest, they speak more scnsiLl} 
than the race usually does* Thus, picturing Horton’s eyes,— 

**Tho ihongbt htoodin them ore Hwas spoken; Wit 
Laughed on you from iho windows ere she dunetd 
Out on you from the door,” 

Again-— 

for Fame’s consummate fruit, wliich ne’er 
Has cool’d the fever of a living hp, 

Which ripens slowly through laborious years, 

Then, heavy with its sweetnes^r and lib bloom. 

Falls on a giave, he could not wait; so pluck’d 
Crude Reputation’s gicen and bastard crab, 

Which bct Jns teeth on edge. Thib error soured 
His native goodness/* • 


The fatal incident in Horton’s life appears to have he<»n Ids love for 
a “lily-woman,” who is lost to him by drowning^; but Iloiton with 
all his sorrows and the good things he gives occasion to be tald of 
him, is light-weighted, and flits out of sight and mipd before wo have 
flnifched the poem, 

“ Squire Maurice” is better eoifcoived^j and holds a really tiagie posi¬ 
tion. It is a poem of Lewe and Irresolution. He is plighted to a 
girl of low degree, but cannot summon courage to break with the 
world and follow the itn])ulBe of his heart. The countoh, the half 
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resolves, the poor wisdom which outwits his hotter nature is well 
given’ 

Atid yet the WhrM is wise’; each curve and routtd 
Of custom’s road is no result of shance; * 

» It curves but to avoid some treacherous ground^ 

Some duag^iire in the wilds 0&circamstauco.j 
Nor aafelT left. Tho loi^-drawa caravan 
Wavers throi^hheat, tlm» files o’er .Mecca’s stones; 

Par in the blinding desert lifi the bones • 

Of the proud-'hcarted solitary man,” 


A weak heart makes tragedy as wdl as a strong one; but hero 
again the tragic position dissolves in talk,. On "looking closer at 
‘‘ Squire Maurice” wo discover that ho is not a personality: a subtle 
analysis, rather, of what an average human creature would be, similarly 
placed. As a poem, “ Squire Maurice” is written with a simple case 
and sweetness which makes it very delightful to read, and we prefer 
the following natural verses to all the gmud Apollodorian lines that 
spasmodic poet over coinod:'-' . • 

Though I have travelled now for twice an hour, 
i have not heard a bird or seen a flower. 

This wild road has a little mountain rill 
To sing to it, ah! happier than I. 

How desolate the region and how still 
The idle earth looks on the idle sky! 

1 trace the river by its wandering green, 

The vale contracts to a steep pass of fear, 

And through the midnight of the pines I hear 
The torrent raging down the Ion" ravine. 

At last Tve reached the summit high and bare; 

I flii^ myself on heather dry and : 

As silesnt as a picture lies the town; , 

Its peaceful smokes arc curling in the air; 

The bay is one delicious sheet of rose, 

And round the far point of the tinted cliffs 
I see the long strings of the fishing-skiffs 
Come home to roost like lines of ev^iing crows,” 

Mr. Smith does uot excel in lyric Terse, uor do any of the school of 
which he is considered the chief and interpreter. We are astonished 
that he should have reprinted such stanzas as “ The Night before the 
Wedding; or^ Ten Tears Jfter.^' 

“ The country wjiys are fvUl of mire, 

The boughs toss in the fading light. 

The winds blow out the sunset's fire, ' 

And sudden droppeth down the night. 

I sit in this famuiar rown, - ■ 

, Where mud-splashedhuntinff squires resort; 

My sole companion in the ^oom 
This slowly dying pin^ of portj” 

We can pardon such epithets as. the and mipny of tlio 

kind made popular by Shelley;' but if this grandiloquence applies to tho 
daily ebbing of our dbcanters, it extend to our legs of mutton, 
and will have .a range of infinite bathos. Weave not of those who 

[Vol. LXVm. No. CXXXIVO— New Series, Vol. XII. H. B. R 
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aoen«o Sauiih near 4toid i^e acoftKtttiaa good* If it 

T?oro BO tQ an^tbi^ like the extent charged against him, he must liave 
a goniiis for rnomc^tk nevar Tot aqus^ed in poetie Berate* But 
lot whoever Vill, tead 4he above stanza, and say if it bo not ah almost 
servile echo of TennyBon! The treatment, the tone, the vety rhymes, 
are his, Mr. Smith should «have been careful, wh^ so much was 
expected of him, not to publish these reproductions of a master, invo¬ 
luntary though may bo, JPhere is suiwly such a thing as a poetic 
oonBoienco, to warn young votaries of tlie M\^e when they are appro¬ 
priating property not their own P At all events, there are laws to 
rcstnihi the practice. Wo have a minor olgection to make. Mr. 
Smithes frequent elisions affect the ear unpleasantly: we find pages 
fill! of ^mouff, ’mid, hieath, *bovo, ’tween, &c. This can easily bo 
corrected. We will make another, and a graver one. Mr. Smith has 
now had experionce of the world, and has seen more of women. The 
fitrange styw of the j^ung lady who momentarily appears in the 
“ Boy’s Poem/* har shadowy, vulgar, and ridiculous enmrihle make 
us think that he has mot much pcJietration, and in tardy in reaching 
beyond the elemente of character. It is possible to sketch a flighty 
person with giuoo. Tu tliis poem, as iu the others, the charm is in 
the descriptions. Here is one of a clear unlaboured beauty, that would 
of itself pass Hr. Alexander Smitix’s name ixito the rank of poets:— 


“ The &lmn])g day 

Spread out befo’v me, and I wandered on, 
¥rcc as those vagrant children of the wasie, 
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Of a shrunk stream, that in ounumbri^cd tills 
Tinkled ’tween pebbles and hot glisioning stones, 
green*kijigpshcr» played. A travelung shower 
Overlook me on tlie way; I stood and heard * 
The skylarks singing in the sunny rain, 

With a dim recogoition In my heart. 

As if I knew the meauiug of the soxig 
In soHM* forgotten life. I reached alioight 
That lay from fairy fern to stately tree 
Asleep in sunshine. Prom its crown I saw 
The couidry fade into the distant sky, 

With happy hamlets drowned in apple-bloom. 

And ivy-mnfflrd churches still with grave^ 

And restless fires subdued and tamed by day; 
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'Upon the wind, a olemr sweet 'soimd of belle. 
Tiurough all, a river, like a stream of haze. 

Drew Its stew length until Twas lo&t m woods. 
Still as n licheued stems 1 lay, and watched 
The Ughte and shndows on the landscape’s faco. 
The moving dona that quench'd shining fields, 
The ^Ido® suttheiun, the grey trailmg shower. 
And all the eommerco of the eijrih and sky. 

With weary limbs at souset I returned; 

And in the dingy fringes of the town. 

The bclptesa bailor ox the Snbhath ove^ 

Xhe listless groups that stocri around the doors,, 
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!U»r spiritiefts mta tit, 

Im tU9 vorld'8 siaews htd been 
AiidiiowliiM|» and loose. %Bpirit»l^ 

8]mt as ^ skylark vbea liis k o*«ff: 

I Or^t into my little twilight joom* 

And tliferc my day of glory set m tears ” 

The healtlucst sign in this volum^ is, that th^{>oeit lias not boon 
polkhiog^nd cutting gems to his verse. He is not, we arc glad to 
se& comipt<^ by the noxious i^lause of mmj of the critics who first 
welcomed him: ho has written right on tho best that was in him. 
Public taste has much advanced since we iiad the ‘‘ Idfc Drama,” 
thanks to tho intolerable outrages on SitigUsli common sense and 
language of which the spasmodic poets became latterly guilty. Tliat 
it does not condemn and reject the '‘City Poems,” but accepts them, 
however disappointing, as a proof of sensible progress in«Art, must • 
satUfy Mr, Snuth tliat he is iu tho right track, amd lio the present 
roTjSard for his efforts. 

Our quarterly supply of verso is unfailing, and of the 'usual quality. 
Wo must except and select ono volume which contains something 
more than ver&e, and seems to us jiarticularly hopeful—a eoUectioa 
of poenib^ by Edward Wilberforce and Edmund P, Blanrinard. Mr. 
Blanehard'b contributions are gi'accful trifles, evidently thrown in to 
fill up*lns friend’s volume. They show considerable cju»c of vorsilLca- 
tiou, and an inoffensive lllppancy on which metre may act as a fortu¬ 
nate restraint. The poems of Mr. Wilberforce ore distinguished by a 
fulnesb and j^ustained strength rare in a first publiealaon* Perhaps he 
might as well liavo loft tho seventeenth canto of lion Juan iwsung. 
He certainly attests the truth of Byron’s lines*— 

“ Sometimes 

Kings arc not more imperative than rhymes.” 

But kings and rh^ mes are most unmano^able when we attempt to 
command thorn; and in spite of Mr. Wilberforce’s dexterity, IkC has 
now and then to resort to imperiou^^easuroa. Tho canto is curious 
and clever, but reads like time lost when we find what much better 
things he can do. The " Field’s Secret” is a powerful story told in 
ten-syllable couplets, and with, a sway and perepicuhy of Jangm^ 
highly croditahfe to a young writer. Mr. Wilberforce has studied 
AVordsworth to some purpose,—the least dangerous of all preoeptora 
to a youthful poet, and one ^hose sound and srniorou** En^sh, reve¬ 
rence for his art, and eternal dealing vrith the Well-heads of Nature, 
can do nothing but good to a young and imaginative mimj, littie 
likely, by virtue of its ardour, to be mufled into Iris vice of prosing. 
The lines, ” A Goage in the Alps,” eompe^ k piece of fine uatuml 
description, and close with a gmndeor of simple eloquence unaccus¬ 
tomed in the days of Festus and Firmilian. Our space allovra us to 
quote a portion only:— * * » 

....y- -r— - - - ■ ■ . - I ■ ■ II I - r I I *- 1 ‘- . . - . . . . . — 

^ ^^Poema.” By Kdwurd Wffberi^voe wai EdmundOPostisr BhmcbanL Lundoa: 
lioagman and Oo. 18C7. 
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. « We. cr^uelied \netik the diippinff eeres, , 

White r&gt^ ihe atom vithetit, toxd throuA the mist 
'That husg njMU ihe moontnii^’s skirts^ and dothod 
The pifijes wuh pi^ly vestments, seaxtio descried 
The other banl^ wBerc the frail t»tte''betls drooped 
^neath the pitiless hail: at last the fog 
Syrepi by in sorried cftlunnis, like the march 
Of some victorious army, and ve hmd 
The tradw of haihtonei^fi^iat and fainter grow, 

^ aothmg broke the silence of the scar 
But the sW drip from eave, and rock, and branch* 
Again wo balUed out; our footsteps fell 
With muffled pla&h upon the sodden clay; 

We saw the wreping tresses of the larch 
Sway to the ground, and veil the graceful stem,. 

As tW Godiva found a Daphne’s tomb— 

Btu'eat of Dryads: hcic the mountain ash 
*With clustered corals dipped in liveliest rod. 

New wavhcdj and showering peails to every irind. 
Quivering wtih deliglit: the sircaiuiug iir 
T^ugh its Soaked bark distilled a frc&licr scent.” 


» 


We have to admire here the flow and modulation of the verse, and 
the quiet descriptive power; and for a first effort wo sec more promise 
in these solid qualifications than if tlie poem hrisilod with conceits. 
Ml*. Wilberforcc feels with his own heart, and sees with hi^ own 
ryes. Ho must not he dismayed to find his hook meet with little at¬ 
tention. It is not of a kind to raise a fieiitioua sensation. The germ 
of excellence is in it, but what form and direction that excellence may 
take we shall not attempt to predict. Possibly one who writes Eng¬ 
lish, and thinks it, so ylearly, may turn to satire. The volume inoi* 
cates that be has a taste Uiat way. There is now an opening for a 
good satiric poet. We are all of us too comfortable—bards and re¬ 
viewers. 

As fhr as it was in art to illustruto a poet so exquisitely pictorial as 
Tennyson, the three chiefs of the pie-Kuphaelites have bucc*eeded.’^ 
They have, each in his own wa^ and with extreme cou&cientiou‘'ness 
and care, presented something oirhe poet's meaning,never failing from 
want of depth to read him. That they have not satibfied the public 
is loss a fault of theirs than a proof of the difficulty of the under¬ 
taking. It was an easy task to illustrate Byron and Moore. Wild 
Irish girls and amorous angels \ Bri^ Boru trampling the Sabscuach, 
and }oung Love triumphing ia and out of window ; scenes in Italy 
and Greece; stalwart figures in mantles and moustaches, bearing a 
strong family likcijiipst to those of Clarke's series, admiiod in our in- 
faucy ; the regular foatures and bosoms of British beauty, 

were siMpently fuggo'^tivo to satijify us, and did not require deep 
aubtletjf^ conceive and depict. The peculiarity of Tennyson* and 
the angularity of his genius, is that he no^er draws a picture without 
dipping it in a thought, or^suffusing it with a profound sensation. 


^ Poems.” By AHrod Tennyson, D.C’.Ii., Poet Xiaureate. lilustrated edition. 
London, Moxon, Dover^sireet. 1S57. 
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Hence tho picture bccoinee acoeutett in the memory 0ot only as a 
landscape that we have looked at visually, hot have felt with emoiioa. 

He, n^ore than his fellows, has cast onmatural Bcenery-" 

The light that never was on sea or land--* 

Tlie consecration sad pocl^a dream.” 

“ The Moated Grange,” the dreary moorland of "Lockeley Hall/* 
tho “waste fens and wilidy fields,” the glaring desolation of 
“Mariana in the South,” the pastoral repose in “The Miller’s 
Daughter,” the pensive ^iUght eve, atid “ wild March, morning” in 
“Tho ]51ay Queen,” the half glimpses of old Hngland in ^‘Godiva,’* 
and tho “ Talking Oak,” the love lorn splendours in “ QSnone,” the 
woii'd winter night with its “ tingling stars,” which looked down on 
King ^thur and Sir Bedivere,—a word of tho poet conjures all these 
varied images before us in passionate clearness: his spell is on us, and 
it is vain for Art to attempt to rival these vivid impi*e!^ionb. Thd 
wonder is that Mes'srs. Millais, Hunt, and Jlosctij have not failed more 
signally, and shocked our prejudiced views altogether. How utterly they 
might have done so is shown by the companion efforts of Mr. Horsley, 
and, w e regret to add, Mr. Mulrcady. Hone but Tennyson can play 
ou Tennyson’s instrument. Still it is unfair in such a case to be ex¬ 
acting, und the book contains drawings that are very charming, apart 
from uny r<d«ition to the poetry. Oriental is given with the 
hand of one yvho know^s the East, by Holman Hunt, in tho “Recol¬ 
lections of tho Arabian Hights.” We wish he had made us a present 
ol the Persian giil as well. His Godiva, unloosing the “wedded 
eagles of her belt,” and surrounded in lier bower by what may be 
taken for prying eyes, is cliastely and beantiQdly conceived. There is 
wildness, and the sense of a charm snapped tragically in his “ Lady of 
Shsilott,” but it is quite a different web from the one that flew out and 
“ floated wide,” and tho sweet and dim romance of tlie jiocni is 
misbcil. The two Oriaua-drawiugs arc the best of the illustrations; 
the second, with tho stern Norse wunio? stooping over and passionately 
kissing the sculptured effigy, on tho tombstone, of his slain bride—tho 
snow-covered ground and white rocks skirting the northern sea around 
—is very noble, and worthy of Tennyson. 

Rosetti’g drawings are intensely medkeval and mystic; but this 
artist has the sense of beauty so deeply seated, that we admire even 
when we do not always undoi'btand him. The weeping queens watch* 
iug King Arthur in the valo of Avelon arc lovely and quecn*lie 
women; so is the face ol‘ the Lady of Slmlotfc, who has sung her last 
sonj>: the attitude of Lancelot also is profoundly tender, and the drawing 
is crow ded with suggestive aecossoriea. Rosetti improves on Tennyson ^ 
too much; but if ^^re forget tko '^poetry his drawings affect to illite* 
irate, jmd them for what they are, we thall find that each one is 
a poem in itbclf, and dcsifite the quaininess and excessive richness, a 
poem that wo may cherish ‘and enjoy, pr we are beneath the artist’s 
level. The fervid devotion of “Mariana in the South,” kissing the 
Savioxir’s feet, and tho ecstasy of tho rapt St. Cecilia under the Angel’s 
solute, are due to a man of genius who may be too much given to 




8]rmboKo elaboraMoBSy Twsl 'vAo comprehends beauty with his whole 
sold, and coa tW highest the nohlcst foms ^ gmse. 

Troo fesnimtte are the Itey-^notes to the deturesj and if ^we fix 

our attention on we shall m longer ^ offended by tibe photic 
fulnete^hf deta^v' And yet we hardWlilice to object to that which 
ittitdabee sO'wtniderfol a medk^ai stuay* 

Mi^ MiUait'ie nnequol} of course: here, as in the Academy Exhi- 
hiiioQ^ m c^e pkee^jjie neariy accoenpliahGis pnrfoction, mA in another lie 
ia as poor ar Borsky, 'The two drawing to the “ Miller^s Daughter’* 
am miserable—^below cxittcism and contempt; those affixed to the 
*^%ters” ttte ftidy imaginatiro; the ftij^uare black turret^ the bending 
poplATO, fuid the wixhly of doud across the moon^ admirably suggest 
the ballad, Equally good is ^ St* Agnes' lilvo/’ with the figure of the 
pure girl whose breath to Heaven like vapour goes” from the serene 
coldness of tho convent into the wintry air. In “Dora,” the scene 
between Wiilkim. and his father is a specimeA of the foroiblo feeble. 
The old mm is efoetehed as an irritated miser, and William’s outline is 
that of a sonmirhaA 1%eriy collegian soapograec. IVfr. Millais has 
fallen into a common error in his <lrawing of Cleopatra. The 
“queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes” was not negriue, 
Slic had no cause to bo even olive-tawny. Cleopatra was a daughter 
<rf Ptolemy, a Greek; and the Egyptian climate would never have 
burnt and burnished her white blood to anything like the extent 
insisted upon by the m^tist. Indeed, custom would have soon “ staled 
her infinite variety” had she boon a iilggor. She is absolutely made to 
point with a black finger to a black breast, which no .sensible aspi<-k 
would touch. The poet has not altogether insulted her memory and 
tho taste of tho Homait generals by giving her “swarthy cheekb,” 
thong^i it may bo questioned how fiir that may bo admissible; but tho 
artist does nothing but outrage to tho shade of Mark Antony. Mr. 
MiUais has, moreover, made her expose her teeth—doubtlew to get a 
little light into his drawing; but it wears tho as}>ect of a curious case 
of ituisteuco, as if the gloriodh beauty must not only bo black liko 
Dinah, but grin in si^rhood. Historic and intuitive evidence, 
Hr. Milhusi tells us that the Serpent of old Hilc was fair. The most 
destructive women are always fair. 

The drawinj^ contriimted by Htaitfiold and Oreswiek might have 
been done as well by infteior artiste. They are very pretty, and some 
of Stanfield’s very beautiful* Cre^wick’s illustration to the lines, 
“ Move Eastward, lu^py Earth,” and Stanfield’s to “ Break, break, 
break!” se^ to us tlm most tmccessful, fi>r there the bare hint is left 
for them to fill up. ^TJlyases setti^ sml from Ithaca” is a charm- 
ing sketch of the latter aarrot. Bis CEi^ne wants tho majesty conveyed 
by lines— 

the vaUey topmost SfUgArAs 
Stands op and takes Uus lAcming, but in front 
Hhe gprj^, opeuingL wide ape^, reveal 
Ttoas, and liion^s ^nmn’d ritadcl, 

Bie down Oboas.” 


Mr. Kulrcady’a "Infe and Thought” is conceived and drawn with 
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'Ox<>eeding delicacy. Hb Will Waterproof” at the Cook can only be 
summed as stupid. His “ Syreus^^ might be takoa A)r^Bc\tibh dame^t 
of light ohstfacter burlesquing on a part of our coast, and hfiuli^g a 
trawler. Of Mr. Horsley wc haye spotee, and wish to say no more. 
Mr. Mncliee represents himself with unswerving constancy, ’On tho 
whole, it is a good gift-book for those wlflo love pictures—even for those 
who love the poet. . 

Several Handbooks to the Art Treasures £s:h{hftion> more or lem 
instructive, demand a curawy notice. That to the ” Paintings by 
Ancient Marters”* is an uos^isfaefeory guide, not Vt^ry acute or clear 
in its criticism, and written with dulnese. Why are not the critical 
artiedes on Old Jlastcra that ap^jeared in* the Tfrne* reprinted? 
They possossied all that this Handbook locks in bteadth of jiidgmcut 
and interest* 

The Handbooks to tho ^^Muboum of Ornamented Art,*”’ by Mr. 
Waring, and to “ The Armoury,”** by Mr. Planchd, are ibc woik of* 
comj>eteni men. Tho ” Water Coloui’s, and Engravings,”^ 

ami the Handbook to tho “ British Portrait Qalleiy,”^ ai*c written upon 
the be >t piiuci})le& of Art-criticism, with aix eloquence whioli does not 
impair perception, and with an appreciative generobity that is. 
ncverLlulcss, no curb on the writer's boldness and just dijdribution of 
honours. Tho British Portrait Gallery” forms almost a pocket 
History of England and its portrait painters: biograijh), anecdote, 
and cnticism go haud-indiaad, and make it the friuidlicot guide to 
tho pioton's that could be had, and a pleasant companion, apart from 
its specifio use. 

It is perhaps unfair to ask the opponents of Mr, Buskin’s theories 
of .i\i't to prove their acquaintance with its ^rot principles, and their 
claim to enter into contention "with liim, by giving the public a book 
as Q^ood as llic “ Elements of JDi’awing;”® but wo apprehend that they 
will no longer deny to him that knowledge of the rules of Art which 
L the hasib of sound ciiticism, even when they do«pije his judgment 
and contest Ills ahhumptions. A better instructor could not bo placed 
in tho hands of the young beginner of Art. It will do lor him all that 
tho drawing-nia&ters fail to do—and that is welUuigh everything, lie 
will learn, uith the vciy first lines lie draws, the value and meaning of 
bhade, and, following his atlmirable and patient guide, ho will have hia 

* A Handbook to the Paintings by Ancicut Masteib lu the Art Ticasurea 

Exhibition." Kepnnted from the Otumtian, London ' Bradbury and 

Evans* 1857. • 

^ Handbook to the Museum of Or&ameutal Art ia the Art Treasures Exhihi- 
tioii." By J, B. Waring, Esq. London: Bradbmy and Evans. 3857. . 

® The Armoury.” liy J. B. PlanoWl, Esq. London; Biadbuiyand Evans, 
1857. 

^ Handbook to the Water Cedoufs* Drawings, and Eogravings in the Art 
Treasures jSxhibition.” Bepcinted tha Mttnt^e^er Ouardlun, London; 
Bradbury and Evans. 1867. • 

^ '‘Handbook to the British PortraitOalfe^ in tho Art Treasures Exhibition.*' 
JEteprinted from the Manchester Ouardiem* Lfcdon: Bradbury and Evans. 1SST* 

• “ Hie Elements of Drawing, in Throe Letters to Beginners.** By Joha 
ituskin, M.A With inostraUons, drawn by the Author. London ' Smith| Elder, 
MdCa 1857. 
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eyein^orcoptibly nature; Leaning to eee things, as they 

are, he is hr gfaduj^ slowjiegr^ to Twm them as they are to- 
be jenderetl. He, is iasteucted, as ne advances, tO'read and to speak 
the language, of Art, the 4languag^: of .earth sky, and^of the 

grcatest who have breathed oiu\' breath* !fhe eloquence- of. the 
wHting will he-ft spur to Ina^energies j and:its extatme lucidity will 
leave hiih nothing to desire in the way of-explanation pf particulars. 
Accompanied by tl^ book^ the^tuc^nfc’bas' ft friend in his wander¬ 
ings over hill and dale of-*eoimtry ‘p'ea<^, and in the 

heart of beauty; a friend gentle, wise, and most inspiriting. The 
dogmas here are naany,,but-they, do not bite young people. Mr^. 
Ituskin^s dogmatisjm is the direct ono-view of a profound conviction 
founded on reverent study, and the act of seeing and thinking for 
himself. We no more object to his expressing himself in dogmas 
than to his having an opinion. There are two or three touches of 
<3ar^in to«re]ieve the drjTiess of instinictlon, of a kind to make little 
ladies giggle and grave women look fond. They do not hurt: but 
the following passage addresses itself too much to the class which 
laughs out^ht at anything the master stresses and says with in¬ 
tent. He is speaking of the economy of colour in nature ;— 

‘‘ Sometimes I liave really thought her miserliness intolerable: iu a gentian, 
for instance, the way she economizes her ultramarine down in the bell is a 
llHle too badr 


This, of course, is only a pleasantry, and does well in the school to 
show that the superior can unbend and he mortal: it shows also that 
the naturalistic teacher feels himself strong enough to trifle with the 
enemy; but out of the school it does not do. Wo are inclined to 
quarrel with the Appendix somewhat. ^ Mr. Buskin has no right to 
dogmatize on poetry and poets. He recommends Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Coventry Patmore to young people, excluding Coleridge as “ sickly 
and useless,^**and Shelley as “shallow and verbose.” Shelley has 
faults, and so has Coleridge; but this ofl-hand dictum is an imper¬ 
tinence—nothing less. Besides, there are nobler poets than the above 
three for the young to read. - We do not think there was need for a 
caution against fiction and the drama. Shakspeare is the drama in 
England, and surely he may be read by the young? We fancy it is 
for a very feminine order of mind that Coventry Patmore is made to 
supersede Shakspeare. Or. does Mr, Buskin mean that our youth 
should cwefully shun theatres and shows and sights ? Apart from 
these blemishes, the “Elements of Drawing’^ is a useful book ^ one 
that will become the art-student’s manuah It has the approbation of 
all enlightened artists. , ^ 

I' A quaitoly reviewer of novels has frequently to address his readers 
when the works under ,consideration have been perused and their con¬ 
tents distributed to the winds in newspaper extracts. It is seldom 
his part to into^ucc the characters •and uprkvel the plot. A novel 
like “ B ardm^r ^jPowe rs,’^^ far instance, is pretty sure to have gone 

^ **Barcheafcr By AntUony Trollope, author of “The Warden.** 

{Ivojs. Loftdon: Longmans. 1857. 
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tli 6 round of tlio circulating library before anythlng wo maybavo to 
say touching its merits will be hoard s and wo can hardly, expect to 
assist extending its circulation in its present form, when we sfcato 
our opinion of it as decidedly tte cleverest novel of the season,' and 
one of the most masculine delineations 6 f modem life in a special 
class of society tha&we have seen for tfiany a day, Tliose who have 
read its dashing predecessor, The Warden,’* will ^ quite up to the 
style and the story, which are both •cohtintied’ vigorously in “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” and with renewed interest. We recommend novel 
readei-s, who have not yet made aoqiiaintance with Mr. Trollope, to 
get the two books iirancdiately. As they are likely to bo lew, and it 
is our duty to occupy ourselves with the majority, wo shall speak of 
“ Barchester Towei-s” as a work Avell known. Mr. Trollope has 
satisfactorily solved a problem in this production. Ho has, with* 
out resorting to politics, or setting out as a^social reformer, given us a 
novel that men can enjoy,* and a satire so cleverly interwoveli witli the * 
story, that every incident and development renders it more pointed 
and telling. In general our modern prose satirists spread their 
canvas for a common tale, out of which they start Mdien tho occasion 
suits, to liarangue, exhort, and scold the world in person. Sir. Trol¬ 
lope entrusts all this to tho individuals of his story. The plot is as 
simple us the siege of Troy. We are sure that Mr. Slope cannot 
succeed, or that if he is allowed to, another three volumes will con- 
round liiin. We are equally convinced that the Widow Bold will 
never surrender to him, or that if she should, ho will have to repent it 
equally. Ifevertheless, our appetite for the closing chapters does not 
lungui.'ili. We arc anxious for tho widow, and long to get her havened 
out of her perilous widowhood in fast wedlock 4 man’s great ambition 
to become a Bishop, and woman’s wonderful art in ruling one, cannot 
fail to interest us exceedingly, and we hurry on without a halt to the 
overthrow of Slope and the rare act of self-immolation wliercby the 
Jlev. Mr. Harding refuses a deanery, value a considerable sum per 
annum, and bestows it on his son-in-law. The story is original in 
books, but common in the land: so is the villain.' Mr. Slope is pos¬ 
sessed of extraordinary poweiu He cannot move without inspiring 
nausea even in the female bosom (for it is notorious how much the 
sex can bear) ; yet he contrives to make men jealous of him. We 
have all of us met somebody like Mr., Slope, and wished tluit, if Im 
indeed could lay claim to the odour of sanctity, it were pleasimter to 
the lioor human sense of smell." 

“ Mr. Slope is tall, and not ill made. His feet and hands are large, as has 
ever been the case with all his family, but he has a broad chest and wide 
shouldcra to carry off tho excrescences,.and on the whole his figure is good. 
His countenance, however, is not sjjeeiilly preposae^ing. His hair is lank, 
and of a dull pale-reddish hue. Jt is always formed into three straigiit lumpy - 
musses, cacli brushed with admirable •precision, and cemented witli nnich 
grease; two of them iidlicrc closely to the sides of his face, and the other lies 
at right angles above them. He wears no whiskers, and is always punctiliously. , 
sliaveiu His face is ncarly.of the smne colour as Jus liair, thougli perhaps a : 
little redder j it is uuliko beef—beef, however, one would say, of at bad 
quality. Hia forcUcau is capacious and high, but square and heavy, and nu- 
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'.JilefiLSautly shinn^g. His is Urge, thou^h liis lips ftre.tWu and Woodless 

- aadltts highy prominent, pale brown <^es insp&e aujuiing but confideuce. Ilia - 
nosey however, is his wdeomiftg feature j it is pronounced straight audwell 
,^bon|^ 8bin#%ave.iikedit better dixt ^ not possess a some¬ 

what spongj'^-^droWappe^ as though it faad^beett qleverly formed out of 
a red-cK)lpiumd\Cw« 1 d^er oould.f^uve td hands with Mr. Slope. A 
. cold,. cl^mj^peiispiraj,ioa exadcafrowi him'f the small drbps are even 
to be seen «n hk,brow, and hit meudly gksp is unpleasant.” 

Mr, Trollope seiana "ti^anting is edrtaia of the hi^er elements that 
make a great novelist. Me Acm^ not exhibit mucli sway over the 
emotional part of' our nature i though feirer readers may think that 
the pretty-passages between Eleanor and her baby-hoy show a capacity 
for melting woman’s heart, at least. He is also a little too sketchy; 

, the scenes aj'o efficient in repose, and liclmess ; but let us cut short our 
complaints, thankful that we have-a caustic and vigorous writer, who 
^ca» draw tden and women, and tell a story tdxat men and women can 
read. 

We could not oppose'a greater contrast to ^‘Barcbester Towers,’* 
than “The Athelings.”^^ It is in construction and execution al¬ 
together feminine. Two sisters and one brother, a father, a mother, 
and baby twins, lived in Islington and comfort on two Imnclrcd a 
year. The elder sister is aai authoress ; the younger a bea\ity; the 
bi’Othcr is a boisterous boy who gets articled in a lawyer’s office, and 
helps by his acumen and energy to save the family property and 
xlefeatj the bad man of the book, Lord Winterbourne ; the twins 
ns^nain subordinate, and come in for the ladies’ petting; the father and 
mother are also in the background. Now, Mr, Trollope has a distinct 
intrigue on foot, whicii the reader never‘loses sight of, and the 
characters successively help to unfold it; but the authoress of the 
“ Athelings ” has nothing of the sort, and we have to look through 
her three volumes again and again to discover how it is she 
can possibly have contrived to spin out dreary conversation to such 
. an. extent as to fill them, and preserve a vestige of interest. The 
secret is that the novel is addressed to the British Home, and it seems 
that we may prose everlastingly to the republic of the fireside. When, 
towards the end of the' second volume, we are made aware that the 
beauty has a chance of marrying a lord, we prick up our ears and 
. plungxj freshly once more into seaa of household gossip. When, half 
through the third volume, it is hinted to us that her sister, the genius 
—^for so the writernf a novel is called^is detstined to bring back a 
sceptic clergyman to his rectory and the true creed, wc buckle up and 
„ ^ come in gutlantly at the deaths scarcely sensible of the monstrous 
j fatigues we liave midergone. But-, the book finished, wHl any ooo 
veuturO'to resume acquamiance with it ? The Author^s is clever: she 
; can describe gaiety: Sir. Agar, the old epicurean exquisite, and JVIrs. 
Edgerly,^i^-Vapid woman of fasiiion, arc well touched; and there is a 
dainty nat^^lness. in the sisters which in^es it pleasant to remember 
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M AmeHnga, or the Three Gifts/* By Margaret OJjphant. 3 role. Block- 
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t&em. Her mam faults has killed: the most cliarmingly“writteiv-hooks,' 
and this lady has only to {practise compression to become .excellent' 
novelist. ^ , 

In'“LaJ>otir amd we have a qui6t sensible talc, the ;n 0 ral 

of which is suggested by the title. It has the of being in on© 
volume, but even here the dilution of ordinary incidents in floods of 
colloquy would enable it to bear cutting down by balfl^ The characters 
are skilfully delincsatecT. * 

The Author of “ Farina ” has exposed himself to a somewhat trying 
ordeal. Last year he treated us to a' delightful volume of well-sus¬ 
tained oriental extravagance, and we remember our friend Shibli Bug- 
arag too well to be easily satisfied with any hero less astonishing. It 
was refreshing to leave the actual and the probable for a time, and 
follow Mr. Meredith’s lead into the bright world of imagination. The 
hope of such another enchanted holiday prepared us to welaome hia 
new tale with all due honiliur and cordiality. It was with Something 
like disappoint*neiit, therefore, that we found ourselves brought down to 
tlic vulgar limits of time and plane, and our appetite for the maiwellous ^ 
enthely spoilt by scenes which challenge prosaic considerations of his¬ 
torical truth and the fitness of things. The title “ Farina: a Legend 
of Cologne,” will naturally carry the reader's mind to those ungainly- 
shaped bottles, with which the British tourist is sure to return laden 
from the city of evil smells. Mr. Meredith is pleased to bestow a high 
antiquity on the famous distillation, and his hero, doubtless the first of 
all the Jean Marie’s, is invested with the dubious honours of a 
dealer in tho black art, on account of his suspicions eolleetion of bottles 
and vases, pipes and cylindei’s. But when the Devil is beaten in single 
combat on the Drachenfels, and returns from whence he came, entering 
to liis kingdom under the Cathedral Square, and leaving behind him a 
most abominable stench, Farina’s perfumed water does good service. 
The kaiser, six times driven back by the oifeuce to his nostrils, is enabled 
to enter the good city of Cologne, and then and there reward tho restorer 
of ,a pure atmosphere with the hand of his long-loved bride. For tlie 
rest, the story is sufficiently slight. We have the blondu and bewitch¬ 
ing heroine, Margarita, and her troop of lovers, who prove their devo* 
tiou by such strenuous interchai^ge of blows in her hoiiour, that there 
is not one of them who is not black and blue; and we have the lover,, 
rariria, tender and true, brave as Siegfried, and worshipping his 
“Frankinne” with such fanatical homage, as “Conrad tfielhous”. 
might have sung. Margarita^'s father Gottlieb Groschen, tho rich 
Cologne citizen, is a chai*acteristic specimen of the prosperous medio&yal 
Elrinelander, and we cannot give our readers a mdre favourable specir 
men of Mr. Meiedith’s style than by introducing the fatlter and 
daughter, engaged in receiving that nuisance of-the middle—as of , all 
ages—morning visitors:— 


Labour and Lovo.” A story by tho aflthor of ‘^Bleukam.” London; 
WiHiatn Freeman.. 1S57. 

; w Aparina; a L^cnd of Cologne.” By Georgo Meredith. London: 

Elder, and Go. •1S57* 
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' A dattei' in the Cathedral Square brought Gottlieb on his l^s to the win- 

d(Wf. It was a company of horsemen sparKling iu harness. One trumpeter 
Jroijo on the aide of the troop, and in front a standard-bearer, matted down the 
• ohe^t with oclure beard, dispia^^ed aloft to the good citizens of Colo^e, three 
brown*hawks, wi& birds in their beaks, on an azure star-dotted field. ^Iloly 
Cross cxplaimea Gottlieb, low m his throat, ^ the arms of Werner! Where 
got he money to mount his men r Why, this js daring all Colome in our very 
teeth! ^Fena that he visit me now! Ruin smokes in fliatrulfiaTrs track. I've 
felt hot and cold by turns all daj%* The horsemen came jingling carelessly 
{dougthc street in scattered twos and threes, laughing together, and singling 
out the maidens at the gable-shadowed window with hawking eyes. They 
were iu truth ferocious-looking fellows. Jicathcr, steel, and dust, clad llicin 
from head to foot; big aiuj black as bears; wolf-eyed, fox-nosed. They glistejied 
bravely in the fidling beams of the sun, and Margarita thrust her fair braided 
YcUow head a little forward over her father’s shoulder, to catch the whole 
length of the grim cavalcade. One of the troop w^as not long in disccniing 
the young beauty.” 

They come to the door with a thundering smack,” and one is 
perforce admitted;— 

" Mai'gaiita heard ^ wafted in a thunder of oaths,* ’Tis the raaiden wc want; 
let’s salute her and begone! or cap your skull with something thicker than 
you’ve on it now, if you wmit a whole one, happy father!* ‘ Gottlu*b you 
Groschcu I am,* answered her father, * and the Kaiser—* ' *Sas fond of a pretty 
girl as wc arc ! Doavii with her, and no more drivelling! It's only for ii mo¬ 
ment, old Measure and Scales!’ ‘ I tell you, rascals, I know your master, and 
if you’re not punished for this, may I die a beggar!* exclaimed Gottlieb, jump¬ 
ing with rage. ‘May you die as rieli as an abbot! And so you will, if you 
don’t bring her down," for Tve sworn to sec her; there’s the end of ii, mnnV” 

iVaring violence to her father, Margarita comes down; her brutal 
admirer explains:— * 

‘I’m no ninny, and not to be diddled; I’ll talk to the young lady!—Silence 
out there! all’s going propertliis to Ins comrades through the door. ‘ So, my 
l)eautiful maidcu! thus it stands:—^We saw you at the window, looking like a 
fresh rose with a gold cnnvn on.’ . . . ‘ SchAvarlxThicrl* says Heukor Kothhals 
to me, * ril wager you odds you don’t have a kiss of that fine girl wdthin i wenty 
minutes counting from the hand smack!’ ‘Done,’ was my word, and tve clapiicd 
our fists together. Now, you see, that's straightforward!' ” 

How Margarita escapes this indignity, how she becomes tlic captive 
of the terrilde Werner himself, and how she is rescued, we have not 
space to tell; mucli clever and vigorous description is to be found iu 
the narrative, and Mr. Meredith has been very successful in setting 
before us a vivid picture of the coarse, rough manners, the fierce, war¬ 
like habits, and the deep-seated superstition of the “ good old times ” 
of chivalry. The character of thcjovia\l Squire Guy the Goshawk, is espe¬ 
cially well done. As a whole, we think Farina” lacks completeness, 
and the ghostly element is not well worked in. The combat between 
Saint Gregoi^’'and the Devil is made ludicrous by its circumstantiality. 
It was not as a jeering satirist* that ^-he old monkish legends set 
forth Sathanas, and there a clumsiness iu the whole afi'air which 
.accords ill with the boldness and skill displayed in otlier portions of 
the tale, Wc must also protest against Father Gregory’s use of the 
-"nominative case “yc” instead of the accusative “you,”-monk though 
,.\\e be, and prijdleged doubtless to speak bad g^nimar at will; nor can 
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wc ailniire many passages, in which the Author has sacnticcd euphony, 

and almost sense, to novelty and force of expression.* With these 
blemishes, Faiina” is both an original and an entertaining'book, 4T\d 
will be >ead with pleasure by all who prefer a lively, spirited story to 
those dull analyses of dull experiences in which the present school of 
fiction abounds. $ 

**Lucian Playfair”^* is a protest against all forms of mal-adminis- 
tration—civil, religious, military, marine, and mecKcal. Story Mr* 
Mackcru has not much to tell; but he has a gr(?at deal of energy, 
a groat deal of indignation, some feeling for nature, and a copious 
store of language; and thus armed, a man with the remotest 
notion of plot may furnish an acceptable throe volumes now-a-days. 
The opening chapter preludes with sj)irit. Master Lucian has swal¬ 
lowed a small wooden soldier “violently dislodged from a sontry-box 
of the same matcriid,” and is suffering grievously. He is subjected 
to the atLentious of l)r. .\mos Playfair, and Mrs. Mottle, ‘^a slightly • 
exaggerated specimen of the sisterhood tolerated in too indulgent 
English society under the misuomcr of nurses; a class of women in 
the main, fawning, selfish, and tyrannical, the bane of nurseries, and 
an added horror to the catalogue of miseries indigenous to the sick 
room. She was a sliawled and clogged rival of Pandora, and on the 
box of that malignant goddess affected to set her seal—i^otent in her 
own private opinion as tiiat of Suleiman, the son of Hiiaod, so honour¬ 
ably named in the “Tliousand and One Nights,** or the r^uaek stamp 
of the “ enlightened British G-overament.” This exaggerated speci¬ 
men, on being introduced to Luciau in the Doctor’s absence, is 
ilesirous of operating on the tormented Infant hero with a dose of 
“ Ohihrs I’oace, an efficacious and much^euloglzcd compound, sold for 
2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., and 32.s, the bottle;—the largest the cheapest: 
foundling hospitals and orphan asylums allowed twciity-fivc per cent.” 
Her sinister counsels and clotpient exposition of the attributes of the 
“ Peace” are on the ))ohit of overcoming the ill-educated mamma’s 
reluctance to ])erinit a trial of its virtues; she is absolutely iu the act 
of pouring some “Peace” down little Lucimi’s throat, when—who 
shall say it is possible to give an exaggerated si)ocimen of a faithful 
dog?—Jack, a dappled terrier, long her enemy, and now thoroughly 
outraged, can hold his vigilant watcli over the proper application of 
medicines to the jiersou of the hero no further. He snaps at Mrs. 
Mottle’s linger. It was time! Dr. Amos, who, concealed, lu^s wit¬ 
nessed the entire scene, emerges from his retirement triumphantly, and 
Messrs. Dally, James, and Holloway, and the Professor Morrison, retire 
from the nursciy in confusion, defeated by the race canine. After this 
episode of the faithful dog we expect something stirring, but wo do not 
come to it; wo lose sight of Lucian, and recover him in the second 
volume in company with a pedler, who turns out to be his cousin, and 
a fresh victim of the Jesuits. TJie adveutuj'es of the two in the 
slums of London, to get a due to the pedler’s early benefactor, who 
bears the secret of his birth, fill up the fliird volume. Our quotation 


14 Lucian pijiyfair.” By Thomas Mackom. 3 volumes. Loudon: Smith,^ 
Eider, and Co. 1857. 
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of tile author’s apKtrophe to London will epitomize the nature of the 

contents:— « 

' # 

VO multitudinoTis London! thou that consumest thy citizens with all iin- 
cleaidiness; thou that nsur|mt the comforts and destroyest the constitutions 

the* people who dwell within thy bills of mortality; thou that hidest thy 
beauty in thick smoke, and thy {gtandeur in densest fog; thou that givest thy 
oitjzens dnnk of all abominations, and coinmendest thy adulterations to his 
house of life; thou that smitest thy children with scrofula, and shootest out 
the ah«^ arrows of idea^ upon the dwellers in thy streets; thou that takest 
into thy orick mid mortar arms—even to the stony*hosom of thy trottoirs —tlie 
hunted of kin^ and peoples J tliou that surrenderest Soho to the stranger, and 
Rawest him therein with the canker of Sabbathaic gloom and elernal emui! 
OLondm] London! thou ihatkillest thy iimocenis in their infancy, and 
stranglest the sweet graces of childhood ere it can bloom; thnu that nip])cst 
the budding beauty of the maiden, tliat causest thy women to hanker after 
cosmetics, and thy young men to imagine vain compeiisaUons for manly pro¬ 
portions ; thou that depnvest thy adults of their full threescore years and ten; 
thou that rhspectest not the reverence of old a^, but strikest the gi-ey and 
honourable heads of thy liomcs with premature paralysis, debility,* and 
decay !’* 

A great change is coining over French works of fiction. The mise¬ 
rable intrigues and villanous dog-lovcH which have till recently formed 
the staple of every French novel, and disgusted the world by the ex¬ 
hibition of a state of corruptness bordering on profanation of all that 
the mind holds most sacred, are gradually disappearing. The picture 
must have been true in a degree, or no society could have tolerated it; 
but the painters were fond of strong effects, and made their coloiu-s 
'putrid. A fashion soon spreads in French literatui’e. In another ycai’ 
we shall Have moral tales fit for the signature of Madame de Geulis. 
Already Hymen has shaken liands with Love, and where they do not 
agree, they arc mutually respectful. Intrigue continues, but does not 
minister to depraving excitement: the systematic seducer takes liis 
projicr criminal rank, and the fair and frail arc not so enchantingly 
lovely as to dazzle us into forgiveness, and throw goodness and purity 
into the background. 

Ill “ Madame Bovary,the husband is a fool to bis wife. the 
reader, he is a simple apothecary, a weak, cveiyday sort of character, 
who loves his oftspring and adores the wretched woman that deceives 
him. She is about equal to him in station : his superior in intellect. 
Living in a provincial town, and sighing for the unknown delights 
of Paris and splendour, her whole nature cries out to be seduced. Of 
course she does not go to her grave without being satisfied. As the 
“ German poet writes— 

** Ein Thor ist immer willig, 

Wenn eine Thoriu will.'* 

The old blandishing graces of Dumas, Sand, and De Balzac, arc quite 
excluded from Bafis story. All is gevere matter of fact painfully elabo¬ 
rated. We flung Gie book to the four comers of the room; but we 

• is " Madame Bovary. Mceurs de Province/’ Par Gustare Flaubert. DeuxiCmo 
(. ddiUon, Pmw ; Michel L^vy Erferes. 1867. 
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took it np again, and finisbod it. The Antbor is^nncompromismg; he 

gives Madame Bovary suecetfsive lovers. She has not eveu the excuse 
of love and its poor consolation when the end comes. Sbe Endeavours 
to persuade both, lovers to elope witli her j she begs money of both. 
She plunders her husband; ruins him; finally tlie discovery pf*her 
treason, kills him. The Author is ri^t: if an adultery is to be 
treated of at all (and England cannot oeny that such tilings really 
are in France), it should bo laid bare—not tricked out in mere¬ 
tricious allurements: subjected to stem analysisy-not made solely 
to present the passion, thereby to awake the sympathies of a 
vulgar prurience. No harm can como from reading Madame Bovary; 
but it is jihysic for%lults, as the doctora say. The Author has no 
more love for her than an anatomist for his'subject. He does not 
preacli. He allows her patiently to make her own wickedness mani¬ 
fest, and leaves us to contemplate the picture at our leisure. M. 
G iistave P^Iaubcrt is a singularly powerful writer. 

Madame Rose” is a very different person from MadfCRie Bovar 3 ’-. 
The Author is not so remorseless a I’ealist as M'. Flaubert. His heroine 


is maiTied to a stormy patrician democrat, tlie Comte Olivier do R^fchcl, 
with whose impetuous nature she cannot find compauionsliip or peace, 
and so leaves him in the thick of his conspiracies. She lives u few 
miles out of Paris, and is known in Herblay as Madame Rose. Here 
she emploj's her time in doing good, and in her gentle way loves Geoi'ges 
de Francalin, to whom she has been introduced on the occasion of his 
rescuing a eliild from the water. This is dangerous ground, both for 
the lieroinc and the novelist, but they come well out of it. Madame 
Rose has left her husband, but not her dut 3 ^ She is prepared to 
sacrifice her heart and her life to him still, and wins the man who loves 
her to a similar devotion. What may not women do ? Ju worsp hands 
Georges might have been tlie ordinary French attendant on a married 
woman—a Gerfaut. Madame Rose makes of him a noble fellow, and 


the husband’s knowledge of the love between these two corresponding 
natures, and confidence in tlieir loyalt}’', is afiectingly beautiful. It 
was a difficult problem for a Frenchman to solve—that of putting a 
husband in such a position without making him ridiculous. We have 
to thank M. Amedeo Achard for his success. Madame Rose is one 


of the sweetest Frenchwomen we have met. 

“Maurice de Treuil,”^^ hy the same author, is the story of a young 
artist of genius, who has early the choice between the path of thorns, 
and the path of roses : between a penurious prosecution of bis art, and 
luxury in the lap of fortune and a wife. He leans to the path of 
roses, and finds it thornier than poverty. The unhappy youth has 
married his mother-iu-law and fatlicr-iu-law in the bargain, and must 
live with them. Henceforth there is little chance for Arfc: ho has 
not a moment that ho can call hia own. His frivolous wife makes 
light presents of his pictures to her friends : he is laid under perpetual 


w Madame Rose. Pierre de Nouveiles par Atn^dde Achard, 

Paris: Hachetto. 1S57* • . .to,.#, 

Maurice de TreuiL” Par Amdd^o Achard, Pans. Hacbette. 1857. 
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eontribufcion for sketches by the stvipid people that surround him; and 
on from bad to worse until, after enduring insults grievous to a high 
ftpirit, he breaks with the family. But his Sophie will not leave her 
mether, whom she obeys, npt so much from affection, as fear and habit. 
To add to the calamities that befal poor Maurice, he has the misfor¬ 
tune to love his wife, lie eaunot live without her. Sophie is not 
quite heai*tlefis : she is touched by his love, but she dreads to olfend 
her mother, and dislikes the idea of sharing an attic with her husband. 
So Maurice dies. ^He took the*false step deliberately, and fell into the 
pit. He dies of something very like love. The author explains his 
malady through the mouth of a young ph 3 ’'siciag : 

“J’ai deja vu plus d'jin exempie de ces amours en quclque sorte iuextin- 
guiblcs. Maurice a pris la inaiti de Sophie ; il y a eu entre leur dpidenne uu 
contact niysterioux, un cchuiigo de fluule, ci tout a dit. On no combat 
pas dc tels amours, Uue certaine disposition a la tciidrc^e ct a la coiiccodra- 

tiou Ics exalte ct Ics rend plus forts.” * 

% # 

The latter part of the story is told with great p.athos, and the con¬ 
trast to the fate of Maunee is well bi'ought out in the characters of 
PliilipiJO, his friend, and Laura, who loved him, and whom lie might 
have married and lived a happy man. We thank M, Aeliard for not 
sullying the wife. French writers have evidently only to be decent to 
be delightful. 

M. Arsene Houssaye is a born Pai'isian, well-read, wdtt}% and a 
smart philosopher. “ Les Femmes comme ellea sont,”^*’ should have 
been named, “ Les Parisiemies comme dies sont.” It is a book of 
clever apophthegms, scintillating brightl}’- enough, and now uud then 
throwing out a stronger spark. We select a,few examples. 

Jusf(u*a quaranto ans, bi fcniinc ii’a dans Ic coeiir que quarante priidcmps ; 
nuus, apros quarante aus Clle a quarante bivers.” 

“O sagesse huniainc ! 6 gloirc dc bi terre !” Alexandre disait a. Pbryne: 
Si j’a\ais use sagemeut de ma valeur ci dc ina fortune, on n’aurait point 
larlc de moi.” Plirviie disait a Alexandre : “Sij^ivais uid sugcinent cb; ma 
caul^ et dc mow ainour, mon uom nc couruii pas, comme un baiser, sur toutes 
les levres.” 

Tliis is better: 

L'amouv—s’il cst I’araour—nc descend jamais jusqu’u Pamitie. Comm 
Hivarol, qui lisait dans Ic coiur h livre ouvort, a-t-il pu ccrire a sa niaih'csso : 
*‘11 cst temps d&balir Ic temple dc ramitie.” La reponse dc sa maitrosc Ini 
proiiva que les femmes out plus que nous la Hcimice do famour. * Eu cflct, 
void cc qu’cllc repondit: “ On no batit pas sur dcs cendres.” 

Wo cannot recommend the book for general reading. 

Our attention has been called by the Saturday Beoiew to some 
little stories that ure having a great success in France. “ Pojiir une 
Bpiugle;”^® “L’Art d’etre Mallieureuxj”^^ and “Mignon.’*^^ They 

“Les Femmes'comme elles sont.’* Par Arsbne Houssaye. Paris: L^vy 
Txi tca. 1857* 

ID Pour .uno Kpingle.'' Legend, par J, Tk de *Samt Germain. Piiria: 2** 
(Edition. Julos Tardien. 1857. 

“ L* AH d'etre Mallieureux Legend, par J, T. de Saint Genaiain. Paris : 

edition. Jules Tardien, 1857. 

‘^Mignon.” Legend, par J. T. de Saint Germain. Far^: 2* Edition, 
Jyles Tardien. 1857. 
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Belles Lettres, CO^i 

are written with a distinct and avowed moral purple, and are altopfcther 
idealistic in treatment, bearing, both in style and f^lipg, the like 
relation to French literature that the pictures of Edouard Frere Jiold 
to Frchch art, and awaking in us the same kind of tender and loving 
emotion towards all that is holy in domestic uses, and reverent in 
family bonds and religious sentiment. »We cannot expect for them an 
influence on the literature of Franco such as our contemporary antici¬ 
pates ; but we are glad to admit that^ where they afe read they must 
do good. The stories are so sweet, they breathe so pure an atmo¬ 
sphere, as to seem emanations of a heart full of charity; and as 
we read we fell grateful to an author who, without straining after 
virtue, can show us the best side of om* human nature in action with 
the world. 

There is no doubt that a healthy revolution in the moral tone of 
fiction must proceed from fiction itself: criticism may bring the plough 
and the harrow, and improve the ground ;but the fruit the soil is* 
dependent on conditions beneutli the surface, and slight aS they are, 
we welcome those little works, and the stories generally of the BihKo- 
theque dea Chmnins de Fer, as flowers out of the rank, fermenting earth, 
indicating an impulse ai»d a power for purer and better things. 

Criticism, however, is also alive to assist the now movement, by 
draining off the muddy waters and making a clearance of the weeds. 
The Academy having offered a prize for the best essay on the influence 
of literature on social life in Franco, referring particularly to novels 
and the theatre, the prize hiis been deservedly awarded to M. Eugene 
Poitou; and a more systematic exposure of the vices of French 
novelists, a more merciless demolition of their laborious structure of 
paradox and declamatory foolishness, we liavc never road. The essay*- 
docs honour to the Academy whose name subscribes it. M. Poitou is a 
lawyer, and writes like a man accustomed to build up a case. In the 
announcement of the subject by the Academy, competitors wore 
warned not to look from a literary point of view, but to consider only 
the teachings of the modern French novelists and dramatists,—satire 
and personalities were interdicted. M, Poitou has known how to 
write strictly in accordance with these rccoumicndations, without 
falling into weak generalization and obscurity. He cites the moral 
delinquents who have made so great a name to such pernicious ends, 
and exhibits them at every point at war with all human institutions, 
apostles -of a new creed—the passions, M. Poitou pleads at the 
Academy bar against this modern heathenry, on behalf of his injured 
client, Society. The case is one where eloquence is not wanted: a 
vigorous exposition, the working of a sound judgment, is more 
effective. Nevertheless, M. Poitou writes well, and with that re¬ 
strained warmth and measured firmness which prove how deeply he 
feels the importance of the cause he is advocating. He commences by 
an explanation of the reciprocal influences of society an<l literature; 
they are not yet harmoniz^ in their mutual relations, in days of 
peace, literature ministers slavishly to the repose of society: in troubled 


“Du Roman ot du Tlv^atre Contemporains, et de lour influence aur lea 
Moeurs. Par^. Poitou. Paris. 1857. Auguste Duraud. 
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times it is a 6rebran(f, All these remarks apply particularly to France^ 
and M. Poitou 'takes occasion to allude to the dilfercnt and happier 
effects in England, and also in Germany, resulting from the ^Inborn 
reverence for our institutions, and rooted respect for the tics of family. 
The miachief done by Werther,” Carl Moor,’* and “ Don Juan,’* 
ruined a few lives probably, but»did not shake society to its foundation. 
The poets were universally admired; their errors as universally con¬ 
demned. In Franoj), the genius of the Author and his vicious doctrines 
go together. French society, again, feels the consequences of its old 
national vice of indiscriminate admiration: there is no greater 
than an idol. 

Here is a Rpeciinen of the sort of stuff that was listened to (we are 
happy to speak in a past tense), and of M. Poitou’s way of dealing 
with it:— 

“Dans un roman do Mme. Sand, on lit: ‘Vous vousotes dit que les femmes 
comine moi rivaient une sorte de grandeur incompVise; qu’eiles sc rachetaieut 
dcvaiit Dicu par la puissance do leurs affections, et quo, comme a. Madeleine, 
il Icur serait ocaucoups pardoniie parco qu’elles ont bcaucoup aime.’ 

“Voici, eiifin comment, dans le 'Juif Krrant/ le pretre selon le Christ 
s’cxprime: * Le Christ if a-t-il pas intercede anpros do son pore pour la Made¬ 
leine pecbcrcsse ct la femme adultcrc ? Pauvres creatures, if ne Ics a pas 
re|)ous.seos, il ne les a pas mandites, il les a jilmtes, il a pri6 pour elles, parcc 
qu^eUfs awimt heaucoup ahm^ 

“ Etrauge interpretation do Flivangile ! Jesus pardomie a la pcclieresso qui 
se repent, qui rimplorc ii genoux ct arvosc ses pieds do larmes ct dc parturns. 
Mais quoi! cst-cc pour avoir bcaucoup aime les fils dcs bommes qu'il lui 
pardonne, ou pour aimer bcaucoup le Fils de Dieu? Il y a la enveritti une 
indigne et detestable equivoque. Ou )oue sur les mots: on faussc ct on 
frclate d’uuc odiense fav'ou la parole divine. On lui fait absoudre, que dis-jc? 
ou lui fait prcconiscr Tamc^lir humain, ct planer le moritc dnus ses execs mcme 
et ses do|K>rfccmouts, quaud e’est ramour divin qii’ollc ensei^ne et dont elle 
veut montrer I’excellcnce ct le ju'ix inestimable devant la miscncorde supreme.’* 

Sophisms like these have only to be ferreted out and dragged into 
broad day. Fart of M. Poitou’s system has been to make the authors 
thus expose their own shallowness; and although he has employed it 
largely, it is so successful and telling that monotony is not felt. 
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tion, 4.S3“ the (juestion as one of pure >seienee, 4S5. 

S. 

Scivucf*. Miller’s Klemeuts *)r Cdicmistry, 259,^—Lycirs Bnj)]»lement 
to the lifth eilition of a ‘']\ianual of Eloiuentarv Geology,” 200 
—Jlemtdrs of the Geologiea! biirvey of T!*dia, vol. i. part i.,— 
11. G. J'ronu and V. Kocmer, .Letha’a Geognostica, 201—h\ J, 
Pietcl, Traite do P;tleont(degle, ib.~ - Allman, A Monograph oJ' the 
Fresh-water IVlyzoa, 2()2 - jawdig, Lidirbueh der Ilistologie, 265—■ 
Madrleu, Phaniasmata, ib.- Wilkinson, The Ilointeopathio Principle 
aj*i)lied to Insanity, 200—Harwell, Tlie (’are of tlie Sick : a Course 
oi' Practical Lectures deliver(id at the Working AVomen’s Colltige, 
207—Arago, liiogra])hies of Distinguished Scientific Men, 26{::>— 
Andrew Crosse, Memorials, Scientifu; and Literary, 273—Nieholl, 



Anatonde iind PJiysioIogic des Menslichen Stiinm- mul S]>r:ic]i- 
Orgaus, &c., 504 —'riieodor Dilharz, Das Elcctrisohe Organ des Zit- 
terwelsos, ih, —Cb. M. Boudin, Traite Jo G6ographie ot do Statis- 
ti<iue Medieales, ot des Maladies Endomiques, &c., 565 —Peter Pin- 
ooll's, Ex])oriencos of a^lvi]ian in Eastern Military Hosjntals, &e., 
lb. — Edward Lane, Hydropathy i or, the Xatural System of JMedical 
Treatment, ih .—Natural History of I^liny, vol. vi., 5GG—lleufrey, 
Elementary Course of Botany, iL 
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huUx. 


SmTipfsofSikalapPfJ^'^, 1 JO—ilicorics as to who W. If. was, 117— 
WilHaui;Hci‘hort’s claim, 110- -allusions to the ])Oct Daniel, lUl — 
ohjcctiohs af»ainst ’VVilliam lierhort answered, viewed in refe- 
'rence to Sluikspearo liinv-ielf, 125-- regarded as autohiograjdneal, 127 
—“thereis a soul of goodness in things evil,” J29—the social lilo 
of dramatists at that ])eriod, 131—Shakspearo’s character as drawn 
in the Sonnets, 133-' their’^teauties, 135. 

Slei}henmi^ Gtx,rge^ Life of, I—need of railways iu 1821, 215— 
history of traiifmads, 217—Stephenson’s early iilb, 219—life from 
ISOl to 1H12, 221—the “ Oeo'’dy” safety-lamp, 223--his second 
locomotive, 225—the Stockton and Darlington railway, 227— 
Liverpool and Alanclu'stor line,^229—history of the railway system, 
231—statistics of the railway system, 233. 

Suicide iv Life aud LUeralure, 52- the verdict of insanitVj 53-- 
criminality of suicide, 55--mot ivTS of suicide, 57—inllueneeof hodilv 
states, 5?—stoiv of Ilavdon, Cl — i\nagiha1ive terrors. C3 -haseless 
apprcnbnsionp,65—voluntary starvation,C7-- -siati4.ics.09 iiilhicm (' 
of ago and sex, 7L---inllueiic(‘ of <.‘ducatio!i and iinitalion, 73 — 
ancient and modern art. 75—•‘Sojdmch's and 8haks})(*are, 77. 


The 'j 'eitthno7}y of the Hoclcs, 17C—iidorprotation.sof Dr. (Mialmcrs and 
Dye Smith, 177—^Miller’s luisreprcsontalions of the text, 170 - the 
Mosaic creation sn]>]>oscd to he a vision, iSl—(llHieuHy ix'uarding 
the seventh day, 183—immorality of such inicr])rclations, iSo. 

Theolofjy. Ooniho on the IJclation ludween S^denec and Jicligi</n, 237 

— jianiol llenlunn, Miunoirs of danu^s lint ton, 239-Jiih s IkuisKt, 

Letters of Join* tVivin, 2 Ih-J leuri Disdier, J^ettres .sur Ic 
tianisme, 242- Chamiiiig’, Sa Vie et tEuvivr^, 24(>- Jlislorv (»f 
Su -^ay, —John S. llittcji, HviiUiicrs against tLrisiianity, 2 17 

— Merivalc, Christian Ivcconls. 2 IS- Max ^liilhr, Ihiddhisin and 
lJuddhist Dilgriins, 219—l^’nlier, Casio and ChiiMuniiiy, 250- 
DoVertron’s Sermons, ih. — Proe(‘edings of the Viivt ('Inireli ^»C 
Knglaiid Synod for tho Diocese of Melhourrn*, 251- Schaarschmi'it, 
Dor Lntwickclungsgang der neneren S|Kcii]ation als Kinh itunu’ in 
die Philosophic der Geschiclite, tV;.--^liahr, Die Scho]/ejihaiuis(dte 
Philosopliie, 252—Scliclling’s sammtliclie Werke, 253-- Km-|/,Tlu‘ 
Hibh; and Astronomy, 533- Hills, A 1 hill-century of the I’liihiriau 
('ontroverRy,535—Ivigg, Modern Anglican Tlicology. 537- - Maurici*, 
The Worshi]) of the Church a Witness for the lhd(;m])tion of tin* 
World,—Wall,Grounds forthe Revisionofthe Authori/etl Knglish 
version of the Ihhle, 540—Peabody, Sermons, witli a jMcnnnr, 511 
—JI>’Aubign6, Le Christianisme aux trois Premiers Sietdes, 5.13 '- 
Orr, Tlieisni, 545—Spalding, An Introduction to Logical Science, 
&c., ib. 

•V •! 

2V^/vcZ.s^ Fortune, liesideiice among the Chinese, 5S4—Russell, 
North America, &c., ib» 






